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PREFACE 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  annual  research  of  ours  is  to  discover  the 
true  position  of  all  the  principal  factors  limiting  and  defining  credit  and  is 
chiefly  for  our  own  guidance,  but  incidentally  for  the  information  of  our  cus- 
tomers, friends  and  correspondents.  Not  in  recent  years  has  the  need  for 
such  a canvass  for  the  real  status  been  more  urgent’  than  at  present  and 
never  have  we  been  more  painstaking  in  our  inquiry  or  critical  in  our  reduc- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  data. 

In  preparing  the  matter  for  our  Seventh  Annual  Report  we  have,  there- 
fore, increased  the  scope  and  widened  the  range  of  inquiry.  We  have  as 
heretofore  made  a special  feature  of  financial,  industrial  and  trade  conditions 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  territory  immediately  tributary  to  it.  The 
nature  of  our  inquiries  on  business  conditions  were  minute  and  exhaustive. 
They  dealt  with  three  general  subjects:  (I)  The  position  of  banks  themselves; 
.(II)  their  position  with  reference  to  financing  the  crops;  (III)  the  general 
situation  of  trade.  Our  questions  covered  such  details  as : (I)  A comparison 
of  loans  and  deposits  with  same  items  last  year ; demand  for  loans ; purchase 
of  commercial  paper  from  note  brokers ; amount  of  such  paper  held ; whether 
they  were  increasing  their  investments  in  that'  class  of  paper  and  their  ex- 
perience with  it;  (II)  the  amount  of  currency  required  by  each  bank  for  crop 
moving  purposes ; whether  and  to  what  extent  local  credits  were  restricted 
during  the  crop  moving  season ; whether  the  bank  would  likely  need  to  bor- 
row, and  if  so  to  what  extent;  inviting  an  expression  of  the  banker’s  individ- 
ual opinion  as  to  whether  the  annual  need  for  currency  notes  could  be 
advantageously  met  by  any  issue  of  credit  currency,  provided  such  issue  could 
be  made  absolutely  safe  and  be  so  regulated  that  inflation  could  not  take  place 
and  retirement  made  speedy  and  certain;  (III)  experience  of  their  local 
retail  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  trade  conditions  and  collections ; new 
enterprises,  their  character  and  extent;  building  activity;  the  condition  of 
labor;  land  speculation  and  its  effect.  These  reports  collectively  with  similar 
reports  from  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  should,  and  we  believe  do,  present 
a clear  and  accurate  summary  of  conditions  now  prevailing. 

We  take  occasion  again  to  thank  our  correspondents  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion they  have  shown  our  request  for  information  and  the  painstaking  care 
in  which  they  have  answered  our  inquiries.  We  have  endeavored  to  use  even 
greater  care  in  preparing  our  summary  this  year  than  heretofore  and  we 
trust  the  report  may  be  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  our  friends  for  the 
trouble  they  have  taken. 


Yours  respectfully, 


Chicago,  111.,  August  20,  1907. 


JOSEPH  T.  TALBERT, 
Vice-President. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL, 
COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


THE  CONSENSUS  OF  OPINION  IS  THAT  THE  FINANCIAL 
SITUATION  IS  SOUND  AND  SATISFACTORY. 


We  endeavor  in  this  summary  to  present  to  the  public  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  all  men  are  asking:  “Is  the  business  situation  sound  and  the 
outlook  reassuring?” 

This  answer  is  drawn  from  a composite  picture  of  conditions  as  graph- 
ically described  in  letters  from  thousands  of  banking,  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  correspondents  throughout  the  country.  Not  far  from  30,000 
separate  replies  enter  into  the  picture  before  us  and  the  definiteness  of  the 
image  is  remarkable.  There  is  no  vagueness  or  blurring  about  it.  It  is  clear- 
cut  and  incisive. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  the  business  situa- 
tion is  sound,  and  satisfactory.  Not  one  of  the  thousands  of  replies  negatives 
this  conclusion  in  definite  terms.  That  there  has  been  a marked  easing  down 
from  the  tension  of  the  spring  and  winter  months  of  the  year  is  generally 
admitted,  but  it  is  admitted  without  a trace  of  regret  or  misgiving.  The 
country  had  been  rushing  ahead  at  a whirlwind  pace  until  the  tax  on  credit  and 
capital  accumulations  compelled  a respite.  The  demand  for  goods  to  meet 
instant  needs,  or  to  replace  other  goods  destroyed  by  wars  and  calamities, 
or  to  provide  for  the  certain  needs  of  the  future,  has  been  unprecedented. 
To  meet  this  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  and  distributive 
agencies  of  the  entire  world  to  employ  almost  every  available  unit  of  money 
and  to  put  into  action  every  potentiality  of  credit.  The  result  is  too  familiar 
to  all  men  of  affairs  to  need  exposition.  The  strain  on  the  money  centers 
of  the  world  has  been  very  great.  In  ordinary  times  the  stringency  of  one 
country  is  offset  or  relieved  by  the  plethora  of  another,  through  the  common- 
places of  the  mechanism  of  exchange.  But  it  has  been  different  since  the 
Peace  of  Portsmouth.  There  is  no  easy  money  in  the  civilized  world  to-day. 

The  composite  picture  drawn  by  our  correspondents  tells  a wonderful 
story  of  relentless  warfare  on  the  wild  places  of  the  continent;  it  shows  a 
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marvelous  picture  of  advancing  standards  of  living  among  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  precisely  in  the  same  way  the  money  conditions  of  Europe 
tell  similar  stories  of  warfare  on  the  wildernesses  of  Africa  and  Asia  and 
similar  stories  of  the  pushing  of  trade  and  of  the  advance  of  civilization 
among  the  simple  peoples  of  the  world. 

,The  Speculative  Market. 

To  suggest  an  idea  of  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  capital  to  expand 
and  equip  the  productive  capacity  of  industry  so  that  it  may  be  on  a par  with 
the  fast-increasing  consumptive  demand  for  the  things  of  modern  life,  we 
call  attention  to  the  world-phenomenon  of  stagnation  in  the  purely  speculative 
department  of  affairs.  Recently  we  have  seen  a record  low  price  for  the 
British  Consolidated  Debt — “Consols” — indicating  that  the  rewards  of  capital 
in  industry  are  so  attractive  as  to  prompt  withdrawal  of  funds  even  from 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  investment  securities.  The  same  phenomenon  in 
its  application  to  the  funded  loans  of  all  governments  except  our  own, — and 
for  this  there  is  a special  and  artificial  reason — and  in  its  application  to  the 
bonds  and  shares  of  the  exchanges,  is  a further  light  on  the  tension  which  is 
everywhere  felt  in  money  affairs. 

It  is  a curious  and  striking  fact  that  in  all  the  thousands  of  replies  which 
enter  into  the  picture  of  the  business  situation  before  us  there  is  hardly  a 
reference  to  the  speculative  lethargy  which  contributes  so  large  a part  of  the 
“news”  from  day  to  day.  And  yet  it  is  a truism  familiar  beyond  need  of 
mention  that  the  security  markets  exist  merely  as  governors  of  the  supply 
of  mobile  capital.  Of  necessity  their  activity  must  decline  when  economic 
forces  drain  away  their  stocks  of  stagnant  capital.  When  the  mobile  capital 
of  the  world  is  needed  in  productive  enterprise  or  in  distributive  service  it 
must  necessarily  desert  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  security  speculation  must 
inevitably  wane  before  the  necessities  and  overtopping  importance  of  indus- 
trial activity. 

Money  Demand  and  Credit. 

The  bankers  of  the  country  with  few  exceptions  in  the  far  west,  report 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  funds  in  all  lines  of  business  activity.  Interest 
rates  are  very  firm  everywhere  and  in  the  central  reserve  and  larger  reserve 
cities  the  inquiry  for  funds  so  much  exceeds  (the  supply  that  money  is 
described  as  “very  tight”.  The  range  of  our  investigation  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that  bank  deposits  show  a straight  average  increase  of  about  14.2 
per  cent  against  a similar  average  increase  of  10.8  per  cent  in  the  loans.  The 
averages  weighted  according  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  totals  would 
probably  show  a closer  correspondence  between  the  growth  of  deposits  and 
of  loans.  It  is  significant  that  the  states  of  primary  production  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  show  a larger  margin  of  deposits  over  loans  than  the 
states  of  secondary  production,  that  is,  the  essentially  manufacturing  and 
trading  communities. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  demand  of  legitimate  business  will 
continue  to  absorb  all  available  funds  for  some  time  to  come  and  there  is 
nothing  in  our  review  to  suggest  any  recession  in  rates,  at  least  not  before 
the  year-end  liquidation. 
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Our  reports  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  prosperity  in  every  line  of 
business  during  the  last  year  has  been  superlative.  The  vital  question  which 
everyone  is  asking  has  to  do  with  the  future.  Is  the  wave  of  prosperity  still 
rising  or  have  we  reached  the  crest  and  begun  the  descent  to  more  moderate 
conditions?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  bound  up  in  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  credit  operations  of  the  people. 

Broadly  speaking  the  entire  credit  fabric  of  the  modern  world  rests  on 
commodity  transfers,  at  such  times  in  the  future  as  the  trade  customs  of  the 
community  dictate.  The  salability  of  the  commodities  underlying  credit 
transactions  is  therefore  a matter  of  the  utmost  moment.  Salability  involves 
a complex  train  of  elements  and  conditions  which  must  be  studied  before  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  credits  against  the  goods. 

Prices  involve  material  and  labor  cost  and  an  increment  on  the  capital 
employed,  and  all  these  things  obviously  enter  into  the  elements  of  salability 
which  is  the  crux  of  credits  based  on  commercial  operations.  Moreover  the 
purchasing  power  and  consumptive  capacity  of  buyers  are  weighty  factors  in 
judging  the  soundness  of  credits. 

The  reports  we  have  received  indicate  that  by  all  the  tests  we  have 
mentioned  the  credit  situation  on  which  all  else  finally  depends  is  sound.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a tendency  in  many  lines  to  take  a slower  pace  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see. 

General  Business  Situation. 

Business  is  generally  reported  to  be  good  in  volume,  making  an  exception 
for  the  great  hesitancy  in  the  metal  markets,  especially  in  copper  and  the 
alloy  metals.  Voluntary  concessions  in  the  prices  of  these  materials  have 
made  buyers  wary,  and  they  are  generally  waiting  in  the  hope  of  further 
forced  declines.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  going  ahead  under  the  pres- 
sure of  orders  previously  booked  for  fall  delivery;  but  it  is  conceded  that  the 
current  inquiry  is  lighter,  leading  to  shading  of  prices  in  pig  and  billets — the 
basic  articles  of  the  industry.  The  demand  for  consumption  has  been  steadily 
in  advance  of  production  for  many  months,  hence  a slight  relaxation  in  the 
demand  is  regarded  with  favor.  Some  fear  is  expressed  lest  the  prevalent 
scarcity  of  money  and  the  high  returns  demanded  by  capital  restrict  new 
ventures  which  otherwise  would  require  a large  tonnage  of  steel.  Already 
it  is  noted  that  the  specifications  of  structural  materials  are  falling  off  and 
the  railways  are  buying  very  guardedly  because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  floating  new  capital  issues.  The  feeling  prevails,  however,  that  with  a 
continuance  of  activity,  even  on  a somewhat  lower  scale,  the  railways  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  steadily.  In  fact,  the  strength  of  the  market  for  plates, 
indicates  confidence  in  the  traffic  situation  and  a steady  increase  in  freight 
equipment.  Textiles  are  in  strong  demand  and  prices  show  rather  a rising 
than  a falling  tendency,  and  this  condition  unquestionably  arises  from  the 
insatiable  desire  of  all  the  people  everywhere  to  wear  fine  raiment  regardless 
of  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  fibers  needed  to  produce  such  fabrics. 

Without  infringing  on  the  details  of  reports  for  classified  industries  we 
may  say  in  general  that  business  conditions  are  regarded  as  sound,  though 
slightly  less  strenuous  than  they  were  earlier  in  the  year.  The  level  of 
prices  measured  by  the  standard  index  figures  of  British  and  American  author- 
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ities  shows  a slight  and  uniform  decline  between  July  and  August,  but  the 
weighted  average  for  all  commodities  proportioned  to  consumption  remains 
several  per  cent  above  the  similar  figure  for  a year  ago.  This  decline  in  prices 
is  inconsiderable  as  a factor  in  the  soundness  of  bank  credits.  The  commer- 
cial habits  and  usages  alike  of  borrowers  and  lenders  preclude  any  possibility 
of  defaults  as  a result  of  price  fluctuations  within  the  narrow  limits  we  have 
noted  lately. 


Labor  and  the  Cost  of  Living. 

The  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  especially  a certain  inefficiency 
of  labor,  are  noted  by  some  of  our  informants  as  unfavorable  factors  in  the 
situation.  The  world-wide  struggle  of  all  classes  to  appropriate  more  of  the 
comforts  of  advancing  civilization  and  to  share  more  generously  in  the  sat- 
isfactions of  living  have  brought  about  important  changes  in  the  labor 
situation  and  in  the  temper  of  workers  everywhere.  The  demand  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor  has  been  insistent  and  generally  successful, 
resulting  in  increased  cost  of  producing  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
and  naturally  enhancing  distributive  prices,  except  so  far  as  economies  of 
organization  and  the  use  of  perfected  machinery  may  have  offset  the  cost 
items.  But  the  love  of  comfort  and  luxury  which  has  permeated  society  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  stratum  has  made  imperative  demands  which  form- 
erly were  only  occasional  and  this  new  and  urgent  demand  has  solidified  into 
a habit  which  no  temporary  change  in  the  commodity  index  can  check.  How 
far  the  inefficiency  of  labor  and  the  antipathy  of  workers  for  the  more  arduous 
occupations  account  for  the  world-wide  strain  on  capital  accumulations, 
offers  a fruitful  field  for  study  but  the  returns  we  have  received  do  not’ allow 
us  to  pursue  it. 

In  general  it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  from  the  data  at  hand  that 
any  further  slowing-down  of  business  will  be  accompanied  by  moderate  reces- 
sions in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  without  any  serious  decline  in  consump- 
tion due  to  decreased  purchasing  power;  and  that  the  recessions  in  prices 
will  prove  to  be  encouraging  rather  than  discouraging  factors  in  the  trade 
situation.  The  salability  of  goods  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  consumptive 
demand,  purchasing  power  and  reasonableness  of  prices,  shows  no  indication 
of  declining  for  the  next  three  or  four  months  at  least;  and  this,  broadly 
speaking,  covers  the  period  of  usual  stress  as  far  as  bank  credits  are  concerned. 
Referring  to  this  point  one  of  our  keenest  informants  remarked : “There  is 

absolutely  no  sign  at  present  of  any  impairment  of  the  salability  of  commod- 
ities for  the  good  reason  that  the  jchief  items  on  which  commercial  credits 
rest  are  sold  for  months  in  advance  of  production;  and  the  positively  known 
supply  of  raw  materials  entering  into  these  commodities  is  under  rather  than 
over  the  requirements  of  normal  consumption.” 

Condition  of  the  Crops. 

Turning  to  the  crop  situation,  only  the  broadest  generalizations  are 
justified.  It  is  definitely  ascertained  that  the  grasses,  which  form  the  primary 
sustenance  of  our/  animal  population,  are  an  unusually  rich  crop.  We  are 
thus  assured  a splendid  increment  in  the  wealth  which  springs  from  the 
animal  industry.  What  isi  more  important  we  are  assured  of  an  abundance 
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of  the  energy-producing  foods  which  our  people  require  to  sustain  the  strain 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  cereal  crops  suffered  by  reason  of  the  con- 
ditions which  promoted  the  luxuriance  of  the  forage  crops. 

It  now  appears  that  the  total  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  will 
approximate  640,000,000  bushels,  to  augment  which  inadequate  supply  we 
have  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year  say  60,000,000  bushels.  The 
world’s  crop  seems  to  be  short  by  an  amount  between  350,000,000  and  425,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  implication  is  that  the  potential  demand  for  American 
wheat  for  export  will  preclude  any  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  this  food- 
stuff at  any  time  during  the  year;  but  there  is  a strong  probability  that  the 
farmer  will  realize  from  his  shorter  crop  a money  return  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  the  great  crop  of  1906. 

The  oats  crop  is  conceded  to  be  much  short  of  the  1906  yield — probably 
deficient  by  100,000,000  to  150,000,000  bushels  and  that  at  a time  when  the 
activity  of  business  calls  for  every  possible  ounce  of  the  energy-producing 
food  on  which  horse  power  mainly  rests.  The  ravages  of  insect  pests,  fungus 
enemies,  frost,  excessive  rain,  and  especially  of  some  obscure  physiologic 
malady  seriously  interfered  with  the  fertilization  of  the  grain  and  very  ser- 
iously impaired  not  only  the  acre-yields  in  bushels  but  also  reduced  the 
weight  per  bushel. 

The  corn  crop  starting  late  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which  proved  so 
damaging  to  wheat  and  oats  seemed  to  have  a poor  expectancy;  but  ideal 
conditions  prevalent  throughout  the  belt  have  measurably  overcome  the  handi- 
cap, though  it  is  likely  that  maturity  will  be  delayed  in  some  regions  to  such 
an  extent  that  frost  danger  will  be  greater  than  usual.  However,  the  best 
information  now  available  indicates  a yield  of  maize  in  excess  of  2,500,000,000 
bushels,  possibly  2,600,000,000  bushels — not  of  “bumper”  quantity  but  the  de- 
ficiency generously  compensated  by  the  opulent  yield  of  hay. 

The  minor  grains  promise  fair  harvests  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  cotton  situation  has  been  a source  of  worry  throughout  the  summer. 
Starting  very  late  and  under  bad  conditions,  the  crop  entered  the  year  with 
a very  low  expectancy.  The  spinning  demand  for  cotton  of  the  longest  and 
finest  staples  has  been  all  the  time  ahead  of  the  possible  supply  and  a prospect' 
of  a reduced  crop  caused  real  alarm  in  the  trade  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
advance  of  the  season  has  wrought  a wonderful  recovery  in  the  condition  of 
the  crop  and  it  is  now  expected  that  the  yield  will  come  within  1,000,000  or 
1,500,000  bales  of  the  splendid  total  of  1906.  The  deficiency,  though  it  will 
inconvenience  spinners  and  act  as  a sustaining  force  on  prices  in  very  many 
lines  of  trade,  will  enable  the  grower  to  market  his  product  for  about  as 
much  gross  money  as  he  obtained  from  the  better  pick  of  last  year. 

It  appears  that  the  “delicacy  crops” — the  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables 
of  the  great  central  area — have  been  and  are  extremely  deficient  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Some  of  our  correspondents  fear  that  this  may  be  reflected  in 
the  sugar  market,  but  as  an  offset  the  fact  is  noted  that  a similar  deficiency 
exists  in  the  sugar  beet  production  this  year.  One  distributor  has  sold  750,- 
000  cases  of  canned  goods  against  this  year’s  pack  and  notes  that  the  demand 
exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of  the  supply. 

Crop  Financing. 

The  unmistakable  conclusion  to  be  gathered  from  our  replies  on  schedules 
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touching  the  crop  financing  operations  of  the  banks,  is  that  though  yields 
may  be  deficient  in  quantity  and  in  quality  these  defects,  in  conjunction  with 
an  unabating  consumption,  will  require  practically  as  large  a volume  of  funds 
as  last  year.  The  very  striking  fact  is  noted  this  year,  as  in  1906,  that  the 
interior  banks  fully  realize  their  duty  to  the  country  at  large  as  distributive 
agencies  and  that  they  have  most  splendidly  fulfilled  the  obligation.  We 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  interior  reserve  and  county  banks  have  been 
regardful  of  the  credit  needs  of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  and  have  been 
generous  buyers  of  the  prime  paper  available  there;  and  they  have  exercised 
commendable  foresight  in  that  they  have  chosen  maturities  falling  at  such 
times  that  the  crop  financing  would  be  facilitated  without  excessive  drain 
on  the  central  reserve  banks.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  interior  banks 
have  been  fully  alert  to  the  needs  of  their  own  customers,  regardless  of  the 
strong  temptation  now  present  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  rates  offered  by 
the  paper  brokers. 

Our  returns  indicate  that  approximately  half  the  banks  are  buyers  of 
commercial  paper.  The  unweighted  average  taken  to  show  the  ratio  between 
total  loans  and  loans  on  commercial  paper  is  about  22  per  cent.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this,  as  a test  of  the  fidelity  of  the  banks  to  local  needs,  appears 
when  we  observe  that  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  about 
a year  ago  showed  a ratio  of  above  50  per  cent  of  paper  to  total  loans  for  all 
the  reserve  and  country  banks.  It  is  not  asserted  that  our  returns,  or  our 
unweighted  average,  afford  a basis  for  strict  comparison;  but  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  tendency  is  very  clear — the  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities  as  providers  of  credit's  as 
well  as  repositories  of  cash,  and  they  have  taken  care  of  their  neighbors,  even 
at  times  when  they  might  have  got  larger  profits  from  strangers  offering 
24-karat  mercantile  paper. 

It  is  within  the  purview  of  this  summary  to  remark  that  the  bankers  of 
the  country  have  been  making  fruitful  use  of  the  opportunity  to  instruct  their 
customers  in  the  proper  employment  of  credit.  Our  correspondence  clearly 
indicates  that  the  temptation  to  trespass  beyond  the  safe  limits  of  trading 
hazards  has  been  well  nigh  irresistible.  Land,  commodities,  and  all  lines  of 
industrial  enterprise  have  held  out  alluring  promise  of  large  speculative  gains. 
The  banks  have  been  appealed  to  for  aid  in  these  ventures ; and  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  banker  to  admonish  his  customers,  to  audit  their  ventures 
and  to  restrict  their  credits  whenever  impartial  judgment  has  required  it. 
It  is  true  that  cash  reserves,  at  times  and  in  some  regions,  have  been  heavily 
drawn  upon ; but  there  is  slight  evidence  that  this  trenching  on  the  protect- 
ing reserve  has  been  in  aid  of  dubious  ventures,  or  for  any  purpose  except 
the  furthering  of  absolutely  sound  and  necessary  commercial  operations. 

Currency  Reform. 

After  the  exhaustive  and  protracted  discussion  of  the  two  plans  of  cur- 
rency reform  now  before  the  public  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  returns 
indicate  almost  absolute  neutrality  of  opinion  as  to  credit  currency,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association.  We  gather  that  the 
positive  opinion  in  favor  of  a properly  regulated  credit'  currency  is  only  two 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  negative  and  indifferent  opinion.  The  question  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  canvassed  in  the  light  of  strictly  local  conditions.  Bankers 
in  regions  of  peculiar  stress,  or  in  localities  where  the  habits  of  the  business 
community  make  usual  modes  of  relief  ineffective,  are  in  favor  of  credit  notes ; 
but  in  regions  whose  resources  are  of  a spot  cash  order  there  is  a disinclina- 
tion to  weigh  duly  the  arguments  of  those  whose  needs  suggest  a truly  flex- 
ible circulating  medium. 

Unfortunately  the  virtual  identity  of  deposit  liabilities  and  credit  bank 
notes  seems  to  be  a less  potent  argument  with  a large  part  of  the  banking 
industry  of  the  country  than  the  traditional  horror  attaching  to  bank  notes 
without  a bond  basis. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  appears  to  us  that'  the  Central  Bank  of  Issue 
plan  proposed  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  plan  are  equally  powerless  to  enlist  support  enough  to 
insure  affirmative  legislation.  The  campaign  of  education  must,  therefore,  be 
prosecuted  with  such  vigor  as  students  of  affairs  can  muster,  in  the  hope  that 
finally  the  baseless  prejudice  now  existing  may  be  swept  away  and  that  the 
business  man  may  be  made  to  understand  that  the  proposed  reform  is  not 
so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  bankers  as  it  is  of  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  money  borrower. 
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A Review  of  Conditions  in  (I)  Chicago 
and  (II)  the  Large  Manufacturing  and 
Trading  Centers  of  the  East. 

I.  CHICAGO. 


As  Reported  by  Bankers  and  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 


BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

Note. — We  have  received  replies  to  our  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  in- 
dustrial, financial  and  trade  conditions  in  Chicago,  from  eleven  of  the  city’s 
largest  banks.  We  have  liberally  quoted  from  these  replies  in  this  summary, 
but  we  have  not  published  the  names  of  our  correspondents.  We  have  in- 
dicated where  an  extract  from  one  correspondent’s  letter  ends  and  another 
begins  by  a paragraph  mark  thus  ( . . ) . The  comment  will  then  appear  as 
though  written  by  one  person. 

• •In  this  country  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  community 
is  a basis  of  legitimate  business,  and  financial  disaster  seldom  visits  us  when 
it  is  in  sound  condition,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  I have  never  known  the  time 
when  the  country  and  the  country  banks  gave  evidence  of  greater  prosperity. 
..The  reports  from  the  country  around  us  indicate  that  crop  prospects  are 
much  better  than  they  were  a month  ago,  and  as  Chicago  draws  largely  from 
the  country  West  and  Northwest,  a good  crop  in  those  sections  would  help 
conditions  locally.  Country  banks  in  the  West  and  Northwest  are  prosper- 
ous, buying  large  amounts  of  commercial  paper  and  the  farmers  fiave  all 
grown  rich  in  every  direction  around  us.  ..It  is  well  to  remember  also  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  marked  ad- 
vances in  prices,  which  have  obtained  in  almost  all  other  lines  of  commodi- 
ties. His  prosperity  comes  from  full  crops  at  simply  a fair  price.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  country  is  suffering  from  over-trading.  Too  much 
banking  capital  has  been  absorbed  in  real  estate  booms,  railroad  building,  in 
the  construction  of  manufacturing  -plants  and  in  other  fixed  forms  ot  invest- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of  com- 
modities have  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  tonnage,  accompanied 
by  light,  steady  and  rapid  appreciation  in  price  per  ton.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  banking  capital  of  the  country  is  insufficient  to  handle  this  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commodities  and  a diminution 
in  volume  must  certainly  result. 
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. .We  are  advocates  of  conservatism  from  the  fact  that  high  money  rates 
will  no  doubt  prevail  during  the  balance  of  this  year  and  a good  part  of  next. 
. .We  consider  Chicago,  however,  easier  financially  than  New  York.  ..Speak- 
ing particularly  of  the  future  outlook,  it  seems  to  me  that  so  many  very  large 
loans  have  been  floated  and  that  so  much  high  grade  commercial  paper  has 
been  offered  and  sold  on  the  market  at  high  rates  that'  a very  great  percent- 
age of  the  surplus  funds  is  already  invested.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  rate 
prevailing  just  now  this  early  in  the  season. 

..There  seems  to  be  an  over-production  of  securities  which  will  take 
some  time  to  absorb.  ..Our  foreign  trade  is  enormous  and  continues  to 
grow. 

. . I have  found  an  almost  universal  opinion  prevailing  among  both  city 
and  country  customers  that  business  conditions  at  present  are  good.  They 
all  recognize,  however,  some  more  and  some  less,  that  there  is  a possibility  of 
the  high  point  of  prosperity  having  been  realized  at  the  present  time  and  that 
a slight  reaction  may  take  place  during  the  next  twelve  months.  There  is 
already  quite  a recession  from  the  high  water  mark  of  business  reached  about 
the  first  of  May  this  year,  due,  we  think,  very  much  to  the  utterances  of  con- 
servative public  men  and  to  the  conservatism  shown  by  bankers  within  the 
last  ten  months.  ..There  are  some  causes  for  uneasiness,  namely,  present 
investigations  of  corporations,  which  are  perhaps  becoming  too  drastic,  and 
the  prevailing  extravagance  among  our  people. 

. . Outside  of  good  crops,  no  one  factor  has  been  so  great  in  making  the 
prosperity  of  the  past  few  years  as  railroads,  who  have  spent  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  which  has  largely  gone  into  labor  or  that  which  labor 
produces.  A great  and  growing  hostility  shown  by  national,  state,  and  mu- 
nicipal government  toward  all  public  service  corporations,  particularly  the 
railroads,  has  made  capital  timid  and  has  greatly  affected  the  power  of  rail- 
roads to  obtain  money  with  which  to  make  needed  improvements,  therefore 
if  this  hostility  continues,  railroads  will  only  continue  that  which  they  have 
undertaken  and  will  not  make  expenditures  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
It  certainly  must  have  a depressing  effect  on  business  for  these,  the  greatest 
corporations,  to  be  curtailing  in  this  way.  Prosperity  of  the  railroads  and 
public  service  corporations  means  prosperity  to  the  community  they  serve. 

. .Next  year  there  will  be  a political  campaign  for  the  election  oi  a pres- 
ident. There  seems  to  be  no  well  settled  policy  of  financial  legislation  which 
meets  the  united  endorsement  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and 
neither  of  the  great  parties  appears  to  be  united  on  their  policies  which  will 
lead  them  in  their  campaign  next  year. 

BROKERS. 

In  the  opinion  of  a prominent  banker  and  broker  of  this  city,  country 
bank  surpluses  are  the  smallest  in  a number  of  years,  and  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  reserve  centers  will  be  called 
upon  for  a larger  proportion  of  crop  moving  funds  than  last  year.  A com- 
mercial paper  house  states  that  the  buying  of  the  country  banks  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  but  that  they  have  begun  to  notice  that  the  best  orders  are 
now  coming  from  those  sections  where  they  do  not  expect  to  take  care  of 
large  crops.  The  foreign  situation  is  considered  such  that  we  will  not  be 
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able  to  borrow  money  from  Europe  as  freely  as  we  did  last  year.  The  cer- 
tainty that  our  customs  tariff  should  be  revised  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment is  thought  tending  to  unsettle  the  values  of  industrial  securities  to  some 
extent  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Prices  in  the  bond  market  have  already  reached  somewhere  near  bottom. 
Bonds  which  could  have  been  readily  sold  five  years  ago  on  a 354  or  4% 
basis  can  now  be  bought  to  net  around  5%  or  6%.  Money  conditions  are 
against  any  sustained  advance  in  the  stock  market.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
thought  that  it  is  not  probable  that  we  will  have  an  active  demand  for  se- 
curities during  the  next  two  months,  and  that  we  can  maintain  a speculation 
advance  of  any  consequence,  although  the  returns  of  many  good  stocks 
are  much  greater  than  a year  ago. 

A commercial  paper  house  reports  that  implement  and  threshing  machine 
manufacturers  are  expecting  somewhat  of  a curtailment  in  their  line  the 
coming  season  and  generally  are  preparing  for  it.  Jobbers  and  manufacturers 
of  necessities  all  report  an  increase  of  business  and  satisfactory  prospects. 
The  unusual  part  of  the  situation  is  reported  to  be  the  high  rate  for  money 
in  the  middle  of  July  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  to  pay  these  high  rates,  in  order  to  get'  the  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  a large  number  of  them  are  paying  the  present  prices 
and  taking  considerable  money  as  insurance,  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
their  business  into  the  next  year  without  interruption. 

RAILROADS. 

There  follows  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  given  us  by  an  official  of  one 
of  the  principal  railroad  companies  centering  in  Chicago : 

“The  recent  agitation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures, 
the  President  and  the  Governors  have  caused  a feeling  of  uneasiness  among 
investors  and  this,  in  connection  with  other  conditions,  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  secure  money  for  additions  and  improvements  to 
their  property.  This,  with  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  situation,  has 
led  many  railroads  to  very  largely  curtail  their  new  work  and  expenditures 
generally.  The  effect  of  this  must  mean  a let-up  in  the  business  of  those 
concerns  that  supply  the  railroads,  such  as  the  steel  corporation,  car  and 
locomotive  companies  and  the  smaller  railway  supply  dealers,  so  that,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  I do  not  consider  the  outlook  as  encouraging  as  it  has  been  here- 
tofore.” 

The  demand  of  industries  for  immediate  delivery  of  materials  is  strong 
and  there  are  no  reports  that  there  is  any  let-up  in  the  demand  for  futures. 
As  is  natural,  there  is  a slight  lull  in  the  iron  trade  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  this  is  not  considered  indicative  of  any  diminution  of  business. 
The  crop  situation  is  excellent.  Labor  is  a little  more  plentiful,  but  appar- 
ently indifferent.  It  is  reported  that  the  demand  for  increased  wages  still 
continues  and  in  many  instances,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
business  of  the  companies,  they  have  had  to  make  concessions  they  felt  were 
not  warranted.  One  great  system  reports  as  follows : 

We  have  no  fears  of  any  decided  let-up  before  next  spring  at  least. 
Tf  it  is  brought  about  then,  it  will  undoubtedly  come  from  the  demands  of 
labor  and  the  excessive  costs  of  material,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  caus- 
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ing  us  to  hesitate  about  undertaking  betterment  work.  We  are  at  present 
confining  our  efforts  to  conservation  of  the  present  property,  simply  com- 
pleting betterments  started  some  time  ago  and  not  undertaking  any  large 
new  work.” 

In  addition  to  these  increases  in  expenses,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  have  passed  laws  reducing  passenger  fares  to  a 
maximum  of  two  cents  per  mile.  These  laws  are  now  in  full  effect  and  will 
result,  in  the  opinion  of  a prominent  railroad  official,  in  a material  decrease 
in  passenger  revenue,  which,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  wages  and  the 
other  effects  of  adverse  legislation,  will  make  a very  material  difference  in 
the  returns  for  the  coming  year. 

There  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  movement  of  merchandise  from 
the  large  jobbing  centers,  but  as  soon  as  the  crop  shall  have  matured,  so  as 
to  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  result,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  miscellaneous  business.  Another  railroad  official  states 
that  he  does  not  look  for  an  unusual  let-up  of  business,  but  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  high  pressure  we  have  been  under  for  the  last  two  years, 
diminish  to  a reasonable  extent. 

RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

We  quote  from  a strongly  worded  opinion  of  a prominent  manufacturer 
in  this  line : 

“The  attacks  upon  the  railroads  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
have  prevented  the  former  obtaining  funds  with  which  to  provide  facilities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  business.  The  country  as  a whole  is  prosperous,  in 
spite  of  unwise  laws  and  ill  advised  attacks  upon  corporations  and  capital. 
In  Germany  business  is  conducted  on  a scientific  basis  and  the  Government 
works  in  harmony  with  all  German  industries ; whereas,  in  this  country  we 
are  only  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  Government.  To  us  it  seems  that  the 
present  administration  has  done  everything  possible  to  embarrass  all  large 
interests,  and  were  it  not  for  our  enormous  natural  resources  which  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  foster  as  it  should,  we  would  all  suffer  in  every  way.  This 
blocking  of  the  wheels  of  industry  for  selfish  political  purposes  is  already 
having  an  effect  and  the  results  can  be  seen  in  the  lessening  demand  from 
railroads,  and  if  continued  will  injure  all  lines  of  business  and  all  labor  in- 
terests. It  is  curious  that  we,  a commercial  nation,  should  be  hampered  in- 
stead of  helped  by  our  own  laws.  It  is  still  more  curious  that  our  Government 
should  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  perceive  the  evolution  in  business, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  upon  commerce  in  this  country,  conditions 
which  we  have  outgrown,  and  compel  the  use  of  methods  which  have  been 
abandoned  by  other  countries. 

The  theory  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  has  proven  a failure. 
The  fact  is,  that  combination  is  the  on-ly  sure  road  to  business  prosperity. 

The  German  Government  directly  assists  the  large  combinations  in  va- 
rious lines  of  business  in  Germany  and  prevents  competition,  and  vigorously 
maintains  fair  combination  prices.  The  contract  between  the  practical,  pro- 
gressive, educated,  enlightened  German  administration  and  our  own  is  most 
interesting  and  should  be  instructive. 

This  nation,  as  a whole,  does  not  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  better  for  all, 
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for  everyone  to  make  a profit,  and  if  last  winter  the  administration  had  an- 
nounced this  policy,  and  applied  it  to  railroads  and  large  corporations  gener- 
ally, and  had  declared  that  the  nation  should  control  and  promote  by  wise 
laws  the  changes  in  business  which  are  worldwide,  and  had  restrained  the 
attacks  of  politicians,  it  would  have  prevented  the  assaults  by  State  Legis- 
latures, and  our  railroads  would  have  been  able  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
to  care  for  the  business  offered  them,  and  to  make  needed  improvements,  and 
our  whole  country  would  to-day  be  marching  on  profitably  occupied,  with  the 
assurance  of  good  times  in  the  future.  Instead  of  which,  we  hesitate,  and  no 
one  is  certain  of  to-morrow.  With  prospects  all  in  our  favor,  we  are  held 
up,  as  it  were,  by  theorists,  by  politicians  and  by  the  enforcement  of  laws 
which  we  have  outgrown  and  which  should  be  repealed. 

The  present  evolution  in  business  from  competition  to  combination  should 
be  guided  and  controlled,  but  not  halted.  It'  can  never  be  stopped.  It  is 
universal  to-day,  and  our  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  wisely 
regulate  and  assist  this  change  in  commerce.” 

The  trade  situation  in  this  line  is  summarized  as  follows : 

“Good  crop  prospects ; fair  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products ; good  bus- 
iness ; industrial  labor  well  employed ; increased  railroad  gross  earnings ; in- 
creased railroad  expenses;  marked  unrest  among  railroad  employees  controlled 
by  unions,  with  unreasonable  demands  for  increased  pay  and  shorter  hours ; 
a large  falling  off  in  railroad  purchases  for  the  future;  no  new  plans  for 
railroad  extensions  or  improvements.” 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  consumption  of  pig-iron  and  coke  still  continues  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate;  all  furnaces  are  being  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  There  are  probably  but  few  furnaces  in  the  country 
which  are  abreast  with  their  orders,  most  of  them  being  still  far  in  arrears 
on  contract  deliveries.  The  demand  for  prompt  deliveries  is  particularly 
good.  Should  the  present  rate  of  consumption  continue  throughout  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  enough  iron  will  be  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  demand  and  the  country  will  again  be  forced  to  import 
large  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  six 
months.  It  is  stated  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  months  there  has  been 
among  railroads  a slight  hesitancy  with  regard  to  buying  for  the  future,  but 
time  has  demonstrated  that  what  was  considered  adverse  legislation  by  the 
various  states  has  not  seriously  interfered  with  their  earnings  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  extensions  and  betterments  as  heretofore.  Conditions  as  to 
prices  are  reported  by  two  correspondents  as  follows : 

“Prices  reached  the  high  water  mark  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
the  demand  being  so  insistent  that  spot  delivery  metal  demanded  a premium 
of  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  ton.  About  ninety  days  ago  the  increased  production  in 
this  country,  coupled  with  the  heavy  importations,  began  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  market  and  prices  eased  off  and  at  the  present  writing  the  pre- 
mium for  prompt  delivery  metal  has  disappeared  and  prices  are  easier  for  all 
deliveries.  The  prices  of  steel  goods  in  the  various  shapes  required  for  build- 
ings and  machinery  are  very  moderate  and  appear  to  be  low  when  compared 
with  other  commodities.” 
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High  interest  rates  for  money  are  complained  of.  The  labor  situation  is 
reported  as  follows : 

“Labor  is  well  employed  and  wages  have  reached  the  highest  point  ever 
known  in  this  country  and  this  fact  may  be  considered  the  greatest  menace 
at  present  to  future  prosperity.  Complaints  are  frequent  from  manufacturers 
that  the  the  high  wages  demanded  and  the  indifference  of  the  workmen  re- 
garding their  duty  in  doing  a fair  amount  of  labor  for  a day’s  work  is  making 
a serious  inroad  in  their  profits  and  is  very  likely  to  check  the  activity  in 
various  lines.” 

“There  is  some  concern  on  account  of  labor  troubles  in  Lake  Superior 
ore  country.  Should  this  reach  such  an  acute  stage,  that  the  supply  of  ore 
contracted  for  cannot  be  brought  down  to  consuming  points,  many  furnaces 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  continuously  to  the  opening  of  navigation  next 
year.  This  would  result  in  a shortage  of  pig-iron  and  higher  prices.” 

Collections  are  coming  in  very  promptly  and  but  few  failures  are  re- 
ported. 

GRAIN  AND  PROVISIONS. 

The  demand  on  wholesale  grocery  houses  for  spot  and  future  goods  is 
considerably  greater  than  a year  ago.  Labor  scarce;  wages  about  15% 
higher.  Collections  exceptionally  good.  Prices  of  goods  are  all  higher  and 
may  go  still  higher  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  different  lines.  Competition 
is  very  close  and  keen  and  only  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  permits  the  ad- 
vance of  selling  prices  to  a normal  parity  with  the  higher  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Business  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  commission  line  is  up  to  last  season 
in  the  amount  of  cash  handled,  yet  the  quantity  of  goods  traded  in  is  way 
below  normal,  as  late  spring  frosts  cut  the  supply  quite  heavily.  Very  high 
prices,  from  33L3  to  50%  higher  than  last  year  have  ruled  up  to  date.  In 
the  line  of  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods,  conditions  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  cold,  backward  spring  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  all  staple 
articles,  resulting  in  an  advance  in  value  of  at  least  25%  over  last  year. 
Stocks  in  the  jobbers’  hands  are  exceptionally  small,  which,  with  a prospec- 
tive shortage  in  most  of  the  lines  in  this  country  makes  a very  much  higher 
range  of  values  for  the  new  crop  of  goods.  Conditions  in  a few  of  the  staple 
commodities  are  reported  as  follows: 

Raisins. — Quite  a large  crop,  but  owing  to  the  demand  being  very  heavy 
for  October-November  option,  values  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  through 
these  months.  After  that,  a decline  is  probable. 

Dried  Fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc. — Owing  to  the  crop  shortage 
existing  in  the  East,  this  commodity  will  be  rapidly  moved,  even  at  the  very 
high  prices  which  prevail. 

Lima  Beans. — The  market  has  been  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  and,  in  spite 
of  a price  25%  above  last  year’s  opening  price  for  new  goods,  there  is  a 
steady  consumptive  demand  and  probabilities  of  a large  fall  demand. 

In  the  dairy  product  trade,  conditions  are  as  follows : The  quantity  of 

butter  in  cold  storage  is  25%  to  30%  below  that  of  a year  ago.  Prices  have 
ruled  higher  for  the  past  two  months  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  condition  is  mostly  due  to  the  backward 
spring  weather,  which  retarded  the  growth  of  pastures  so  that  there  was  a 
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lack  of  feed  at  a time  when  the  cows  coming  out  of  winter  quarters  in  poor 
condition  needed  it  badly.  The  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  is  very  heavy 
and  of  excellent  quality,  having  been  produced  and  stored  under  unusually 
favorable  conditions. 

Stocks  of  seed  which  will  be  carried  over  this  year  are  reported  smaller 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  this  will  naturally  tend  to  produce  a heavy 
demand  in  the  new  crop  seed,  which  will  soon  come  on  the  market. 

The  consumption  of  chocolate  shows  20%  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  1906.  Prices  have  advanced,  on  the  average,  about  30%,  and  as 
raw  materials  have  not  materially  advanced,  the  margin  of  profit  is  somewhat 
better  than  a year  ago.  # 

The  output  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  according  to  the  official  figures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  are  increasing  every  year.  The  tobacco  trade 
in  general  is  in  a very  healthy  condition;  there  are  but  very  few  failures  and 
collections,  as  a rule,  are  very  good. 

The  demand  for  malt  during  the  past  season  has  fully  absorbed  the  out- 
put, so  that  the  coming  season  will  start  off  with  an  active  demand.  The  re- 
quirements in  this  line  are  increasing  every  year,  due  to  the  steady  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors,  together  with  the  added  demand  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  for  use  in  manufacturing  light  and  power  allowed  by 
the  new  law  which  admits  alcohol,  free  of  tax.  Malt  must  be  used  in  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Distillers  of  straight  whiskies  declare  the  Pure  Food 
Legislation  enacted  in  Washington  recently,  has  helped  them  very  materially, 
as  it  has  materially  strengthened  the  demand  for  the  better  class  of  goods. 
It  will  undoubtedly  injure  such  houses  as  have  made  a specialty  of  com- 
pounded and  other  spurious  liquors.  The  trade  is  buying  in  very  much 
larger  quantities  and  credits  are  making  a more  satisfactory  showing  than  in 
previous  years.  Prices  of  corks,  bottles  and  labels  have  advanced. 

A provision  and  grain  commission  house  states  that  the  marked  feature 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  this  season  has  been  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited 
payments  of  old,  and  in  many  cases,  outlawed  debts,  by  many  of  the  members 
who  made  a “live  stake”  on  the  late  wheat  advance.  It  is  their  belief  that 
both  the  moral  and  financial  standing  of  the  Board  now  has  its  old  time 
prestige  in  the  commercial  world. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS. 

General  Review  for  Chicago. — The  volume  of  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  is  between  15%  and  20%  better  than  a year  ago.  Labor  about  10% 
higher.  Prices  of  woolen  goods  about  the  same,  but  nearly  all  prices  of  cot- 
ton goods  from  20%  to  30%  higher  than  a year  ago.  The  increase  in  prices 
of  materials  of  all  kinds  is  quite  considerable  and  will  probably  be  held  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  A very  large  retail  house  advises  that  the  only  points 
of  caution  seem  to  be  Wall  Street  and  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops, 
the  latter  being  an  especially  important  consideration,  probably  the  greatest 
present  factor  in  determining  the  business  of  the  future,  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered. 

The  out  of  town  trade  conditions  are  summarized  as  follows : The  ex- 
ceptional large  trade  of  the  country  merchants  last  year,  due  to  the  immense 
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Crop,  cleaned  out  all  their  winter  goods  and  the  prospective  advance  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  prompts  dealers  to  place  rather  liberal  orders, — perhaps 
io%  to  15%  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Pottery , Lamps  and  Glassware. — In  this  special  line,  conditions  are  report- 
ed as  follows:  “The  tendency  of  prices  is  up.  We  have  recently  had  advances 
in  English  and  French  goods  and  have  been  notified  of  an  advance  in  German 
goods,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  January  1st,  amounting  to  probably  10%. 
The  tendency  of  labor  and  wages  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  year,  as 
our  employees  claim  it  costs  them  more  to  live.  Trade  about  the  same  as 
last  year.” 

Men’s  Furnishings. — An  unusually  mild  winter  retarded  the  sale  of 
winter  clothing  considerably  and  an  unusually  cold  spring  caused  a dullness 
in  the  spring  trade.  A significant  change  in  trade  conditions  in  this  line 
is  reported  as  follows : 

“The  market  shows  a most  definite  and  absolute  increase  in  the  cost 
price  throughout  the  entire  line  of  men’s  furnishing  goods,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  retailer  that,  while  the  manufacturer  formerly  urged  his  buy- 
ing and  carefully  cultivated  his  order  and  the  choice  of  his  goods,  to-day  the 
retailer  must  plead  with  the.  manufacturer  and  frequently  seek  the  supply 
of  the  goods  which  he  needs.” 

Jewelry. — Prices  in  this  luxury  line  are  unusually  high,  perhaps  ab- 
normally high.  All  of  the  local  jewelers  report  a trade  commensurate  with 
these  prices,  however,  with  the  exception  of  those  having  an  out  of  town 
trade  in  poor  crop  sections.  But  if  the  general  trade  should  let  down  a lit- 
tle after  the  holidays,  the  factories  would  soon  over-produce.  Prices  for  ma- 
terials have  considerably  advanced.  The  public  is  buying  a better  class  of 
goods  and  in  larger  amounts. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Vacant  real  estate  outside  of  the  down  town  district  has  not 
appreciated  to  any  extent.  Building  material  and  supplies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  somewhat  scarce  and  are  therefore  held  at  high  prices.  It  is 
reported  that  in  many  cases  the  combination  of  dealers  and  producers  is  main- 
taining these  prices  by  artificial  means.  There  is,  therefore,  too  much  difference 
between  the  values  of  ground  and  buildings  so  that  nearly  every  mortgage  loan 
seems  top-heavy.  Relief  can  only  be  had  through  the  advance  of  vacant  prop- 
erty or  a decline  in  prices  of  labor  and  building  material,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation at  present  of  either  of  these  things  taking  place.  In  improved  residence 
property,  values  may  be  said  to  have  generally  continued  to  decline.  The 
best  informed  do  not  regard  the  outlook  bright,  even  though  newspaper  ex- 
pressions seem  'to  indicate  the  contrary.  The  demand  for  good  city  mort- 
gages by  lenders  has  until  recently  been  in  excess  of  the  demand  by  bor- 
rowers, and  even  now  the  demand  by  lenders  in  amounts  of  $3000  and  under 
cannot  be  supplied.  Interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  are,  as  a rule,  y2% 
higher  this  year.  The  demand  for  stores  has  been  very  good,  with  slow 
but  considerable  advance  in  rates  of  rent,  and  the  store  space  is  all  occu- 
pied. 

In  most  office  buildings  the  demand  for  space  is  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  of  space  available,  due  to  the  great  areas  of  available  space  placed 
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upon  the  market  by  the  many  new  large  office  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  attractive  down  town  property  and  this  difficulty  is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral right  along. 

BUILDING  TRADE  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  summary  of  an  authority  whose  opinion  is  valuable,  not  only  because 
of  their  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  also  because  of  the 
improbability  of  their  having  a prejudice  one  way  or  another,  is  as  follows: 
“During  the  last  six  months  building  material  lines  in  Chicago,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  cement,  have  increased  in  prices  probably  about 
10%.  During  the  years  preceding  the  exposition  of  1903,  the  building  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  went  way  behind  in  volume,  as  compared  with  other  cities  in 
the  country,  and  Chicago  has  not  yet  made  good  on  that  loss.” 

This  estimate  of  the  situation  is  largely  confirmed  by  reports  from  in- 
dividual houses,  in  each  one  of  the  branches  of  this  important  industry.  In 
this  estimate  cement  is  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  lessened  demand. 
It  appears  to  be  no  exception,  however.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
business  states  that  the  cold,  wet  spring  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  a 
large  accumulation  of  stock  of  cement  in  the  manufacturers’  hands  at  a time 
when  ordinarily  cement  would  have  shipped  faster  than  produced.  This 
has  resulted  in  partial  shut-downs  of  several  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
led  to  a weak  priced  condition.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  difficulty 
in  securing  money  for  new  enterprises  has  resulted  in  a less  consumption 
of  cement  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Contractors  report  general  building  business  reduced  from  last  year, 
especially  in  the  down  town  district,  but  there  is  a continuous  demand  for 
factory  buildings.  Prices  to  be  obtained  for  this  class  of  buildings  is  report- 
ed very  low,  when  the  prices  of  labor  and  material  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. An  ornamental  and  structural  iron  manufacturer  has  this  to  say: 
“Demand  for  goods  seems  to  have  lessened  considerably  since  the  first  of 
January  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  new  business  ahead  as  six 
months  or  a year  ago.  High  prices  on  raw  material  and  excessive  cost  of 
labor  tend  to  discourage  a great  many  projective  building  operations.  We 
believe  a temporary  lull  would  have  a good  effect  in  reducing  prices  and 
stimulating  business.” 

In  a few  specialized  lines,  e.  g.,  paints,  wall  paper,  glass,  varnishes,  etc., 
the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  affected  so  greatly  by  the  general  de- 
crease in  building.  A large  wall  paper  and  window  shade  concern  puts  it  in 
this  pithy  way:  “Volume  of  business  large;  margin  of  profit  small,  more  on 
account  of  high  cost  of  doing  business  than  keen  competition.”  This  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  doing  business  very  largely  consists  in  increased  costs 
of  raw  materials.  In  the  varnish  industry,  the  cost  of  varnish  gums  has 
doubled,  owing  to  the  lessened  output  at  points  of  production.  Supplies  in 
the  paint  making  industry  have  increased  in  cost.  Materials  used  in  mould- 
ing manufacturing  are  costlier. 

MACHINERY  AND  HARDWARE. 

Demand  for  future  delivery,  with  a few  exceptions,  considerably  reduced. 
Reduction  due  in  a measure  to  uncertainty  as  to  crops  and  adverse  corpora- 
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tion  legislation,  particularly  against  the  railroads.  Out  of  town  trade  in 
some  lines  being  restricted.  A stove  manufacturer  states  that  merchants  in 
some  parts  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota  and  some  portions  of  Minnesota  are 
pursuing  the  conservative  course  of  holding  shipment  of  their  goods  until 
the  season  is  further  advanced  and  in  some  cases  orders  are  being  partially 
cancelled  to  meet  the  adverse  conditions.  Orders  for  immediate  delivery, 
however,  are  very  often  in  excess  of  last  year  and  especially  for  goods  of  the 
best  grade.  Jobbers  in  standard  steel  state  that  they  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness beyond  their  capacity,  and  instead  of  the  anticipated  let-up  in  the  de- 
mand, it  is  greater  than  ever.  Prices  of  all  raw  materials  except  steel  have 
advanced.  Pig  iron  very  high  and  the  furnaces  are  now  asking  a price  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  foreign  iron.  The  high  price  of  copper  has  prohibited  its 
use  in  some  classes  of  work.  This,  with  the  increased  labor  cost,  has  in- 
creased prices  to  some  extent,  but  more  often  has  decreased  profits,  as  com- 
petition in  this  line  is  very  strong.  Common  labor  plentiful.  Skilled  labor 
high. 

Deliveries  and  collections  are  rather  slow.  The  continued  threat  of 
“tight  money”  and  high  interest  rates  causes  some  hesitation  in  increasing 
business  to  the  point  where  borrowed  money  is  required,  and  this  uncertainty 
seems  to  be  the  most  disturbing  factor. 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS. 

Volume  of  business  well  maintained;  prices  for  raw  materials,  as 
silk,  cotton,  worsted  and  linen,  have  steadily  advanced.  The  demand  for 
a better,  higher  class  of  goods  is  quite  general.  There  is  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  securing  delivery  of  goods  from  factories.  Prices  for 
finished  products  are  firm.  In  the  furniture  business  the  dealers  come 
to  market  twice  a year,  during  the  months  of  January  and  July.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  furniture  business  seems  to  be  a little  quieter  than 
one  year  ago,  as  people  are  buying  more  conservatively.  There  is  a steady, 
growing  demand  in  the  country  for  rugs  and  linoleums.  A large  concern  in 
the  crockery,  china  and  glassware  business  writes  as  follows : 

“The  leading  factories  of  England,  France  and  Germany  have  more 
business  on  hand  than  they  are  capable  of  turning  out.  The  business  from 
South  American  countries  and  Australia  has  shown  a more  marked  increase 
than  from  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  operating  is  greater,  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  more  for  labor  than 
formerly.” 


INSURANCE. 

A large  agency  summarizes  the  fire  insurance  situation  for  us  as  follows : 
“The  semi-annual  statements  of  fire  insurance  companies  have  not  yet 
been  filed,  and  the  results  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  definitely  given  at  this  time.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conflagration  had  created  in  the  minds  of  many  large  buyers  of  fire 
insurance  a feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  some  of  the  companies, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  many  cancellations  and  much  rewriting  of 
policies,  which,  as  a rule,  went  to  the  financially  stronger  companies.  The 
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announcement  of  the  failure  of  a large  Chicago  company,  followed  by  sev- 
eral smaller  ones,  augmented  this  feeling  of  uncertainty,  and  the  premium 
income  of  the  insolvent  companies  was  rapidly  and  largely  absorbed  by  other 
companies,  with  little  discrimination  as  to  financial  standing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  drain  on  insurance  capital  occasioned  by  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  the  average  rate  for  the  country  in  1906  has  remained  stationary  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1905,  which  is  due  not  only  to  very  active  competition, 
but  also  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  much  needed 
betterment  in  fire  protection  and  water  supply  in  many  of  the  more  alert 
cities  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year.  Losses  in  1906,  outside 
of  the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  were  a little  lighter  than  the  average  year, 
and  those  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  show  a material  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  six  months’  records.” 

In  the  life  insurance  branch,  conditions  are  reported  as  follows : 

“By  reason  of  drastic  legislation  in  several  states,  notably  New  York,  the 
combined  volume  of  business  of  all  companies  in  1906  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1907,  shows  a decrease  as  compared  with  1905  and  previous  years.  It  is 
a clear  case  of  statutory  reduction.  The  need  and  demand  is  ever  increas- 
ing, but  the  business  can  only  be  done  through  a large  and  well-drilled  agency 
force.  Legislation  has  compelled  a large  percentage  of  these  men  to  seek 
other  fields  of  labor,  and  has  also  limited  the  amount  of  insurance  any  one 
company  may  issue  each  year.  Another  year  will,  I think,  see  the  companies 
fully  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  a greater  volume  of  business  writ- 
ten than  ever  before.” 

LUMBER. 

The  local  demand  for  lumber  to  be  used  in  large  building  con- 
struction, especially  in  the  down  town  district,  has  fallen  off  considerably;  20% 
is  one  estimate.  The  high  prices  of  all  building  materials  and  the  difficulty  in 
making  loans  are  given  as  reasons  for  this  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  small  buildings  going  up  than  for  several  years  past.  During  the. 
past  three  or  four  months  the  railroads  have  curtailed  their  purchases  quite 
materially.  The  retail  yards  have  also  restricted  their  purchases  to  actual 
needs,  the  present  indications  being  that  during  the  balance  of  the  summer 
there  will  not  be  as  much  buying  for  future  requirements  as  heretofore. 

Prices  at  the  mills  are  keeping  at  a high  level  with  one  exception: — yel- 
low pine  lumber  from  the  South. 

Yellozv  Pine  Lumber. — The  situation  here  has  been  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : — The  decline  in  price  of  yellow  pine  lumber  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  have  not  been  ordering  new  cars  and  also  that  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  material  and  labor,  building  has  dropped  off  throughout  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  export  demand  has  decreased  materially.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  accumulation  of  stock  by  the  manufacturer  and  a decline  in 
prices.  This  branch  of  the  trade,  however,  has  been  experiencing  the  same 
trouble  that  all  wholesalers  of  lumber  have  had  in  regard  to  scarcity  of  cars, 
which  necessarily  curtails  shipments  somewhat. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  difficulty  of  shipment  may  tend  in  time 
to  put  prices  of  this  product  on  a level  with  those  in  other  branches  of  the 
industry. 
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Finished  Woods. — In  the  case  of  finished  woods,  mahogany,  hardwood 
lumber  and  foreign  woods,  a correspondent  says .“General  business  con- 
ditions are  good,  notwithstanding  several  large  customers  are  cancelling 
some  ‘ orders,  which  they  believe  to  be  from  a disposition  to  retrench,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  money  market.  Collections  are  excellent  and  labor  well 
employed,  with  no  signs  of  discontent.” 

Poles. — The  condition  of  a special  line — telephone,  telegraph  and  light 
poles,  is  reported  as  follows : 

“There  has  been  a very  material  let-up  in  the  demand  for  poles,  during 
the  past  three  or  four  months,  owing  principally  to  the  enormous  demand 
for  money  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies,  and  therefore  the  restriction 
of  new  projects  for  the  building  and  extension  of  traction  lines,  electric 
light  plants  and  telephone  systems.  Labor  in  the  Northwest  is  high,  owing 
solely  to  the  fact  that  laborers  are  scarce  and  there  is  more  demand  for 
them  than  supply  in  that  territory.  Prices  will  not  decrease  in  our  product, 
as  the  material  is  getting  scarcer  each  year,  with  a greater  demand.” 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER. 

Wages  high;  labor,  particularly  skilled  labor,  very  scarce.  Conservative 
buying  is  the  rule  from  tanner  to  consumer.  Jobbers  report  that  country 
merchants  have  bought  from  hand  to  mouth  and  many  future  orders  have 
been  held  up  to  await  outcome  of  crops.  Shoe  manufacturers  are  buying  as 
they  need  and  taking  no  chance  whatsoever  on  the  market.  The  manufac- 
turer, therefore,  is  compelled  to  carry  the  surplus  stock.  Tanners  report  that 
prices  of  hides,  pelts,  etc.,  are  on  the  decline,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  packers  accumulated  last  year  a large  quantity  of  hides,  which  they  were 
unable  to  sell  at  old  prices,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  and  to  the  curtailment 
of  production  by  tanners.  In  order  to  move  these  goods,  prices  had  to  be 
cut.  It  is  also  considered  that  prices  for  hides,  etc.,  a year  ago  were  alto- 
gether too  high  and  that  now  they  are  just  coming  back  to  their  proper  basis. 

Higher  priced  shoes  are  in  greater  demand  than  low  grades  and  stocks 
of  the  latter  are  decreasing. 

COAL. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  publishing  a review  very  nearly  as  written. 

“The  anthracite  trade  in  the  Northwest  appears  to  move  along  in  about 
the  usual  groove ; while  there  has  been  in  the  past  ten  or  a dozen  years  a 
large  increase  in  the  population  and  a still  larger  proportionate  increase  in 
wealth,  anthracite  tonnage  has  not  shown  any  gain.  This  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  West,  at  the  present  price  of  the  commodity, — with 
the  rates  of  freight  added. — hard  coal  is  a luxury,  and  the  cheap  soft  coals 
of  the  heavy  coal  bearing  states,  like  Indiana  and  Illinois,  supply  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  car  shortage  last  fall  and  winter  was 
the  most  pronounced  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  surround- 
ing the  movement  of  heavy  freight  of  all  character,  well  nigh  insurmountable, 
yet,  with  the  warning  before  them  that  the  situation  this  year  in  this  respect 
promises  to  be  worse  than  it  was  last  year,  and  with  the  well  known  added 
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fact  that  the  stocks  of  anthracite  coal  on  Western  docks  are  very  meagre 
indeed,  the  public  is  apathetic  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  thriftiness  in  the 
manner  of  providing  their  fuel  supply.  The  people  of  the  West  are  not  as 
thrifty  in  this  matter  as  are  those  of  the  East. 

There  is  one  point  that  anthracite  shippers  view  with  much  concern — the 
slowness  of  collections.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  have  collections 
been  as  difficult  to  make  as  in  the  commercial  year  beginning  April  ist.  This 
perhaps  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  certain 
anthracite  shipping  agents,  who,  to  induce  their  customers,  the  country  deal- 
ers, to  buy  early  when  stocks  are  heavy,  have  voluntarily  offered  deferred 
dates  of  payment,  with  the  result  that  after  a couple  of  years  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  the  trade  has  become  careless  and  lax  in  their  habits  of  payment. 
This  is  a bad  phase  of  the  business,  indeed,  and  with  anything  approaching 
a panic,  or  even  a sharp  restriction  in  the  money  markets,  covering  any  ex- 
tended period,  would  bring  disaster  to  many.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTORIES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  volume  of  business  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  it  is  reported  there  is  not  quite  the  same  life  in  it.  It  requires  a 
little  harder  work  to  obtain  the  same  results.  The  members  of  the  trade  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  high  point  was  touched  about  July  ist,  1906,  and  that 
probably  for  one  or  two  years  to  come  the  tendency  will  be  toward  conserva- 
tism, rather  than  reckless  expansion.  The  volume  of  wholesale  trade  is  some- 
what less  this  year  than  last.  The  retail  trade  is  better  in  the  rural  districts 
than  in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  thought  that  the  advance  in  the  selling  price  of 
pianos  and  organs  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  for  there  has  been  a very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  an  increase  in  labor  cost.  It'  seems  to  be  hard  to  get  sufficient  men 
and  on  that  account  wages  are  high.  The  advance  in  selling  price  has  not 
been  quite  as  general  as  it  should  have  been  and  the  manufacturers  will  suffer 
somewhat  of  a shrinkage  in  profits  during  the  present  year. 

Automobiles. — -Though  factories  have  been  running  to  full  capacity,  the 
indications  seem  to  point  to  some  let-up  in  the  volume  of  business  amongst 
automobile  manufacturers  in  general.  Prices  have  increased  this  year  and 
collections  have  given  no  trouble,  as  all  shipments  are  C.  O.  D.  or  sight  draft 
with  B/L  attached. 

Athletic  Goods. — The  presidential  year  may  bring  about  a certain  amount 
of  conservatism  on  the  part  of  merchants,  but  there  is  at  present  nothing 
to  indicate  anything  but  a continuance  of  good  business. 

Soaps  and  Perfumes. — All  materials  used  in  manufacturing  are  at  the 
highest  point;  labor  has  advanced  fully  30%  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
is  very  scarce  at  that. 

Twines  and  Cordage. — Gross  sales  20%  to  25%  ahead  of  1906.  Demand 
steady  for  immediate  consumption  and  a large,  steady  fall  business  is  ex- 
pected, with  prices  receding  little  by  little,  as  the  production  catches  up  with 
the  demand.  Wages  exceptionally  high.  Competent  help  is  the  scarcest  com- 
modity on  the  market. 

Carriage  Builders. — Business  both  for  immediate  and  future  delivery  ex- 
ceptional. Wages  and  material  high. 
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Passenger  Steamers. — 'Operating  expenses,  especially  wages,  are  so  very 
high  that  the  percentage  of  profits  in  the  business  is  cut  down  very  greatly. 
General  business  good. 

Creamery  Supplies. — Profits  are  considerably  cut,  owing  largely  to  in- 
crease of  labor  and  to  a lesser  extent  to  increase  in  cost  of  material. 

Chemical  Apparatus. — Cost  of  materials  used  in  manufacturing  have  ad- 
vanced to  a considerable  extent,  causing  a corresponding  increase  in  prices. 
Trade  conditions  satisfactory  throughout  the  year,  although  a decided  ten- 
dency in  certain  quarters  to  curtail  expenditures  has  been  noted. 

Titles,  Abstracts,  etc. — Business  shows  no  apparent  indication  of  decrease, 
except  that  large  interest  rates  paid  for  short  time  loans  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions have  somewhat  narrowed  the  market  for  mortgage  loans  and  thus  de- 
creased the  number  of  abstracts  and  guaranty  policies  necessary. 

Printing,  Binding  and  Engraving. — The  volume  of  business  in  the  trade 
for  the  most  part  satisfactory.  There  has  been  a sharp  advance  in  the  cost 
of  paper,  leather,  board,  cloth  and  all  raw  materials  used  in  blank  book  man- 
ufacturing. Prices  have  remained  good,  though  there  has  not  been  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  price  that  attends  other  lines  of  trade.  There  is  con- 
siderable unrest  in  the  trade  on  account  of  expected  demand  on  October  ist 
for  an  eight  hour  day  by  the  paper  rulers  and  book  binders.  Collections  have 
been  a trifle  slow,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  distress.  In  the  engravfng  line, 
houses  having  business  in  preparing  bonds  and  stock  certificates  report  a 
stagnant  condition.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  a steadily  increased 
and  unjust  antagonism  to  “corporate  interests.” 

Wholesale  Drugs. — Conditions  not  materially  changed  since  last  year. 
The  volume  of  trade,  demand  for  future  delivery,  labor  and  wages  are  all 
about  the  same.  The  passage  and  enactment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Acts  was  welcomed  by  the  drug  trade,  as  a demand  has  been  created  for  a 
better  quality  of  goods. 

Asphalt  Paving. — Prices  this  year  are  higher,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  partly  by  an  easing  of  cut-throat 
competition,  which  has  been  the  disturbing  feature  of  the  business  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Custom  House  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents. — The  duties  collected  at 
the  Port  of  Chicago  for  the  first  six  months  of  1906  amounted  to  $4,700,000, 
and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  to  $4,800,000.  Inquiry  among  importers 
indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  collection  of  duties  would  have  been  con- 
siderably greater  if  foreign  manufacturers  had  been  competent  to  fill  the 
orders  placed  with  them  by  our  importers  and  our  importers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a still  further  shortage  in  the  filling  of  their  orders  during  the  next 
six  months.  Such  a state  of  affairs  is  thought  to  indicate  great  confidence 
in  business  condition. 

Hotels. — -The  hotel  business  is  often  taken  as  an  indication  of  business 
conditions  generally.  When  travel  is  heavy,  especially  by  travelling  men 
representing  large  firms  of  the  leading  cities,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
hotels  of  the  country  are  correspondingly  prosperous,  and  vice  versa.  The 
effect  of  the  two-cent  rate  is  not  yet  perceptible  on  travel,  but  if,  as  stated, 
the  railroads  will  discontinue  giving  excursions,  such  as  the  merchants’  ex- 
cursions to  Chicago  during  the  past  few  years,  it  will  seriously  affect  travel  and 
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the  hotel  business.  In  the  matter  of  prices  of  permanent  hotel  supplies,  such 
as  furniture,  the  maximum  has  been  reached  and  a decline  is  noticeable. 

Theatres. — The  theatrical  business  is  reported  better  organized  than 
formerly  and  more  worthy  of  financial  confidence.  The  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  profits  in  the  business  have  been  an  encouragement  to  over-produc- 
tion in  the  way  of  building  theatres,  for  which  adequate  attractions  cannot 
be  secured,  and  this  is  the  least  favorable  feature  of  the  situation.  Out-door 
attractions  and  the  arrival  of  the  automobile  has  reduced  summer  business 
two-thirds.  It  is  thought  that  Chicago,  which  has  been  the  best  city  from  a 
theatrical  standpoint  for  some  years,  will  continue  to  develop  enterprises 
along  large  lines  and  that  the  profits  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 
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II.  INDUSTRIAL,  FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LARGE  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  TRADING  CEN- 
TERS OF  THE  EAST. 


As  Reported  by  Bankers  and  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  money  demand  in  this  great  money  center  is  reported  as  follows : 
“The  prevailing  opinion  in  well  informed  circles  is  that  the  general 
business  of  the  country  is  in  sound  condition.  Event's  of  the  past  few  months 
in  security  markets  have  served  as  a check  to  further  industrial  expansion  at 
this  time  and  the  apparent  scarcity  of  capital  accompanied  by  the  high  price 
of  money  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets  would  seem  to  prohibit  the 
financing  of  booms  of  any  kind  for  some  time  to  come.  Speculation  in  secur- 
ities continues  relatively  inactive.  Money  for  legitimate  business  is  in  good 
demand,  and  first-class  business  paper  pays  6%.  Stock  exchange  collateral 
loans  over  the  year  bring  the  same  rate,  with  four  or  five  months’  loans 
to  i%  lower.  We  look  for  a continuance  of  reasonably  prosperous  times 
and  a steady  demand  for  money  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  good  rates.” 

The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  situation,  as  seen  by  another  correspond- 
ent, is  the  craze  for  anti-corporate  legislation  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union.  This  is  an  unsettling  influence,  in  his  judgment,  the  ultimate  result 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  forsee,  but  which  demands  the  greatest  caution,  as 
it  is  based  not  upon  intelligent  investigation,  but  upon  prejudice.  The  still 
broader  scope  of  world  finance  is  treated  as  follows : 

“It  seems  to  me  the  capital  of  the  world  is  insufficient  for  the  business. 
In  other  words,  the  business  activity  has  run  far  ahead  of  our  resources  to 
handle  it,  and  unless  we  have  a lessening  of  business,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  finance  for  the  next  six  months.” 

A large  jobber  of  chemicals  states  that  sulphuric  acid  is  considered  a 
better  barometer  of  trade  conditions  than  steel.  In  Germany  the  bankers  would 
consider  that  they  obtained  satisfactory  information  of  trade  conditions  by 
painstaking  inquiry  as  to  the  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  sulphuric  acid  directly  or  indirectly  reaches  every  class  of  man- 
ufacturer excepting  those  that  have  to  do  with  timber.  In  this  line  competi- 
tion is  very  severe  and  the  selling  prices  of  manufacturers  are  below 
reasonable  accordance  with  increased  cost  of  materials. 

In  the  dry  goods  line,  business  houses  express  satisfaction  at  the  volume 
and  outlook  for  trade,  though  the  exceptional  weather  conditions  of  last 
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spring  hindered  the  movement  of  goods  to  consumers,  entailing  perhaps  some 
loss  and  causing  delayed  settlements. 

The  price  of  cotton  goods,  linens,  silks  and  all  raw  materials,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  woolens,  is  above  anything  recorded  in  a number  of  years. 
In  the  shirt  and  collar  trade,  sales  this  year  are  surpassing  the  record  made 
last  year  and  the  amount  of  business  entered  for  fall  delivery  is  very  much 
larger  than  it  was  a year  ago.  Failures  have  been  fewer  and  the  percentage 
of  losses  smaller. 

There  is  reported  a continued  large  consumption  of  pig-iron  and  all  fur- 
naces are  sold  out  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Iron  and  brass  founders  and 
lead  works  have  reduced  their  stock  one-half  and  thus  reduced  the  business 
of  the  factories  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  deal.  Instead  of  this  be- 
ing a matter  of  regret,  it  is  thought  that  it  was  rather  welcome,  as  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  clean  up  old  business  and  catch  up  on  orders. 

On  account  of  the  general  failure  of  fruit  crops  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  it  is  thought  that  sugars  will  not  be  marketed  as  readily  during  the 
autumn  months  as  in  normal  years,  but  nowithstanding  the  diminished  de- 
mand, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  selling  prices  will  be  as  well  main- 
tained during  the  coming  season  as  in  the  past. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

A correspondent  seems  to  express  the  general  opinion  when  he  says 
that  “he  looks  for  something  of  a reaction,  that  is,  not  a depression,  but  a 
leting-up  from  the  extreme  tension  that  has  existed  for  so  long.”  There 
is  nothing  unsound,  he  says,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Capital  and 
men’s  energies  have  been  heavily  drawn  upon  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
period  of  relative  rest,  in  order  that  an  adequate  supply  of  capital  may  be 
accumulated  for  the  essential  industries  and  that  men’s  vitalities  and  energies 
may  be  restored  to  par.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  scarcity  of 
capital  is  restricting  new  ventures  and  expansions,  not  only  as  to  railroads, 
but  among  industrial  establishments.  It  appears  as  if  a cessation  of  the  in- 
tensive activity  in  construction  and  operations,  as  well  as  in  general  trade, 
must  occur  early  in  the  coming  year. 

Money  is  not  over-abundant  and  will  not  be  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  rate  has  been  and  is  to-day  practically  6%.  Owing  to  the  large  volume 
of  the  steel  business  and  other  allied  interests,  many  manufacturers  have  been 
compelled  to  borrow  and  will  be  borrowers  until  such  time  as  there  is  some 
let-up  in  business. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  men  state  that  their  sales  are  ahead  of  last 
year,  with  a very  favorable  outlook  for  fall  trade.  In  the  retail  dry  goods 
line  there  undoubtedly  appears  to  be  a tendency  toward  a let-up  and  it  takes 
harder  pushing  to  accomplish  the  same  results.  It  is  not  felt  that  this  con- 
dition results  from  any  one  thing,  but  that  it  is  the  result  from  a number  of 
different  causes,  among  which  are : uncertainty  as  to  financial  conditions,  high 
prices  of  goods,  high  prices  which  money  lenders  ask  and  a certain  feeling 
of  insecurity  as  to  the  future. 

There  seems  to  be  a little  slowing  up  in  the  steel  business,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood some  concessions  have  been  made  in  the  price  of  Bessemer  pig-iron. 
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In  the  structural  steel  business,  specifications  for  new  business  are  not  com- 
ing in  as  fast  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  So  far  this  year  the  output  of 
steel  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements,  but  should  the  purchases 
be  so  reduced  that  production  would  overtake  consumption,  there  would,  of 
course,  be  some  depression. 

On  account  of  the  curtailment  of  railroad  purchases,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  money,  it  is  feared  by  one  of  our  correspondents  that  such  a con- 
dition will  take  place.  Though  optimism  is  expressed  as  to  the  future  bus- 
iness of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  it  is  felt  that  we  should  go  decidedly 
slow. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Conditions  here  are  reported  substantially  sound.  There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  money  for  business  purposes,  not  only  from  local  peo- 
ple, but'  also  from  bank  correspondents  throughout  the  territory.  There  is 
no  great  demand  from  stock  brokers,  which  shows  that  they  are  not  doing 
very  much  business.  A correspondent  writes  as  follows : 

“We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  think  that  money  conditions  will  be  easy 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  when  the  big  men  of  the  country  are  very 
largely  heavy  borrowers  and  with  big  issues  of  bonds  in  syndicate  hands  un- 
sold. Even  if  general  business  should  fall  off  late  in  the  year,  we  cannot 
see  how  money  conditions  will  be  other  than  firm.” 

“The  banks  have  seldom  had  so  little  surplus  funds  to  invest,  and  as  a 
result,  the  brokers  in  commercial  paper  are  not  doing  much  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  shortage  in  the  banks  has  been  brought  about,  not  through  any 
great  diminution  of  their  deposits,  but  by  the  very  unusual  demand  of  money 
from  depositors,  which  uses  up  practically  all  their  available  funds.” 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  they  are  suffering  in  com- 
mon with  most  sections  of  the  country  from  the  effects  of  over-capitalization 
of  corporations  and  from  over-trading  in  general.  The  desire  to  enlarge 
business  operations  and  add  to  profits  has  led  manufacturers  to  a too  hasty 
increase  in  their  plants  upon  borrowed  capital  and  the  running  up  of  prices 
has  led  to  over-stocking  of  goods.  One  of  our  correspondents  believes  that 
credits  will  need  to  be  watched  more  closely  than  for  a long  time. 

In  the  wool  industry  all  fine,  desirable  grades  of  wool  are  about  the  same 
as  in  1906;  low  and  undesirable  wools  are  cheaper.  All  staples,  cotton, 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  bringing  remunerative  prices.  Prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  generally  higher,  due  to  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials. There  appears  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  goods,  but 
there  is  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  retailers  and  others  to  carry 
smaller  stocks  and  to  take  chances  of  getting  goods  to  fill  later  orders.  It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  large  corporations  have  cancelled  orders  for 
structural  materials  and  supplies  and  that  much  needed  extensions  and  im- 
provements have  been  put  aside  for  the  p'resent.  This  policy  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  prices  of  materials  and  wages  of  labor  eventually,  but  at  pres- 
ent there  is  little  evidence  of  it. 

Department  stores,  of  which  there  are  a large  number  in  Philadelphia, 
experienced  an  unusual  rush  of  business  during  July  and  their  sales  exceeded 
the  figures  of  any  previous  year  for  that  time. 
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The  inefficiency  of  labor  is  generally  complained  of.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a leading  banker  that  the  hope  of  the  future  seems  to  rest  in  a slowing  down 
process,  getting  values  upon  a firmer  basis,  giving  up  the  practice  of  capital- 
izing earnings  and  adopting  the  plan  of  having  capital  represent  the  value  of 
property  held. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rates  for  money  are  comparatively  high  and  promise  to  so  continue.  It 
is  reported  that  for  the  past:  several  months  the  banks  in  the  city  have  prac- 
tically had  no  surplus  funds  after  caring  for  the  requirements  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Combined  deposits  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Boston  are 
less  to-day  than  a year  ago,  while  the  total  loan  is  considerably  larger.  As 
a result  of  the  above  conditions,  interest  rates  for  the  past  year  have  been 
unusually  higli,  the  call  rate  having  averaged  over  5*4%  and  time  money  for 
all  maturities  up  to  six  months  have  probably  averaged  between  5Vs%  and 
6%,  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Shoe  and  leather,  cotton  and  wool  industries  average  as  well  as  last 
year;  wages  in  almost  all  lines  have  materially  increased  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  this,  it  .is  thought,  must  sooner  or  later  affect  general  business.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  state  that  there  is  a rather  general  decrease  in  efficiency.  On 
the  whole,  while  the  situation  is  thought  to  be  satisfactory,  the  banks  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a turn  in  the  taking  of  commodities  and  prices  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Money  continues  in  great  demand,  though  the  banks  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  usual  demands  on  them.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in 
the  spring,  collections  are  a little  slower,  but  there  is  no  apparent  diminution 
in  business.  Manufacturing  enterprises  are  all  working  on  full  orders  and 
the  only  complaint  is  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  apprehension  of  continued  un- 
rest of  the  laboring  classes.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  export 
of  grain  and  much  more  is  being  done  here  in  that  line  now  than  at  a cor- 
responding period  in  1905  and  1906. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

In  lumber  there  has  been  a fall  in  price  that  is  accounted  for  about 
equally  by  the  increased  supply  and  decreased  demand.  This  decrease  is  con- 
sidered by  a large  lumber  concern  here  to  be  the  natural  result  of  continued 
high  prices  for  money,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  builders  to  borrow 
on  mortgages  and  diverts  money  from  building  into  investments, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

There  is  an  active  demand  for  money  and  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  max- 
imum rate  on  loans.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a curtailment  in  building  opera- 
tions, owing  to  conflict  between  employers  and  the  labor  union.  Washington 
is  peculiar  in  this.  It  has  very  little  manufactures  and  not  a great  amount 
of  commerce.  The  conditions  that  affect  the  country  in  general  are  the 
things  that  are  apt  to  be  reflected  here.  It  is  felt  that  the  times  favor  a gen- 
eral falling  off  in  business  throughout  the  country.  The  political  situation 
is  disturbing  and  bank  reserves  are  at  an  exceedingly  low  point. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  customers  of  our  correspondent  in  Buffalo,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
report  a continuation  of  the  demand  for  their  goods,  and  while  they  have 
been  looking  for  a falling  off,  it  has  not  yet  materialized.  That  there  has 
been  an  expansion  beyond  reasonable  proportions  seems  to  be  admittted  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  our  correspondent  states  that  it  is  a difficult  matter 
at  present  to  definitely  point  out  any  specially  weak  points.  He  apprehends 
that  a true  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  conditions  will  come  later  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  when  the  demand  for  money  becomes  more  acute.  Then  it  will  be 
seen  whether  the  apprehension  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  air  this  year 
will  have  discounted  its  fear  of  trouble  and  therefore  have  caused  a proper 
amount  of  liquidation  and  curtailment. 
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I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

We  have  received  opinions  from  our  correspondents  in  five  cities  of  the 
State;  Cedar  Rapids,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City,  Des  Moines  and  Council  Bluffs. 
The  opinion  is  general  with  all  of  the  bankers  that  they  will  experience  some 
trade  reaction  this  fall  and  next  year  and  that  on  account  of  the  presidential 
election,  next  year  will  be  quiet  in  a business  way. 

“Nearly  everybody,”  one  correspondent  in  Cedar  Rapids  says,  “is  ex- 
pecting a change  from  the  period  of  unusual  prosperity  with  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  blessed  during  the  last  few  years.  People  have  shown  a ten- 
dency to  curtail  their  requirements  and  to  provide  for  a possible  stringency 
in  the  money  market.” 

Labor  is  well  employed  and  apparently  satisfied  and,  with  one  exception, 
there  have  been  no  labor  troubles.  The  wood-workers  of  Dubuque,  about 
iooo  in  number,  went  out  on  a strike  in  April.  This  seems  to  be  practically 
settled  now,  as  all  factories  are  working  full  time  and  with  full  forces.  As 
far  as  the  men  were  concerned,  the  strikes  were  failures,  no  concessions  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  mill  owners.  Wages  in  Iowa  have  advanced  in  the 
past  few  years  and  there  seems  to  be  a scarcity  of  labor  among  the  farmers. 

Building  is  reported  active  in  Cedar  Rapids.  More  residences  have  been 
erected  this  year  than  for  a number  of  years  past.  The  city  is  enjoying  a 
substantial  growth.  All  of  the  wholesale  houses  of  Des  Moines  are  report- 
ing increased  sales  and  splendid  collections.  The  indications  are  that  high 
prices  will  prevail  for  all  products. 

Business  and  financial  conditions  in  Council  Bluffs  have  continued  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  they  were  one  year  ago.  Business  is  reported  good  and 
money  abundant  for  all  legitimate  enterprises. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

The  average  increases  of  deposits  and  loans  over  last  year  as  reported 
by  93  correspondents  throughout  the  State,  is  as  follows : 

Deposits,  14.7%  increase  and  loans  9.2%  increase. 

The  money  demand  is  very  slow  in  Crawford,  Sioux  and  Fayette  counties 
and  the  banks  have  considerable  surplus  funds.  Loans  in  Clinton  County 
have  increased  about  $30,000  and  deposits  withdrawn  to  about  $20,000  on 
account  of  outside  land  speculation. 
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Commercial  Paper. 

The  weak  money  demand  in  parts  of  the  State  is  reflected  in  the  large 
amount  of  commercial  paper  bought  by  the  banks.  Of  a total  of  106  banks 
reporting,  74,  or  70%  are  buyers.  The  amount  bought  averages  about  17% 
of  the  banks’  total  loans.  Not  one  of  the  74  banks  reports  these  purchases 
as  unsatisfactory,  and  19  report  them  on  the  increase.  It  has  only  been  nec- 
essary in  the  last  two  years  to  seek  outside  investment  of  paper  in  Clay 
County  and  it  is  on  the  increase  at  present,  This  is  the  first  year  the  banks 
in  Floyd  County  have  used  any  commercial  paper.  They  are  taking  up  what 
they  have  as  fast  as  it  matures.  An  increase  of  about  20%  in  the  loans  of 
Fayette  County  is  largely  made  up  of  purchases  of  commercial  paper,  which 
amount  to  about  30%  of  the  total  loans. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  banks  are  well  supplied  with  money  and  as  the 
crop  is  short',  the  demand  for  the  purpose  of  moving  it  will  not  reach  the 
same  proportion  that  it  did  last  year.  A correspondent  in  Council  Bluffs 
states  that  the  banks  are  loaning  heavily  on  the  Eastern  markets  and  when 
they  withdraw  these  funds  they  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  their 
own  local  customers.  Though  the  corn  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  it 
is  thought  farmers  will  get  a better  price.  It  is  reported  that  “Iowa  was 
never  in  a more  prosperous  condition  than  to-day.  Everybody  is  feeling 
good,  labor  is  well  paid  and  no  one  need  be  idle)  if  he  has  a disposition  to 
work.” 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  total  estimate  necessary  for  the  moving  of  crops  is  over  $3,800,000. 
Of  this  sum,  about  $1,700,000,  or  45%,  will  have  to  be  brought  in  from  the 
large  cities.  It  will  be  shipped  back  after  an  average  period  of  three  and 
one-half  months.  Reports  from  various  cities  on  this  question  follow: 

Cherokee. — “There  is  sufficient  local  means  to  handle  the  crop,  unless 
there  should  be  a shortage  of  cars  for  an  extended  time.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  bank  balances  with  reserve  centers  will  not  be  decreased  to  any 
extent.  Upwards  of  $1,000,000  will  be  needed  near  Elkader.  This  estimate 
includes  not  only  the  crop  moving,  but  also  the  marketing  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  sheep.  The  most  of  whatever  currency  is  used  in  Fayette  County 
will  be  shipped  in,  as  the  banks  carry  light  cash  reserves.  In  the  districts 
where  stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry  and  grain  raising  unimportant, 
the  money  comes  out  of  the  stock,  which  is  sold  the  year  through,  and  there 
is  therefore,  no  special  time  of  currency  need1.  This  is  the  case  in  Union, 
Ida,  Adair,  Lyon,  Dubuque,  Fremont,  Linn,  Harrison  and  other  counties. 
Some  of  the  individual  reports  from  these  counties  are  as  follows : 

Adair  County. — “A  great  per  cent  of  the  farm  products  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  hogs,  which  move  to  market  at  no  stated  time.  There  will  be  some 
oats  shipped,  but  probably  no  more  than  $10,000  will  be  required  before  Jan- 
uary 1st  and  a great  percentage  of  this  will  be  shipped  back.” 
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Dubuque  County. — “No  special  preparation  is  necessary  in  this  locality, 
as  the  small  grain  is  not  moved  and  the  marketing  of  dairy  and  other  prod- 
ucts equal  to  the  expense  of  harvesting.” 

Linn  County. — “Currency  needed  not  a large  item.  Products  marketed 
gradually,  mostly  in  the  form  of  cattle  and  hogs.” 

Ida  County. — “Very  small  amount  needed  for  grain,  which  is  fed  to  stock 
and  consumed  at  home.” 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Only  about  6%  of  the  banks  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  local  credit 
during  the  crop  season  and  about  20%  to  borrow  of  other  bankers.  These 
borrowings  are  in  all  cases  very  small,  the  largest  reported  being  $50,000.  In 
some  parts  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  to  feed  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  not  to  move 
the  grain.  In  Lyon  County,  for  example,  the  banks  sell  up  to  $300,000 
worth  of  paper.  Also  in  Sac  County  banks  are  more  apt  to  borrow  to 
feed  the  cattle  and  transfer  lands  than  for  crops.  The  banks  in  Linn  County 
do  not  borrow,  as  a rule,  though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  a small  extent 
during  November,  December  and  January.  The  banks  in  Harrison  County 
do  not  borrow,  as  their  corn  crop  is  fed  to  cattle.  The  banks  in  Floyd 
County  generally  need  to  borrow  from  $5000  to  $10,000  during  the  fall  and 
they  anticipate  this  year’s  needs  to  be  about  as  usual. 

Elastic  Currency. 

57%  of  our  correspondents  are  in  need  of  bank  credit  note  currency. 
Several  state  that  they  can  see  no  need  for  it  in  their  own  locality.  Com- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  question  follows : 

Creston. — “Nothing  but  disgust  for  the  whole  scheme.” 

Osceola. — “We  are  more  inclined  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a gov- 
ernment bank.” 

Cascade. — “This  is  not  a live  question  in  this  locality,  which  is  given  over 
to  dairying,  stock-raising  and  feeding.” 

Sidney. — “We  think  no  credit  currency  should  be  issued.” 

Ottumwa. — “Would  favor  it  if  the  tax  was  10%  or  more,  so  that  it  would 
be  retired  when  not  absolutely  needed.” 

Independence. — ’“Anything  that  would  tend  to  engender  mistrust  in  our 
currency  would  be  impolitic  and  unpatriotic,  if  not  dangerous.” 

Salem. — “There  seems  to  be  sufficient  currency  in  circulation  now.” 
Tama. — “Don’t  think  you  can  legislate  up  to  the  “provided”  on  the  ques- 
tion.” 

Perry. — “Yes,  if  redemption  could  be  made  speedy  and  certain.” 

Nevada. — “We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  a credit  cur- 
rency.” 

Spencer. — “Yes,  if  inflation  can  be  prevented.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  trade  of  the  merchants  through- 
out the  State  averages  no  better  than  fair.  A number  report  a dull  summer 
trade.  Collections  appear  to  be  a little  better,  perhaps.  The  competition  of 
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the  mail  order  houses  is  complained  of  in  quite  a number  of  cases.  In  Shen- 
andoah, dry  goods,  hardware  and  fur  trade  conditions  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  clothing  not  so  good.  Merchants  in  Onawa  have  an  accumulation 
of  stock,  owing  to  the  late  spring. 

New  Enterprises. — The  new  enterprises  established  during  the  year  have 
been  few  in  number.  Reports  are  made  of  the  following: 

Clinton. — New  glucose  plant,  $750,000  invested;  new  cold  storage  plant, 
$250,000. 

Mason  City. — Portland  Cement  Company,  and  brick  and  tile  factory, 
$300,00®. 

Waverly. — The  first  beet  sugar  factory  in  Iowa  is  now  being  built  at 
Waverly,  to  be  ready  for  operation  October  1st,  capital  $500,000. 

Fort  Dodge. — Two  gypsum  mines,  one  sewer-pipe  company,  $300,000 
represented. 

New  Hampton. — New  poor  farm  building,  $25,000;  electric  light  and 
water  works  plant,  $18,000. 

Elkhorn. — A railroad  project  representing  about  $300,000  is  under  way. 

Perry. — A washing  machine  factory,  capital  $10,000. 

Webster  City. — Brick  and  tile  sewer-pipe  plant,  to  cost  $60,000. 

Denison. — 'New  hotel,  costing  $50,000;  hospital,  $15,000. 

Linn  Grove  and  Huxley. — Farmers’  elevators,  $25,000  and  $10,000,  au- 
thorized capital,  respectively. 

Building. — Building  activity  has  remained  about  normal.  There  has  been 
15%  more  building  this  year  than  last  in  Cherokee.  Building  in  Oelwein  has 
been  retarded  for  the  reason  that  building  material  is  too  high.  Carpenters 
in  Holstein  are  all  employed  and  people  waiting. 

Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — Land  prices  in  the  State  have 
shown  a very  marked  increase  during  the  past  year.  Of  a total  of  81  banks 
reporting,  66  state  that  land  values  have  increased,  14  that  they  have  re- 
mained about  the  same,  and  only  one  that  they  have  decreased.  There  has 
been  a very  brisk  sale  of  farm  lands  near  Holstein  to  local  people  for  home- 
steads. Farm  lands  have  increased  in  value  $10.00  to' $20.00  per  acre.  Land 
values  around  Storm  Lake  have  increased  about  20% ; near  La  Porte  City 
about  10%.  Lands  of  Crawford  County  selling  for  high  prices,  as  high  as 
$130.00  per  acre,  and  increased  in  value  10%  to  20%  over  last  year.  Land 
prices  in  Sioux  County  have  advanced  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre  and  have 
been  sold  in  the  past  year  for  as  high  as  $140.00.  Land  purchases  in  Cana- 
dian and  Western  lands  have  cut  deposits  a large  total.  The  outside  land  in- 
vestments are  reported  as  follows : 

Cumberland,  in  Dakota  lands  and  some  in  Texas;  Victor,  in  Canadian 
and  South  Dakota  lands;  Osceola,  in  Colorado  and  Texas;  Cascade,  $75,000 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  Texas  which  have  improved  the  local  money  de- 
mand ; Sidney,  in  Dakota  lands  which  have  decreased  deposits ; Fort  Dodge, 
in  Canada;  Waterloo,  in  Texas  lands,  which  with  other  conditions  have  af- 
fected the  business  situation  unfavorably;  Tama,  in  Canadian  and  Texas 
lands,  which  have  decreased  deposits  to  a large  extent;  Perry,  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Canada,  about  $100,000;  Clarence,  in  Texas  land,  about  $150,000  taken 
out;  Centerville,  in  Western  lands  to  a considerable  amount;  Manilla,  in 
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Northern  and  Western  lands  quite  generally;  State  Center,  in  the  cheap  lands 
of  Canada  and  Colorado. 

Labor  Situation. — Farm  labor  is  scarce  and  high  most  everywhere  in  the 
State.  Laborers  are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day  in  O’Brien  County. 
Threshers  get  $4.00  per  day.  Farm  and  domestic  help  is  reported  very 
scarce  in  Cherokee  County  and  wages  have  increased  20%.  Farm  labor  in 
Clay  County  is  scarce,  high  priced  and  inclined  to  be  unreliable. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  situation  is  reported  favorably  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  counties.  Some  exceptions  are  as  follows: 

Victor.— “A  great  many  farmers  carrying  heavy  mortgages  or  paying  high 
rent,  which,  with  a poor  crop  or  lower  price  for  produce  and  stock,  will 
mean  financial  embarrassment,  and  possibly  failure,  for  many  of  them,  with 
usual  attendant  results  on  others.” 

Superior. — ’“Crops  will  be  lighter  than  last  year  and  this  will  make  mat- 
ters a little  closer.” 

Mt.  Ayr. — “The  last  year  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous,  but  bad  crop 
conditions  and  an  uncertain  feeling  as  to  railroad  improvements  may  change 
matters.” 

Greene. — “Favorable,  except  there  seems  to  be  just  a little  uneasiness  on 
account  of  condition  of  railroads  and  industries.” 

New  Hampton. — “The  business  situation  not  so  favorable,  as  crops,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  not  as  promising  as  last  year  and  the  year  before.” 

Centerville. — “Business  outlook  a little  less  favorable.  We  look  for  a 
slight  reaction.” 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Iowa’s  wheat  yield  in  1905  was  13,600,000  bushels  and  in  1906  9,200,000 
bushels.  This  small  production  will  probably  be  still  further  decreased  in 
1907. 

Corn,  of  which  Iowa  produced  last  year  26,000,000  more  bushels  than 
its  nearest  competitor,  Illinois,  will  not  be  so  large  a crop  this  year.  About 
one  hundred  estimates,  which  is  at  least  one  for  every  county  in  the  State, 
average  up  to  about  83%  of  last  year’s  yield.  This  will  make  the  1907 
yield  about  310,000,000  bushels. 

The  State  also  led  in  oats  production  last  year,  with  a total  of  140,000,- 
000  bushels.  We  estimate  this  year’s  yield  at  93%  of  this  total. 

Rye  and  barley  average  up  a little  better,  108%  and  98%  of  last  year’s 
yield  respectively. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

An  estimate  from  Cedar  Rapids  is  as  follows : 

“An  excess  of  moisture  during  July  did  a great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
corn  crop,  especially  on  the  low  ground.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
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people,  that  this  State  will  not  produce  more  than  75%  of  a normal  crop. 
On  high  ground  the  corn  will  make  a very  good  showing,  and  individual  fields 
will  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  last  year,  but  on  the  whole,  there  will  be 
quite  a shortage.  Wheat  is  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  crops  of  Iowa.  The 
Slate  will  produce  a fair  oats  crop,  but  not  up  to  the  average.  Excessive 
moisture  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  harvesting  of  the  hay  crop,  but 
if  we  have  seasonable  weather  during  the  next  few  weeks,  we  ought  to  har- 
vest a fair  amount.” 

Another  estimate  from  Cedar  Rapids  is  that  the  corn  crop  will  average 
from  75%  to  90%  of  last  year’s  yield. 

Still  another  from  Cedar  Rapids,  that  it  will  probably  aggregate  75%  to 
80%. 

A Dubuque  correspondent  reports  that  corn  is  a poor  stand  and  about  two 
to  three  weeks  late.  Oats  are  looking  well,  except  some  rust.  The  hay  crop 
is  good,  fully  up  to  the  average. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Wheat. 

The  small  acreage  grown  is  in  fair  condition,  except  that  rains  have 
interfered  somewhat  with  its  growth.  Rust  is  reported  in  several  coun- 
ties to  the  West  of  Des  Moines. 

Corn. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  uniformly  less  favorable  than  last 
year.  The  crop  is  very  backward  over  the  entire  State  and,  as  before  stated, 
will  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  17%  less.  Excessive  rains  in  every  part 
of  the  State  have  made  the  stand  poor,  the  fields  weedy  and  too  wet  to  cul- 
tivate. Although  the  crop  has  come  forward  very  fast  in  the  last  month, 
yet  it  is  so  backward  that  a late  fall  is  very  much  needed.  All  through  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  State,  the  stand  is  poor-  and  the  fields  too  wet  to 
cultivate  properly.  In  Howard  County  it  was  late  in  planting,  but  escaped 
later  damage,  and  with  as  favorable  weather  as  there  was  last  fall,  will  come 
out  all  right.  In  Chickasaw  County,  next  to  the  South,  it  is  poor  on  the  wet 
ground,  but  that  which  is  on  dry  ground  promises  well.  In  some  localities 
of  Fayette  County,  adjoining,  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  cultivate  on  account 
of  rain.  It  is  two  weeks  late;  yield  80%.  A thin  stand  is  reported  in  Clay- 
ton, Bremer  and  Butler  Counties.  The  yield  is  from  30%  to  50%  less. 
Heavy  and  continued  rains  in  Benton  County  have  prevented  plowing  and 
much  ground  is  getting  sour.  Corn  is  growing  too  high  to  plow.  In  Black- 
hawk  County  the  balance  of  the  season  must  be  very  favorable  and  there  must 
be  no  heavy  frosts  until  late  September  to  insure  70%  of  an  average  crop, 
even  though  the  quality  could  not  be  equal  to  last  season’s.  Considerable  acre- 
age on  low  grounds  will  produce  hardly  anything.  The  late  corn  is  weedy, 
of  a poor  stand  and  bad  color.  Corn  is  the  principal  grain  crop  in  Jones 
County,  overtopping  all  others  in  value,  perhaps  75%.  The  stand  is  much  re- 
duced from  last  year  and  from  the  average  of  years.  The  wet  weather  has 
interfered  very  materially  with  its  cultivation  and  on  many  low  points  it  has 
been  much  damaged  by  water  standing  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the 
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good  corn  on  the  good  ground  to  make  a crop  yet,  but  the  weather  would 
have  to  be  unusually  favorable  and  the  season  later  than  the  average.  In 
Clinton  County  the  grain  is  somewhat  weedy  and  the  ground  is  crusted  from 
recent  heavy  rains.  All  small  grain  is  inclined  to  be  short  in  straw.  In 
Henry  County  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  very  uneven 
and  it  will  take  a very  late  fall  for  half  of  the  crop  to  mature.  The  cold, 
backward  spring  set  back  the  growth  several  weeks,  all  through  the  central 
portion  of  the  State.  The  stand  is  not  nearly  so  good  in  Story  County, 
though  they  are  having  good  growing  weather.  The  corn  crop  also  shows  a 
very  poor  stand  in  Boone  County  and  is  quite  weedy.  Cultivation  is  impossible, 
on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  July.  Recent  high  winds  damaged  the  corn  rind 
oats  in  Cass  County  very  considerably;  yield  80%  of  last  year.  Conditions 
are  a little  better  than  the  average  in  a few  counties  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  State.  Monona,  Harrison,  Pot- 
tawat'amie,  Mills  and  Fremont  Counties  all  report  that  the  crop  is  in  fine 
condition,  they  are  having  fine  growing  weather  and  it  will  yield  equal  to  last 
year.  The  fields  are  full  of  grass  and  the  ground  too  wet  to  cultivate  in  most 
of  the  Northwesterly  counties,  but  if  the  frosts  do  not  come  too  early,  the 
crop  has  a chance  to  bear  fairly  well,  as  it  has  considerably  recovered,  though 
late. 

Oats. 

Rust,  the  hot  sun  and  rains  have  brought  down  this  year’s  yield,  as 
compared  with  1906’s  bumper  crop.  The  crop  in  the  district  in  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State  South  of  Des  Moines  will  not  be  far  behind  in  yield  to 
last  year.  The  crops  in  Ringold,  Decatur,  Lucas,  Appanoose,  Davis,  Mahaska, 
Keokuk,  Jefferson,  Iowa,  Washington,  Henry  and  Des  Moines  are  variously 
estimated  from  equal  to  25%  above  last  year’s.  In  the  Northwestern  quarter 
of  the  State  it  has  been  very  wet,  but  it  is  looking  good  where  it  is  not 
drowned  out.  Dry  weather  is  needed  to  harvest  an  average  yield.  In  Web- 
ster County  the  yield  is  estimated  at  from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
conditions  of  the  counties  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  not  quite 
so  good,  but  better  than  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  majority 
of  the  counties  report  no  damage  and  about  a 90%  yield,  though  there  are  a 
few  exceptions.  In  Buchanan  Counity  it  is  reported  rain  and  hot  sun  have 
damaged  the  crop  20%.  Rust  is  reported  in  Chickasaw,  Poweshiek  and 
Grundy  Counties.  A single  county,  Allamakee,  in  the  extreme  Northeastern 
corner  of  the  State,  reports  green  bug. 

Other  Crops. 

Hay  is  good  in  most  of  the  counties,  excellent  in  a few.  There  has  been 
a little  too  much  rain  to  cure  it  properly  and  it  is  not  going  into  the  barns 
and  stacks  in  some  cases  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  quality  is  fair.  Fruit 
is  poor.  Potatoes  average  up  well.  Sugar  beets  are  a new  industry  and  in 
Bremer  County  they  are  several  weeks  late  and  the  yield  has  been  damaged 
25%.  On  account  of  rains  the  fields  are  very  weedy  and  so  wet  that  it  is 
difficult  to  clean  them  out.  Rye  averages  more  than  last  year  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  chiefly  grown.  It  is  now  in  shock.  Barley  is 
of  about  average  yield  in  the  scattering  counties  where  it  is  grown. 
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ILLINOIS 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  opinions  of  bankers  in  Chicago  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  They  show 
an  average  of  5l/>%  increase  over  last  year.  Champaign  County  has 
a light  local  demand  at  the  present  time  and  bank  statements  show 
large  reserves. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Banks,  as  a rule,  prefer  local  loans,  though  many  are # compelled, 
on  account  of  a light  local  demand,  to  lend  elsewhere.  Of  a total  of 
43  banks,  18  are  buyers  and  25  are  not.  That  which  is  bought  averages 
about  20%  of  the  total  loans.  A considerable  number  of  the  banks 
report  that  the  amount  invested  in  this  class  of  paper  is  decreasing. 
A bank  in  Marseilles  (La  Salle  County)  is  not  now  a buyer  of  paper 
and  they  state  that  when  they  were  in  the  market  their  purchases  were 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  banks  in  Petersburg  are  decreasing  their 
loans  of  this  character,  (although  they  have  had  no  losses),  as  they 
prefer  local  paper.  Banks  in  Mt.  Carroll  never  buy  from  brokers,  but 
do  so  occasionally  from  correspondents  up  to  about  44%  of  the  total 
loans.  In  Princeton  (Bureau  County)  banks  are  buying  an  increasing 
amount,*  which  is  fairly  satisfactory.  They  would  prefer,  however,  all 
local  loans  if  they  could  place  their  money  at  home.  Commercial 
paper  bought  in  Stark  County  decreasing.  Banks  prefer  home  loans, 
especially  real  estate  paper,  of  which  they  carry  quite  an  amount. 
The  amount  of  commercial  paper  bought  by  banks  in  Whiteside  County 
is  increasing,  as  the  local  demand  is  light,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  banks  in  Peru  generally  have  no  commercial  paper  by 
March  1st.  Local  loans  in  Kankakee  are  about  the  same.  Some  of 
the  banks  are,  however,  carrying  more  commercial  paper  and  call 
money  than  they  were  last  year.  This  commercial  paper  is  generally 
bought  through  note  brokers  on  the  opinions  of  correspondents.  It 
amounts  to  from  10%  to  20%  of  the  total  loans  and  is  increasing  in 
quantity.  Purchases  of  commercial  paper  by  banks  in  White  County 
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have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Losses  are  much  larger  proportion- 
ately than  on  home  loans.  Grand  Ridge  reports  an  opposite  state  of 
affairs.  There  the  banks  buy  paper  through  note  brokers  to  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  their  total  loans  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
. it,  never  having  had  a loss. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  opinions  of  bankers  in  Chicago  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  country  bankers  of  the  State  do  not  need  a very  large  amount 
to  harvest.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  correspondents  state  that  they  will 
need  no  outside  currency  whatsoever.  Those  that  do  need  it  will 
keep  it  for  a short  time  only,  averaging  about  three  months.  Our  cor- 
respondent at  Delavan  states  that  it  takes  no  more  currency  at  crop 
time  than  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  as  all  business  is  done  by 
checks  and  drafts.  Another  correspondent  in  McLeansboro  replies  in 
the  same  way:  “Perhaps  $100,000  will  be  required  to  harvest  and 
move  the  crops;  as  crops  are  forwarded  to  market,  drafts  will  be 
drawn  and  the  currency  shipped  out.  Perhaps  50%  of  it  will  be  kept 
out  for  five  months.”  If  car  conditions  improve  over  last  year,  all 
currency  shipped  into  Iroquois  County  for  the  crops  should  return 
by  January  1st,  as  the  prices  will  bring  out  the  crops.  I11  Livingston 
County  the  banks’  preparedness  depends  altogether  011  whether  the 
crops  can  be  moved  when  the  farmers  are  ready  to  sell.  If  the 
railroads  can  move  them  then,  all  will  be  satisfactory;  otherwise 
not. 

From  Du  Page  County. — “Probably  $10,000  actual  currency  will 
be  needed;  most  of  the  farmers  deposit  their  returns,  so  that  not  much 
actual  currency  is  required.  Banks  do  not  borrow  during  crop  time, 
but  call  in  commercial  paper  when  they  can  and  sell  bonds  to  accom- 
modate their  local  borrowers.” 

Money  will  be  kept  in  Kane  County  from  30  days  to  6 months.  In  the 
case  of  small  grain,  the  money  is  quickly  turned  over.  In  the  case  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  it  takes  from  4 to  6 months.  La  Salle  County  reports  that  harvest- 
ing the  crops  does  not  seem  to  make  much  stir  with  them.  Cement  and  zinc 
factories  and  mines  running  to  full  capacity  create  through  their  pay-roll  a 
plentiful  supply  of  currency.  Banks  in  Jefferson  County  will  need  about 
$10,000,  none  of  which  need  be  brought  from  outside  and  which  will  be  in 
active  use  until  January  1st,  1908.  McHenry  County  is  a dairy  country  and 
has  money  the  year  around.  The  banks  in  Tazewell  County  are  15%  better 
. prepared  than  last  year  and  will  need  not  over  $100,000.  The  banks  in 
Champaign  County  are  well  prepared  for  the  crops  if  the  railroads  can  fur- 
nish cars.  Rock  Island  County  will  need  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  Nearly 
all  the  corn  raised  here  is  fed  to  stock  and  probably  75%  of  the  small  grains 
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are  held  by  the  farmers  until  after  the  holidays.  The  banks  near  Marseilles 
are  splendidly  prepared ; will  need  $75,000  of  which  very  little,  if  any,  will  be 
brought  from  outside.  The  wheat  crop  of  Perry  County  is  mostly  'taken  by 
local  mills  and  so  but  little  currency  is  needed  to  move  it. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Of  a total  of  75  banks  reporting,  6 find  it  necessary  to  restrict  credit 
during  the  crop  moving  time.  A larger  proportion,  about  J4,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow.  The  banks  in  Vermillion  County  borrow  occasionally,  as 
it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  cars.  Banks  in  Bureau 
County  find  it  unnecessary  to  restrict  local  credit,  as  their  deposits  always 
increase  rather  than  decrease  during  crop  movements.  Banks  in  Olney 
County  have  not  restricted  credit  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  Champaign 
County  some  of  the  banks  in  the  smaller  towns  find  it  necessary  to  borrow. 
The  amount  of  such  borrowing  depends  wholly  upon  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  furnish  and  move  the  cars.  As  a general  rule,  the  banks  of  Gales- 
burg do  not  restrict  credit,  but  it  looks  more  as  though  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  this  fall,  owing  to  close  money.  They  try  to  borrow  of  each 
other  until  they  are  all  too  close,  rather  than  to  borrow  outside.  The  banks 
of  Tremont  expect  an  increase  in  deposits,  which  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
borrow. 

Elastic  Currency. 

The  majority  of  the  bankers  of  the  state  appear  to  be  against  this  meas- 
ure. Wall  Street  speculation,  and  not  crop  moving,  is  blamed  for  a great 
deal  of  our  currency  troubles.  For  example,  a banker  in  El  Paso  states 
his  opinion  as  follows : “Do  not'  think  any  legislation  would  be  of  any  benefit. 
The  difficulty  is  in  Wall  Street  speculation  and  that  should  be  discouraged, 
rather  than  protected  by  the  government.  If  the  cities  would  not  depend  on 
the  country  banks  for  currency,  there  would  be  no  scarcity.”  Other  opinions 
follow : 

Ashley. — “I  do  not  think  the  country  banks  have  been  affected  by  any  of 
the  flurries  in  the  money  center.  Some  safe  system  should  be  used  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  the  banks.  In  our  county  the  banks  have  profited  by  the  high 
rate  prevailing  in  outside  districts.” 

Delavan. — “So  long  as  the  country  is  prosperous,  there  is  plenty  of  cur- 
rency, but  when  general  confidence  is  gone,  nothing  will  help  matters  until 
confidence  is  restored.  A check  and  a draft  do  the  business  now.  When 
they  are  not  good,  there  is  no  business.” 

Wheaton. — “For  money  centers  this  would  be  a good  thing.” 

Waseca. — “We  do  not  advocate  any  change  in  the  regulation  of  our  cur- 
rency.” 

Pittsfield. — “Would  deprecate  its  issue  unless  it  was  taxed  heavily  to 
insure  speedy  retirement  when  exigency  was  passed;  only  needed  in  time  of 
financial  panics.” 

Taylorville. — “All  right,  if  all  the  conditions  you  mention  would  be  car- 
ried out.” 

Ottawa. — “Do  not  believe  in  it  unless  inflation  can  be  certainly  prevented.” 
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Galesburg. — “All  right  if  the  latter  portion  of  your  question  can  be 
proven,  but  that  is  the  trouble  of  it  all.” 

Streator. — “I  do  not  favor  credit  currency,  for  I fail  to  see  any  plan  that 
carries  safety  with  it.” 

Virginia. — “So  long  as  the  producer  understands  his  business  properly 
and  cultivates  the  'soil  properly  and  prices  stay  as  they  have  been  the  last 
few  years,  this  community  will  have  all  the  currency  it  needs  and  an  issue  of 
credit  currency  would  only  increase  wild  speculation,  principally  in  New 
York  City. 

Springfield. — “Yes,  if  issued  with  great  caution  and  with  great  restric- 
tion.” 

Mt.  Carroll.— “We  do  not  favor  any  marked  change  in  the  present  cur- 
rency plan.” 

Princeton. — “Yes,  I favor  credit  currency  if  it  can  be  properly  safe- 
guarded. Our  currency  should  be  more  elastic.” 

Carthage. — “I  think  some  provision  of  this  kind  would  be  advantageous.” 

Lincoln. — “I  favor  a credit  currency.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  much 
needed  for  country  banks.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions. — The  following  is  the  opinion  of  a large  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  of  Joliet:  “Customers  are  calling  for  immediate  deliveries 
of  orders  placed  for  September  and  October  shipment,  which  is  the  best 
indication  that  the  retail  business  at  the  present  time  is  very  good.  We  think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  any  uneasiness  in  regard  to  future  busi- 
ness.” 

Machinery  and  Hardware. — The  condition  of  the  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment business  is,  of  course,  a good  index  to  the  state  of  affairs  throughout 
the  country.  A leading  firm  in  this  line  states : “There  seems  to  be  a gen- 
eral feeling  that  there  is  going  to  be  a little  let-up  in  the  volume  of  business 
for  next  year,  though  it  has  not  been  experienced  as  yet.  It  is  probable  that 
a general  feeling  of  this  kind  will  bring  about  the  thing  that  is  dreaded.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  we  have  probably  reached  the  top  and  that  there  will  be 
closer  buying  in  anticipation  of  a slump  in  prices.  This  feeling  seems  to 
obtain  because  of  the  presidential  election  next  year  and  the  general  feeling 
that  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  are  on  a higher  level  than  they  should 
be.” 

Building  Trade  and  Supplies. — A marble  and  cut  stone  contractor,  of 
Peoria,  reports  a very  large  trade  with  banks  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  towns.  The  cement  business  during  the  past  six  months 
has  been  slackened  considerably  by  unusually  rainy  weather.  Labor  seems 
very  plentiful  and  wages  are  good.  Collections  are  very  fair  and  fairly 
prompt,  but  'there  is  a slight  falling  off  in  selling  prices. 

Grain  and  Provisions. — Two  wholesale  grocery  houses  of  Peoria  report 
equal  sales  and  perhaps  slightly  better  profits,  on  account  of  the  recent  se- 
rious advances  in  prices  of  their  products.  Prices  are  reported  too  high  on 
certain  lines,  such  as  fruits  and  dried  and  canned  vegetables.  Trade  is  on  a 
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healthy  basis  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  as  wage-earners 
are  employed,  up  to  the  last  man  and  woman,  and  at  the  highest  prices. 

Shoe  and  Leather t — A shoe  manufacturer  in  Dixon  summarizes  for  his 
line  as  follows:  “Trade  of  volume  greater;  constant  pressure  for  higher 
wages  not  relaxed ; collectionsv  during  the  liquidating  months  of  our  trade, 
April  and  May,  were  retarded  by  unfavorable  weather,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Costs  of  raw  material  still  continue  on  the  high  plane  reached  in  1906;  cot- 
ton linings  showing  further  recent  advances.” 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  trade  of  the  country  merchant 
appears  to  have  been  hurt  considerably  by  the  poor  crop  showing  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  more  than  fair.  Collections  are  equal  to  last  year.  The  mer- 
chants’ trade  of  Toulon  was  slow  during  March,  April  and  May.  June  and 
July  better.  About  50%  of  sales  are  on  credit,  more  than  last  year.  The 
merchants  of  Christian  County  report  not  so  large  a volume  of  business  and 
not  so  good  collections.  There  is  much  less  credit  extended  by  merchants  in 
Ashley  than  in  former  years  and  they  will  collect  after  threshing  season. 

New  Enterprises. — Mention  is  made  of  the  following  new  enterprises  in 
various  parts  of  the  State : 

Sterling. — A government  dam  and  milk  factory  and  several  other  fac- 
tories now  under  construction,  which  cost  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

Belvidere. — An  increase  in  piano  plant  and  several  new  plants,  which 
represent  all  told  about  $100,000  investment. 

Waseca. — A large  school  house  and  club  house,  costing  together  $55,000. 

Joliet. — Several  new  enterprises,  capital  estimated  at  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

El  Paso. — A railroad  supply  company,  capital  $25,000. 

Ottawa. — A large  plate  glass  factory  is  being  erected,  which  expects  to 
start  business  in  3 or  4 months. 

Streator. — About  $100,000  is  being  puit  into  a plant,  which  will  rebuild 
freight  cars. 

Princeton. — The  Illinois  Valley  Railway  Co.  has  built  a line  from  Prince- 
ton to  Spring  Valley,  investing  about  $300,000. 

Albion. — A new  brick  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  sewer- 
pipe  has  been  established,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000. 

Danville. — A plant  for  the  manufacture  of  street  cars  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Carlyle. — They  are  boring  here  for  oil,  though  no  oil  wells  have  been 
completed  as  yet. 

Building. — Building  has  very  largely  decreased  throughout  the  State, 
which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  increase  in  price  of  building  material.  There 
has  been  no  building  to  speak  of  in  Whiteside  County  for  several  years. 
Wheaton  reports  a decrease  on  account  of  scarce  labor  and  high  cost  of  labor 
and  material.  Building  has  been  very  inactive  at  St.  Anne  for  two  or  three 
years  past;  this  year  is  no  exception. 

Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — Not  one  correspondent  reports 
a decrease  in  the  price  of  land  during  the  year ; on  the  other  hand,  many 
report  a very  healthy  increase.  Farm  lands  in  Hardin  County  are  scarcely 
obtainable,  and  then  only  at  prices  from  25%  to  50%  higher  than  last  year. 
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The  mines  and  rock  quarries  are  making  it  hard  for  farmers  to  secure  help 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops,  some  failing  to  do  so.  Land  prices  near 
Marseilles  are  still  on  the  advance  and  are  now  apparently  too  high  for  spec- 
ulation. Land  in  Cass  County  is  high.  Prices  increvased  5%  during  last 
year  and  100%  over  the  last  ten  years.  Land  values  in  Tazewell  County 
have  increased  about  10%  per  acre  the  last  year.  In  McHenry  County  lands 
are  at  about  the  same  price,  but  sales  are  slower.  As  to  outside  speculation, 
a number  of  banks  report  it  to  be  prevalent  and  sometimes  harmfully  so. 
$25,000  has  gone  from  Toulon  County  to  Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa in  the  form  of  land  investments.  Too  much  speculation  in  land  at  too 
high  prices  makes  the  situation  in  Woodford  County  appear  unfavorable. 
The  effect  has  been  to  increase  demands  for  funds  and  decrease  deposits. 
Reports  from  Tazewell  and  Whiteside  Counties  are  a bit  more  optimistic. 
In  the  former  there  has  been  rather  less  inclination  to  buy  land  in  the  West, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  close  money  among  farmers  for  the  past  20 
years.  In  the  latter  there  has  been  some  speculation  in  Texas,  Colorado, 
Dakota  and  Canada  land,  but  with  no  bad  effects,  as  deposits  have  increased. 
Everybody  in  Galesburg  is  reported  to  own  land  in  Canada,  Dakota,  Texas 
or  New  Mexico.  The  effect  of  all  this  speculation  is  poor.  The  investments 
are  producing  nothing  and  most  of  the  land  has  not  been  all  paid  for.  There 
has  been  a movement  from  Bureau  County  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
toward  land  investment  in  Western  and  Southern  lands.  Investments  in  the 
North  and  Southwest  have  taken  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  Warren  and 
Hancock  Counties.  A good  deal  of  Stephenson  County  money  has  been 
taken  to  Dakota  and  Canada. 

General  Business  Outlook. — On  account  of  the  poor  crops,  the  business 
outlook  does  not  appear  altogether  favorable  and  there  is  considerable  un- 
easiness on  this  score.  It  is  considered  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  poor 
crops  in  Grundy  County.  Too  much  rain  in  Clark  County  has  caused  the 
same  feeling.  Business  conditions  in  Iroquois  County  up  to  this  date  good. 
The  crop,  however,  is  not  so  good.  Money  appears  to  be  plentiful.  A gen- 
eral feeling  that  prices  are  inflated  is  causing  uneasiness  in  Livingston 
County. 

A correspondent  in  Piatt  County  states  that  there  is  possibly  a slight  con- 
traction of  local  business.  If  we  get  fair  crops,  the  situation  is  favorable 
as  compared  with  the  past  10  years,  is  the  opinion  of  a banker  in  Whiteside 
County. 

Labor  Situation. — As  a general  rule,  labor  conditions  appear  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  it  is  reported  unsatisfactory  in  Christian  County,  being  dom- 
inated by  too  many  unions.  In  Jefferson  County  they  cannot  get  enough  la- 
borers. Harvest  hands  are  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  In  Iroquois  County 
labor  is  not  to  be  depended  upon;  laborers  strike  and  desert  the  farmers 
without  notice.  Women  and  children  do  the  work.  In  McHenry  County 
labor  is  high  and  quality  poor.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a tendency  to  de- 
mand big  pay  and  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  A banker  in  Champaign 
County  thinks  that  politics  has  something  to  do  with  unsatisfactory  labor 
conditions.  He  states  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  labor  for  farms 
and  ordinary  work,  but  that  this  might  be  remedied  by  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  president  in  1908. 
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II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 


A.  SUMMARY. 

On  averaging  estimates  for  the  entire  State,  we  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults expressed  in  percentages  as  compared  with  last  year : 

Wheat,  104% 

Corn,  83% 

Oats,  81% 

Rye,  109% 

Barley  is  but  little  grown. 

The  yield,  expressed  in  bushels  would  then  be  as  follows : 

Wheat,  40,100,000  bushels, 

Corn,  288,100,000  bushels, 

Oats,  87,290,000  bushels, 

Rye,  1,191,000  bushels. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  VARIOUS  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  agricultural  implement  house  reports  as  follows:  “In  Northern  Illi- 
nois the  crops  are  not  in  good  condition.  Oats  are  rather  short;  corn  is 
weedy,  and  in  a good  many  low  spots  is  badly  injured  by  too  much  rain, 
enough  to  press  down  the  general  average  of  crops  by  a good  per  cent.”  An- 
other correspondent  writes : “The  crops  in  a general  way  are  better  than  has 
been  reported.  While,  of  course,  the  oats  crop  will  not  be  a bumper  in  this 
State,  it  will  be  a fair  average  crop.”  A cement  manufacturing  company  in 
Utica  has  this  to  say:  “The  weather  is  now  very  favorable  for  the  small 
grain,  but  it  is  very  backward,  owing  to  continual  rains.  Corn  crops  are  in 
very  fair  condition,  but  the  rain  prevents  the  farmers  from  completing  their 
cultivation,  which  we  are  afraid  will  shorten  the  crops.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  we  will  have  a good  average  year.” 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Wheat. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  State,  although  small,  of  course,  is  in  the 
best  condition  of  any  of  the  crops.  With  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  portion,  comprising  about  a dozen  counties,  the  crop  is  uni- 
versally good.  The  average  of  the  crop,  exclusive  of  this  territory,  is  7% 
greater  than  last  year.  The  addition  of  this  territory  brings  the  percentage 
down  to  4%,  as  noted  above.  In  the  territory  within  a radius  of  150  miles 
of  Chicago,  practically  no  wheat  is  raised;  elsewhere  the  crop  is  harvested 
or  being  harvested.  A number  of  counties  report  that  rain  is  interfering  with 
the  harvesting  and  also  that  it  is  damaging  the  crop  while  in  shock.  On 
some  of  the  low  lands  and  river  bottoms  excessive  rains  hurt  the  yield.  The 
counties  of  Tazewell,  Pike  and  Logan,  state  that  the  rain  is  damaging  grain 
while  in  shock.  Rain  is  delaying  the  threshing  in  Clark  County.  The  har- 
vesting is  late.  It  has  been  damaged  on  the  low  lands  and  river  bottoms  in 
Bureau  County,  but  has  gotten  along  without  serious  damage  on  the  uplands. 
The  yield  in  this  county,  as  a whole,  will  be  about  average. 
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Corn. 

Corn  is  very  backward  and  must  have  a late  fall  to  yield  anywhere 
near  an  average  crop.  It  has  been  making  rapid  progress,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  its  handicap  is  very  great.  In  a district  of  which 
Peoria  may  be  taken  as  a center,  and  for  a radius  of  about  70  miles,  con- 
ditions are  considerably  better  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  This  dis- 
trict reports  no  serious  damage  at  the  present  time,  though  it  was  delayed  in 
the  early  season  by  rains.  The  crop  here  is  very  promising,  is  developing 
fast  and  will  yield  a little  more  than  last  year.  One  county  estimates  the 
yield  at  about  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  conditions 
are  very  discouraging.  Continuous  rains,  late  spring,  lack  of  cultivation, 
river  floods,  and  weeds  have  all  tended  to  spoil  the  prospects.  In  Kane 
County  it  was  planted  late  and  met  with  cold  weather  up  to  June  1st.  On 
the  low  grounds  it  is  very  poor  and  weedy  and  a week  late.  On  the  higher 
grounds  the  crop  may  average  up  to  last  year.  In  Iroquois  County  corn  is 
poor.  The  farmers  cannot  work  it,  as  it  is  raining  every  day  and  there  can- 
not be  more  than  60%  of  last  year’s  crop.  In  Kankakee  County,  adjoining, 
the  crop  is  three  or  four  weeks  behind.  The  last  three  weeks,  however,  have 
produced  wonderful  improvements;  it  is  growing  fast  and  is  large  enough 
to  lay  by,  but  the  ground  is  very  weedy  'and  packed  by  the  recent  rains.  The 
yield  w-ill  be  70%  of  last  year.  Rain  has  prevented  cultivation  in  Champaign 
County,  though  it  is  now  growing  excellently.  Too  much  rain  in  Clark 
County  has  cut  the  crop  in  half.  In  Richland  County  on  the  low  grounds, 
the  crop  is  very  foul.  On  the  higher  ground,  however,  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition. In  Hardin  County,  located  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  crop  was  dam- 
aged in  the  spring  by  late  frosts,  excessive  rains  and  overflow,  which  all  com- 
bined to  make  the  corn  scant  in  acreage  and  from  10  to  30  days  late.  It 
will  yield  25%  less  than  last  year.  The  acreage  in  Gallatin  County  adjoining, 
is  only  half  of  last  year  and  the  yield  25%  less  on  account  of  rain.  Wet 
weather  in  Johnson  County  has  reduced  the  yield  to  40%  of  last  year.  In 
Perry  County  the  bottoms  are  all  drowned  out  and  the  yield  will  be  60% 
of  last  year. 

Oats. 

The  State  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  conditions.  North 
of  a line  connecting  Clark  County  on  the  East  and  Calhoun  County  on 
the  West,  conditions  are  almost  uniformly  bad.  South  of  this  line,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  counties  bordering  the  Ohio  river,  conditions  are 
very  much  improved  over  last  year.  In  the  Northern  portion  there  are  com- 
plaints of  rust,  green  bugs,  late  frost  and  rain.  Starting  in  the  counties  near 
Chicago  and  proceeding  South,  conditions  are  about  as  follows : In  Du  Page 
County  the  grain  is  not  filling  properly  and  shows  20%  less  yield.  The  crop 
is  of  lighter  weight  in  Will  County,  but  will  total  about  the  same  number 
of  bushels.  In  Kankakee  County  all  the  lower  leaves  are  red  and  part  of 
the  head  is  blighted.  It  suffered  in  the  spring  from  protracted  cold  and  dry 
weather  and  will  yield  about  two-thirds  of  last  year.  The  oat  harvesting  is 
progressing  in  Iroquois  County,  but  the  ground  is  so  soft  and  wet  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  harvest  with  a machine.  Rust  is  reported  in  Livingston 
County.  The  grain  is  14  days  late  and  of  about  80%  yield.  Rust  and  green 
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bugs  have  made  the  crop  io  days  later  in  McHenry  County.  Bugs  and  rust 
in  Kankakee  County  have  damaged  the  crop  50%.  Green  bugs  are  reported 
in  Carroll  County,  also  in  Whiteside  County  adjoining,  where  the  yield  is 
expected  to  be  only  a half  of  last  year’s.  The  green  bug  is  also  present  in 
Bureau  County.  The  crop  in  Tazewell  County  is  chaffy  and  light,  caused 
by  rust  and  green  louse.  None  has  been  cut  in  Logan  County.  They  ex- 
pect an  inferior  quality  and  25%  less  yield.  The  seeding  was  late  in  Cass 
County  and  has  been  poorly  cultivated.  It  is  ready  to  cut  in  Hancock  County 
but  it  is  too  wet.  It  is  also  too  wet  to  harvest  in  Piatt  County.  South  of  our 
imaginary  line,  conditions  appear  more  optimistic.  In  a number  of  counties 
the  grain  is  harvested  and  actual  yields  show  an  increase  over  last  year.  This 
is  true  in  Richland,  Wayne,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Clinton  Counties.  Ad- 
joining Washington  County,  which  reports  at  least  an  equal  yield  to  last  year 
and  no  damage  in  Perry  County.  This  county  reports  thait  bugs  have  de- 
stroyed the  entire  crop.  In  Hardin  and  Johnson  Counties,  near  the  river, 
spring  rains  retarded  the  sowing  until  too  late  and  the  yield  will  only  show 
one-half  of  last  year’s  average. 

Rye. 

Only  a few  counties  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  report  any 
considerable  acreage  of  rye.  So  far  as  reported,  however,  it  is  in  good 
condition  and  an  increased  yield. 

Other  Crops. 

The  hay  crop  is  unusually  heavy  over  most  of  the  State.  Some 
trouble  is  being  experienced,  however,  on  account  of 
The  crop  is  not  curing  properly.  Potatoes  are  a fair 
grown.  Fruit  is  a failure  almost  everywhere,  this  year 
off  year  for  apples,  peaches,  etc. 


rains  during  harvest, 
crop  where  they  are 
is  appearing  to  be  an 
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I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  business  conditions  here  are  reported  to  be  fair.  The  lateness  of 
the  season  has  hurt  the  merchants  somewhat,  as  they  could  not  dispose  of 
spring  stocks.  There  is  some  recession  in  business  in  consequence,  but  not 
sufficient  to  be  alarming.  This  is  due  also  to  the  stiffness  of  money,  which 
tends  to  contract  loans.  It  is  reported  that  their  financial  institutions  carry 
heavy  reserves  as  a rule  and  are  scrutinizing  loans  closely,  taking  on  little 
new  business.  There  is  no  trouble  between  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers. As  to  the  future  one  correspondent  states  that  he  believes  there 
has  been  much  over  trading  and  that  the  tension  is  steadily  growing  tighter 
and  that  unless  there  is  a let-up  in  business  demands  before  long,  something  is 
going  to  snap ; it  therefore  behooves  the  wise  man  to  ‘go  slow.’  ” 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

The  money  demand  in  the  State  is  considered  good  though  a few  of  the 
banks  carry  very  strong  reserves.  Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  7%  and 
8%  respectively  over  last  year.  Columbus  reports  a money  demand  greater 
than  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Over  50%  of  the  bankers  in  the  State  are  buyers  of  commercial  paper 
from  both  correspondents  and  note  brokers.  Of  those  reporting  however, 
the  number  of  counties  whose  purchases  are  decreasing  is  greater  than  of 
those  increasing.  Michigan  City  reports  that  banks  are  buying  about  10% 
more  than  last  year.  Previous  purchases  have  proven  very  satisfactory  in- 
deed ; no  losses  in  several  years.  Banks  in  Clinton  County  formerly  handled 
it',  but  have  since  discontinued  buying.  Dyer  states  that  it  is  bought  to  a 
limited  extent,  less  than  10%,  and  is  not  considered  as  satisfactory  as  home 
loans.  Commercial  paper  is  considered  satisfactory  in  Jeffersonville  the 
banks  never  having  had  a loss  and  no  extensions  asked.  Commercial  paper 
bought  in  Wells  County  has  decreased.  They  only  use  outside  paper  when 
there  is  no  home  demand. 
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B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

A correspondent  in  Indianapolis  states  that  the  banks  in  the  large  cities 
will  be  able  to  handle  the  crop  movement  without  assistance. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Over  $2,000,000,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  needed  for  the  crops,  of'  which 
something  less  than  $800,000  will  come  in  from  outside.  On  account  of  the 
large  number  of  reserve  cities  near  by,  this  currency  will  stay  out  not  over 
two  months.  The  banks  in  La  Porte  County  will  not  need  to  draw  on  the 
reserve  centers  for  currency.  All  the  currency  needed  in  Putnam  County, 
amounting  to  about  $50,000,  will  come  from  Indianapolis.  Almost  all  that 
is  needed  in  Grant  County  comes  over  the  counter.  A very  small  per  cent 
of  any  business  in  Newton  County  is  done  with  currency.  The  length  of 
time  that  that  which  is  brought  in  will  be  kept  depends  on  the  car  supply. 
On  account  of  pay-rolls,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ship  into  Bartholomew  County. 
All  the  banks  in  Jefferson  County  are  strong  in  currency  and  will  probably 
need  only  $50,000  to  $75,000  from  reserve  centers.  That  sent  into  Clark 
County  will  be  kept  in  active  use  possibly  longer  than  heretofore,  as  farmers 
are  not  in  need  of  money  and  will  hold  their  crops  as  long  as  possible.  Wells 
County  reports  as  follows:  “We  are  perfectly  able  to  care  for  all  the  crop 
movement  without  outside  help  of  any  kind  and  have  been  for  years.  Dur- 
ing the  crop  movement  in  August  and  September  and  the  hog  movement 
during  the  early  fall,  our  currency  shipments  average  $10,000  per  week.  We 
very  rarely  ship  currency  out.” 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

A small  number  of  the  bankers  find  it  necessary  to  curtail  credit  and 
borrow  themselves  in  the  fall.  Our  correspondent  from  Wells  County  reports 
that  their  customers  are  usually  reducing,  rather  than  increasing,  their  ob- 
ligations during  this  time. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Of  a total  of  41  bankers  reporting,  24  state  they  are  in  favor  of  credit 
currency,  7 that  they  are  in  favor  of  it  in  general,  but  can  see  no  local  need 
for  it,  and  10  that  are  opposed  to  it.  Individual  expressions  follow : 

La  Porte. — “We  think  any  change  would  create  distrust  and  no  gain 
would  be  made.” 

Vevay. — “Not  necessary  so  far  as  this  sort  of  country  is  concerned.” 

Camden. — “I  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  it  could  be  arranged  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  conservative.” 

Lawrenceburg. — “Credit  currency  is  all  right,  if  redemption  is  made 
compulsory  when  not  needed.  Never  found  necessary  in  this  section.” 

Fort  Wayne. — “Do  not  believe  in  asset  currency.  Assets  of  banks 
should  be  kept  strictly  as  security  for  depositors.” 
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C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

In  the  hardware  industry,  business  has  been  sustained,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  season  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  weeks  late.  It  is  the 
belief,  however,  of  a correspondent  at  Richmond  that  the  trade  feels  as  if 
the  top  prices  in  the  hardware  line  had  been  reached,  and  for  that  reason 
there  will  be  great  caution  in  buying  goods  from  now  on  at  the  prevailing 
prices  and  that'  this  will  have  a tendency  to  curtail  business  for  some  months, 
however  large  the  crops  may  be  or  however  bright  the  prospects  are  for  the 
growing  crop.  There  are  no  particular  labor  troubles  and  collections  are 
about  as  usual. 

In  the  buggy  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  a very  important  one  in 
Indiana,  the  trade  has  suffered  during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  un- 
usually late  spring  and  extremely  wet  and  unseasonable  weather.  High 
prices  for  wood  stock,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  other  raw  materials  are  con- 
sidered the  only  discouraging  factor  in  the  prospect. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Merchants’  trade  cannot  be  said  to 
be  more  than  fair  and  collections  equal  to  last  year.  Unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  State  are  attributed  to  the  inroads  of  the  mail 
order  houses.  Merchants’  trade  in  Rush  County  continues  good.  Business 
is  done  on  a cash  basis. 

New  Enterprises.—  The  steel  plants  in  the  counties  near  Chicago  are  the 
most  important'  new  industries  reported.  At  Hammond  there  has  been  estab- 
lished The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company’s  plant,  in  which  $4,000,000  has 
been  invested,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation’s  plant  of  $75,000,000 
investment.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  General  Electric  plant  at 
Fort  Wayne.  The  Chicago  & New  York  Air  Line  Railroad  is  making  good 
progress  through  the  country  near  La  Porte.  In  Tell  City  there  is  a brick 
manufacturing  plant  established,  $35,000  invested.  The  Cincinnati,  Bluffton 
& Chicago  Railroad  Company  are  building  a new  road  to  Portland,  at  a cost 
of  $1,500,000.  Four  new  factories  have  been  located  at  Lebanon,  as  follows: 
cream  separator,  $65,000;  mitten,  $100,000;  radiator,  $30,000;  steel  wheel, 
$75,000.  Interurban  lines  through  Jeffersonville  are  running  through  South- 
ern Indiana  have  been  completed. 

Building. — Building  on  the  whole,  has  rather  decreased,  though  many 
counties  are  an  exception.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  Frankfort  is 
given  as  the  high  price  of  building  material.  Wages  are  so  high  in  the  build- 
ing trades  that  building  has  been  checked  in  Bluffton. 

Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — 'Outside  investment  is  reported 
as  follows : 

From  Kentland  about  $30,000  has  gone  out  in  land  investments  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas.  About  $100,000  has  gone  out  of  Hancock  County,  which 
has  made  the  local  demand  greater.  It  has  all  gone  to  places  where  land  is 
cheap.  Investments  in  lands  in  the  State  itself  are  quite  general.  The  ten- 
dency of  land  values  has  been  upward.  We  received  the  following  report 
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from  Wells  County:  “There  has  been  no  speculation,  but  lands  have  shown 
an  advancing  tendency,  not  so  marked  lately,  but  amounting  to  fully  100% 
in  ten  years.  This  is  due  to  advance  in  prices  of  products.  It  has  made 
some  farm  mortgages,  but  has  brought  money  into  the  market  and  largely 
increased  the  financial  standing  of  the  farmers.”  Many  farms  have  changed 
hands  near  Elkhart,  at  an  advance  of  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  Business 
property  has  also  advanced  10%.  Farm  lands  near  Michigan  City  and  Ham- 
mond have  increased  in  value  at  least  5% , near  De  Kalb  about  15%. 

General  Business  Outlook. — Comment  is  varied  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Fort  Wayne. — “The  business  situation  and  outlook  slightly  less  favor- 
able in  some  lines  and  prices  falling  off  and  demand  lessening.  A feeling 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  is  prevalent.” 

Jeffersonville. — “Business  situation  and  outlook  more  favorable  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.” 

Columbus. — “So  far  as  the  farmers  and  local  merchants  go,  there  are 
no  unfavorable  indications ; however,  our  manufacturers  seem  to  feel  that 
there  is  a slight  change  for  the  worse.” 

Rushville. — “On  the  whole,  the  business  situation  is  excellent  and  all 
crops  will  be  good.  There  is  promise  of  a bumper  corn  crop.  Farmers  are 
very  prosperous  and  land  is  high.  Little  land  in  this  county  now  sells  for 
less  than  $100  an  acre.  Taxes  are  high,  but  all  conditions  favor  continuance 
of  prosperity.  This  community  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  having  little 
manufacturing.” 

Camden. — “Wages  are  too  high  for  farmers  to  realize  on  the  farm  lands. 
Too  many  young  men  are  leaving  the  farms  and  going  to  the  cities.  The 
progress  of  the  country  must  come  out  of  the  earth,  and  if  this  is  neglected 
there  will  surely  be  a slump  in  business.” 

Claypool. — “General  prospects  for  farmers  are  not  as  good  as  last  year; 
they  are  discouraged  over  bad  weather  and  poor  crop  working  conditions.” 

Shelbyville. — “The  business  situation  seems  about  as  good,  but  there  is 
a slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  prevailing,  which  we  fear  will 
do  some  hurt.” 

Knox. — “The  business  outlook  depends  upon  the  effects  of  hostile  legis- 
lation, having  to  do  with  State,  County,  Township,  School,  Municipal  and' 
Town  Corporation  funds.  The  law  goes  into  effect  December  1st,  1907. 

Vevay. — “Business  situation  favorable,  attributable  to  good  crops  in  past 
years  and  better  prices.” 

Sullivan. — “Rather  unfavorable  as  compared  with  the  last  few  years, 
caused  by  less  work  in  the  coal  mines,  less  building  contracts,  late  season 
for  crops  and  over-speculation  in  real  estate.” 

Bluffton. — “There  is  nothing  unfavorable  in  sight,  except  that  crop  pros- 
pects average  rather  lower  than  last  year  and  we  are  having  too  much  rain 
for  harvesting.” 

Dyer. — “Business  situation  perhaps  not  up  to  the  past  few  years,  owing 
to  poor  crop  prospects.” 

Labor  Situation. — Farm  labor  is  scarce.  The  attraction  of  higher  wages 
in  cities  and  manufacturing  districts  pulls  a great  many  laborers  away  from 
the  agricultural  districts. 
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In  Crown  Point  help  of  all  kinds  is  hard  to  get  and  wages  are  high ; in 
Hammond,  labor,  especially  for  mechanics  is  high  in  cost;  in  Brookville  wages 
are  getting  too  high;  in  Fort  Wayne,  one  of  the  largest  industries  has  had  a 
strike  in  its  foundry  department,  which  is  still  unsettled.  Common  labor  is 
scarce;  in  Elkhart  all  classes  are  better  paid  than  a year  ago;  in  Dyer  the 
farmers  are  unable  to  secure  help  at  any  price,  owing  to  demand  from  manu- 
facturing centers. 

II.  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  decreased  acreage  planted  to  wheat,  by 
reason  of  its  poor  start,  the  yield  as  compared  with  last  year  should  be  about 
80%.  The  other  crops  average  up  about  as  follows: 

Corn,  84%, 

Oats,  80%, 

Rye,  90%. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

Wheat  over  the  whole  State  is  better  than  was  anticipated  and  will  easily 
give  an  average  ordinary  crop.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Indianapolis 
it  is  considered  less  than  last  year.  As  it  is  at  least  three  weeks  behind,  no 
threshing  has  been  done  yet  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  yield.  There 
are  reports  of  some  fields  that  will  give  as  high  as  30  to  35  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Corn  is  in  excellent  condition,  of  good,  rich  color  and  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  from  all  present  appearances  will  make  an  average  crop. 

There  is  no  fruit.  Oats  and  grass  are  poor. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Wheat. 

Over  most  of  the  State  the  crop  is  harvested  and  partly  in  shock.  Con- 
tinuous rains  have  greatly  interfered  with  threshing  and  are  now  causing 
some  of  the  grain  to  sprout  while  in  the  shock.  Harvest  occurred  consider- 
ably later  than  is  usual  as  the  crop  was  from  two  to  three  weeks  late.  On 
account  of  rains  in  the  spring  it  was  necessary  to  plow  up  a great  many  fields 
just  planted  and  resow  with  oats;  thus  the  acreage  was  considerably  reduced 
from  last  year.  Very  little  is  raised  in  the  counties  nearest  to  Chicago  and 
that  which  is  grown  received  very  poor  attention.  About  20%  of  the  total 
area  grown  in  Lake  County  was  buried  under  weeds  and  could  not  be 
worked.  In  Newton  County  wet  weather  during  June  and  July  kept  the 
farmers  out  of  the  fields  and  the  crop  will  amount  to  practically  nothing.  In 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  State  to  the  East  there  is  considerably  more  acre- 
age and  in  some  counties  prospects  for  a largely  increased  yield  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  crop  is  spotted  however,  as  in  Steuben,  De  Kalb  and  La 
Grange  Counties  it  is  reported  in  shock  and  of  20%  better  yield,  whereas  in 
Allen,  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko  Counties,  very  close  by,  it  is  in  poor  shape. 
Owing  to  continuous  rains,  many  fields  were  sowed  to  oats  in  the  spring. 
Conditions  are  mixed  in  Elkhart  County,  as  it  is  good  on  the  sand  and  open 
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lands,  but  poor  on  account  of  too  much  moisture  on  the  clay  lands.  Down 
the  State  a little  further,  in  Delaware  County,  it  is  reported  as  badly  winter 
killed  and  of  about  half  a yield.  About  half  the  acreage  was  plowed  up  and 
sowed  to  oats.  Having  had  a great  deal  of  rain,  they  had  a hard  time  to 
harvest  and  save  the  grain.  Threshing  was  two  to  three  weeks  late  all 
through  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Rush,  Hancock  and  Shelby,  having  been  de- 
layed by  rains,  and  the  crop  in  the  shock  is  now  being  damaged  by  the  same 
cause.  Further  to  the  West,  in  Case,  Carroll,  White,  Clinton,  Boone,  Hen- 
drick, Putnam  and  Vigo  Counties,  conditions  are  better.  The  acreage  is  in- 
creased slightly  here  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  yield  about  equal  to  last 
year.  In  the  counties  bordering  the  Ohio  River,  conditions  are  very  unfavor- 
able at  the  present  time.  On  account  of  wet  weather  during  harvest,  yields 
are  shorter  than  they  seemed  to  be  before  threshing.  The  river  bottoms  have 
been  flooded. 

Corn. 

Corn,  although  very  late,  is  now  coming  on  tremendously  fast.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  it  can  mature  before  the  frosts  come.  In 
a number  of  district's  the  wet  fields  have  prevented  proper  cultivation  and 
insects  are  reported.  In  De  Kalb  County  ther'e  is  only  a small  yield  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  that  can  mature.  The  crop  is  growing  fast  in  Allen  County, 
but  rains  are  preventing  working.  It  is  a good  stand  near  Elkhart,  but  small 
and  from  15  to  20  days  late.  It  is  much  too  wet,  especially  on  the  clay  lands. 
Rains  and  weedy  fields  will  make  the  yield  15%  less  in  Wells  County.  No 
damage  and  10%  increase  is  reported  from  Jay  County  adjoining.  It  is 
growing  nicely  in  Delaware  County,  though  ten  days  late;  yield  75%.  Floods 
have  set  back  its  growth  in  Dearborn  County  six  weeks;  yield  50%.  It  is 
too  wet  to  cultivate  in  Jennings  County,  though  it  is  growing  fine  and  seems 
promising.  With  a late  fall  the  yield  in  Clark  County  should  be  equal  to 
last  year,  as  it  is  growing  fine,  but  it  is  at  present  weedy  and  backward. 
Green  bug  and  early  cold  have  damaged  the  crop  at  least  one-fourth  in  Floyd 
County.  It  is  very  little  late  in  Bartholomew  County  but  has  had  no  damage. 
It  is  doing  fine  in  Hancock  County  and  growing  fast.  High  water  prevented 
seeding  in  Knox  County  and  the  acreage  is  reduced  25%. 

Oats. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  groups  of  counties,  the  oats  yield  will  be 
very  poor,  perhaps  not  more  than  80%  of  last  year.  Green  bug,  rust  and 
rain  are  held  responsible.  In  a series  of  counties  along  the  Ohio  River,  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  the  crop  will  average  no  more  than  one- 
half  of  last  year.  Green  bug  is  reported  in  most  of  these  counties.  It  has 
been  also  badly  affected  by  dry  weather  and  late  sowing.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  North  of  Indianapolis,  the  conditions  are  a little  bit 
improved  and  the  yield  here  is  variously  estimated  at  from  equal  to  25% 
better  than  last  year.  Still  further  North,  rains  have  brought  down  the 
yields  very  greatly.  The  crop  is  also  light.  In  Allen  County  the  acreage  has 
been  increased  20%  and  this  may  make  up  for  other  conditions.  Green  bug 
is  reported  in  all  the  counties  near  Lake  Michigan. 
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Other  Crops. 

Rye  is  reported  in  a few  scattering  counties,  particularly  those  in  the 
Northeast  corner.  It  is  in  fair  condition  here  and  of  about  equal  yield  to 
last  year.  No  damage. 

Hay  is  a very  much  better  crop  this  year,  but  clover  is  practically  a fail- 
ure. 

Potatoes  average  up  well. 

Timothy  hay  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Live  stock  is  doing  well  and  bringing  good  prices.  Pastures  are  good. 


OHIO. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

There  is  no  radical  difference  in  the  situation  this  year.  Manufacturers 
are  sold  ahead  to  the  usual  amount.  Trade  in  other  lines  has  been  generally 
good  and  most  of  the  merchants  report  average  sales.  Due  to  the  coldness 
of  the  season,  sales  of  spring  and  summer  goods  were  light.  Cars  are  hard 
to  get,  profits  are  still  good,  but  have  not  been  adjusted  to  the  steady  increase 
in  the  price  of  labor  and  material.  Prices  are  generally  well  maintained. 
Labor  is  well  employed  at  high  prices  and  it  is  reported  by  one  Cincinnati 
correspondent  that  nine-tenths  of  the  laboring  class  spend  in  living  95%  of 
their  earnings ; hence  both  the  retailer  and  wholesaler  are  benefitted.  A feel- 
ing of  quiet  conservatism  is  preventing  some  new  enterprises  being  started 
and  general  building  is  a little  less  than  last  year.  Among  the  financial  in- 
stitutions there  is  a general  disposition  to  be  very  conservative. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  an  average  of  14%  and  11%  respec- 
tively. It  is  reported  from  Port  Clinton  that  deposits  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year  at  this  time.  They  increase  at  harvest  time  and  fall  off  to  a certain 
extent  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Commercial  Paper. 

42%  of  the  bankers  of  the  State  are  in  the  habit  of  making  investments 
in  this  class  of  loans.  These  loans  make  up  an  average  of  20%  of  the  total. 
The  banks  in  Millenbury  buy  only  secured  paper ; no  commercial  paper. 
Banks  in  Marion  have  a local  demand  for  all  their  funds.  Among  the  farm- 
ers of  Darke  County  the  demand  for  money  is  short.  Business  paper  is  in 
good  demand.  The  country  bankers  buy  but  little  commercial  paper.  Banks 
in  the  cities  are  loaning  their  funds  through  city  correspondents  on  call  and 
in  the  form  of  Eastern  time  collateral  loans.  Call  loans  on  collateral  only 
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are  made  in  Claremont  County  up  to  20%  of  the  total  loans.  None  of  the 
banks  in  Putnam  County  buy  this  class  of  paper,  as  there  is  a good  local  de- 
mand. Commercial  paper  bought  through  correspondents  for  banks  in  Jef- 
ferson County  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  total  loans. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Not  very  many  counties  report  the  need  of  shipping  in  currency.  The  larg- 
est amount  reported  is  from  Paulding  County,  where  it  is  estimated  a million 
dollars  is  necessary  for  the  crops,  of  which  practically  all  will  have  to  be 
shipped  in.  The  banks  here  are  most  certainly  in  favor  of  credit  currency. 
About  $100,000  will  have  to  be  brought  into  Huron  County,  but  the  money 
paid  out  is  returned  to  the  banks  and  used  over  again.  About  $50,000  is 
likely  enough  for  Putnam  County,  most  of  which  will  be  brought  from 
Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  It  is  kept  a short  time  only.  No  cur- 
rency is  necessary  in  Holmes  County,  as  the  crop  business  is  distributed 
throughout  the  year.  The  banks  of  Darke  County  are  in  excellent  shape  to 
care  for  the  coming  crop  and  will  need  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  for  oats 
and  wheat.  For  corn  and  tobacco,  probably  much  more.  The  supply  of 
money  in  Summit  County  is  always  adequate  for  crop  moving.  None  need 
be  brought  in.  The  banks  of  Turnbull  County  are  well  prepared,  the  only 
things  shipped  in  this  county  being  cheese,  milk,  hay,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs ; 
very  little  grain. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  during  Crop  Moving  Period. 

None  of  the  banks  report  it  necessary  to  restrict  local  credit  and  only 
one  or  two  to  borrow.  Such  borrowings  are  for  only  a small  amount.  The 
banks  of  Allen  County  do  not  borrow,  but  they  frequently  find  it  necessary 
to  rediscount  late  in  the  fall. 

Elastic  Currency. 

52%  of  the  banks  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency,  29%  against  it  and 
19%  can  see  no  necessity  for  it  in  their  own  locality. 

Varied  comment  follows: 

Lima. — “Think  a more  thorough  adjustment  of  the  currency  we  now 
have  would  go  a long  way  toward  eliminating  the  need  of  a larger  circula- 
tion.” 

Jackson. — “Don’t'  believe  in  asset  currency.” 

Warren. — “I  see  no  need  of  currency  notes  and  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  prevent  inflation  to  some  extent  by  any  regulation.” 

Troy. — “Where  needed  we  can  see  no  serious  objection  to  it.” 

Bellefontaine. — “You  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  set  up  any  method  by  which 
currency  will  regulate  itself  and  no  good  bank  would  pay  5 per  cent  on  credit 
currency.  The  way  to  get  elastic  currency  is  to  allow  banks  to  use  their  re- 
serve down  to  10%  in  times  of  stringency.  This  is  wh,at  a reserve  fund  is  for 
and  not  to  lock  up  in  the  vault.  When  the  stringency  is  over,  it  will  go  back 
of  itself.” 
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Cuyahoga  Falls. — “i.  The  National  Banks  should  issue  to  their  full 
capacity  and  capital. 

2.  Then  a credit  money  should  be  provided  open  to  all  banks  under 
proper  qualifications  and  restrictions.” 

Greenville. — “With  the  trend  to  speculation  of  our  people,  I regard  the 
question  of  credit  currency  a very  difficult  problem  to  solve.” 

Norwalk. — “Present  circulation  is  amply  sufficient;  any  further  issue 
would  only  encourage  inflation  and  speculation.” 

Steubenville. — “We  have  never  seen  any  plan  suggested  where  currency 
would  be  issued  when  wanted  and  retired  automatically  when  not  needed.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

In  the  agricultural  implement  line  the  volume  of  trade  is  reported  very 
much  larger  than  in  1906;  collections  good;  labor  advancing  in  price,  which 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Prices  for  materials  have 
been  constantly  advancing,  compelling  an  advance  in  the  selling  prices  of 
goods,  in  order  to  keep  up  a fair  margin  of  profits.  No  indications  of  a 
falling  off  in  demand  for  the  coming  six  months  at  least,  and  possibly  twelve. 
It  is  thought  that  the  business  of  the  country  is  in  such  shape  that  the  presi- 
dential election  will  not  make  so  great  a difference  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

A large  sewing  machine  company  of  Cleveland  reports  that  while  factory 
labor  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1906,  they  are  able  to  obtain  better  prices  for 
their  product  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  has  permitted  them  to  meet  the 
additional  disbursement  requirements. 

A rubber  concern  states  that  there  is  a slight  falling  off  in  the  sale  of 
rubber  tires,  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
spring  and  also  a falling  off  in  the  sale  of  rubber  supplies  for  the  railroads, 
owing  to  their  curtailment  of  improvements. 

A manufacturer  of  paints  states  that  prices  are  about  5%  higher  than 
last  year,  owing  to  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  an  increase  in  wages 
of  about  10%  to  15%.  In  this  line  also,  orders  from  railways  have  not  been 
up  to  the  average  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Several  large  concerns  in  the  wholesale  drug  line,  it  is  reported,  have  with- 
held purchases,  with  the  apparent  fear  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  finance 
their  needs  with  the  same  readiness  as  heretofore. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants'  Trade  and  Collections. — There  is  nothing  unusual  in  trade 
conditions  throughout  the  country  and  collections  are  about  normal.  It  is 
reported  from  Cuyahoga  Falls  that  business  is  more  or  less  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  prices  of  standaud  articles.  Merchants  have  a fear 
of  a big  drop  in  the  presidential  year.  The  early  summer  trade  in  Green- 
field was  good ; the  midsummer  trade  slow.  A very  backward  spring  reduced 
the  business  of  the  merchants  in  Union  County.  The  local  trade  in  Athens 
is  good,  as  a college  located  there  has  about  700  summer  students,  which  in- 
creases business. 

Merchants  of  Monroe  County  have  reported  conditions  somewhat  slow 
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this  summer.  The  same  is  true  of  Huron  County,  owing  to  the  backward 
spring.  The  business  outlook  is  considered  bright  in  McConnellsville ; this 
is  a rural  country  and  farmers  are  prosperous  and  getting  good  prices  for 
all  their  products,  which  makes  local  business  satisfactory. 

New  Enterprises. — Mention  is  made  of  the  following  new  enterprises 
scattered  through  the  State.  One  of  the  large  steel  works  at  Steubenville 
have  increased  their  plant  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  a million  dol- 
lars. A rubber  goods  manufacturing  establishment  is  located  at  Ashland,  capital 
$300,000.  Napoleon  has  been  made  a railroad  division  point  and  car  shops 
have  been  established  there.  The  farmers  of  Williams  County  have  started 
a dairying  business  and  are  selling  $100,000  worth  of  milk  this  year.  The 
electric  railroad  from  Lima  to  Toledo  is  now  going  through  the  town  of 
Ottawa.  In  Findlay  a large  window  glass  factory,  $50,000  invested.  In  Elyria, 
a lace  company,  $300,000.  Bellefont'aine  Farmers’  Fence  Company,  capital 
$100,000  and  a grocery  company  $20,000.  In  Port  Clinton  a boat  company, 
capital  $100,000 ; a hardware  company,  capital  $100,000 ; a gypsum  company, 
capital  $100,000;  in  Warfren,  three  or  more  manufacturing  plants,  an  electric 
light  plant  and  a tool  manufacturing  plant  have  been  started.  In  Jackson, 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  & Ironton  Railroad  Company’s  car  shops  have  been  es- 
tablished and  also  an  iron  and  steel  company,  capital  $150,000.  In  Tiffin,  a 
malleable  iron  and  chain  company,  $100,000,  is  starting  to  build.  Enlarge- 
ment of  locomotive  and  machine  plant  at  Lima;  also  new  plant  for  a cigar 
manufacturing  company;  the  Ohio  Steel  Company,  a new  corporation,  will 
employ  about  $200,000  capital.  Location  of  State  Hospital  for  Insane  here 
involves  the  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

Building. — Building  activity  this  year  averages  more  than  last.  A very 
large  increase  is  reported  from  Lima;  a slight  increase  over  last  year  in  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls.  Last  year  was  extremely  dull,  on  account  of  high  prices  for 
material  and  labor.  There  is  a decrease  of  building  in  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, but  an  increase  in  the  country  surrounding  it.  By  reason  of  the  price 
demanded  for  labor  and  material,  building  in  Batavia  is  materially  sustained. 
During  the  first  of  the  year  there  was  more  building  in  Athens  than  last 
year,  but  it  is  falling  off  a little  now.  The  increase  in  price  of  labor  has  re- 
tarded building  in  Norwalk  to  a certain  extent. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  values  have  increased  in 
most  parts  of  the  State.  They  have  increased  10%  near  Norwalk  and  from 
10%  to  20%  in  Ottawa.  Quite  a number  of  the  farmers  from  Ottawa  are  go- 
ing to  Texas  and  Northwestern  Canada,  but  this  is  off-set  by  Illinois  farmers 
coming  to  this  State.  Investments  near  Defiance  are  made  in  farm  lands 
only.  The  trading  is  pretty  active  and  has  brought  in  money  from  the  out- 
side. There  is  less  activity  in  land  trading  near  Marysville,  but  no  change 
in  value.  The  farmers  of  Darke  County  have  bought  freely  in  the  Southwest 
and  Northwest'  and  also  in  Canada,  which  has  transferred  quite  a lot  of  sur- 
plus capital  to  those  sections  of  the  country.  Local  land  values  have  increased 
10%  and  are  the  highest  in  history.  Very  large  land  speculation  in  Paulding 
County  has  reduced  deposits. 

General  Business  Outlook. — Only  a very  few  of  our  correspondents  think  • 
the  business  situation  unfavorable.  Two  of  them,  Paulding  and  Woodsfield, 
think  it  unfavorable  on  account  of  the  bad  season. 
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Troy. — “We  think  our  manufacturers  are  stretching  their  credit  to  the 
limit  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  goods,  and  that  any  disturbance 
of  present  conditions  would  be  disastrous.” 

Warren. — “In  probably  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  townships  in  this 
county  nearly  all  are  engaged  in  dairying,  stock  raising  or  general  farming, 
and  for  five  or  six  successive  seasons  there  has  been  extreme  wet  weather, 
which  has  been  more  or  less  unfavorable.  Thus  the  county’s  production  has 
been  affected  considerably  and  to  a great  extent  its  general  prosperity.” 

Labor  Situation. — Ohio  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  scarce  farm  labor. 
In  Greenville  it  is  reported  that  wages  are  good  and  labor  is  scarce.  Country 
laborers  have  left  the  country  and  gone  to  the  city  shops  and  public  works. 
Farm  labor  in  good  demand.  Batavia  reports  it  impossible  to  procure  farm 
labor  at  any  price. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Last  year  Ohio’s  principal  crops  in  round  numbers  yielded  the  following: 
Wheat,  43,000,000, 

Corn,  141,000,000, 

Oats,  48,000,000. 

According  to  our  estimates,  the  percentages  of  this  year’s  yields,  as  com- 
pared to  last,  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  88%, 

Corn,  82%, 

Oats,  87%. 

This  should  bring,  very  roughly,  the  following  yields : 

Wheat,  37,800,000, 

Corn,  115,600,000, 

Oats,  41,700,000. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A Toledo  correspondent  gives  the  following  estimate : “There  is  a good 
deal  of  discrepancy  about  what  people  say  about  the  condition  of  the  crops, 
but  summing  it  all  up,  I think  there  was  probably  80%  of  the  usual  acreage 
in  wheat,  bushels  per  acre  normal ; about  the  usual  acreage  sown  to  oats ; 
reports  vary  as  to  the  yield,  probably  from  about  80%  to  90%  of  the'average. 
Hay  crop  fully  as  large  as  usual.  Corn  up  to  this  time  promises  a large  yield 
and  with  acreage  fully  up  to  normal. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Wheat. 

The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  has  noticeably  decreased  during  the  year. 
In  some  cases  excessive  rains  in  the  early  spring  compelled  the  farmers  to 
replant  with  oats.  In  several  counties  in  the  West  Central  part  the  crop  is 
almost  a failure.  The  yield  averages  below  60%  in  this  district,  which  corn- 
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prises  Allen,  Auglaize,  Mercer,  Logan,  Champaign,  Shelby  and  Darke  Coun- 
ties. In  Allen  County  the  late  season  almost  ruined  the  crop  and  a large 
acreage  was'  plowed  up  and  put  in  oats.  The  yield  is  estimated  40%  of 
last  year’s.  Rains  are  interfering  with  the  harvest.  Sixty  to  a hundred 
miles  to  the  South,  in  the  territory  near  Cincinnati,  the  crop  is  in  much 
better  shape  and  is  estimated  at  90%  to  110%  of  the  average.  It  is  in 
good  condition  and  no  damage  reported.  In  the  counties  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  Southeastern  part,  conditions  are  varied.  It  is  too  wet  for  cut- 
ting in  Belmont  County,  though  they  expect  a 5%  increased  yield/  In  Mon- 
roe County  to  the  South,  floods  and  rain  have  cut  down  the  yield  10%  and 
much  of  the  grain  has  been  washed  away  and  ruined.  In  Morgan  County 
excessive  rains  have  set  the  crop  back  two  weeks;  yield  70%,  In  Perry  and 
Hocking  Counties  they  have  had  a cold,  backward  season.  Wheat  is  all  har- 
vested now  and  in  good  shape.  Athens  County  is  not  a grain  growing 
county.  Hay  has  to  be  shipped  in  for  stock  raising.  There  are  also  many 
coal  mines  in  this  locality.  The  small  acreage  of  wheat  has  been  increased 
slightly  this  year.  In  Jackson  County  it  was  set  back  three  weeks  by  early 
rains,  but  is  now  recovering  nicely.  Lawrence  County,  which  is  the  further- 
most South  in  the  State,  is  reported  the  poorest  agricultural  county  in  Ohio. 
All  through  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  the  grain  has  been  cut,  is  in  the 
shock  and  shows  considerably  less  yield,  due  principally  to  decreased  acreage. 
Our  correspondent  at  Warren  summarizes  as  follows;  “The  whole  State 
of  Ohio,  and  especially  the  Northern  part,  has  been  suffering  from  cold  and 
wet  weather  up  to  about  July,  and  since  then  from  hot  and  wet  weather. 
Wheat  has  been  damaged  by  hot,  wet  weather  and  to  some  extent  from  rust.” 
In  Ashland  County  the  yield  is  reported  the  same  per  acre,  but  the  acreage 
has  decreased  20%.  In  Knox  County  the  yield  is  75%,  acreage  90%,  and  it  is 
14  days  late.  In  Wyandot  County  wheat  was  badly  damaged  by  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  under  favorable  weather  conditions  improved 
wonderfully  and  will  make  a very  fair  crop.  It  is  four  weeks  late  in  Ottawa 
County,  yield  75%. 

Corn. 

It  is  too  early  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  comparative  yields.  The 
crop  is  exceedingly  late  all  through  the  State.  It. had  a poor  start  to  begin 
with,  and  its  growth  has  been  retarded  in  some  sections  by  rain  and  conse- 
quent lack  of  cultivation.  It  is  now  growing  fast  and  promising  well. 

Oats. 

Conditions  are  not  at  all  uniform  in  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  divide 
the  State  into  groups  having  similar  conditions.  There  is  one  district  in 
which  conditions  are  fairly  uniform,  however,  which  includes  the  entire 
Northwestern  part  of  the  State  to  the  Northwest  of  Columbus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  counties  along  the  Ohio  River.  In  a number  of  counties 
the  yied  is  reported  to  be  no  more  than  one-half  of  last  year  and  very  late.  A 
report  from  Turnbull  County  is  as  follows:  “Corn  could  not  be  planted  at 

the  proper  time;  suffered  from  cold,  wet  weather  until  the  middle  of  June; 
was  too  wet  to  cultivate  and  much  had  to  be  planted  the  second  time.”  Rust 
is  reported  in  Wayne,  Ashland,  Knox  and  Summit  Counties  of  this  district. 
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In  the  last  named  county  the  grain  is  dwarfed  and  there  is  a very  poor  out- 
look. 

In  Jefferson,  Belmont  and  Harrison  Counties,  along  the  river  before 
mentioned,  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  very  nearly  up  to  last  year’s  and  the 
grain  is  now  doing  well.  Reports  from  counties  in  the  Western  half  of  the 
State  follow;  the  order  is  according  to  location  from  North  to  South: 
Blight  in  Fulton  and  Ottawa  Counties  decreased  the  yield  to  75%.  Rust  and 
green  bug  in  Henry  County,  acreage  85%.  Early  damage  and  too  much 
rain  in  Paulding  County,  which  prevented  cultivation,  yield  80% ; acreage 
80%;  21  days  late.  No  particular  damage  in  Logan,  Union,  Champaign, 
Miami,  Montgomery,  Warren  and  Highland  Counties,  though  the  yield  will 
average  less  than  in  1906. 

Other  Crops. 

Hay  averages  a better  yield  than  last  year.  Rain  is  interfering  with  the 
harvest.  The  fruit  crop  is  very  short;  there  are  only  a few  hardy  fruits,  as 
apples  and  plums.  Potatoes  average  more  than  usual.  The  million  bushels 
of  rye  grown  in  the  State  is  late  and  difficult  to  harvest  on  account  of  rains. 
All  live  stock  doing  well.  No  cholera  reported  among  the  hogs. 


WISCONSIN. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  money  is  plentiful  throughout  the 
State,  but  for  the  past  month  there  has  been  a considerable  demand  from 
country  banks.  One  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  banks  bought  either 
commercial  paper  or  railroad  notes  in  the  spring  to  >a  large  amount,  probably 
expecting  the  usual  easy  money  until  fall.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, has  had  the  effect  of  protracting  the  period  of  heavy  demand.  The 
demand  for  money  at  rates  of  5^2  to  6%  is  good.  The  rates  will  probably 
be  a little  higher  when  the  crops  actually  begin  to  move.  Collections  are 
a little  slow.  It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  a good  many  experienced 
business  men  to'  clean  up  the  stock  on  hand.  This  in  itself,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  enough  to  clear  up  the  threatened  financial  and  labor  troubles.  The 
bankers  seem  well  satisfied  with  this  conservative  feeling  amongst  the  busi- 
ness men. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  and  loans  amongst  the  country  banks  show  a material  increase. 
The  increase  in  deposits  is  greater,  being  about  1254%.  In  loans  the  in- 
crease is  about  8%.  The  lesser  money  demand  is  reflected  again  in  the 
purchases  of  commercial  paper.  This  practice  of  buying  outside  paper  is 
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very  general  throughout  the  State.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  counties  report 
such  purchases  which  average  about  30%  of  the  total  loans.  In  a few 
counties  there  is  a decrease  in  the  amount  bought.  The  banks  of  Pierce 
County  are  buying  no  commercial  paper  at  present.  Previous  purchases 
have  proven  satisfactory  as  far  back  as  1893.  The  amount  of  commercial 
paper  bought  in  Jefferson  County  is  now  about  15%  of  the  total,  but  is 
decreasing,  as  they  have  had  some  losses.  About  $3,000,000  a year  is  in- 
vested in  commercial  paper  by  banks  in  La  Crosse  County,  which  is  about 
one-half  of  their  total  loans.  It  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  local 
demand  near  Waukesha  is  not  heavy.  The  banks  buy  foreign  paper  when 
it  commands  good  rates.  The  banks  of  Brown  County  are  increasing  their 
purchases  of  commercial  paper  as  fast  as  their  deposits  increase.  They 
now  have  about  60%  of  their  total  loans  in  this  form.  A bank  at  Clinton- 
ville  states  that  they  buy  commercial  paper  partly  through  their  correspond- 
ents and  partly  direct.  The  amount  is  increasing  because  of  the  poor  local 
demand. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

As  stated  above,  the  banks  of  Milwaukee  have  already  experienced  a 
heavy  money  demand.  If  general  business  conditions  continue  as  good 
as  they  are  now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  money  being  very  close  this 
fall  and  rates  of  interest  high. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

A larger  amount  than  usual  will  be  needed  in  the  country  to  finance 
the  crops  and  at  least  half  of  it  will  have  to  come  from  reserve  cities.  It 
will  be  held  over  an  average  period  of  four  months.  The  balances  in  reserve 
cities  will  thus  be  materially  reduced.  A correspondent  in  Sun  Prairie 
reports  that  the  banks  of  Dane  County  will  have  to  use  about  $40,000 
obtained  irl  this  way.  In  the  dairy  country,  of  course,  there  is  no  special 
demand  to  meet.  A few  of  the  reports  from  these  counties  are  as  follows : 

Darlington. — “Cheese  men  require  money  all  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  stock  men  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Being  distributed  over  a con- 
siderable period,  the  movement  of  money  in  handling  this  class  of  farm 
products  is  hard  to  estimate.” 

Racine. — “Only  about  $50,000  a month  over  a period  of  90  days  to 
4 months  will  be  needed,  as  there  is  no  special  demand  here  in  the  fall.” 

Durand. — “Not  over  15%  of  the  grain  produced  in  this  section  is 
marketed,  the  other  15%  being  fed  out  upon  the  farms  and  marketed  as 
dairy  products  and  stock;  consequently  there  is  a steady  movement  and  no 
rush  at  any  particular  season.” 

Dodgeville. — “Practically  no  grain  is  raised  for  market,  the  farmers 
being  principally  engaged  in  dairying  and  raising  beef  cattle.” 

Menomonie. — “This  being  a dairy  country  we  do  not  need  additional 
funds  to  speak  of  for  our  crops.” 

Waukesha. — “Have  educated  the  country  to  keep  bank  accounts.  Little 
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currency  is  required.  Dairy  interests  are  large.  Income  distributed  through 
the  year.” 

Darlington. — “This  county  ships  no  grain.  We  are  shipping  in  grain 
and  ground  feed  all  the  year.” 

Neenah. — “Only  a nominal  amount  of  currency  is  needed,  as  this  is 
more  of  a dairy  than  a grain  district.” 

From  October  ist  to  June  15th  about  $40,000  was  required  in  Trem- 
pealeau County  last  year  for  tobacco  alone.  This  year  it  will  be  25%  less. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Only  four  counties  in  the  State  report  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrict 
credit  during  crop  moving  period,  and  only  one  that  it  is  necessary  to 
borrow.  These  figures  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  report  of  the  bankers 
in  Milwaukee  to  the  effect  that  country  bankers  are  even  now  borrowing 
rather  extensively. 

Elastic  Currency. 

A small  plurality  of  our  correspondents  are  decided  against  the  issue  of 
credit  currency.  Comment  follows  : 

De  Pere. — “Locally  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  credit  currency,  but 
broadly  speaking,  some  expansion  seems  necessary.  We  consider  it  a ques- 
tion that  should  be  handled  very  conservatively.” 

Madison. — “No;  if  the  New  York  banks  would  cease  to  gamble  there 
is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country;  they  should  be  required  to  carry  40% 
reserves  and  then  there  would  be  no  fear  of  panics.  The  banks  in  Europe 
hardly  ever  go  below  50%.” 

Portage. — “pon’t  believe  in  credit  currency  unless  same  is  subject  to 
a graduated  tax  increasing  each  and  every  month  until  a prohibitive  rate 
is  used.  That  will  surely  force  it  back.” 

Waukesha. — “Credit  currency  is  questionable.  Safety  at  the  expense 
of  depositors  is  not  desirable.  What  is  the  plan  that  regulates  so  speedily 
and  certain ?” 

Dodgeville. — “We  are  not  in  favor  of  any  change.” 

Menomonie. — “We  feel  the  need  of  some  safe  legislation,  absolutely 
safe ” 

Darlington. — “We  are  opposed  to  any  currency  based  on  bank  assets.” 

La  Crosse. — “We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  absolutely  safe  and  so 
regulated  that  inflation  could  not  take  place.” 

Shawano. — “I  think  credit  currency  would  be  unsafe  unless  backed  by 
the  government,  issued  by  and  retired  by  it  as  the  demand  of  the  country 
may  require.” 

Waukesha. — “Credit  currency  never  was  absolutely  safe.  Quick  and 
frequent  redemption  is  a humbug.  Tax  it  high  enough  and  it  will  auto- 
matically go  low  enough  when  pressure  is  over.  Put  up  collateral  enough 
and  no  distrust  will  follow.” 

LaCrosse. — Our  correspondent  significantly  underlines  “provided”  in 
the  pbrase  “provided  such  issue  could  be  made  absolutely  safe  and  be 
regulated  so  that  inflation  could  not  take  place  and  redemption  be  made 
speedy  and  certain.”  He  is  in  favor  of  credit  currency,  with  this  proviso. 
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C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  All  Lines  of  Trade. 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions. — (Cothing,  Milwaukee.)  “Everything  depends 
upon  the  crops.  The  advance  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  as 
well  as  in  the  price  of  labor,  appears  to  us  to  be  a dangerous  factor  for 
continued  good  business.” 

Grain  and  Provisions. — (Packers,  Milwaukee.)  “Trade  for  immediate 
delivery  is  good;  labor  is  scarce,  particularly  the  old  kind  that  could  do  a 
good  day’s  work;  wages  higher;  prices  of  our  products  a trifle  lower  and 
pretty  much  everything  that  we  have  to  purchase  is  higher.” 

(Beer,  La  Crosse.)  “Output  is  fully  as  large  as  last  year,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  restrict  the  traffic,  occasioned  by  the  agitation 
from  the  various  temperance  associations  and  anti-saloon  leagues.” 

Machinery  and  Hardware. — (Agricultural  Implements,  Racine.)  “We  think 
that  the  general  business  conditions  will  doubtless  show  some  recession,  but 
the  underlying  causes  for  business,  we  still  consider  good.  As  long  as  Mother 
Earth  continues  to  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  billion  dollars  annually 
in  money  values,  we  cannot  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  have  any  serious 
set-back.  A little  let-up  will  be  a good  thing  and  the  fact  that  everybody 
wants  to  see  it  will  help  to  produce  that  result.” 

Shoe  and  Leather. — (Tanners,  Fond  du  Lac.)  “We  are  working  more  con- 
servatively than  we  have  for  the  past  few  years,  as  we  do  not  care  to  discount 
the  future.  Prices  for  finished  goods  are  about  the  same;  raw  materials  a 
little  lower  in  price ; labor  is  scarce ; wages  a little  higher ; collections  very  sat- 
isfactory.” 

Lumber. — Odanah.' — “Taken  as  a whole,  the  business  at  the  present  time 
or  for  the  immediate  future  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Prices  are  from  6%  to  15%  lower  than  they  were  last  spring  and 
the  mills  are  running  to  capacity  only.  A good  deal  of  the  time  in  the  past 
the  demand  has  been  greater  than  they  could  supply.” 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants ’ Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  is  no  more  than 
fair  and  collections  are  a little  bit  slower. 

Sun  Prairie. — “Merchants  report  trade  conditions  not  very  good.  A great 
many  farmers  are  purchasing  much  of  their  supplies  from  the  large  retail 
stores  in  Chicago;  this  injures  merchants  in  the  villages.” 

De  Pere. — “Spring  trade  is  quiet,  on  account  of  backward  weather.  Pres- 
ent prospects  seem  normal.” 

Dodgeville. — “Merchants’  trade  a trifle  slower  than  last  year,  but  picking 

up.” 

Watertown. — “There  is  some  apprehension  among  our  merchants  regard- 
ing fall  trade,  owing  to  excessive  rains  which  are  delaying  the  crops.  Col- 
lections appear  to  be  somewhat  slower.” 

Montello. — “As  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  he  is  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  business  of  the  merchants  in  the  villages,  however,  is  being  cut 
to  the  minimum  by  country  stores  located  at  creameries,  mail  order  houses  in 
the  cities,  and  post-office  and  express  money  orders.” 
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New  Enterprises. — Mention  is  made  of  the  following  new  enterprises 
through  the  State: 

Waukesha. — Fruit  and  vegetable  drying  establishment,  capital,  say  $15,000 
to  $25,000. 

Chilton. — Canning  factory,  $50,000;  manufacturing,  $15,000. 

Watertown. — A cutlery  company,  $25,000. 

Eau  Claire. — Shoe  and  plow  factory  and  gas  engine  manufactory,  alto- 
gether about  $200,000. 

Beaver  Dam. — A $100,000  increase  in  the  malleable  iron  company’s  plant. 

Marinette. — -Small  manufactories  represent  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

Building. — There  is  no  remarkable  change  in  either  direction  as  regards 
building  activity.  Building  has  not  increased  in  Walworth  County  during  the 
past  year  as  it  had  for  several  years  prior.  In  Pierce  County  the.  high  price  of 
lumber  has  had  its  effect  and  there  has  been  very  little  building  either  during 
this  year  or  last. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Over  most  of  the  State  land  has 
increased  in  value  to  a normal  extent.  The  country  near  Hayward  has  only 
commenced  to  develop  into  a farming  community  and  is  now  being  settled  by 
thrifty  farmers.  A few  of  the  counties  report  outside  investments.  Many  of 
the  well-to-do  farmers  in  Dane  County  have  bought  tracts  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas.  Some  are  having  it  broken  up  and  others  are  letting 
it  lie  as  a matter  of  speculation.  Investments  in  South  Dakota  land  have  low- 
ered the  cash  reserves  of  Pepin  County.  In  the  past  four  years  investors  in 
Clark  County  have  sent  West  about  $200,000,  which  has  been  put  principally 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  timber  lands. 

General  Business  Outlook. — On  account  of  the  crop  outlook  a 
number  of  counties  do  not  think  the  business  situation  as  favor- 
able as  could  be  desired.  The  business  outlook  in  Watertown  is 
reported  not  quite  so  favorable  as  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains  which  are  damaging  the  crops.  In  Dodgeville,  also,  the  business 
situation  is  not  quite  so  favorable  on  account  of  backward  crops.  On  the 
whole,  the  outlook  for  the  crop  in  Trempealeau  County  is  not  so  good  as  last 
year  and  nothing  but  good  weather  and  late  fall  will  mature  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  business  outlook,  therefore,  is  not  quite  so  promising.  Near  La  Crosse 
there  are  other  difficulties;  the  principal  trouble  there  in  the  business  situation 
is  that  labor  and  material  are  high  and  manufacturers  cannot  get  the  advance, 
m their  product.  Merchants  complain  of  high  cost  and  difficulty  in  getting- 
goods.  Hay  is  the  principal  crop  in  Iowa  County  and,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  cheese  and  good  pasture,  the  farmers  are  enj  oying  unusual  prosperity. 
By  way  of  general  comment,  our  corespondent  in  Waukesha  writes:  “Ad- 

verse legislation  is  slowly  pounding  our  strong  prosperity  into  a jelly.  It  is 
the  only  cloud  in  a clear  sky.  I believe  the  result  of  this  eternal  pounding 
ominous.” 

Labor  Situation. — Labor  is  scarce,  though  no  such  scarcity  exists  as  in 
States  further  West.  Farms  are  smaller,  of  course,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  as  many  hired  hands.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  Lafayette  County 
in  getting  hands  for  harvesting  the  hay,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
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neighboring  towns  steady  work  can  be  had  in  the  mines  at  bettef  wages. 
Help  is  scarce  near  Grand  Rapids.  Common  labor  is  paid  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
day. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Our  correspondents’  estimates  average  as  follows : 

Wheat  (very  little  raised,)  97%, 

Corn,  87^%, 

Oats,  81%, 

Rye,  91%, 

Barley,  94%. 

The  yield  would  then  be  as  follows : 

Wheat,  4,500,000,  bushels, 

Corn,  52,600,000,  bushels, 

Oats,  74,200,000,  bushels, 

Rye,  4,100,000,  bushels, 

Barley,  21,000,000,  bushels. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

One  correspondent  writes : “Crops  throughout  the  Southern  part  of  this 
State  are  fully  two  weeks  behind  and  the  wet  weather  has  prevented  giving 
them  the  proper  attention.  The  prospects  for  the  corn  and  tobacco  crops  are 
most  excellent,  provided  we  continue  to  have  hot,  damp  weather  for  three 
weeks,  followed  by  a season  suitable  for  maturing  the  crops  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  they  will  not  be  caught  by  an  early  frost. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Wheat. 

The  quantity  of  this  grain  grown  in  the  State  is  constantly  de- 
creasing. The  small  acreage  that  is  now  grown  is  in  about  average  condition. 
In  the  dairy  sections  none  whatever  is  grown.  It  is  considered  too  early  to 
give  a very  definite  estimate  on  the  probable  yield.  No  damage  to  the  crop 
is  reported  from  any  part  of  the  State.  Near  Clintonville  it  is  reported  to  be 
heading  well  and  the  indications  are  that  the  quality  will  be  better  than  last 
year. 

Corn. 

Corn  is  spotted.  Conditions  vary  greatly  in  adjoining  sections.  For 
example,  it  is  reported  in  Jefferson  County  that  it  has  been  too  wet 
to  cultivate  properly  and  that  the  crop  is  very  backward.  In  Dane  County,  to 
the  West,  it  is  reported  in  excellent  condition,  growing  rapidly  and  of  equal 
yield  to  last  year.  Reports  from  individual  counties  follow.  The  order  runs 
according  to  location,  from  East  to  West  across  the  State: 

In  Marinette  County  it  is  in  excellent  condition;  acreage  110%  of  last 
year;  seven  days  late.  In  Kewaunee  and  Brown  Counties  there  is  none  raised 


for  market,  but  considerable  grown  for  fodder  corn;  this  is  fairly  good,  but 
backward.  In  Sheboygan  and  Ozaukee  Counties  crop  is  poor  and  14’ days 
late.  In  Ozaukee  County  one-half  yield.  Racine  County,  too  wet;  50%  yield. 
In  Calumet  County,  crop  is  all  right  if  there  is  a late  fall.  In  , Waupaca 
County,  not  much  raised.  I11  Langlade  County,  late  spring  damaged  the  crop 
25%.  Rock  County,  poor  stand  but  now  has  good  weather  and  will  yield  80% 
of  last  year.  Very  little  grown  in  Marathon  County.  In  good  condition  in 
Gates  County.  In  Chippewa  County  adjoining  it  is  backward  and  will  amount 
to  practically  nothing,  unless  there  is  a late  fall.  In  Iowa  County  and  in  La- 
fayette County  cold  spring  damaged  the  crop  one-third ; it  is  14  days  late. 
Green  bug  is  reported,  but  not  confirmed.  In  Barron  County  no  damage; 
yield  25%  greater.  Eau  Claire  County,  equal  yield  to  last  year.  In  La  Crosse 
County,  very  uneven;  some  very  good  and  some  very  poor.  Conditions  not 
very  favorable;  four  weeks  late.  In  Crawford  County,  equal  yield  to  last 
year ; two  weeks  late.  In  Buffalo  County  cold  and  wet  weather  set  the  crop 
back  14  days.  In  Pierce  County  crop  looks  thrifty;  needs  a late  fall,  as  it  is 
two  weeks  late.  Yield  80%.  In  Polk  and  St.  Croix  Counties,  yield  equal  to 
last  year;  no  damage  reported. 

Oats. 

Oats  in  poor  condition  over  most  of  the  State.  Cold  weather,  rust 
and  green  bug  are  responsible  for  this  condition.  The  crop  will  average  20% 
less  than  last  year.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  present  good  growing 
weather  may  slightly  better  these  conditions.  Green  bug  is  reported  in  Ke- 
waunee County  and  has  damaged  the  crop  one-half.  Worms  and  rust  are 
reported  in  Marinette  County,  though  an  equal  yield  is  promised.  Cold 
weather  early  in  June  has  set  the  crop  in  Brown  County  back  21  days  and  de- 
creased the  yield  40%.  In  Outagamie  County  early  in  July  the  leaves  of  the 
oats  crop  turned  to  a brown  color;  this  was  at  the  time  mistaken  for  green 
bug  and  so  reported.  The  grain  in  Racine  County  is  of  poor  quality;  it  is 
now  too  wet  and  cold,  but  the  yield  should  equal  last  year’s.  In  Waukesha 
County,  adjoining,  the  yield  is  70%  of  last  year,  but  now  looks  better.  Green 
bugs  and  rust  are  reported  in  Walworth,  Jefferson,  Winnebago,  Waupaca, 
Waukesha,  Wood,  Marathon,  Clark  and  Sauk  Counties.  This  has  decreased 
the  yield  more  or  less  in  all  this  district.  In  Waupaca  County,  though  the 
crop  is  rusty,  as  stated  above,  it  stands  up  better  than  last  year,  appears  to  be 
heading  well  and  will  likely  be  an  average  crop.  Oat's  in  Dane  County  are 
growing  very  rapidly  and  in  excellent  condition;  in  places  blighted,  some 
leaves  having  turned  yellow  or  reddish.  If  frost  does  not  come  too  early,  will 
have  good  crop  of  corn  and  tobacco.  There  is  a thin  stand  in  Iowa  County 
and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  60%.  In  Lafayette  County,  adjoining,  it  is  in 
good  shape  and  will  yield  100%.  Rust,  green  bug  and  hot  weather  have  made 
conditions  less  favorable  in  La  Crosse  County.  Rust  and  green  bug  are  re- 
ported in  a group  of  four  counties  on  the  extreme  Western  border,  Rock,  St. 
Croix,  Pierce  and  Pepin. 

Rye. 

Rye  is  reported  winter  killed  in  Brown  County  and  will  yield  75% 
of  last  year’s  crop  on  a 10%  increased  acreage.  Dry  weather  is  responsible 
for  a reduction  of  one-third  in  the  yield  of  Oconto  County.  More  yield  and 
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no  damage  is  reported  from  Jefferson--  County.  It  is  two  weeks  late. 
In  the  extreme  Western  portion  of  the  State,  the  grain  is  being  harvested  and 
with  the  exception  of  Pierce  County,  it  is  reported  to  be  of  larger  yield  than 
in  1906.  In  Pierce  County  it  is  thin  on  the  ground  and  only  half  a crop. 

Barley. 

Barley  averages  slightly  less  in  yield  than  last  year.  The  back- 
ward spring  in  Brown  County  has  put  it  back  three  weeks  and  decreased  its 
yield  20%.  It  has  made  a rank  growth  in  Walworth  County,  but  considerable 
has  lodged  badly.  It  is  much  lighter,  though  it  has  suffered  no  damage,  in  Jef- 
ferson County.  More  favorable  conditions  are  reported  in  Ozaukee,  Winne- 
bago, Shawano  and  Dane  Counties,  where  the  crop  looks  fine  and  will  yield 
probably  fully  as  well  as  last  year. 

Other  Crops. 

The  hay  crop  is  unusually  heavy  throughout  the  State.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a little  sunshine  during  harvest  and  curing  time.  It  is 
reported  they  have  the  largest  crop  in  years  in  Lafayette  County,  perhaps  115% 
to  120%  larger  than  last  year.  A hard  winter  and  cold,  backward  spring  made 
all  crops  backward  near  Shawano.  Hay  promised  very  poorly  early  in  the 
spring,  but  has  come  on  remarkably  fast  and  is  a fair  crop. 

Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  State.  This 
year  its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  cold  spring,  but  present  conditions 
are  favorable.  If  the  frost  keeps  off,  the  prospects  are  good  for  an  average  yield. 
Potatoes  are  doing  well,  but  their  yield  will  be  no  more  than  ordinary.  Sugar 
beets  in  Crawford  County  are  reported  in  fine  condition,  on  half  again  as  much 
acreage  as  last  year.  Dairying  is  specifically  mentioned  as  an  important  and 
growing  industry  in  the  following  counties : Racine,  Waukesha,  Winnebago, 
Iowa,  Lafayette,  Clark,  Taylor  and  Dunn.  Lafayette  County  reports  as  fol- 
lows: “The  principal  farm  product  is  cheese.  Milk  is  commanding  a better 
price  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  five  years.  Cheese  prices  are  very  high. 
This  branch  of  the  farming  industry  is  doing  exceedingly  well  this  year.  The 
flow  of  milk  will  be  short  of  last  year,  but  increased  prices  will  more  than  off- 
set the  shortage.”  The  timbered  section  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the  State 
has  only  commenced  to  be  a farming  community;  it  is  now  being  settled  by 
farmers.  There  are  at  present  practically  no  crops  except  hay;  this  is  com- 
manding a high  price. 
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MICHIGAN 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

“Manufactories  and  large  business  houses  of  Detroit  are  in  a most  pros- 
perous condition.  The  volume  of  business  this  year  has  taxed  the  capacity 
of  all  the  banks  to  furnish  funds  for  discounting  legitimate  business  paper. 
Stove  manufacturing  largely  increased.  A ship  building  concern  has  orders 
for  the  construction  of  new  boats,  which  will  require  well  into  the  fall  of 
1908  to  complete.  As  the  largest  center  of  automobile  business,  the  con- 
ditions are  reported  as  exceedingly  promising.  The  largest  and  best  fac- 
tories are  practically  sold  up  for  next  year.  Reports  of  the  leading  railways 
of  the  State  show  a large  increase  in  gross  and  a healthy  and  satisfactory 
showing  of  net  earnings.  The  Legislature  at  the  session  recently  adjourned, 
passed  the  two  cent  passenger  rate  bill  and  created  a railroad  department 
under  the  charge  of  three  commissioners,  who  have  rather  broad  authority 
in  dealing  with  the  railroad  question.  While  some  disappointments  have  oc- 
curred in  season  goods  by  reason  of  the  late  spring  and  cold  weather,  and 
in  consequence  collections  have  been  somewhat  slow,  yet  it  is  understood 
that  the  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  are  making  a satisfactory  increase  in 
sales  over  last  year  and  that  the  collection  situation  is  improving.  There 
is  a large  amount  of  building  of  factories,  business  blocks  and  dwellings 
going  on  and  some  decline  in  savings  deposits  due  to  the  use  of  money  by 
customers  who  are  paying  for  their  own  homes  and  for  purchases  of  gilt- 
edged  investments  at  the  present  attractive  rates. 

Labor  conditions  have  been  somewhat  troublesome  in  two  or  three 
branches,  especially  among  the  metal  polishers  in  the  brass  foundries,  and  the 
riveters  and  plate  men  in  ship-building  plants.  The  metal  polishers’  strike, 
which  lasted  several  months,  has  been  overcome  by  united  and  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  backed  up  recently  by  a sweeping  court 
injunction  against  picketing  and  violence. 

Money  is  closer  here  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  extremely  tight  condition  during  the 
fall.” 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  are  increased  13%  and  loans  11%  from  last  year.  Commercial 
paper  is  bought  by  58%  of  the  banks  and  the  amount  of  such  purchases  is 
20%  of  the  total  loans.  They  have  in  the  main  been  satisfactory.  Commercial 
paper  to  40%  of  total  bought  through  correspondents  of  banks  in  Ogemaw 
County  is  decreasing  in  amount. 
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B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 


Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

A very  small  amount,  comparatively  speaking,  of  currency  will  be  needed 
in  the  State,  perhaps  not  over  $2,000,000,  of  which  about  50%  will  be  shipped 
in,  to  remain  about  three  months.  There  is  a considerable  portion  of  the 
State,  of  course,  in  which  mining  and  fruit  raising  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries, where  no  currency  whatsoever  for  the  crops  will  be  needed. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Only  3%  of  the  bankers  in  the  State  will  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
their  local  loans  and  only  14%  to  make  loans  for  themselves.  Such  bor- 
rowing as  is  done  is  for  a very  limited  amount. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  rule;  namely;  that  the  bankers  who  have  to  bor- 
row or  restrict  credit  are  the  ones  that  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency,  the 
bankers  of  Michigan  are  not  borrowers,  but  still  are  very  largely  in  favor 
of  this  measure.  Over  90%  of  our  correspondents  would  like  to  see  some 
plan  of  credit  currency  adopted. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

The  fall  trade  in  the  dry  goods  line  is  going  to  be  large.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  prices  of  goods,  merchants  are  buying  very  heavily.  Collec- 
tions are  slow,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  improve  by  fall.  Labor 
conditions  unsettled.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the 
country  thinks  that  top  prices  have  been  reached  in  the  leather  market  and 
that  if  there  is  any  change,  prices  must  weaken  to  a certain  extent.  Labor 
in  this  line  is  quite  scarce,  which  curtails  output. 

In  the  opinion  of  a threshing  machinery  concern  of  Battle  Creek,  this 
line  of  industry,  as  a whole,  is  afflicted  to  some  extent  with  over-production 
and  has  been  for  several  years.  It  is  thought  wise  at  this  particular  time 
to  exercise  sufficient  conservatism  in  the  management  to  insure  against  dis- 
appointment, although  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  prevent  future  prosperity, 
barring  a general  crop  failure. 

In  the  breakfast  food  industry  of  Battle  Creek,  labor  is  well  employed, 
wages  10%  to  20%  higher  than  last  year.  Collections  good.  Prices  of 
materials  of  all  kinds  are  much  higher  and  it  is  difficult  to  have  orders  filled 
promptly.  In  the  opinion  of  a wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Detroit,  now  is 
the  time  when  conservatism  is  the  best  policy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices 
of  a great  many  commodities  are  higher  than  the  average  for  some  years 
past.  Trade  is  large,  although  confined  mostly  to  immediate  and  near  by 
dates  for  shipment. 

In  the  white  lead  industry,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  extended 
over  the  country  generally,  May  and  June  were  not  as  good  months  as  usual 
for  outside  painting.  Prices  are  showing  a satisfactory  increase  and  busi- 
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ness  conditions  are  in  a much  more  healthy  condition  than  a year  ago.  In 
the  tobacco  and  cigar  manufacturing  industries  the  only  matter  of  impor- 
tance that  the  manufacturer  is  contending  against  are  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing on  all  raw  material,  not  only  on  tobaccos  grown  in  this  country,  but 
also  on  imported  tobaccos  coming  from  Cuba  and  Amsterdam,  which  latter 
point  is  the  market  from  which  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  obtain 
their  Sumatra  tobaccos  used  for  wrappers.  The  tobacco  business  is  very 
steady  year  in  and  year  out,  showing  few  fluctuations.  No  labor  trouble,  and 
wages  are  at  the  high  water  mark. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  business  of  the  merchants 
averages  fair  to  good,  and  collections  equal  to  last  year. 

New  Enterprises. — Very  few  new  enterprises  are  reported.  About  $500,- 
000  is  represented  in  a furniture  company,  a rock  forge  company,  a screw 
company,  a cement  mixture  company  and  an  interior  finish  company  in  Ing- 
ham County.  A binder  board  company,  doing  about  $100,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness a year,  has  been  established  in  Monroe  County. 

Building. — Building  activity  has  greatly  decreased  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  largely  increased  in  others.  The  average  is  about  the  same  .as  last  year. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — The  price  of  land  has  remained 
about  the  same  and  no  speculation  reported. 

Labor  Situation. — With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  complaint  as  to 
scarcity,  labor  conditions  are  generally  satisfactory. 

General  Business  Outloo'k. — Except  in  the  counties  that  have  been  affect- 
ed by  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  the  situation  is  no  better  nor  no  worse 
than  last  year. 

II.  THE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UPPER 
PENINSULA. 

The  copper  industry  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  copper  sells  above  17c  per  pound.  The  price  of  this  metal  at 
the  present  time  is  about  20c,  which  has  enabled  a good  many  of  the  smaller 
or  undeveloped  properties  to  resume  operations  and  the  large  companies  to 
work  to  their  full  capacity.  A considerable  quantity  of  copper  has  accumu- 
lated since  July  1st,  due  to  the  consumers  putting  off  purchases  in  the  hope 
of  securing  lower  prices.  The  high  prices  prevailing  this  spring  for  copper 
were  brought  about  by  the  consumption  demand.  The  mines  did  their  ut- 
most to  meet  this  demand  and  sent  out  the  metal  as  soon  as  it  was  cold  from 
the  smelter.  Inasmuch  as  the  mines  of  the  country  are  22,000,000  pounds 
short  of  equalling  the  production  of  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  it 
would  seem  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  secure  a lower  figure 
by  delaying  their  purchases  would  not  meet  with  success. 

Wages  are  higher  than  usual,  as  they  have  risen  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  copper.  Business  houses  report  trade  very  good,  also  that  accounts 
with  customers  are,  as  -a  rule,  met  promptly.  The  copper  country  has  more 
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banks  than  ever  before  and  all  are  growing,  the  savings  deposits  of  the  labor- 
ing people  showing  an  increase  at  each  call  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

In  Marquette  County  the  principal  industry  is  iron  mining.  The  iron 
mines  and  pig-iron  furnaces  are  running  to  their  full  capacity  and  excelling 
previous  records  of  output.  This  is  not  a farming  district,  but  from  such 
area  as  is  devoted  to  this  industry,  it  is  reported  that  the  crops  will  undoubt- 
edly be  better  than  for  several  years  past.  Collections  are  first-rate,  rates 
of  interest  are  well  maintained  on  account  of  the  heavy  buying  oi  copper 
stocks,  speculative  loans  are  reducing,  but  business  paper  is  in  excellent  de- 
mand and  a continuation  of  the  present  good  conditions  for  a year  or  two 
to  come  is  expected. 


III.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  1907  yield  of  wheat  at 
10,500,000  bushels,  as  compared  to  12,000,000  bushels  in  1906.  The  acreage 
has  been  reduced  to  75%  of  last  year,  of  which  8%  has  been  plowed  up  on 
account  of  injury  by  frost.  Our  estimate  agrees  with  these  figures  very 
closely,  it  being  about  10,700,000  bushels  for  this  year.  For  corn,  our  esti- 
mate is  92%  of  last  year’s  crop  and  for  oats  only  63%. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A correspondent  in  Grand  Rapids  thinks  that  the  crops  in  Michigan  are 
generally  up  to  the  average,  but  that  there  will  be  a considerable  shortage  in 
fruit,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  last  spring. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Wheat. 

The  acreage  all  through  the  central  portion  of  the  State  has  been  cut 
down  tremendously,  in  some  counties  as  much  as  50%.  The  grain  is  two 
or  more  weeks  late  over  most  of  the  territory  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  conditions  vary  greatly  as  to  yield  in  different  localities.  The  only 
report  of  rust  is  in  Monroe  County,  next  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  here  the 
damage  is  only  slight. 

Corn. 

But  for  a late  spring,  corn  would  be  in  excellent  shape,  but  it  was  planted 
too  late  most  everywhere.  In  some  cases  it  had  to  be  replanted.  It  is  there- 
fore woefully  late  and  will  need  all  of  September  to  mature.  Present  grow- 
ing conditions  are  very  favorable  and  the  crop  is  booming. 

Oats. 

Blight  or  rust  is  responsible  for  the  worst  conditioned  oat  crop  in  Mich- 
igan of  any  of  the  oat  producing  states.  Last  year’s  yield  was  about  44,- 
000,000  bushels ; this  year’s  yield  will  probably  be  no  more  than  27,500,000, 
or  63%.  Not  a county  in  the  State  reports  equal  yield  to  last  year,  and 
almost  all  of  them  report  it  a practical  failure.  The  grain  turned  yellow 
when  about  eight  inches  tall  and  has  never  recovered  from  the  damage. 
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Rye. 

Rye,  of  which  Michigan  produced  the  second  largest  crop  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  or  about  5,800,000  bushels,  promises  a little  better,  perhaps 
7%  increased  yield.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  acreage  has  been  greatly 
decreased ; in  others,  particularly  in  Gladwin  and  Eaton  Counties,  consider 
ably  increased.  The  crop  is  not  backward,  nor  has  it  suffered  from  any 
particular  cause. 

Barley. 

Michigan’s  small  barley  crop  is  in  fair  shape.  In  Monroe  County  the 
acreage  planted  has  been  doubled  and  therefore  the  yield. 

Fruit. 

The  yield  of  small  fruit’  will  be  considerably  reduced  from  last  year. 
In  Berrien  County  the  fruit  was  very  badly  hurt  by  October  freeze  and 
spring  frosts.  In  Allegan  County  last  October  it  suffered  from  severe  freeze, 
killing  nearly  all  the  peach  trees  and  other  fruits,  leaving  everything  in  bad 
condition,  which  will  take  some  time  to  overcome.  In  Muskegon  County 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  fine  small  fruits  of  about  average  yield,  though 
the  season  is  four  weeks  later  than  usual.  In  Mason  County  fruits  and 
peaches  will  yield  25%  less  than  last  year. 

Other  Crops. 

Beans  are  an  important  crop  in  some  districts ; they  seem  to  average 
well,  are  in  splendid  condition  and  no  damage  reported.  With  hay,  beans 
are  the  principal  commodity  aside  from  live  stock,  on  which  the  farmers  of 
Eaton  County  depend.  It  is  a little  too  early  to  estimate  definitely  as  to  the 
potato  crop,  though  present  prospects  are  good.  The  crop  of  peas  in  Glad- 
win County  has  been  increased  100%,  owing  to  100%  increased  acreage.  The 
acreage  has  also  been  increased  in  Ogemaw  County,  adjoining,  25%,  but  the 
yield  will  be  no  more  than  90%  of  last  year.  Hay  is  in  good  condition,  ex- 
cept where  injured  by  heavy  frost  in  April.  Sugar  beets  in  Ottawa  County 
look  better  than  last  year. 
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KENTUCKY 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Trouble  with  labor  is  reported  general  in  both  city  and  cuuntrv.  Brick 
layers  and  carpenters  are  on  a strike  and  building  is  practically  suspended. 
There  is  money  for  all  mercantile  demands  but  hardly  enough  for  municipal 
and  corporate  needs.  The  opinion  is  given  that  the  straining  of  the  country’s 
credit,  the  high  wages  and  unreasonable  demands  of  union  labor  make 
the  future  perplexing.  Much  depends  on  the  crops.  Business  conditions  are 
excellent,  though  it’  is  thought  there  may  be  a slight  falling  off  in  the  future. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

The  money  demand  varies  greatly  with  different  banks.  Some  report  it 
exceedingly  strong  and  others  very  light.  Deposits  and  loans  have  increased 
n.6%  and  13%  respectively  since  last  year.  Money  demand  has  been  very 
strong  in  Jessamine  County  and  loans  have  greatly  increased  during  the  year. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  more  money  deposited  in  the  banks  of  Simpson 
County  than  for  many  previous  years.  Deposits  show  20%  increase  over 
last  year.  Everything  here  is  prosperous.  The  money  demand  in  Clinton 
County  10%  less  than  last  year  and  the  banks  have  a surplus. 

Commercial  Paper. 

In  spite  of  the  money  demand,  only  26%  of  the  bankers  are  buyers  of 
outside  paper.  The  amount  bought  is  very  small,  less  than  10%  of  the  total 
loans,  and  is  fast  decreasing  in  amount.  30%  of  the  banks  report  this  kind 
of  loans  unsatisfactory.  The  local  demand  of  Paducah  absorbs  all  the  banks 
desire  to  put  out.  They  sometimes  take  paper  from  parties  in  Western 
Kentucky,  but  never  any  city  paper. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

The  Tobacco  Pool. 

The  effects  of  the  tobacco  pool  are  summarized  in  the  following  opinion 
from  a Louisville  correspondent : 

“The  country  banks  are  not  in  full  funds  in  certain  parts  of  the  State, 
because  much  of  the  tobacco  is  tied  up  by  an  organization  called  the  “Society 
of  Equity,”  which  is  fighting  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  all  this 
immense  quantity  of  tobacco  not  having  a market,  makes  money  short.  Con- 
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sequently.  the  banks  of  this  city,  and  probably  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  called 
upon  for  more  money  by  their  country  customers  in  that  large  district,  than 
is  usually  required,  and  their  deposits  are  consequently  short.  There  will  be 
great  use  for  money  in  the  autumn  and  there  is  not  the  usual  store  of  money 
to  meet  it.  I will  therefore  expect  a snug  money  market  in  this  city  all 
winter.” 

The  effect  on  business  and  banking  conditions  that  this  withholding  of 
the  tobacco  crop  has  had  is  also  reflected  in  the  following  comment  from 
country  bankers  : 

Springfield. — “Decrease  in  deposits  of  15%  to  20%  caused  by  failure  of 
farmers  to  sell  tobacco.  We  are  in  the  Burley  pool.” 

Versailles. — “The  withholding  and  pooling  of  the  tobacco  crop  has 
slightly  injured  the  business  outlook.” 

Frankfort. — “Whiskey  is  the  largest  interest  and  tobacco  the  next.  Crops 
are  tied  up  fighting  the  trust.  The  farmers  have  a trust  of  their  own,  which 
has  tied  up  much  capital  temporarily.” 

Russiaville. — “Small  crop  of  tobacco,  about  75%,  but  it  is  maturing  well. 
Farmers  in  this  section  have  gotten  unprecedented  prices  for  tobacco  this 
year  and  the  outlook  is  fair  for  next  year  because  of  short  crop.  They  have 
been  successful  in  their  fight  with  the  trust  and  are  prospering.” 

Henderson. — “Farmer’s  associations  are  holding  up  and  ‘pooling’  to- 
bacco and  are  increasing  demands  on  local  banks  with  the  usual  money  in- 
flow suspended.” 

Murray. — “The  Farmers’  or  People’s  Warehouse  Company  has  been 
established  to  handle  the  Association’s  tobacco.” 

Mt.  Sterling. — “Collections  not  so  good,  partly  because  so  much  Burley 
tobacco  has  been  pooled.” 

Hopkinsville. — “While  .the  yield  of  tobacco  will  be  25%  short  of  last 
year’s,  the  quality  will  be  good  and  if  the  present  prices  continue,  we  will 
not  come  out  much  short  of  last  year’s  receipts  for  it.” 

Harrodsburg. — “Collections  are  a little  slower,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tobacco  of  1906  was  not  sold  locally.” 

Carrollton. — “Collections  slower  on  account  of  tobacco  being  in  Society 
of  Equity.” 

Nicholasville. — '‘Speculation  has  been  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent and  has  made  money  tighter.  The  business  situation  is  considerably 
unfavorable,  on  account  of  pooling  by  the  Equity  of  a large  percentage  of  the 
tobacco  crops  and  decrease  in  the  yield  of  wheat.” 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

About  $1,400,000  is  reported  necessary  for  crop  moving,  of  which  $550,000 
will  have  to  be  shipped  in,  to  remain  for  about  three  and  a half  months. 
Very  little  currency  is  shipped  into  Anderson  County,  as  the  supply  from  or- 
dinary business  is  sufficient.  Montgomery  County  produces  a great  many  fat 
cattle,  which  are  marketed  in  the  summer  just  before  crop  moving  time. 
They  bring  in  a large  sum  and  much  of  the  corn  is  used  in  feeding  them  and 
other  live  stock.  They  have  no  need  for  additional  currency.  Money  is 
closest  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  crop  moving  has  no  direct 
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perceptible  effect  in  Martin  County,  as  it  is  more  of  a timber  and  mining 
locality.  The  same  is  true  of  Owsley  County. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

On  account  of  the  pooling  of  tobacco  more  banks  will  have  to  borrow 
and  restrict  credit  this  year  than  last.  It  is  estimated  that  26%  of  the  banks 
will  restrict  credit  and  35%  borrow.  The  deposits  in  Mercer  County  do  not 
vary  greatly  at  any  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is  purely  an  agricultural  and  grass 
country  and  the  banks  generally  care  for  the  farming  community  without  trou- 
ble.  Sometimes  during  the  tobacco  handling  season  the  banks  borrow  a little, 
but  not  often.  The  banks  of  McCracken  County  generally  rediscount  some  pa- 
per after  January  1st,  continuing  until  May  31st.  Tobacco  is  spot  cash  and  ship- 
ments of  money  are  made  almost  daily  during  the  moving  of  the  crop.  The 
banks  of  Estill  County  are  only  fairly  well  prepared  for  the  coming  crop ; 
they  will  have  to  restrict  credits  and  borrow  to  some  extent.  On  account 
of  the  tobacco  crop,  the  banks  of  Washington  County  this  year  will  either 
have  to  rediscount  paper  or  borrow  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  Henderson 
County  banks  are  fairly  well  fixed,  but  will  need  to  rediscount  up  to  $30,000 
or  $40,000. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  Kentucky’s  bankers  are  in  favor  of  credit  cur- 
rency. It  is  a significant  fact  that  with  no  exception  all  the  banks  reporting 
it  necessary  to  restrict  credit  or  to  borrow  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses. 

A large  flour  concern  of  Louisville  writes  us  as  follows : 

“Volume  of  trade  is  very  limited,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  in 
the  South  believe  in  lower  prices.  Cotton  crop  in  the  South  is  very  short 
and  while  some  of  this  loss  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  high  price  ruling  for 
cotton,  merchants  are  very  cautious  in  extending  their  credit,  which  will 
tend  somewhat  to  curtail  the  trade.  Flour  cannot  be  sold  at  a profit  at  the 
present  prices  of  wheat;  one  must  go  up  or  the  other  go  down.  Labor  is 
scarce ; wages  high ; collections  only  fair.” 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Quite  a number  of  the  merchants  re- 
port a dull  spring  and  summer  trade  and  slower  collections.  The  non-mar- 
keting of  the  tobacco  crop  is  principally  held  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  Our  Paducah  correspondent  summarizes  for  his  county  as  follows : 

“Spring  trade  was  very  poor,  weather  conditions  mostly  accountable. 
Summer  conditions  about  normal.  Farmers  have  money  and  factories  are 
all  running  full  time.  The  merchants  bought  heavily  and  did  not  have  the 
trade  expected  by  probably  15%.” 

New  Enterprises. — Coal  land  are  being  opened  up  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State  and  many  new  mines  started.  About  $500,000  has  been  invested 
this  way  in  Bell  County.  Coal  lands  here  have  more  than  doubled  in  price. 
Much  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  county  from  other  sections,  which  has 
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been  the  means  of  increasing  deposits  about  10%.  $100,000  was  invested  in 

several  new  coal  mines  in  Whitely  County.  Speculation  has  been  carried  on 
a large  scale  in  the  coal  and  timber  lands  of  Floyd  County  and  has  given 
them  an  increased  supply  of  money.  Outside  capital  has  been  buying  min- 
eral and  also  timber  lands  in  Perry  County.  Timber  and  coal  lands  in  Pulaski 
County  have  increased  100%  in  value  and  farm  lands  about  50%.  Land 
speculation  has  brought  about  $100,000  into  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
coal  mines  a number  of  new  enterprises  have  been  reported  as  follows : 

Starford.— Creamery,  $7500. 

A railroad  is  building  from  Tateville  to  Monticello,  $225,000  invested. 

Barbersville. — Gas  company,  $15,000. 

Glasgow. — Flouring  mill  and  creamery,  $20,000. 

Henderson. — Bank,  $15,000;  furniture  company,  $20,000;  coal  mining 
company,  $20,000. 

Prestonsburg. — -Bridge  now  building,  cost  $25,000;  new  coal  mine  open- 
ing to  work  100  men. 

Lawrenceburg. — Light  company,  $200,000;  lumber  mill,  $20,000;  saw  mill, 
$20,000;  flour  mill,  $25,000. 

Booneville. — A railroad  is  being  built  from  Heidelburgh  into  Owsley 
County,  which  opens  a very  fine  coal  field. 

Hopkinsville. — Flouring  mill,  $50,000;  lumber  mill,  $20,000;  grocery  com- 
pany, $10,000;  grain  company,  $10,000. 

Burlington. — -Several  canning  factories  and  creamery,  $40,000. 

Oldham. — An  electric  road  is  being  built  into  the  city. 

Harlan. — Newspapers  and  lumber  mill. 

Smithland. — -New  bank,  capital  $20,000. 

Irvine. — Timber  company,  $50,000;  telephone  company,  $5000. 

Building. — Building  has  very  materially  increased  this  last  year,  although 
there  are  exceptions  reported.  Two  of  these  exceptions  are  in  Carrollton 
and  Russiaville,  where  building  material  is  too  high,  causing  a reduction. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Local  land  values  have  in- 
creased in  90%  of  the  counties  reporting.  In  Henderson  County  $100,000 
to  $150,000  has  been  invested  in  lands,  which  has  made  money  a little  closer. 
Land  values  have  increased  30%.  There  have  been  several  thousand  acres 
of  coal  and  timber  lands  in  Owsley  County  bought  during  the  last  year. 
Speculation  in  Estill  County  lands  has  made  money  close  and  higher.  Land 
values  have  increased  10%  to  20%.  They  have  also  increased  materially 
every  year  for  the  last  five  or  six  in  Montgomery  County.  For  several  years 
Mercer  County  lands  have  brought  good  prices.  The  best  blue  grass  lands 
are  selling  for  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  There  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  land  speculation  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  coal,  timber  and  gas  lands, 
which  has  put  more  money  into  circulation  and  has  improved  all  conditions. 
Farm  lands  of  McCracken  County  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  last  year 
probably  maintaining  the  average.  Farm  land  trading  in  Livingston  County 
at  increasing  prices  has  been  active  and  brought  in  money.  Very  little  spec- 
ulation in  lands  outside  of  the  State  is  reported. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  business  situation  seems  a little  less 
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favorable  to  quite  a number  of  our  correspondents.  The  majority  of  the 
complaints  are  caused  by  the  tobacco  pool  before  mentioned. 

From  Paducah. — “Conditions  probably  as  good  as  last  year,  but  the 
banks  are  inclined  to  hold  the  brakes  on  pretty  hard.  Next  year  being  a 
presidential  year,  money  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  influences  in 
this  direction." 

A local  reason  for  an  unfavorable  condition  is  found  in  Louisa,  where 
the  failure  of  a railroad  to  make  improvements  and  build  a branch  through 
the  town  has  affected  matters  adversely. 

Labor  Situation. — Negro  labor  has  to  be  depended  on  in  a good  deal  of 
the  State  and  it  is  very  often  reported  as  unsatisfactory.  All  labor  is  scarce 
and  high.  A correspondent  in  Mt.  Sterling  states  that  many  of  the  negroes 
have  gone  to  Ohio  and  elsewhere  to  work  in  factories,  on  railroads,  etc. 
Labor  is  very  scarce  and  the  farmers  in  need  of  it  in  Butler,  Owsley,  Jessa- 
mine and  Logan  Counties.  In  the  latter  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  labor, 
although  prices  are  25%  higher  than  last  year. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Last  year  Kentucky’s  wheat  crop  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  11,500,- 
000  bushels  This  year’s  yield,  we  estimate  at  about  9,400,000  bushels,  or 
82%.  The  1906  corn  crop  was  105,000,000  bushels.  We  estimate  this  year’s 
yield  at  92,000,000  bushels,  or  87^%.  We  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
oats  crop,  which  is  unimportant  in  comparison.  The  tobacco  yield  is  hard  to 
estimate,  as  there  is  considerable  range  in  acreage. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A correspondent  in  Louisville  states  that  there  has  been  considerable 
complaint  about  the  wheat  crop  yield  being  less  than  expected.  Many  say 
that  the  crop  was  very  poor,  perhaps  only  three-fourths.  The  farmers  are 
doing  well,  though  wheat  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Prospect's  for  corn  are 
good,  though  late.  With  favorable  conditions,  we  shall  expect  a full  crop. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Wheat. 

A large  district  in  the  Southeastern  quarter  of  the  State  can  be  left  out 
of  consideration,  as  no  wheat  is  grown  there.  Over  the  rest  of  the  State  the 
grain  is  harvested  and  partly  threshed.  In  McCracken  County  in  the  West, 
the  yield  is  about  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre  and  of  good  quality,  but  should 
have  yielded  about  20  to  35  bushels  an  acre.  The  acreage  is  about  the  same. 
In  Henderson  County  the  yield  will  only  be  70%  of  last  year  on  account  of 
early  freezing.  In  Jessamine  County,  in  the  center  of  the  State,  the  yield  will 
only  be  half,  as  it  suffered  early  damage  from  excessive  rains  and  is  ten 
days  late.  It  is  not  suffering  now,  however.  The  crop  in  Logan  County  is 
being  threshed  and  although  only  two-thirds  of  a crop,  will  bring  better  prices 
this  year. 
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Corn. 

Cold  spring,  and  in  some  cases  drought,  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
State  delayed  the  planting  of  the  crop  in  the  spring  several  weeks.  There  is 
now,  however,  an  excellent  outlook,  and  with  anything  like  seasonable  rains, 
a fair  yield  should  be  obtained.  In  the  Western  part  the  crop  is  also  late, 
as  it  had  a late  planting.  It  suffered  here  from  wet  weather  rather  than 
drought.  It  will  require  seasonable  weather  and  a late  fall  to  get  an  average 
yield.  A very  large  part  of  the  corn  yield  of  the  State  is  consumed  in  the 
South. 

Oats. 

Oats  are  not  important  in  Kentucky  and  this  year’s  crop  is  very  nearly 
a failure.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  the  yield  averages  no  more  than 
70%  of  last  year.  Conditions  are  better  than  the  average  in  Martin,  Floyd, 
Knott,  Harlan  and  Pulaski  Counties,  where  the  grain  has  been  harvested, 
but  no  damage  reported. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  Kentucky’s  staples.  Its  present  condition  is  above 
the  average,  though  it  is  usually  further  advanced  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  planting  was  very  late  and  had  very  unseasonable  weather  for  a time. 
Prices  have  ruled'  40%  higher  than  last  year,  which  will  probably  off-set  to 
a great  extent  the  shortage  of  crops.  Our  correspondent  in  McCracken 
County  estimates  that  there  will  be  another  shortage  next  year  under  the 
best  of  conditions  and  prices  must  continue  to  rule  high.  Conditions  are  re- 
ported in  various  counties  as  follows : 

Owen  County. — Is  30  days  backward  on  account  of  drought. 

Grant  County. — 15  days  late.  Not  suffering.  Yield,  100%. 

Pendleton  County. — 7 days  late ; acreage,  80%  ; yield,  80%. 

Oldham  County. — Acreage,  125% ; in  fine  condition. 

Montgomery  County. — ’Very  thrifty;  prospects  for  a fine  yield  if  frost 
does  not  come  too  soon. 

Breckenridge  County. — 14  days  late  on  account  of  cold,  wet  spring;  yield 

75%. 

Davies  County. — Late;  acreage  reduced  to  one-half  or  three-fourths; 
yield  average. 

Henderson  County. — Acreage  reduced  to  two-thirds;  yield  100%. 

Other  Crops. 

All  hay  and  grasses  are  as  good  or  better  than  last  year. 

There  is  a small  crop  of  fruit. 

Live  stock  has  done  well. 
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NEBRASKA 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  From  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  money  condition  is  very  strong  with  all  the  banks.  They  have 
an  ample  supply  for  whatever  local  demand  may  arise.  An  Omaha  cor- 
respondent writes,  “A  large  amount  of  Eastern  paper  has  been  placed, 
not  only  with  the  Omaha  banks,  but  with  county  banks  everywhere. 
The  local  demand,  (cattle  feeding,  etc.)  may  call  for  the  payment  of  this 
class  of  securities  and  in  this  manner  the  Eastern  market  may  be 
strained,  but  I see  no  other  cause  for  apprehension.” 

Deposits. 

Deposits  have  shown  a healthy  increase  during  the  year  of  19%. 
Otoe  County  states  that  the  marketing  of  summer  wheat  will  increase 
deposits;  they  would  have  been  much  larger,  but  for  the  amount  with- 
drawn to  purchase  cheaper  lands  in  other  states  last  spring. 

Loans. 

The  demand  for  money  has  been  reasonably  heavy  and  loans  have 
increased  11%.  Hamilton  County  reports  the  home  demand  very  light 
and  some  of  the  banks  have  a considerable  amount  of  commercial  paper. 
The  small  banks  carry  larger  reserves. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Out  of  a total  of  53  counties  the  banks  in  22  are  reported  to  be  buyers 
of  commercial  paper  and  31  not  buyers.  The  amount  of  commercial 
paper  bought  averages  about  24%  of  the  totals  of  the  banks’  loans. 
Two  banks  report  these  purchases  unsatisfactory,  but  give  no  details. 
Saunders  County  reports  the  local  money  demand,  not  very  good  and  about 
30%  of  total  loans  in  commercial  paper.  Merrick  County  states  that 
the  amount  of  commercial  paper  bought  will  decrease  from  now  until 
March  1st,  1908.  In  Cherry  County  commercial  paper  makes  up  10% 
to  20%  of  the  banks’  loans  and  is  satisfactory,  except  as  to  interest  rates; 
6%  to  7%  is  pretty  low  for  that  country.  Some  Nebraska  short  time 
paper  is  bought  in  Valley  County,  when  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  borrowers.  In  Johnson  County  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
banks  are  overloaded  with  money  and  are  compelled  to  buy  commercial 
paper,  which  they  do  direct.  Dawson  County  reports  that  the  money 
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demand  is  hardly  equal  to  the  supply  and  many  banks  have  bought  com- 
mercial paper.  They  are  not  now  in  the  market  for  commercial  paper, 
however,  as  they  expect  a good  demand  for  financing  the  cattle  feeders. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  currency  required  to  move  the  crops  will  amount  to  a very  con- 
siderable sum.  The  estimated  total  as  reported  amounts  to  $2,400,000. 
Of  this  $1,700,000,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  from  out- 
side sources,  and  it  will  be  held  for  a considerable  time,  perhaps  an 
average  of  four  months. 

Several  counties  report  only  a small  need  for  currency;  Fillmore 
County,  for  example,  reports  that  currency  shipments  are  but  little 
increased  during  crop  moving  time  and  that  only  a small  amount  will 
be  needed.  In  Otoe  County  no  currency  is  needed  to  speak  of.  Checks 
do  the  business.  In  Johnson  County  they  harvest  and  move  the  crop 
by  shipping  in  but  very  little  currency.  Everything  is  paid  for  by  check, 
and  when  the  farmers  come  in  for  their  money,  75%  of  it  is  left  on 
deposit.  In  Nance  County  they  will  probably  need  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 
This  is  a great  feeding  section  and  most  of  the  corn  and  oats  are  locally 
consumed  and  a local  mill  will  probably  use  up  100,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  movement  of  live  stock  is  a factor  in  a number  of  counties. 
Brown  County  estimates  the  amount  of  currency  required  at  $150,000, 
which  includes  payments  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Knox  County  reports 
that  they  do  not  need  a great  deal  for  moving  the  crops  direct,  but  that 
they  usually  need  about  $200,000  for  cattle  to  be 'fed  for  market.  How 
much  more  or  less  than  this  figure  will  be  needed  this  year  depends  on 
the  corn  crop,  how  it  matures,  its  price  and  the  price  of  cattle. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Of  a total  of  fifty  banks  reporting,  only  two  say  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  local  credit  during  the  crop  moving  time.  Fourteen  out 
of  fifty-two,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  borrow.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  borrowing  banks  are  situated  in  the  cattle  country  in  the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  State  and  are  compelled  to  borrow  to  move 
the  cattle,  and  not  the  crops.  In  Dawes  County  the  banks  will  need 
considerable  help  from  outside  sources  and  will  have  to  borrow  perhaps 
$150,000.  Some  of  the  banks  in  Valley  County  borrow,  especially  dur- 
ing corn  marketing  time,  when  the  cattle  feeders  are  heavy  borrowers. 
Most  of  the  banks  in  Knox  County  borrow  more  or  less  on  cattle  paper. 
The  banks  in  Sherman  County  borrow1  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  from  De- 
cember to  April.  Wayne  County  reports  that  if  the  crops  should  be  good 
and  reasonable  in  price,  so  that  the  cattle  feeders  will  take  hold  strong,  the 
banks  will  need  to  borrow.  The  banks  of  Nance  County  have  been 
obliged  at  times  to  place  $50,000  to  $70,000  cattle  paper'  to  carry  their 
customers  through  feeding. 
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Elastic  Currency. 

The  bankers  in  the  State  appear  to  be  about  evenly  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  a bank  credit  note  circulation. 
A few  of  the  comments  follow; — 

Johnson  County. — “We  don’t  believe  in  credit  currency,  but  wish  the 
government  would  make  every  National  Bank  take  out  currency  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  capital,  and  put  up  bonds  for  the  same.  This  would 
give  us  all  the  currency  needed.’’ 

Dundy  County. — “I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  our  banks 
could  issue  credit  currency  as  safely  as  banks  in  foreign  countries.” 

Jefferson  County. — “We  have  never  yet  seen  the  need  of  any  form 
of  credit  currency  for  Nebraska.” 

Hall  County. — “No;  we  look  at  it  as  another  method  of  frenzied 
finance.  The  country  does  not  need  it.  All  the  country  asks  is  that 
the  reserve  centers  pay  our  laborers  when  needed,  pay  commercial  paper 
as  it  matures  and  we  will  move  the  crop  without  outside  assistance.” 

Pawnee  County. — “It  would  undoubtedly  help  reserve  centers  if 
such  a plan  could  be  accomplished.” 

Merrick  County. — “Think  it  all  right  if  there  was  a heavy  enough 
tax  on  it  so  that  when  it  had  served  its  legitimate  purpose  it  would  be 
retired  and  not  used  in  stock  speculation.” 

Nance  County. — “No;  I deem  it  unwise  agitation,  which  in  the  end 
will  cause  banks  to  go  through  similar  experiences  as  those  lately 
encountered  by  the  railroads.” 

Logan  County. — “Yes,  I am  in  favor  of  the  credit  currency  plan,  if 
run  oni  conservative  lines.” 

Thurston  County. — “Yes,  but  how?  I will  agree  to  it  on  the  plan 
of  having  the  National  Banks  first  put  up  the  security  for  circulation 
and  then  issue  it  upon  a graduated  tax.” 

Webster  County. — “It  looks  more  favorable  to  large  banks,  as  far 
as  our  information  goes.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

Machinery  and  Hardware. — A large  hardware  concern  reports  as 
follows:  “Business  was  never  so  good.  With  the  exception  of  the 

month  of  May  in  which  we  had  March  weather,  every  month  has  shown 
an  increase  in  sales  over  1906;  April  shows  the  largest  sales  of  any 
month  in  the  past  27  years.  Country  banks  seem  to  be  long  on  cash  and 
loan  to  us  from  14  to  1%  lower  than  we  would  be  able  to  borrow  here  or 
in  the  East.” 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions. — Conditions  in  this  line  of  trade  have 
been  summarized  as  follows:  “Prices  of  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  are 

exceedingly  high,  so  that  our  farmers  and  merchants  are  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  money  with  which  to  trade  and  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Money  in  this  Western  country  seems  to  be  in  plentiful  supply,  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  the  general  public.  In  all  departments 
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desirable  goods  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  while  prices  are,  as  an 
average,  considerably  higher  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  past  25  years, 
it  looks  as  if  in  many  lines  they  would  go  still  higher.  Future  sales 
very  much  larger;  cancellation  of  future  orders  the  smallest  ever  re- 
corded.” 

Grain  and  Provisions. — Expenses  have  increased,  owing  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  competent  and  experienced  help.  In  the  packing  industry  common 
laborers  in  Omaha  made  a demand  on  the  first  of  May  for  an  increase  of 
5 to  10%,  which  demand  was  granted.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year 
show  an  increase  of  sales  and  if  existing  conditions  continue,  business 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  should  be  large  and  profitable. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  trade  of  the  local  merchants 
throughout  the  State  can  be  said  to  be  at  least  good.  Collections  have 
apparently  improved.  In  a few  of  the  counties,  trade  is  a little  dull  on 
account  of  the  pending  harvest. 

New  Enterprises. — A very  small  number  of  new  enterprises  of  large 
capital  have  been  started  during  the  year.  There  is  an  electric  road 
building,  to  run  from  Omaha  to  Hastings,  which  will  cost  $5,000,000.  A 
brewery  has  been  established  in  Hastings,  of  a capital  of  $125,000.  New 
public  buildings  and  a bank  building  represent  $50,000  invested  capital 
in  the  town  of  Trenton  in  Hitchcock  County. 

Building. — Building  activity  is  reported  increased  in  24  counties, 
decreased  in  11  and  stationary  in  7. 

Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — Increased  values  for  lands 
are  universal  throughout  the  State.  Not  one  country  reports  decreased 
prices.  In  Thayer  County  local  land  values  have  increased  10%  the  last 
year  and  in  the  past  five  years  the  increase  has  been  nearly  100%.  Land 
values  in  Western  Nebraska  have  greatly  increased,  but  are  still  cheap 
as  compared  with  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Iowa  lands.  Buyers  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  Box  Butte  County  and  land  has  increased  in  value 
from  100%  to  200%  within  the  last  two  years.  Speculation  at  home  and 
abroad  is  quite  prevalent.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  new  outside  lands,  principally  in  States  to  the  West  of  Nebraska, 
which  has  taken  a great  deal  of  capital  from  the  country.  Garfield 
County  reports  that  they  have  lost  about  $30,000  in  deposits,  which  have 
gone  South  and  West  in  land  deals.  This  is  having  a bad  effect  on  the 
local  situation.  Pawnee  County  reports  that  there  seems  to  be  a land 
craze  in  the  community,  everyone  buying  in  new  country  lands,  which 
has  decreased  deposits  3%.  Much  capital  has  been  invested  from  Thayer 
County  in  Western  Nebraska  and  Western  Kansas  land.  An  increase 
in  their  market  value  has  brought  large  profits  to  many  dealers  and  land 
owners  and  has  stimulated  a demand  for  money.  In  Pierce  County 
deposits  have  been  withdrawn  and  loans  increased  by  land  speculation. 
No  local  land  transfers.  Johnson  County  reports  that  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Western  Nebraska  and 
Colorado  lands,  thereby  keeping  deposits  down.  A Buffalo  County  cor- 
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respondent  tersely  states  that  speculation  is  very  heavy,  but  that  specu- 
lators are  not  borrowers. 

Labor  Situation. — (A  few  of  the  comments  as  to  the  labor  situation  in 
various  counties  follow : 

Knox  County. — “Labor  is  scarce  and  high  and  difficult  to  procure.” 

Hamilton  County. — “Labor  very  scarce,  good  wages  offered,  but 
farmers  unable  to  secure  harvest  hands.” 

Washington  County. — “Laborers  scarce  and  wages  high.  Common 
labor  that  used  to  be  had  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  now  $2.00  and  $2.50, 
and  scarce  at  that.” 

Cherry  County. — “Not  enough  laborers;  they  are  wanted  badly  in 
hay  and  grain  fields.” 

Dawes  County. — “Great  scarcity  of  labor;  quality  poor  and  wages 
high.” 

Box  Butte  County. — “Laborers  don’t  seem  to  care  whether  they 
work  or  not.” 

Holt  County. — “Labor  very  high  and  hard  to  get;  boys  now  getting 
$25.00  per  month  for  driving  mowers  and  men  $32.00  to  $35  00  per  month 
and  board,  and  not  enough  to  do  the  work.” 


II.  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

All  of  Nebraska’s  crops  appear  to  promise  very  nearly  an  equal  yield 
with  last  year.  According  to  our  estimate,  the  percentages  of  yield  as 
compared  with  last  year  will  be  as  follows: — 

Wheat,  99% 

Corn,  9 7l/2% 

Oats,  102% 

Rye,  98% 

Barley,  103% 

The  quality,  moreover,  of  the  crops  appears  to  be  excellent. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS 

Our  correspondents  report  the  crop  conditions  as  follows: — 

Corn  all  over  the  State  is  in  splendid  condition.  It  may  still  be 
considered  somewhat  late,  but  the  weather  is  now  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past  ideal  corn  weather,  hot  days  and  nights,  with  intermit- 
tent showers  and  downpours.  With  continued  favorable  weather,  it 
should  make  a very  large  yield. 

Wheat  is  an  exceptionally  good  crop  throughout  the  State,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  The  harvest  is  over  and  the  yield  is  considered 
a good  three-fourths  crop. 
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Oats,  Barley  and  Hay  are  equally  good  and  there  is  every  indication 
of  good  prices.  Labor  is  scarce  and  this  may  interfere  somewhat  with 
the  hay  crop. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  GRAIN  COMMISSION  HOUSES  AND 
ELEVATOR  COMPANIES. 

“We  estimate  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  at  40  to 
45  million  bushels.  The  quality  is  excellent  unless  frequent  rains  we  are 
now  having,  should  damage  its  quality  before  threshing.” 

“Oats  harvest  is  close  at  hand  but  it  is  yet  possible  for  the  oats  to 
be  badly  damaged  by  rust  or  heavy  storms.  Present  indications  are  for 
a crop  of  about  75  million  bushels.” 

“It  is  also  very  early  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  corn  crop  but  from 
present  conditions,  we  should  estimate  our  corn  crop  at  240  million 
bushels.” 

“We  have  had  ample  rain  for  the  growing  corn  and  as  it  is  clean  and 
for  the  most  part  laid  by,  it  only  needs  favorable  weather  for  the  balance 
of  the  crop  season  to  give  us  a large  crop  of  corn.” 

A large  concern  in  Fremont  has  received  reports  from  90  agents 
scattered  throughout  the  State  which  give  the  following  percentage 
estimates: — Wheat  97%.  Corn  97.5%.  Oats  97  plus.  Rye  98  plus. 
Barley  98  plus. 

The  following  is  this  company’s  estimate  of  conditions  in  general 
throughout  the  State: — 

Winter  Wheat. — Average  yield  would  seem  to  be  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  of  heavy  wheat,  sixty  to  sixty-four  pounds,  which 
should  figure  out  to  average  about  thirty  bushels  of  sixty  pound  wheat 
per  acre.  Berries  are  plump  and  full  and  quality  very  desirable.  We 
are  buying  wheat  freely  in  our  Southern  territory  now. 

Spring  Wheat. — Winter  wheat  has  supplanted  the  spring  wheat  crop 
in  a large  portion  of  our  territory,  but  what  spring  wheat  we  have  is 
good  stand,  large  head,  thrifty  and  promises  an  excellent  crop. 

Oats  promise  fully  as  large  a crop  as  we  had  last  year  which  was 
a bumper  in  our  territory.  They  started  off  poor  and  the  straw  was  a 
little  short,  but  they  have  come  on  very  fast  and  promise  us  a large 
yield  of  excellent  quality.  They  are  cutting  oats  along  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  line. 

Corn  made  as  much  progress  the  past  week  as  in  any  week  in  our 
history.  The  growth  is  phenomenal,  stand  is  good,  corn  is  dark  rich 
green.  The  fields  are  still  backward  compared  with  an  ordinary  year, 
although  I do  not  believe  our  territory  will  average  more  than  one  week 
late  now.  If  present  situation  continues  our  corn  should  catch  up  by 
August  1st,  and  July  and  August  are  the  months  that  make  or  mar  our 
corn  crop.  Conditions  could  easily  shape  themselves  so  that  we  could 
husk  an  enormous  corn  crop  this  year,  but  present  indications  are  that 
our  corn  will  come  out  just  about  where  it  did  last  year.  This  however 
was  a large  yield.  The  poor  corn  is  on  the  bottom  ground,  but  our 
large  corn  crops  are  always  made  in  the  years  of  plenty  of  moisture 
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when  the  low  land  (which  is  only  a small  per  cent)  is  sacrificed  to  insure 
a crop  on  the  upland,  which  is  a large  percent  of  our  fallow  ground. 

D.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 
Northwestern  Portion  of  State. 

A great  area  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  state  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  cattle  raising.  This  area  includes  the  counties  of  Sioux, 
Dawes,  Sheridan,  Box  Butte,  Scotts  Bluff,  Banner,  Kimball,  Cheyenne, 
Deuel,  Brant,  Cherry,  Brown,  Keya  Paha,  Rock  and  Loup.  The  crops, 
however,  are  becoming  increasingly  important  and,  on  the  whole,  prom- 
ise exceptionally  well  this  year.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  this  section 
promises  15%  greater  than  last  year  on  a 12%  to  15%  increased  acreage. 
The  crop  is  late  14  to  15  days,  but  has  not  been  damaged  except  slightly 
on  account  of  dry  weather  and  is  growing  rapidly  now. 

Late  spring  delayed  the  corn  crop.  It  is  now  thrifty  and  its  out- 
come depends  now  on  early  or  late  frost.  Acreage  slightly  increased. 
Oats  yield  slightly  greater  on  considerably  increased  acreage.  Box 
Butte  County  reports  crop  almost  failure,  but  Cherry,  Brown  and  Loup 
Counties  report  larger  probable  yields.  Rye  yield  about  5%  greater. 
Acreage  about  the  same.  Barley  yield  slightly  greater.  Acreage  about 
the  same.  Sheridan  County  reports  potato  crop  equal  to  last  year  and 
plenty  of  rain.  Grasses  in  Keya  Paha,  Brown  and  Rock  Counties  are 
much  better  and  will  yield  25%  to  30%  more  than  last  year.  The  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  in  Grant  County  was  short  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

Eastern  Portion. 

In  a section  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  East  and  by  an 
imaginary  line  that  would  connect  Knox  County  on  the  North  with 
Thayer  County  on  the  South  and  on  the  West  by  an  imaginary  line,  the 
crop  conditions  are  fairly  uniform.  Too  much  rain  has  retarded  almost 
all  of  the  crops  to  some  extent.  In  the  case  of  .wheat,  the  yield  will 
probably  come  out  about  equal  to  last  year’s  or  slightly  less,  but  it  is  of 
more  than  usual  good  quality. 

Corn  has  been  retarded  fromi  a week  to  ten  days,  on  account  of  early 
cold  and  wet  weather  in  the  Spring  and  lack  of  cultivation.  The  stand 
is  not  so  good  as  a year  ago.  It  is  growing  well  now  and  will  be  about 
equal  to  last  year’s  crop,  if  it  has  time  to  mature. 

Oats  promise  to  be  at  least  equal  to  last  year  in  yield,  and  though 
late  have  suffered  no  great  damage.  Johnson  County  reports  good 
growing  weather.  A 20  bushel  per  acre  yield  on  a 75%  acreage.  Boyd 
County  reports  as  follows: — “Hay  and  pasture  are  excellent  in  the 
Northern  portion  of  this  section,  but  poorer  in  the  Southern,  on  account 
of  dry  Spring.” 

Dakota  County  in  the  North  and  Cass  County  in  the  South  report 
a splendid  crop  of  potatoes. 

Central  Portion. 

The  wheat  is  harvested  and  in  some  of  the  counties  threshed.  In 
Valley  County  the  yield  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  is  23  to  25 


bushels.  In  Buffalo  County  about  20  to  25  bushels.  Furnas  County 
reports  the  quality  of  wheat  best  in  years,  having  tested  from  60  to  64 
pounds.  In  Webster  County  the  1906  yield  was  18  bushels  and  the  1907 
yield  15  to  16  bushels.  In  the  Northern  portion  there  is  very  little  report 
of  any  damage  to  the  crop.  The  yield  is  reported  uniformly  greater. 
In  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  part  of  the  State  the  stand  is  rather 
thin,  having  been  damaged  by  early  cold,  dry  weather  in  the  spring.  The 
acreage  has  increased  considerably  all  through  this  section. 

Corn  is  now  growing  fast,  but  needs  cultivation.  It  is  a little  late 
on  account  of  too  much  rain  and  cold  weather  at  planting.  The  present 
conditions,  aside  from  this,  are  very  favorable  for  a good  average  crop. 

Oats  are  nearly  ready  to  harvest  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the  State. 
Holt  County,  which  is  a large  one,  reports  that  they  will  have  a perfect 
crop  of  40  to  50  bushels.  The  crop  in  the  South  Central  and  South- 
western counties  has  been  cut  and  does  not  show  quite  up  to  last  year, 
particularly  in  the  Southwestern  counties  of  Perkins  and  Lincoln,  where 
early  cold  weather  cut  the  crop  by  half  from  last  year’s. 

Rye  is  reported  from  Holt,  Garfield  and  Wheeler  Counties  as  of 
about  equal  yield  to  last  year.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  showed  a good 
yield  and  the  prospects  are  fine  for  the  second  crop.  Lincoln  County 
reports  a sugar  beet  crop  increased  20%  over  last  year,  but  on  only  half 
as  much  acreage. 


KANSAS. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Business  conditions  are  reported  about  normal.  Retailers  are  having  a 
fairly  good  trade;  jobbers  reporting  about  the  usual  volume  of  goods  sold 
and  collections  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  the  deposits  in  banks 
are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  State.  A large 
amount  of  money  has  been  invested  in  commercial  paper  of  industrial  in- 
stitutions of  the  East  at  6%  discount.  A large  investment  has  also  been 
made  in  one,  two  and  three  year  notes  of  railroads  bringing  returns  to  the 
banks  of  about  6%.  A correspondent'  in  Topeka  writes  as  follows : 

“Fewer  mortgages  are  being  made  in  Kansas  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  great  cry  against  railroads  and  corporations  has 
been  hurtful  to  those  corporations.  They  have  been'  unable  to  place  their 
bonds  at  4 *4%,  which  is  the  usual  rate  of  railroad  bonds,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  railroads  are  not  keeping  up  their  road-beds  and  their  equipment 
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to  a high  standard.  In  consequence  of  this  there  are  a great  many  wrecks 
and  large  losses  to  the  railroad  companies.  We  have  about  10,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  this  State.” 

Labor  has  been  scarce  and  wages  high.  From  Wichita  it  is  reported 
that  for  a time  it  looked  as  though  the  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  harvest 
all  their  wheat  because  of  the  scarcity  of  help.  The  crop  is  practically  all  har- 
vested now  however,  and  they  have  heard  of  no  serious  damage  on  account 
of  delay. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  10%  and  8%  respectively  during  the 
past  year.  The  money  demand  has  been  reasonably  good,  though  reserves 
are  sometimes  larger  than  required.  In  Harper  County  deposits  are  20% 
greater.  Last  year  they  had  the  heaviest  demand  for  money  during  harvest 
ever  experienced.  This  year  the  demand  has  been  the  lightest.  Aside  from 
outside  paper,  which  amounts  to  about  40%  of  the  total,  the  banks  have  a 
reserve  of  about  50%.  Reserves  are  about  30%  in  Hodgeman  County.  The 
money  demand  is  very  light  in  Grant  County  and  the  banks  do  not  expect 
much  demand  until  September. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Commercial  paper  makes  up  an  average  of  27%  of  the  total  loans  of 
45%  of  the  banks  of  the  State.  Quite  a large  proportion  of  these,  however, 
are  now  decreasing  their  investments.  Part  of  this  decrease  is  accounted 
for  by  the  nearness  of  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  necessary  to  loan  on  cattle 
paper. 


B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

An  average  for  each  county  of  about  $200,000  will  be  necessary  for  crop 
moving,  of  which  a little  over  half  will  be  shipped  in  to  remain  about  three 
months. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

In  order  to  move  the  crops,  it  is  necessary  with  about  10%  of  the  banks 
to  cut  down  local  accommodation  and  with  about  32%  to  themselves  borrow 
of  other  banks.  Many  of  the  banks  state  that  they  do  not  borrow,  but  use 
a great  part  of  their  balances  in  reserve  cities.  Cattle  and  live  stock  are 
important  in  a great  many  districts  and  thus  the  demand  is  distributed  over 
the  year. 

Elastic  Currency. 

36%  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency  and  64%  against  it.  A number  re- 
port that  the  normal  amount  of  currency  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  at  all 
times  in  their  locality  and  hence  they  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease by  way  of  credit  currency.  Our  Wamego  correspondent  does  not 
believe  that  any  system  which  has  been  proposed  would  make  our  conditions 
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ill  this  respect  any  more  satisfactory  than  they  now  are.  Our  Fort  Scott 
correspondent  believes  in  the  general  principle,  blit  does  not  think  the  Fow- 
ler bill  would  furnish  the  needed  relief. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Merchants’  trade  and  collections  are 
very  often  slower  than  last  year.  The  spring  and  early  summer  trade  were 
especially  dull. 

New  Enterprises. — New  enterprises  are  noted  as  follows: 

Dodge  City. — Flouring  mill  and  elevator,  $100,000  capital. 

Atchison. — Locomotive  supply  company,  capital  $50,000.  Butter  com- 
pany, capital  $10,000.  Gravel,  sand  and  rock  company,  a grain  company,  a 
manufacturing  company  and  a live  stock  and  milling  company  have  been  es- 
tablished during  the  year. 

The  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  has  bought  200  acres  of  land  adjoining 
Junction  City,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  machine  shops,  and  have  promised 
to  bring  their  construction  shops  here,  employing  1500  men. 

Hays. — Portland  cement  mill,  with  $900,000  capital. 

Oskaloosa. — Two  new  banks  in  the  county,  capital  $15,000  each. 

Chanute. — $500,000  invested  in  two  cement  plants  now  building.  The  A. 
T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  have  just  let  contract  for  machine  shops,  representing  $125,- 
000. 

Scott. — Bank,  $12,000;  mercantile  company,  $50,000. 

Santa  Fe. — Bank,  capital  $10,000. 

Larned. — Cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  $50,000;  wholesale  produce,  $20,000; 
manufacturing  company,  $25,000. 

Fort  Scott. — Foundry,  $50,000;  cement  mill,  $300,000. 

Fredonia. — Cement  plant,  $300,000. 

Building. — Building  is  reported  on  the  increase  in  60%  of  the  counties. 
In  a few  localities,  however,  it  has  decreased  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
material. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — In  98%  of  the  counties,  land 
has  either  increased  in  value  or  held  its  own  since  last  year.  Only  one  cor- 
respondent reports  land  values  decreased.  Land  speculation  is  especially  ac- 
tive in  Western  Kansas.  One  of  our  correspondents  estimates  that  20%  of 
the  land  in  Western  Kansas  has  been  bought  by  speculatbrs.  In  one  of 
these  Western  counties,  Pawnee  County,  at  least  $500,000  has  changed  hands 
in  the  last  ninety  days  in  land  trades.  Land  values  have  increased  20%.  In 
another,  Haskell  County,  land  is  moving  rapidly  and  has  doubled  in  value, 
thus  helping  the  financial  situation.  There  appears  to  be  money  available 
for  outside  land  investments  as  well.  Deposits  have  increased  in  Doniphan 
County  by  farmers  investing  in  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  lands.  Pos- 
sibly $20,000  has  been  invested  in  Texas  and  Western  Kansas  land  from 
Pottawatomie  County.  The  people  of  Cloud  County  have  purchased  consid- 
erable Western  Kansas  and  Texas  land. 

Labor  Situation. — Complaint  is  very  general  of  difficulty  in  securing  hands 
for  harvest,  in  spite  of  temptingly  high  wages.  Marion  County  reports  that  it 
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is  difficult  to  get  help  at  any  price  and  such  as  can  be  had  is  usually  unsatisfac- 
tory. Higher  wages  are  being  paid  in  Geary  County  than  ever  before.  There 
is  a shortage  of  farm  help  in  Doniphan  County.  Good  wages  are  offered,  but 
help  is  scarce.  Labor  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  in  Butler  County,  as  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  get  laborers.  The  farmers  of  Anderson  County  can- 
not get  enough  help  to  handle  the  crops  as  they  should.  Our  correspondent 
in  Pottawatomie  County  states  that  he  hears  from  every  source  that  more 
common  laborers  are  wanted,  but  that  the  wages  demanded  ares  more  than 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  for  fcommon  labor.  In  Jefferson  County  help 
is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality,  in  spite  of  high  prices.  Improved  machinery 
is  considered  the  only  salvation. 

General  Business  Outlook. — In  districts  where  special  industries,  as  cattle 
and  live  stock,  are  important  and  in  unusually  good  condition  this  year,  the 
business  situation  is  considered  remarkably  good.  For  example,  in  Ellsworth 
County  cattle  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products.  The  cattle  market  is  fine 
and  the  prices  received  are  making  cattle  men  prosperous.  The  county  of 
Kingman  will  market  $100,000  in  fat  cattle  in  August  and  about  six  thousand 
three-year-olds ; $20,000*  to  $30,000  worth  of  hogs  are  sold  each  month.  The 
principal  products  of  Pottawatomie  County  are  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  The  crops  are  mostly  fed  on  the  farms  and  the  past  season  has  yielded 
very  satisfactory  results.  Greenwood  County  is  also  largely  a cattle  raising  and 
cattle  handling  country.  If  present  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  continue  until 
time  for  marketing,  their  people  will  have  more  money  than  for  several  pre- 
vious years.  With  advancing  prices  for  lands,  with  good  prices  for  farm 
products  and  live  stock,  with  mortgage  indebtedness  decreasing,  money  is  easy 
in  Dickinson  County. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

The  Kansas  wheat  crop  of  1906  was  unusually  large,  nearly  82,000,000 
bushels.  We  estimate  that  this  year’s  crop  will  only  be  75%  of  this  total, 
or  roughly  about  61,500,000  bushels.  The  oat  crop  of  last  year  was  24,800,- 
000  bushels.  We  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  how  far  below  this  total  this 
year’s  yield  will  come,  as  in  a great  many  parts  of  the  State  the  crop  is  a 
total  failure.  The  weather  which  has  been  unfavorable  to  wheat  and  oats, 
has  made  the  corn  prosper  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  105%  of  last  year’s. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  about  195,000,000  bushels. 


B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A correspondent  in  Wichita  states  that  conservative  authorities  now  esti- 
mate this  year’s  wheat  crop  at  from  50,000,000  to  53,000,000  bushels  as  against 
90,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  grain  was  short  on  account  of  a late 
cold  spring  and  the  ravages  of  the  green  bug.  The  quality  of  the  berry 
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is  good.  The  fruit  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  late  frosts.  The  hay 
and  alfalfa  crops  are  excellent.  Oats  are  short.  Corn  never  gave  promise 
of  a better  yield  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  it  does  now.  Another  cor- 
respondent states : “A  high  estimate  would  be  sixty  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  a sure  estimate  would  be  fifty  million  bushels.  This  is  about  two-thirds 
of  what  we  call  a large  crop.  We  have  raised  ninety  million  bushels.  Oats 
is  not'  a crop  of  any  importance  in  Kansas.  The  outlook  for  corn  is  good 
and  if  we  have  timely  rains  will  raise  a good  average  crop.  The  price  of 
wheat  at  the  farmer’s  door  is  about  15c  higher  than  a year  ago.  The  price 
of  corn  will  be  about  the  same.” 

C.  • AS  REPORTED  BY  GRAIN  COMMISSION  HOUSES  AND 
ELEVATOR  COMPANIES. 

A large  elevator  company  at  Kansas  City  having  branches  all  through 
the  grain  district  states  that  the  final  yield  of  wheat  in  Kansas  is  so  very 
much  better  than  earlier  expectations  that  they  think  sixty  million  bushels  is 
a conservative  estimate  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  even  better. 
The  corn  crop  all  through  this  section  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  is 
in  splendid  condition,  the  plant  being  clean  and  healthy.  There  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground  and  this  applies  to  the  middle  West  of  Kansas,  which 
ordinarily  is  very  dry  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  probably  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  late,  but  with  normal  weather  from  now  on,  will  bring  forth  a 
good  crop.  The  oats  crop  is  almost  a total  failure,  but  the  amount  seeded  is 
so  light  that  it  will  not  be  felt. 

D.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Wheat. 

The  winter  wheat  of  Kansas  is  practically  all  harvested.  The  crop  is 
spotted.  In  the  counties  where  they  had  no  frosts  in  the  spring  it  promises 
well,  but'  in  other  counties  frosts  have  reduced  the  yield  25%  to  50%.  We  do 
not  believe  the  damage  from  green  bug  to  be  as  great  as  is  reported.  No 
more  than  a half-dozen  counties  in  the  entire  State  mention  its  presence.  In 
the  counties  of  Rawlins,  Thomas  and  Logan  in  the  Northwestern  corner  of 
the  State,  the  damaging  frosts  in  the  spring  and  dry  weather  have  cut  down 
the  crop.  In  Thomas  County  it  has  been  reduced  to  25%  of  last  year,  though 
the  acreage  has  increased  25%.  In  Logan  County  the  yield  is  only  60%. 
In  Scott  County  the  yield  is  very  much  greater  than  last  year,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  acreage  has  been  doubled,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  very 
much  less  on  account  of  drought  and  spring  frosts.  In  the  counties  of  Rush, 
Barton,  Pawnee,  Edwards,  Hodgeman  and  Ford  there  is  only  half  a crop, 
due  principally  to  frosts.  In  Clark  County,  which  is  right'  next  to  this  group, 
no  damage  is  reported;  the  acreage  has  increased  50%  and  the  yield  10%. 
In  Rice  and  Saline  Counties,  the  threshing  shows  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre 
yield,  as  compared  to  16  last  year.  The  trouble  again  is  the  killing  frosts. 
The  country  in  the  South  Central  part  of  the  State  is  raising  more  corn  and 
alfalfa  each  year  and  less  wheat.  The  alfalfa  is  being  rapidly  increased. 
They  will  have  a moderate  crop  of  wheat  in  the  extreme  Eastern  part  of  the 
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State.  The  acreage  has  largely  increased,  though  the  yield  has  not  been  pro- 
portionately greater.  In  Miami  County  the  yield  per  acre  is  75%  of  last  year 
on  a 30%  increased  acreage. 

Corn. 

The  corn  crop  is  universally  good.  With  the  exception  of  a very  late 
spring  it  has  had  nothing  to  hinder  its  growth.  In  the  Western  part  of  the 
State  the  acreage  is  immensely  increased  and  the  yield  with  it.  No  damage 
and  good  condition  reported  in  most  of  the  counties  to  the  Northeast,  though 
it  is  a little  early  to  definitely  predict  the  yield.  The  acreage  is  very  largely 
increased  in  the  Southwest  and  the  crop  is  in  fine  condition ; they  have  had 
line  growing  weather  except  just  after  planting. 

Oats. 

The  oats  crop  is  an  absolute  failure  throughout  the  West  and  South 
Central  parts.  It  is  harvested  in  most  of  these  counties.  Continued  cold  and 
dry  weather  are  held  responsible.  There  is  one  county  in  the  extreme  North  - 
east, Jefferson  County,  which  reports  one-third  increased  yield  on  less  acre- 
age and  no  damage.  Two  other  counties  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  State; 
Haskell  and  Seward  Counties,  report  yields  equal  to  or  20%  better  than  last 
year.  With  these  exceptions,  the  estimated  yields  probably  average  less  than 
50%  of  last  year’s. 

Other  Crops. 

Alfalfa  is  good  in  the  entire  central  portion  of  the  State,  where  it  is 
principally  grown.  The  first  crop  was  light,  the  second  crop  fair  and  the 
prospects  are  very  good  for  the  third  crop.  Kaffir  corn,  cane  and  millet 
are  used  for  stock  feed  and  are  well  advanced  and  in  fine  growing  condition. 
Tame  hay  averages  a little  less  than  last  year,  but  there  is  still  a good  crop. 
Wild  hay  is  as  good  as  last  year.  There  are  good  prospects  for  flax.  The 
fruit  crop  is  almost  a total  failure,  owing  to  frosts  as  late  as  May  3d.  Rasp- 
berries about  the  same  as  last  year  and  blackberries  very  much  better. 
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MISSOURI 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

St.  Louis. — A correspondent  has  this  to  say  of  the  situation : “I  believe 
that  business  in  the  territory  tributary  to  St.  Louis  will  average  as  well  or 
better  than  last  year  and  no  let-up  in  our  prosperity  will  be  in  evidence  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year,  at  which  time  we  should  have  a decrease  in  the 
volume  of  the  business  and  lower  prices  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials. 
The  principal  cause  for  reaction  in  business  can  be  attributed  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  of  money  and  credits  to  carry  on  the  present  volume  of  busi- 
ness at  the  prevailing  range  of  prices.  We  must  have  a cessation  of  business 
for  a time  to  enable  the  money  supply  to  catch  up.” 

Kansas  City. — The  money  situation  in  this  city  is  acute.  The  money  mar- 
ket, it  is  stated,  is  as  close  as  it  has  been  in  ten  years.  One  correspondent 
writes : “Our  demand  has  been  as  heavy  as  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  other 
than  in  panicky  times.  The  conditions  in  the  East,  in  our  opinion,  forced  out 
wholesale  merchants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  paper  there  to  come 
back  to  their  respective  banks  here,  and,  as  a rule,  all  of  them  are  carrying  a 
full  line.”  The  banks  are  also  feeling  a heavy  demand  from  the  country  bank- 
ers, who  are  using  money  for  the  harvest.  After  about  60  days,  however,  it 
is  believed  conditions  will  become  easier.  Deposits  have  very  materially  de- 
creased. The  decrease  for  Kansas  City  alone  has  been  estimated  by  one  cor- 
respondent at  $12,000,000.  In  this  connection  one  of  our  correspondent's  writes 
as  follows : “One  thing  whreh  has  largely  reduced  country  bank  balances  is  the 
custom  a great  many  banks  through  this  country  have  gotten  into  of  buying 
commercial  paper.  I do  not  believe  I exaggerate  when  I say  within  the  last 
thirty  days  $1,000,000  has  gone  out  of  this  institution;  for  bought  paper.  The 
Eastern  money  brokers  knowing  that  the  country  banks  tributary  to  us  have 
money,  are  scouring  the  country  with  their  agents.” 

Regarding  the  labor  situation,  a correspondent  states : “This  city  has  never 
had  what  might  be  called  labor  troubles.  The  unions  here  are  not  strong 
enough  to  govern  the  situation.  The  street  railways  have  no  union,  the  pack- 
ing houses  have  no  union  and  our  Employers  Association  has  held  the  unions 
well  in  check,  so  that  they  are  not  a troublesome  feature.  There  is  a great 
scarcity  of  labor,  however,  and  wages  for  all  kinds  vjf  labor  have  advanced  to 
almost  prohibitive  prices.”  But  even  with  all  this,  the  conditions  are  not  con- 
sidered at  all  bad.  Business  is  in  a healthy  state  and  prosperous.  The  town 
is  growing  fast  and  its  institutions  enlarging. 
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Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  are  about  7%  above  last  year’s  average  and  loans  6j^%.  A bank 
at  Carthage  reports  that'  a large  amount  of  money  is  coming  into  Jasper  County 
every  week  from  the  sale  of  lead  and  zinc  ores,  the  average  for  the  entire 
year  being  about  $275,000  per  week.  This  makes  money  very  plentiful,  though 
much  of  it  is  at  once  employed  in  developing  new  mining  enterprises. 

Commercial  Paper. 

About  33%  of  our  correspondents  report  that  banks  in  their  respective 
localities  are  buyers  of  commercial  paper.  Conditions  seem  to  vary  greatly  in 
this  respect,  as  the  following  examples  will  illustrate : — A bank  in  Paris  re- 
ports that  the  local  banks  never  have  a demand  for  all  their  money  and  have 
for  some  years  kept'  their  surplus  funds  invested  in  commercial  paper.  Car- 
thage reports  that  they  buy  commercial  paper  occasionally,  but  only  when  thev 
have  a surplus  and  generally  for  a short  time,  say  sixty  to  ninety  days.  In 
Dade  County  (Greenfield)  however,  banks  do  not  buy  commercial  paper  at 
all,  as  they  cannot  supply  even  the  home  demand.  The  percentage  of  commer- 
cial paper  to  total  loans  averages  about  18%.  Only  one  bank  reports  purchases 
unsatisfactory. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

A correspondent  in  St.  Louis  writes  that  reports  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  show  that  the  banks  in  the  small  centers  are  loaded  with  money, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  that  the  South  and  Southwest  will  do  more  to 
move  their  own  crops  this  year  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  The  banks 
in  the  large  cities,  however,  are  feeling  a very  heavy  demand  from  country 
bankers  in  their  own  State,  who  are  using  money  for  the  harvest. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

A great  many  of  the  bankers  throughout  the  State  say  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  ship  in  currency  for  the  moving  of  the  crops.  The  amount  needed 
from  outside  is  reported  to  be  about  $665,000,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the 
total  crop  money.  In  Worth  County  most  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  stock  or  con- 
sumed at  home  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  currency.  Wheat  is  the 
only  grain  shipped  from  Carroll  County,  the  balance  being  fed  to  stock.  A 
great  deal  of  the  wheat  is  stored  when  threshed  and  is  put  on  the  market  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is,  therefore,  no  particular  time  when  currency 
is  needed. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Of  a total  of  49  reports,  3 state  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  credit 
slightly  during  the  crop  moving  period.  Of  these  one  states  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  banks  in  several  of  the  counties, 
however,  are  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  over  a short  period.  The  banks  of 
Pemiscot  County  may  have  to  borrow  about  $100,000  and  those  of  Mississippi 
County  may  desire  to  rediscount  about  $100,000  worth  of  paper.  Nearly  all 
the  crops  of  Atchison  County  are  fed  to  live  stock  and  the  banks  will  need 
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$25,000  to  $75,000  to  finance  the  cattle  feeders.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict 
credit  in  Clay  County  during  crop  moving  time,  for  they  have  very  little  de- 
mand from  their  merchants.  The  banks  of  St.  Clair  County  will  handle  the 
crops  without  outside  assistance,  except  that  they  will  reduce  their  reserves 
slightly. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  our  correspondents  are  against’  the  issue  of  credit 
currency.  Of  these  a large  number  are  against  it  for  the  reason  that  they 
themselves  have  no  local  need  for  it.  A bank  at  Liberty  puts  it  in  this  way: 
“In  this  locality  we  have  never  felt  the  need  of  credit  currency.  Our  bal- 
ances are  generally  lower  in  summer  and  our  correspondents  may  feel  the 
need  of  such  currency,  but  we  do  not.”  Other  comment  follows : 

Neosho  County. — “Do  not  think  any  issue  of  credit  currency  good.” 
Pemiscot  County. — “As  we  need  so  little  currency  ourselves,  we  have  not 
heretofore  been  affected  by  any  scarcity.” 

Harrison  County. — “Our  people  are  not  much  on  credit  currency.  The 
more  money  you  have,  the  more  speculation  there  will  be  and  the  more  need 
for  credit  money.  Take  out  the  illegitimate  speculation  and  you  will  have  no 
Wall  Street  money  panics.  If  we  out  West  did  not  read  of  financial  cyclones 
that  sweep  up  and  down  Wall  Street  periodically,  we  would  never  know  they 
occurred.  The  bears  and  the  bulls  have  made  all  the  financial  disturbances 
that  we  have  had  since  1893  and  they  started  that,  but  it  got  away  from  them.” 
Douglas  County. — “The  county  needs  more  currency  at  times  and  needs 
it  quickly,  and  credit  currency  is  the  remedy  to  get  it.” 

Cooper  County. — “The  demand  in  this  territory  for  currency  will  not  be 
such  as  to  require  the  issue  of  credit  currency.” 

Warren  County. — “In  favor  of  it,  but  by  the  United  States  Treasurer 
only.” 

Morgan  County. — “It  would  not  materially  help  us,  at  least  not  directly, 
but  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  or  profit  to  us  indirectly.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

Building  Trade  and  Supplies. — In  the  sash,  door,  blind,  etc.,  business  in 
Kansas  City  there  has  been  a scarcity  of  goods,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  a 
car  shortage  and  also  of  dry  lumber.  The  lumber  people  report  a falling  off 
in  trade,  though  not  as  much  or  at  least  any  more  than  is  generally  the  case 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Laborers  are  getting  higher  wages  than  at*  any  time 
in  the  past. 

Shoe  and  Leather. — The  shoe  manufacturing  industry  in  St.  Louis  is  very 
important.  The  condition  of  the  trade,  on  the  whole,  appears  prosperous. 
The  manufacturers  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  securing  a sufficienl 
number  of  skilled  shoemakers  to  meet  the  demands  the  trade  is  making  upon 
them,  and  as  a consequence  of  this,  wages  are  good.  All  upper  leathers  show 
a material  decline.  Sole  leather  prices  are  higher  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  explanation  that  is  given  of  this  is  that  85%  of  the  product  is 
controlled  by  one  concern. 
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Dry  Goods  and  Notions. — Conditions  in  this  line  are  at  a high  pitch.  The 
volume  of  trade,  both  for  immediate  and  future  delivery  is  reported  much 
larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  is  on  a profitable  basis.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  large  concern  in  Kansas  City  reports  that  the  trade  is  paying  higher 
prices  for  cotton  goods  than  since  the  Civil  War,  and,  unless  the  present  pros- 
perity should  continue,  they  fear  they  may  have  to  sell  some  of  their  goods 
without  profit,  possibly  at  a loss.  No  such  conditions  exist  this  year,  however. 
Wages  are  exceptionally  high,  with  proportionately  higher  cost  of  living. 

Railway  Equipment  and  Supplies. — One  of  the  very  largest  concerns  in 
this  business  states  that  they  have  plenty  of  orders  ahead  and  are  taking  some 
orders  right  along,  but  that  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  demand  for  cars 
has  decreased  very  greatly.  “If  there  is  a good  corn  crop,  orders  will  be  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  keep  us  going  comfortably.  If  the  corn  crop  is  late  and 
caught  by  the  frost,  there  will  be  very  few  orders  placed.  The  financial  sit- 
uation is  the  governing  feature  to-day.  If  money  could  be  obtained  on  a rea- 
sonable basis,  there  would  be  lots  of  cars  being  purchased  at  this  time.” 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Quite  a number  of  country  merchants 
report  a slackened  trade.  It  is  expected  to  brisk  up  when  the  money  for  the 
crops  begins  to  come  in.  For  instance,  in  Perry  County  trade  is  somewhat 
slow,  but  it  is  thought  things  will  liven  up  as  soon  as  farmers  get  through 
threshing  their  wheat.  The  business  situation  is  not  so  favorable,  on  account 
of  general  shortage  of  crops.  The  local  merchants  in  Henry  County  report 
trade  quiet  at  present,  but  are  looking  for  improvement  this  fall.  The  mer- 
chants in  New  Madrid  County  report  trade  as  being  very  poor  and  collections 
not  so  good  by  25%.  In  Harrison  County  collections  are  not  quite  so  good 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  farmers  were  selling  their  stock  on  account  of 
the  drouth. 

New  Enterprises. — Forty-one  counties  report  no  new  enterprises  estab- 
lished. In  Marion  County  an  ice  plant  has  been  built  and  about  $10,000  is  in- 
volved. A buggy  company  has  been  organized  in  Macon  County,  capital  $200,000. 
A shoe  factory  has  been  established  in  Brookfield,  capital  $150,000.  Another 
shoe  factory  is  building  in  Kirksville  of  400  hands’  capacity.  A new  college  at 
Forsyth  represents  $25,000. 

Building. — Building  is  at  a standstill  in  about  half  the  counties  heard  from. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  speculation  in  several  coun- 
ties is  reported  as  follows : 

Adair  County. — “Land  speculation  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  capital  away.” 

Harrison  County. — “Much  money  has  been  invested  in  other  States.  This 
county  has  sent  out  since  last  November  over  $500,000.  This  has  made  money 
scarcer  and  held  up  interest  rates.” 

Johnson  County. — “Speculation  in  Texas  and  Kansas  lands  has  taken  out 
some  money.” 

Linn  County. — “There  has  been  land  speculation  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.” 

Howard  County. — “Texas  investments  by  our  people  have  probably  taken 
$100,000  out  of  the  county.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true  in  several  counties  and  capital  has 
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been  brought  in,  rather  than  sent  out.  Quite  a lot  of  land  has  changed  hands 
in  the  last  year  in  Henry  County,  which  has  brought  in  a great  deal  of  new 
blood  and  considerable  means  and,  as  a result,  has  helped  local  business.  Land 
trading  in  Wright  County  has  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent  and  has 
brought  in  much  money.  Land  values  have  increased  50%.  Land  values  near 
Trenton  (Grundy  County)  have  shown  a steady  increase  the  last  few  years. 

General  Business  Outlook. — Six  correspondents  find  something  in  the 
business  outlook  not  altogether  favorable.  The  business  situation  in 
Douglas  County  is  considered  not  quite  so  good,  on  account  of  short 
corn  crop  and  fruit  failure.  A great  many  people  in  'Carroll  County 
anticipate  hard  times  within  a year  or  two,  and  hence  are  laying 
plans  according  to  this  belief.  The  business  situation  is  hardly  so 
favorable.  The  business  situation  near  Unionville  (Putnam  County)  is  con- 
sidered a shade  less  favorable,  on  account  of  backward  planting  and  damage 
to  the  crops  by  rain.  Mississippi  County  reports  as  follows : “The  situation 
a little  discouraging  on  account  of  bad  season,  high  prices  for,  what  we  buy, 
trusts  and  robber  tariffs.”  In  Macon  County  on  the  other  hand  the  business 
outlook  is  said  to  be  very  favorable;  with  a few  rains  in  August  they  will  har- 
vest the  best  crops  in  25  years.  The  large  majority  report  conditions  as  nor- 
mally satisfactory. 

Labor  Situation. — Throughout  the  State,  farm  labor  is  in  great  demand, 
even  though  high  wages  are  the  rule.  Palmyra  (Marion  County)  states  that 
labor  conditions  are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  there  is  a scarcity  of  farm  labor. 
St.  Clair  County  has  no  skilled  labor  and  unskilled  labor  demands  skilled 
prices. 


II.  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

We  estimate  the  yield,  as  compared  with  last'  year,  as  follows: 

Wheat,  98%, 

Corn,  99%, 

Oats,  93%. 

According  to  these  figures,  the  yield  expressed  in  bushels  would  approxi- 
mately be  as  follows : 

Wheat,  31,100,000  bushels, 

Corn,  226,200,000  bushels, 

Oats,  13,500,000  bushels. 

A large  flour  concern  in  Kansas  City  writes  as  follows : 

“The  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  this  year  and  last  will  make 
the  yield  about  the  same  in  dollars  and  cents.  Corn  averaged  greater  than 
ever  before  and,  while  the  planting  was  late,  much  of  it  having  been  put  in 
after  the  wheat  was  ruined,  the  present  condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  most 
excellent  and  promising.” 
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B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 


Reports  received  from  Kansas  City  are  as  follows : “The  corn  crop,  while 
it  has  been  backward,  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  in  the  last  three  weeks 
that  it  is  almost  as  forward  as  usual.  While  a little  irregular  on  account  of 
the  cold  and  wet  spring  we  had,  the  prospects,  nevertheless,  are  first  class. 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  oat  crop  is  good,  as  well  as  the  crop  of  grass.  We 
never  saw  the  agricultural  country  look  better,  except  where  it  has  been 
flooded  by  the  Missouri  River.  Corn  is  a little  late,  but  was  never  in  a better 
condition  than  at  this  time.  We  have  had  copious  rains  and  extremely  hot 
weather,  which  hre  making  it  grow  very  fast.  A few  more  rains  at  the  proper 
time  will  give  us  a banner  crop  of  corn,  with  high  prices.  The  grass  crop  has 
been  unusually  fine  and  fat  cattle  are  coming  in  30  days  ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  The  high  prices  are  satisfying  the  farmers  and  cattle  raisers. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Wheat. 

The  wheat  over  most  of  the  State  has  been  harvested  and  threshed. 
In  the  entire  Northern  half  continued  wet  weather  has  seriously  in- 
terfered with  harvesting.  The  crop  has  been  damaged  considerably  while 
standing  in  the  shock.  The  crops  standing  on  the  low  lands  have  been  par- 
ticularly affected  by  floods.  This  is  partly  the  case  in  Chariton  County,  but  on 
the  uplands  the  wheat  is  in  good  condition.  In  spite  of  this  damage,  our  cor- 
respondents estimate  the  actual  yield  at  about  10%  greater  than  last  year,  on 
account  of  increased  acreage  and  early  favorable  conditions.  The  crop  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  State  is  also  threshed,  but  on  account  of  unfavorable 
conditions  in  the  early  spring,  the  yield  averages  10%  to  11%  less  than  last 
year.  The  spring  was  excessively  cold.  The  condition  of  the  berry  is  very 
fair.  Pettis  County  reports  a yield  of  18  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  extreme 
Southeastern  corner,  in  the  counties  of  Scott,  Mississippi,  New  Madrid  and 
Duncan,  the  crop  is  yielding  6 bushels  per  acre  on  an  average,  which  is  about 
one-half  the  average  crop.  It  has  been  affected  by  late  weather  and  worms, 
said  to  be  army  worms.  Gentry  County  reports  not'  so  good  a prospect  since 

1895. 

Corn. 

The  present  growing  conditions  all  over  the  State  are  excellent'. 
The  crop,  however,  is  further  advanced  in  the  Northern  portion  than  in  the 
South.  Throughout  the  Southwestern  portion  it  is  reported  from  14  to  30  days 
late,  on  account  of  backward  spring,  but  with  larger  acreage  and  present  good 
prospects,  the  bankers  estimate  a large  increase  in  yield  for  this  section.  It 
is  too  early  to  give  a definite  percentage  estimate,  however. 

Atchison  County. — The  recent  heavy  rains  on  the  low  lands  have  reduced 
the  yield  to  85%  of  last  year.  Gentry  County,  crop  is  far  better.  Adair 
County  reports  a probable  yield  of  35  bushels  and  fine  prospects.  Although 
cold,  wet  weather  in  the  early  season  damaged  the  crop  materially  in  Knox 
County,  it  is  now  doing  exceptionally  well  and  will  yield  20%  more  than  last 
year.  That  which  is  cultivated  in  Chariton  County  is  looking  fine,  but  one- 
third  of  the  original  crop  has  been  lost  from  wet  weather  and  lack  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  Monroe  County  reports  a record  breaking  crop.  In  Howard  County  a 
great  deal  is  very  wet  and  weedy.  Cooper  County,  adjoining,  however,  re- 
ports prospects  for  a big  crop.  In  Henry  County  it  is  doing  very  well,  has 
been  well  worked,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  It  is  backward  in  Vernon  County, 
on  account  of  rust  and  too  much  rain.  It  was  a little  cold  in  the  spring  in 
Dallas  County,  but  the  crop  is  now  doing  well.  It  is  also  in  good  shape  in 
La  Clede  County  adjoining.  Perry  County  reports  a late  planting.  In  Chris- 
tian County  it  is  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  as  a cold  spring  necessitated 
planting  the  second  time.  The  stand  is  poor.  It  is  thirty  days  behind  in  Dade 
County,  but  a 20%  increased  acreage  and  is  now  silking  and  tasseling.  Nearby 
in  Jasper  County,  it  is  in  first  class  condition,  but  three  weeks  late.  Corn  is 
60%  of  the  total  crop  of  Carter  County  and  is  the  best  in  years.  If  it  rains 
through  the  month  in  Oregon  County  and  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  they  es- 
timate the  best  crop  ever  raised.  In  Stone  County  corn  and  hay  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops,  which  are  largely  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs.  In  Pettis  County  corn 
is  weedy  and  late,  but  with  dry  weather  for  a time,  in  order  to  make  cultivation 
possible,  and  subsequent  rains,  they  will  make  above  an  average  crop,  the 
stand  being  exceptionally  good. 

Oats. 

In  the  West  Central  and  Southwestern  parts  of  the  State  below 
Kansas  City,  the  crop  is  in  poor  condition,  in  some  counties  almost  a failure. 
A.  group  of  four  counties  comprising  Cooper,  Pettis,  Moniteau  and  Morgan, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  State,  report  only  half  a crop,  rust  being  given 
as  the  cause  of  the  shortage.  Green  bug  is  reported  in  several  counties.  The 
yield  in  the  Southwest  portion  is  very  poor,  various  reasons  being  assigned, 
such  as  too  much  rain  for  harvesting,  green  bug  and  early  cold.  However, 
in  only  a few  counties  away,  to  the  East,  conditions  are  very  much  better  and 
yield  estimated  from  10%  to  20%  greater  than  last  year.  The  crop  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State  is  not  suffering  from  any  cause.  Exceptions  to 
this  are  Carroll  County,  which  reports  green  bug  and  a 20%  decreased 
acreage,  and  Marion  County,  which  reports  too  much  rain  and  25%  de- 
creased yield.  In  general,  the  yield  should  be  about  5%  greater  for  this 
part  of  the  State.  Adair  County — Yield  30  bushels  per  acre.  Harvesting  now 
on.  In  Scotland  County,  adjoining,  rains  have  seriously  interfered  with  the 
harvest.  It  has  been  raining  nightly  for  several  weeks  and  the  ground  is  get- 
ting so  soft  the  farmers  cannot  operate  binders  in  the  oat  fields.  All  grain  in 
the  shock  is  bound  to  be  damaged,  if  not  lost,  unless  rain  ceases  some. 
Macon  County — Harvesting  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  rain.  In  Putnam 
County  rain  has  retarded  cultivation  and  prevented  a large  acreage  being 
harvested,  by  reason  of  the  soft  ground.  Teams  and  machines  are  miring 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  farmers  are  trying  the  old  cradle.  In 
Perry  County  the  yield  will  be  only  60%,  on  account  of  bugs  and  late  season. 
In  St.  Clair  County  the  crop  is  harvested  and  threshed.  It  shows  a yield 
of  65%  of  last  year  on  a 25%  less  acreage.  In  Henry  County  conditions  are 
bad,  there  being  too  much  wet  weather  for  harvesting.  Yield  estimated  at 
60%.  In  Jasper  County  the  yield  is  only  one-sixth  of  last  year,  crop  having 
been  destroyed  by  green  bug.  In  Dade  County  crop  is  very  poor,  almost  a 
failure.  In  Taney  County  crop  very  poor,  having  been  frozen  out. 
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Other  Crops. 

Practically  no  rye  or  barley  is  grown  in  the  State.  Only  two  coun- 
ties report  a small  acreage  of  rye  and  none  any  barley. 

Hay  is  an  important  crop  and  promises  well  throughout  the  State,  al- 
though drier  weather  is  needed  to  harvest. 

Considerable  blue  grass  is  grown  and  this  crop  shows  up  well. 

Lewis  County  reports  splendid  crops  of  both  timothy  and  blue  grass, 
the  best  known  in  ten  years.  Rain,  however,  is  interfering  with  the  harvest. 
In  Adair  County  timothy  is  looking  fine,  but  in  need  of  good  weather  to 
harvest.  In  Howard  County  meadows  and  clover  50%  better  than  last 
year.  In  Linn  County,  fine  prospects  for  hay.  In  St.  Clair  County,  hay 
and  meadows  in  better  condition  than  last  year.  In  Henry  County  hay 
20%  better  and  in  fine  condition. 

Feed  stuff,  as  sorghum,  cow  peas,  etc.,  in  fine  condition. 

In  Vernon  County  flax  is  in  good  shape. 

In  Stone  County  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  an  entire  failure,  except  straw- 
berries and  blackberries,  which  were  not  more  than  25  % of  an  average  crop. 

The  extreme  Southeastern  portion  of  the  State  borders  on  the  cotton 
belt.  The  crop  here  is  in  fair  shape,  on  a slightly  decreased  acreage  and 
considerably  late.  Alfalfa  .is  also  grown  here.  The  first  cutting  suffered 
from  army  worms. 


MINNESOTA. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  wage  scale  is  exceptionally  high,  but  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  re- 
ported much  less  than  when  the  wage  scale  was  lower.  Because  of  this 
and  also  because  of  the  high  cost  of  material,  improvements,  building  opera- 
tions, railroad  improvements,  etc.,  are  being  curtailed,  and  where  it  is 
possible,  stopped  altogether. 

Money  for  legitimate  purposes  is  in  very  active  demand,  at  full  rates  of 
interest,  without  any  evidence,  however,  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
funds  to  take  care  of  all  legitimate  business.  One  correspondent  writes : 
“Capital  seems  to  have  become  distributed  among  the  population  of  producing 
communities,  and  those  localities  where  farm  products  or  manufactured 
products  are  profitably  produced,  are  well  supplied  with  money.  The  tendency 
to  concentration  of  money  in  large  financial  centers  or  to  purchase  railway 
stocks  does  not  seem  to  exist,  at  least  not'  to  the  extent  that  it  has  existed 
in  former  years. 

Deposits  and  Loans. 

Deposits  have  increased  in  a slightly  greater  ratio  than  loans,  the 
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increases  over  last  year  being  14%  and  11%  respectively.  Except  in  the 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State,  the  demand  is  strong  and  will  remain  so 
for  several  months. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Over  70%  of  the  bankers  of  the  State  are  buyers  of  commercial  paper. 
In  some  cases  this  form  of  paper  represents  5*o%  to  75%  of  their  total  loans. 
It  averages  about  27%  for  the  whole  State.  Not  a single  correspondent  re- 
ports that  these  purchases  have  proven  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a good  money 
demand  in  Wabasha  from  all  lines  except  farmers.  Commercial  paper  bought 
is  about  50%  of  the  total.  The  local  demand  in  Hastings  County  is  not  very 
great  and  the  banks  have  to  increase  the  amount  of  commercial  paper  bought 
on  this  account.  It  now  amounts  to  50%  of  the  total.  A large  share  of  the 
loans  made  by  State  and  private  bankers  in  Goodhue  County  are  made  on 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  real  estate,  which  has  proven  satisfactory. 
As  Carlton  County  is  sparsely  settled,  there  is  little  local  demand  for  loans. 
Commercial  paper  is  bought  both  through  correspondents  and  note  brokers 
and  amounts  to  about  75%  of  their  total  loans.  Banks  in  Rochester  expect 
for  a few  months  at  least  to  keep  the  amount  of  commercial  paper  bought 
about  the  same  and  decrease  it  if  deposits  fall  off. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as  follows : “In  Minnesota  our  re- 
sources are  so  diversified  that  we  will,  as  usual,  have  a great  deal  of  produce 
to  sell  for  cash  and,  we  do  not  look  for  any  serious  trouble.  There  may  be, 
and  possibly  will  be,  some  letting  up  in  general  business,  which  we  think  will 
be  healthy;  other  than  that,  we  expect  things)  to  run  along  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way.” 

While  the  crop  will  not  be  large,  it  is  thought  it's  money  value  will  be 
equal  to  last  year.  The  financial  situation  seems  to  be  a healthy  one. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Minnesota’s  large  crops  necessitate  the  shipping  in  of  considerable  cur- 
rency, which  will  be  needed  for  several  months.  The  dairying  section  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State,  however,  will  need  no  very  great  amount. 
There  is  a marked  tendency  among  the  farmers  to  hold  off  shipping 
for  better  prices.  A banker  in  Rochester  states  the  situation  as  follows : 
“Those  who  have  grain  to  sell  will  have  marketed  it  by  September  and  Oc- 
tober. If  grain  brings  a good  price,  the  majority  will  sell.  It  depends  solely 
on  the  price,  as  to  whether  it  moves  or  not.  The  farmers  here  are  better  off 
than  the  bankers.”  The  banks  of  Mower  County  will  ship  about  $50,000 
weekly  when  the  new  grain  comes  in,  their  regular  and  stock  business  requir- 
ing their  regular  supply.  About  $300,000  currency  will  be  needed  through  the 
year  in  Goodhue  County.  About  the  same  amount  is  needed  each  month,  ex- 
cept during  July  and  August,  which  are  the  lightest  months.  It  is  not  thought 
that  reserve  city  balances  will  be  materially  decreased.  The  banks  in  Becker 
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County  report  that  they  have  lample  means  on  hand  or  with  correspondents. 
They  believe  that  $50,000  outside  money  will  be  used.  This  is  money  on  de- 
posit with  correspondents  not  borrowing  ^nd  comes  back  to  the  banks  within 
90  days  time.  The  crops  in  Steele  County  move  12  months  in  the  year;  no 
rush.  During  the  three  months  from  October  to  December  inclusive,  the  most 
grain  is  handled.  The  amount  of  currency  needed  in  Anoka  County  is  small, 
as  crops  are  not  marketed  as  soon  as  threshed,  but  held  and  hauled  off  during 
the  year.  Scott  County  ships  in  but  little  currency.  Crops  usually  move 
slowly,  this  being  a dairy  section  and  a large  part  of  the  crops  Used  for  feed. 
About  $100,000  will  be  shipped  into  Jackson  County  for  the  crops.  So  far 
this  year  they  have  not  shipped  out  any  of  last  year’s  crop  money. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  during  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Banks  very  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  credit  or  to  borrow  in  the 
fall.  Seven  correspondents  report  that'  they  borrow  to  a small  extent.  Olm- 
stead  County  does  not  borrow,  as  the  farmers  pay  up  when  they  sell  and  the 
banks  always  have  plenty  of  money  to  take  care  of  other  borrowers.  The  crops 
are  largely  handled  by  credit  in  Washington  County.  The  banks  of  Lyon 
County  sometimes  restrict  credit  in  the  spring,  but  not  in  the  fall.  If  they 
borrow  it  is  in  early  spring  and  summer.  No  restriction  of  credit  is  neces- 
sary in  Murray  County,  as  the  farmers,  as  a rule,  pjay  their  notes  out  ot  gram 
checks.  The  banks  of  Roseau  County  do  not  borrow,  as  the  farmers  use  the 
money  at  once  to  pay  their  notes.  At  Sanborn  there  is  no  unusual  demand 
during  the  crop  moving  time.  Some  of  the  banks  near  Madison  borrow,  but 
usually  only  in  small  amounts.  They  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  oc- 
casion for  borrowing  this  year. 

Elastic  Currency. 

About  60%  of  our  correspondents  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  credit 
currency.  Comment  follows : 

Anoka. — “I  think  if  stock  speculation  could  be  checked,  legitimate  business 
would  have  ample  funds  for  all.  The  country  people  believe  that  Wall  Street 
wants  more  money  so  that  they  can  extend  their  operations.” 

Cannon  Falls. — “Do  not  believe  in  credit  currency.  Secured  currency 
only  should  be  issued.” 

Winona  --'“This  is  a hypothetical  question  that  almost  any  banker  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative.” 

St.  Peters. — “No;  bond  secured  currency  sufficient  for  the  West.” 

Detroit. — “We  do  not  need  such  currency.  It  would  undoubtedly  benefit 
reserve  centers.  I think  only  reserve  city  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue 
such  currency,  and  then  only  at  a high  tax : 4%  or  better,  to  prevent  inflation.” 

Slayton. — “An  issue  of  credit  currency  well  secured  and  backed  by  the 
United  States  government,  such  issue  to  be  only  by  reserve  city  bankers, 
would  relieve  stringency  and  allay  apprehension.” 

Austin. — “I  am  not  in  favor  of  these  various  proposed  plans  for  credit 
currency,  as  an  increase  in  its  volume  would  be  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties and  a great  liability  to.  abuse.  If  needed  at  all,  it  should  be  issued  only 
at  times  of  panic,  the  same  as  clearing  house  certificates  were  used  in  New 
York  in  1893.” 
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Lanesboro. — “We  do  not  believe  in  credit  currency,  as  it  would  be  liable 
to  cause  distrust  or  trouble  of  some  kind.” 

Rochester. — “I  think  it  would  go  hard  for  the  bank  that  first  issued  them, 
as  it  would  be  an  indication  that  they  were  hard  up,  and  if  this  fact  got  out 
m their  own  locality  it  would  hurt  them.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  all  Lines  of  Trade. 

Machinery  and  Hardware. — (Wholesale  Hardware,  St.  Paul.)  Prices  on 
manufacturers’  products  of  nearly  (all  kinds  are  high  but,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  immediate  supply  on  many  articles,  even  higher  prices  may 
be  expected. 

(Wholesale  Hardware,  Duluth.)  The  location  of  a $10,000,000  steel  plant 
in  this  city  and  the  development  of  a water  power  second  only  to  Niagara 
are  very  likely  to  largely  increase  Duluth’s  population  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  this  line  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  retailers  to  postpone 
buying.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  excellent  condition  of  the  farmers, 
who  depend  very  much  on  hay,  cattle  and  their  dairying  products. 

(Farm  Implements,  Minneapolis.)  There  is  a tendency  all  along  the  line 
to  buy  a little  more  cautiously  and  not  so  far  in  advance,  occasioned  probably 
by  the  rather  uncertain  crop  outlook  and  the  tightness  of  the  money  market. 
Collections  will  be  good,  considering  the  light  crop,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
be  an  inexpensive  crop  to  handle,  straw  being  light. 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions. — -There  follows  an  opinion  from  a large  whole- 
sale dry  goods  concern  of  Duluth,  which  summarizes  and  is  confirmed  by  other 
reports  from  the  same  line  of  business : 

“Orders  for  July,  August  and  September  deliveries  over  60%  greater  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year;  collections  during  the  early  spring  months  were 
slow,  especially  from  agricultural  sections ; this  was  largely  owing  to  the  car 
shortage  which  prevailed  during  the  early  fall  and  winter  and  later  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  country  roads  and  the  rush  of  spring  work.  During  June 
and  July,  however,  conditions  greatly  improved.  Prices  of  practically  all  goods 
have  shown  sharp  advance  during  the  past  year  and  cotton  goods  are  far  above 
any  previous  level  we  have  ever  experienced.  The  demand  has  so  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  that  manufacturers  have  naturally  taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  until  prices  are  at  a level  considerably  beyond  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  merchandise,  if  based  on  the  cost  of  production  and  a normal 
profit.  Should  anything  occur  to  cause  a slacking  of  demand  and  therefore 
a slight  excess  of  supply,  we  anticipate  heavy  decline  in  prices.” 

Grain  and  Provisions. — A large  wholesale  grocery  concern  has  this  to  say 
of  the  ore  workers’  strike:  “The  present  business  conditions  in  the  Northwest, 
and  especially  in  this  section,  are  very  discouraging.  The  strike  in  the  iron 
mines  affects  all  lines  of  trade.  Hundreds  of  vessels  are  tied  up ; none  of  the 
ore-carrying  roads  are  operating  and  where  there  was  an  average  of  over 
250  train  loads  of  ore  per  day,  not  a wheel  is  turning.  It  is  prophesied  that 
the  strike  will  likely  last  for  some  time.” 

The  houses  in  this  line  are,  as  a rule,  restricting  their  purchases  largely 
to  their  immediate  wants,  thus  working  a little  more  conservatively.  There 
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is  a strong  demand  for  immediate  and  future  delivery  of  staples.  Wages  are 
high,  notwithstanding  that  labor  is  plentiful.  Collections  locally  are  first- 
class;  in  the  grain  producing  counties  slow. 

Shoe  and  Leather '. — ‘Sales  in  1906  have  exceeded  the  previous  year  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Collections  up  to  a month  ago,  however,  have  not  been 
as  good  in  proportion.  This  is  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  late  spring, 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  early  season  and  the  late  seeding. 

Lumber. — There  seems  to  be  a slacking  off  in  trade,  due  to  crop  con- 
ditions in  the  Northwest.  It  is  .reported  that  dealers  are  not  stocking  up  un- 
til they  feel  more  certain  as  to  what  will  be  the  outcome. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — On  account  of  the  late  spring,  mer- 
chants’ trade  in  some  sections  has  been  dull  and  collections  slow.  All  are 

looking  forward  to  a better  trade  in  the  fall.  Collections  are  generally 

made  in  the  fall  after  the  returns  from  crops  have  come  in.  Merchants’  col- 
lections in  Stillwater  are  reported  not  quite  up  to  the  average  for  the  past 

three  years.  Merchants  in  Lyon  County  complain  of  light  trade.  Collections 
are  liable  to  be  a little  slow  this  fall,  though  they  have  held  a good  average 
thus  far.  Wheaton  County  reports  that  for  the  last  three  years  their  crops 
have  been  considerably  below  the  average,  and  as  a result  business  has  been 
below  normal.  Merchants’  trade  is  rather  light  and  collections  are  25%  be- 
hind last  year.  The  situation  is  a little  more  encouraging  in  Wabasha.  Mer- 
chants’ trade  is  good  with  prospects  for  a large  fall  trade.  Collections 
considerably  better.  Merchants  report  that  they  are  not  carrying  as  large  ac- 
counts on  their  books  as  last  year.  Trade  is  also  good  in  Detroit.  They  are 
nearer  a cash  basis  than  ever  before. 

New  Enterprises.-— New  enterprises  have  been  noted  as  follows: 

Sauk  Rapids. — Paper  mill  and  dam  costing  $700,000. 

International  Falls. — About  $4,000,000  is  being  spent  in  water  power  de- 
velopment and  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  industries.  Two  new  railroads  are 
being  built  through  the  country.  , 

Albert  Lea. — A new  bank. 

Pipestone. — A wholesale  grocery  concern,  $100,000  capital. 

Marshall. — An  elevator  company  operating  five  grain  elevators  and  sell- 
ing farm  machinery,  wagons,  etc.,  capital  $25,000. 

Walker. — $100,000  for  lumber  mill. 

Warren. — Two  large  concrete  water  power  plants,  costing  $100,000  each 
and  controlling  about  4000  H.  P. 

Red  Wing. — Some  established  institutions  have  increased  working  capital 
to  the  extent  of  about  $500,000. 

Building. — Building  has  been  stagnant  during  the  year  in  most  counties. 
An  exception  is  Roseau  County,  where  there  is  reported  150%  increase.  High 
prices  of  labor  and  material  account  for  the  decrease  in  Becker  County. 

Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — Land  values  have  steadily  de- 
creased in  the  past  few  years  from  the  abnormally  high  level  reached  during 
the  recent  land  boom.  The  opening  of  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
has  placed  considerable  land  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  This  so  far  has  in- 
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creased  business.  Nearly  all  the  money  which  has  been  invested  is  outside 
capital.  In  Stevens  County,  in  the  West  of  the  State,  new  settlers  are 
wanted.  A bank  at'  Morris,  in  this  county,  reports  as  follows : “If  you  could 
only  send  us  some  50  or  100  actual  farmer  settlers,  we  would  place  them  on 
farms  at  exceedingly  low  prices,  compared  with  what  they  were  only  three 
years  ago.  Lands  at  $30  to  $40  an  acre  are  more  productive  than  many  Illi- 
nois lands  at  $100.  We  have  the  vacant'  fields  waiting  for  good  farmers.” 

The  real  estate  business  is  very  quiet  in  Traverse  County  and  farm  land 
values  have  decreased,  if  anything.  Land  speculation  in  Murray  County  has 
decreased  each  year  for  the  past  five  years.  Land  values  have  about  kept 
even.  Land  speculation  in  Mower  County  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
not  so  much  as  in  previous  years.  This  year’s  speculation  and  meeting  pay- 
ments maturing  on  previously  made  contracts  absorb  some  money.  The  real 
estate  business  in  Lyon  County  is  very  quiet  and  farm  lands  have  decreased 
in  value.  They  went  too  high  on  the  boom.  In  the  great  timber  country  in 
the  North  of  the  State  there  is  considerable  speculation  in  timber  lands. 
Many  homesteads  are  being  sold  for  timber.  There  has  been  a decrease  in 
Canadian  land  speculation  from  Lacqui  Parle  County.  Much  money  has 
heretofore  been  taken  out  of  the  country  in  this  way.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable speculation  in  the  iron  lands  of  Aitkin  County  which  has  brought  in 
outside  money.  Long  Prairie  reports  that  land  is  increasing  in  value  in  this 
locality  due  to  the  creamery  business.  There  is  also  considerable  buying  of 
land  in  Marshall  County  by  outside  people,  which  has  bettered  local  financial 
conditions. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  uncertain  crop  prospects  have  caused 
considerable  worry  as  to  business  outlook.  It  is  considered  frankly  unfavor- 
able in  Kittson  County  on  account  of  the  light  crop  aspect.  The  same  is  true 
of  Cook  County  on  account  of  backward  crops ; too  much  rain.  It  is  thought 
there  will  be  less  business  in  Yellow  Medicine  County  on  account  of  decreased 
acreage  in  crops.  The  situation  is  considered  more  favorable  in  the  dairy 
country,  where  farmers  are  raising  less  grain  and  giving  more  attention  to 
cattle,  hogs  and  creameries.  The  latter  industry  is  a great'  success  and  has 
made  the  farmers  prosperous.  In  the  ore  shipping  district  the  strike  of  the 
ore  dock  workers  for  higher  wages  has  put  business  at  a standstill,  but  it  is 
thought  shipping  will  soon  be  resumed.  In  the  community  about  Slayton,  bus- 
iness conditions  have  never  been  as  sound  as  at  present,  as  the  farmers  are 
better  situated  financially  that  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Labor  Situation. — Farm  labor  is’  scarce  and  high  and  very  often  indifferent. 
It  is  reported  from  Osakis  that  help  is  scarce  and  wages  for  common  labor  very 
high ; in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  farm  hands  at  any  price.  Some 
trouble  is  experienced  near  Red  Wing  in  obtaining  unskilled  labor  and  wages  are 
rather  on  the  increase.  There  is  a scarcity  of  laborers  in  Lake  City,  both 
male  and  female.  Our  correspondent  at  Princeton  states  that  the  labor  situ- 
ation is  very  satisfactory  from  the  laborer’s  standpoint,  but  that  the  employer 
has  to  “walk  the  floor  at  night.” 
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II.  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  a group  of  counties  to  the  South  of  the  Min- 
nesota River  in  the  Southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a small 
yield  on  a small  acreage,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the  State  is 
slightly  increased  over  last  year.  The  acreage  grown  is,  however,  consider- 
ably less,  as  dairying  and  consequently  the  fodder  crops  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  therefore,  the  probable 
net  yield.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  average  up  to  the  crop  of  1906, 
which  was  a good  one. 

The  estimates  for  the  other  crops  as  averaged  from  our  reports  are  as 
follows : 

Corn,  95%, 

Oats,  106%. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A correspondent  in  Minneapolis  states  that  the  season  was  so  late  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  outcome.  “In 
fact,”  he  says,  “we  can  tell  little  more  about  it  now  than  we  could  on  June 
25th  or  July  1st  of  an  ordinary  year.  In  a general  way,  however,  I should 
say  that  there  was  not  much  doubt  but  that  the  wheat  crop  would  be  short. 
This  would  probably  also  apply  to  barley.  Flax  looks  fine  and  with  good 
weather  from  now  on,  ought  to  yield  a large  crop.” 

With  the  present  price  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  thought  the  money  re- 
sults will  be  equal  to  last  year,  unless  there  is  some  unforeseen  calamity,  in 
the  way  of  early  frost,  between  now  and  harvest. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  GRAIN  COMMISSION  HOUSES  AND 
ELEVATOR  COMPANIES. 

Extracts  from  several  authoritative  sources  follow : 

“In  Southern  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  early  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
being  cut.  Harvest  of  these  crops  will  be  general  in  that  district  by  the  end 
of  July  and  some  wheat  will  be  cut  at  the  same  time.” 

“Minnesota  as  a whole  has  a good  prospect  if  the  crops  have  seasonable 
weather  to  mature.” 

“With  the  exception  of  one  rather  bad  spot  West  of  Devil’s  Lake,  Minne- 
sota and  both  Dakotas  give  promise  of  fair  crops.  The  Red  River  Valley  and 
central  Minnesota  are  likely  to  yield  better  crops  than  they  did  last  year.” 

“There  will  be  a decrease  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas  from  last  year.” 

“Central  Minnesota  and  the  Red  River  Valley  promise  better  crops  than 
they  produced  last  year.” 

“Minnesota  appears  to  have  as  good  or  better  prospects  for  a wheat  crop, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  late.  The  Red  River  Valley  acreage 
is  larger  than  for  several  years.” 
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D.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Southwestern  Portion  of  State. 

In  the  Southwestern  corner  of  the  State  before  mentioned  the  wheat  was 
injured  by  the  late  cold  spring  and  continued  wet  weather.  The  yield  will  av- 
erage only  about  75%  of  last  year.  These  figures  are  not  important,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  result  for  the  State,  as  the  acreage  isf  small,  in  some 
counties  nothing  at'  all. 

The  corn  crop  is  very  uneven  in  this  part.  In  some  counties  it  is  growing 
fast  and  in  good  condition ; in  others  the  cold  spring  damaged  it  considerably, 
especially  on  the  low  lands.  On  the  high  lands  in  Marrac  County  it  is  good,  but 
on  the  lower  lands  it  is  poor  and  late.  With  favorable  fall  weather,  the  aver- 
age should  come  up  to  a fair  crop.  In  the  county  to  the  West,  Pike  County, 
its  condition  is  fine,  though  two  weeks  late.  Its  condition  is  very  poor  in  Yel- 
low Medicine  County,  having  suffered  from  rain  50%.  It  is  thirty  days  late. 

Conditions  for  oats  are  similar  to  those  for  wheat.  In  Marrac  County  the 
crop  is  in  first-class  shape,  though  a week  late.  In  Pike  County  the  crop 
looks  good  and  the  acreage  is  increased.  Rain  damaged  Redwood  County’s 
yield  25%.  Too  much  rain  in  Yellow  Medicine  County,  but  it  has  not  dam- 
aged oats  as  much  as  other  crops. 

Southeastern  Portion. 

To  the  East  of  this  district  irr  the  Southeastern  corner,  wheat  conditions 
are  very  much  improved.  The  crop  yield  averages  much  better  and  no  par- 
ticular damage  is  reported.  The  acreage  here,  however,  is  also  small  and  be- 
coming smaller  with  the  increase  of  the  dairying  industry.  The  result  in  yield 
of  corn  depends  altogether  on  the  fall  weather.  The  plant  is  very  backward 
and  needs  favorable  weather  during  July  and  August  to  bring  up  its  condi- 
tion. It  is  coming  ahead  fast  in  Wabasha  County  and  if  it  gets  these  condi- 
tions, will  be  a large  crop.  The  stand  is  poor  in  Dodge  County.  The  best  of 
it  is  rapidly  growing,  but  much  is  small  and  weedy.  In  the  county  below, 
Mower  County,  early  cold  and  rains  were  damaging  and  now  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  fall  weather. 

Green  bug  and  rust  are  reported  in  several  counties  in  the  extreme  South- 
east corner,  viz. : Wabasha,  Olmstead,  Mower,  Fillmore,  Houston  and  Winona 
Counties.  All  through  this  territory  the  yield  will  be  considerably  less ; other- 
wise the  crop  in  this  portion  of  the  State  is  in  good  condition  with  no  damage 
reported.  Freeborn  County  estimates  the  probable  yield  at  forty  bushels. 
Fillmore  County  is  now  principally  a stock  and  dairy  country.  Hay  in  this 
district  has  been  partly  spoiled  by  rain,  yield  75%  of  last  year.  Timothy  is 
thin  on  account  of  cold  spring,  yield  80%. 

West  Central  Portion. 

In  the  West  Central  portion  a large  group  of  counties  is  introducing 
dairying  and  diversified  crops.  This  group  includes  Todd,  Wadena,  Hubbard. 
Clearwater,  Becker,  Otter  Tail  and  Douglas  Counties.  Becker  County  re- 
ports that  the  farmers  are  passing  from  grain  raising  to  hay  and  clover  pro- 
duction, and  hogs  are  being  raised.  Dairying  is  also  being  carried  on  more 
than  usual.  In  Otter  Tail  County  adjoining,  timothy  and  clover  are  the  finest 
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crops  seen  in  25  years  and  as  this  is  rapidly  getting  to  be  a dairy  county,  the 
crop  will  be  of  immense  value.  Dairying  is  becoming  the  main  occupation  in 
Todd  County.  Hay  is  very  plentiful;  has  not  been  damaged,  though  it  is  ten 
days  late  and  will  yield  a little  better  than  last  year. 

The  corn  crop  suffered  a little  from  the  late  spring,  but  is  all  right  now. 
Stevens  County  reports  it  was  never  better;  yield  125%,  acreage  150%  of  last 
year.  In  the  other  counties  of  the  group  above  mentioned,  it  is  in  average 
condition. 

The  oats  yield  for  this  district  will  probably  be  almost  equal  to  last 
year’s.  In  Hubbard  County  it  was  a little  too  dry  through  June  and  the  yield 
will  be  25%  less. 

Barley  in  Becker  County  is  ten  days  late  and  is  grown  on  a slightly  in- 
creased acreage.  In  Stevens  County  it  is  considered  very  good ; yield  120%. 
acreage  130%  as  compared  with  1906. 

East  Central  Portion. 

To  the  East  of  this  district  in  the  East  Central  belt,  there  is  some  com- 
plaint of  dry  weather  but  the  damage  so  far  has  not  amounted  to  much.  The 
wheat  crop  here  is  exceptionally  forward,  being  a few  days  ahead  of  last 
year’s  condition  at  the  same  time. 

Carlton  County,  on  the  extreme  East,  raises  practically  no  small  grain  for 
market.  Its  principal  crops  are  hay  and  vegetables. 

Corn  throughout  this  district  looks  fine;  it  is  a couple  of  weeks  late,  but 
has  suffered  no  particular  damage. 

Oats  have  also  been  affected  similarly  to  wheat  from  dry  weather  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  decreasing  the  yield  from  last  year’s. 

Northern  Portion. 

The  half  dozen  counties  of  immense  area  in  the  Northeastern  portion  of 
the  State  have  not  commenced  as  yet  to  grow  crops  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, being  heavily  timbered.  The  Northwestern  portion,  however,  along  the 
Red  River  grows  wheat,  oats  and  barley  over  a large  and  increasing  acreage. 
In  Roseau  County  they  expect  to  have  a larger  yield  than  ever  before.  Crops 
are  a little  late,  but  if  they  have  no  hail  or  early  frosts,  they  will  produce  a 
banner  crop.  The  acreage  has  been  doubled  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at  from 
15  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  two  weeks  late  in  Marshall  County  on 
account  of  damage  by  water.  In  Kittson  County,  where  the  ground  is  higher 
than  in  Marshall  County,  the  crop  has  been  troubled  with  dry  weather  and 
late  spring  and  is  from  two  weeks  to  twenty  days  late.  It  is  a light  stand 
and  only  half  of  last  year’s  crop.  It  will  not  be  cultivated  until  September. 
Corn  is  little  raised  in  either  one  of  these  three  counties.  The  condition  of 
the  oats  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  wheat.  No  damage  in  Roseau  County; 
too  much  rain  in  Marshall  County  and  too  much  dry  weather  in  Kittson 
County.  In  the  last  named,  the  yield  will  be  about  70%  on  the  same  acreage. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 


I.  BANKING  AND  BANKING  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

The  money  demand  is  strong  throughout  the  State,  with  a few  excep- 
tions. Deposits  have  increased  an  average  of  14%  and  loans  12%.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  bought  by  38%  of  the  State’s  bankers  and  there  is  very  little 
dissatisfaction  expressed.  This  kind  of  loans  makes  up  14%  of  the  loan 
total.  A large  proportion  state  that  the  amount  bought  is  decreasing  at 
present,  but  that  buying  will  be  resumed  in  fhe  fall. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  total  estimate  of  currency  needed  by  those  reporting  amounts  to 
about  $4,200,000.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  counties  not  reporting  will  need 
a similar  amount,  the  total  is  brought  up  to  $10,500,000  for  the  State.  Of 
these  totals,  $3,300,000  is  the  estimate  of  outside  currency  needed  and  if  the 
non-reporting  counties  are  added,  $8,300,000  outside  money.  This  currency 
will  remain  in  the  State  from  two  to  three  months  before  being  returned 
to  reserve  centers.  The  time  that  it  is  kept  out  will  depend  a great  deal  on 
the  ability  of  the  railway  companies  to  move  the  crop  to  terminal  markets.' 
Lack  of  cars  during  the  winter  caused  considerable  grain  to  be  marketed 
since  seeding  at  high  prices.  Last  year,  one  correspondent  reports,  the  ele- 
vators were  full  five  months  before  the  cars  were  furnished  and  the  grain 
went  to  other  points  than  originally  intended. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Restriction  of  credit  and  borrowing  are  necessary  in  27%  and  41%  re- 
spectively of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Our  correspondent  in  Stutsman 
County  states  that  the  banks  are  holding  down  the  farmers  and  that  they 
will  have  to  borrow  a little  just  before  the  crop  moves.  The  banks  of  Cav- 
alier County  will  probably  have  to  rediscount,  but  they  are  in  good  shape 
to  care  for  most  of  the  crops. 

Elastic  Currency. 

The  division  of  opinion  on  this  question  is  as  follows : 47%  in  favor  of 
it,  35%  against  it  and  18%  non-committal,  as  they  can  see  no  need  in  their 
own  locality  for  it.  Our  correspondent  in  Bottineau  County  figures  it  out 
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as  follows:  “There  are  ten  National  Banks  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $275,000  and  a circulation  of  about  $100,000.  About  $500,000  will 
be  needed  from  the  outside.  The  asset  currency  that  could  be  issued  by 
these  banks  would  not  materially  off-set  the  demand  for  currency  tor  crop 
moving  purposes,  and  then  again  the  chances  are  few  that  any  of  the  banks 
would  take  advantage  of  the  right  to  issue  credit  currency.”  Our  correspond- 
ent in  Stutsman  County  favors  the  measure;  “the  country  demands  credit 
currency.  It  is  the  only  feasible  scheme  that  can  be  made  possible.  We 
should  all  work  for  it.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants'  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  is  generally 
good.  Collections  are  not  made  until  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  crop 
money  is  in.  This  averages  about  October  1st  of  each  year. 

New  Enterprises. — 'Practically  no  new  enterprises  have  been  established 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  A few  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

Williston. — Briquetting  plant,  $50,000;  government  irrigation  plant,  $1, 
000,000. 

Mannhaven. — State  bank,  $10,000;  mercantile  company,  $100,000. 

Building. — Building  has  shown  a healthy  growth,  but  there  are  no  un- 
usual conditions  to  report. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  values  are  very  generally 
increased ; in  Steele  County,  from  5%  to  10% ; in  Emmons  County,  10% ; in 
Sargent  County,  10%.  An  exception  is  Mercer  County,  where  land  values 
have  decreased  25%  and  building  has  also  decreased  50%. 

Labor  Situation. — No  special  comment  is  necessary.  A prevailing 
scarcity  and  high  wages  is  noted.  A government  ditch  in  Williams  County 
has  given  employment  to  a large  number  at  $2.50  per  day. 

General  Business  Outlook. 

On  account  of  poor  crop  prospects,  conditions  are  not  as  favorable  as 
they  might  be.  In  this  State  the  continuance  of  prosperity  depends  very 
much  on  how  the  coming  crop  matures. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

North  Dakota’s  wheat  yield  last  year  was  approximately  78,000,000 
bushels,  or  3,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  yield  of  1905.  The  1907  figures 
will  come  far  short  of  this,  perhaps  no  more  than  52,000.000  bushels,  or 
about  67%.  The  yield  of  oats  was  40,000,000  bushels.  About  a threeTourth’s 
yield  is  in  prospect,  or  about  31,000,000  bushels.  The  flax  yield  should  be 
about  15,500,000  bushels. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Wheat. 

Uniform  conditions  are  reported  throughout  the  State.  On  account’  of 
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cold  and  drought  m the  spring,  the  grain  did  not  germinate  well  and  got  a 
very  poor  start.  Much  of  it  did  not  come  up  at  all.  It  is  now  very  spotted 
in  every  field.  There  are  all  stages  of  maturity.  The  straw  is  short,  medium 
and  long  and  the  grain  has  had  to  be  headed.  It  has  been  t>et  back  from 
about  a week  to  ten  days,  in  the  Southern  half,  to  three  weeks  or  a month 
in  the  Northern  half  of  the  State.  Since  the  middle  of  July  the  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  rapid  growth  and  prospects  have  materially  improved, 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  crop  can  overcome  its  early  handicap  and 
make  even  three-fourth’s  of  last  year’s  yield.  Our  estimate,  as  before  stated, 
is  for  a yield  about  67%  of  last  year.  Conditions  are  so  absolutely  uniform 
throughout  the  State  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  extended  comment 
about  particular  localities.  The  yield  in  the  Southern  half  is  estimated  at 
about  10  bushels  per  acre  and  in  the  Northern  half  from  8 to  10  bushels  in- 
stead of  15  to  20  bushels  which  they  had  last  year.  The  Northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  State,  particularly  Williams  County,  has  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  become  a farming  country.  The  acreage  planted  in  wheat  in 
Williams  County  is  half  again  as  large  as  last  year  and  the  oats  twice  as 
large.  The  wheat  yield  here  is  estimated  at  5 bushels  less  than  last  year,  or 
about  14  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is  a month  backward.  In  Ward  County, 
adjoining,  which  has  a very  large  area,  the  acreage  is  increased  15%.  The 
late  spring  affected  early  seeding  and  the  crop  is  three  weeks  late  and  only 
half  a yield.  In  Pembina  County,  in  the  Northeastern  corner,  a drought  in 
the  spring  set  the  grain  back  three  weeks  and  with  the  most  favorable  weather 
they  do  not  expect  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre  yield.  An  early  frost  would 
be  a most  serious  proposition.  They  now  estimate  50%  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Corn. 

The  North  Dakota  corn  crop  is  very  small,  being  only  a little  over  four 
million  bushels  in  1906.  A little  is  raised  in  a few  counties  in  the  extreme 
Southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  there  it  is  in  average  condition. 

Oats. 

The  history  of  this  year’s  growth  has  been  almost  identical  with  that 
of  wheat.  Late  spring  and  early  drought  cut  down  the  yield  thousands  of 
bushels.  In  some  localities  it  is  a very  little  better  off  than  wheat,  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  planted  a short  time  later,  which  made  the  interval 
that  it  was  subjected  to  dry  weather  a little  shorter  and  therefore  gave  it  a 
little  sturdier  stand.  It  has  a little  better  show,  maturing  earlier.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  its  yield  can  be  much  more  than  thirty-one  million 
bushels,  or  about  77%  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Rye. 

Rye  is  not  a crop  of  very  great  importance  in  North  Dakota.  That  which 
was  sown  early  was  damaged  by  hail  and  that  later  by  drought  and  cold 
weather. 

Barley. 

North  Dakota  ranked  fifth  last  year  in  the  production  of  barley.  It  will 
probably  yield  this  place  to  Iowa  this  year,  as  it  only  promises  85%  of  1906 
yield.  The  grain  suffered  less  than  wheat  from  the  early  drought,  as  it  was 
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sown  later  and  thus  did  not  stand  so  long  needing  rain.  It'  is  now  growing 
rapidly,  though  late. 


Flax  is  an  increasingly  important  crop  in  North  Dakota.  The  yield  last' 
year  was  14,500,000  bushels,  which  is  considerably  over  a half  of  the  total 
yield  for  the  United  States.  This  years  yield  we  estimate  will  be  7%  greater 
than  this  total  and  on  an  increased  acreage.  The  acreage  last  year  was  about 
1,465,000  acres.  This  year  our  correspondents  estimate  it  as  being  increased 
13/4%  or  to  1,663,000  acres.  The  dry  weather  that  was  so  particularly  un- 
fortunate for  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  was  exceptionally  good  growing 
weather  for  flaxseed.  It  is  at  present  in  splendid  condition,  having  suffered 
no  damage  whatever. 

Other  Crops. 

Forage  crops  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Potatoes,  where  grown,  very 
good. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Money  demand  is  very  different  in  different  counties.  In  some  the  home 
demand  is  very  strong  and  takes  up  all  the  available  loaning  power ; in  others 
it  is  light  and  in  a number  of  the  counties  the  banks  buy  commercial  paper 
to  a large  amount.  Deposits  have  increased  15%  and  loans  10%.  41%  of 

the  banks  buy  commercial  paper  and  this  makes  up  an  average  of  25%  of 
the  loan  total.  No  banks  report  such  purchases  unsatisfactory.  The  amount 
of  paper  bought  is  decreasing  at  the  present  time.  Probably  the  banks  will 
renew  buying  in  the  fall. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  State  will  need  a large  amount  of  currency,  about  $6,300,000  the 
total  of  the  estimates,  of  which  $2,200,000  or  about  35%  will  have  to  be 
shipped  in  to  remain  over  three  months.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of 
currency  shipped  in  is  much  less  in  South  Dakota  than  in  North  Dakota. 
Less  currency  is  needed  than  in  former  years,  as  more  business  is  being  done 
with  paper.  The  crop  movement  makes  less  disturbance  than  formerly,  as 
the  money  received  finds  its  way  back  quite  rapidly. 


Flax. 


DAKOTA. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 
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Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

About  7%  of  the  banks  find  it' necessary  to  restrict  their  local  accommoda- 
tion and  about  23%  to  borrow  from  outside  centers.  These  borrowings 
amount  to  very  little.  The  period  of  borrowing  lasts  only  until  about  Oc- 
tober 1st  in  the  case  of  the  grain  country  and  in  the  cattle  country  it  does 
not  commenceuntilthecattle  feeding  season  begins. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  bankers  favor  credit  currency,  eleven  per  cent 
are  opposed  to  it  and  twenty-eight  per  cent  can  see  no  local  need  for  it.  A 
few  of  the  banks  in  the  latter  class  are  located  at  Faulkton,  Castlewood,  Mil- 
ler, Milbank,  Pierpont,  Wessington,  Doland,  and  Erwin. 

Other  comment  is  as  follows : 

Onida. — “Can  scarcely  see  the  need  now,  though  such  an  innovation 
might  prove  to  our  benefit  if  soundly  based.” 

Highmore. — “We  are  in  favor  of  its  issue  by  the  larger  city  banks.” 

Vermillion. — “Yes,  provided  that  the  credit  currency  emanated  from  the 
proper  source.” 

Rapid  City. — “The  need  could  no  doubt  be  met  with  such  an  issue,  but' 
we  consider  it  dangerous  to  make  a beginning  on  the  credit  currency  busi- 
ness.” 


C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Merchants’  trade  is  fairly  good  and 
collections  equal  to  last  year.  Poor  crop  prospects  have  made  the  trade  dull 
in  a few  sections.  The  merchants  report  less  call  for  credit’  than  formerly. 

New  Enterprises. — In  80%  of  the  counties  no  new  enterprises  are  re- 
ported. Among  those  noted  in  the  remaining  20%  are  the  following : 

Crocker. — New  railroad  from  Watertown  to  Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen. — Clothing  manufacturing  establishment,  $25,000. 

Vermillion. — 'Canning  factory,  $5000. 

Harrold. — 'Hardware  company,  $10,000  capital. 

Sioux  Falls. — Street  car  line,  packing  plant,  big  water  power,  $750,000. 

Brookings. — Stock  is  being  sold  here  for  railroad  from  here  to  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  D. 

Huron. — Gas  plant  and  new  college  building,  railroad  shops  and  round 
house,  $400,000. 

Building. — Building  has  shown  a healthy  growth  in  most  of  the  State. 
It  has  increased  50%  in  Spink  County. 

hand  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — The  price  of  land  has  shown 
a rapid  increase  and  not  one  of  our  correspondents  reports  a local  decrease. 
Settlers  are  coming  in  and  more  are  needed.  It  is  reported  that  a number 
of  desirable  farmers  have  sold  out  their  holdings  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  are 
coming  into  this  country  every  year  where  land  is  cheap  and  produces  just 
as  much  as  higher  priced  lands  in  older  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  less 
thickly  populated  districts  settlers  are  in  great  demand.  Our  correspondent 
from  Sully  County  writes  as  follows : 
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“There  is  too  much  speculation  and  not  enough  sales  to  actual  settlers. 
We  need  such  to  improve  the  lands  and  thus  bring  about  climatic  changes 
which  follow  the  improvements  of  a new  country.  We  want  a railroad 
quick.  We  are  more  than  ever  impressed  that  this  country  is  ‘it’  and  that  the 
possibilities  for  growth  in  general  wealth  and  prosperity  have  but  begun. 
We  must  have  a railroad  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  and  then  the  boom  will 
come.” 

Farm  land  values  have  increased  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre  in  Lyman 
County,  $10.00  per  acre  in  Minnehaha  County,  30%  to  40%  in  Spink  County 
and  about  $5.00  per  acre  in  Kingsbury  County. 

Labor  Situation. — Considerably  over  half  of  our  correspondents  state 
that  the  labor  situation  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  reason  is  almost  invariably 
given  as  a scarcity  of  farm  help.  Wages  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  farmers’  profits  have  been  threatened  and  yet  the  discontent  is  re- 
ported unreasonable  and  discouraging.  The  men  won’t  work,  even  for  the 
large  wages.  The  serious  shortage  of  labor  for  harvesting  the  crops  is  par- 
tially met  by  an  influx  of  men  from  the  East.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  al- 
together very  serious. 

General  Business  Outlook. 

The  only  unfavorable  condition  is  the  crop  prospect,  but  the  people  gen- 
erally are  prosperous  and  with  the  increased  prices  for  the  crops,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  acute. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY  AND  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 
Wheat. 

Taking  into  consideration  only  that  part  of  the  State  East  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  about  divides  it  in  half,  our  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop 
is  92%  of  last  year.  In  the  Northern  part  of  this  section  as  far  South  as 
the  Northern  boundary  lines  of  Potter,  Faulk,  Spink,  Clark  and  Codington 
Counties,  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  in  North  Dakota  adjoining, 
namely,  a dry,  cold  spring,  retarding  and  damaging  the  crop.  In  eight  coun- 
ties: — Campbell,  Walworth,  McPherson,  Edmunds,  Brown,  Marshall,  Day 
and  Robert  Counties,  the  crop  averages  no  more  than  from  80%  to  85%  of 
last  year’s  yields;  and  is  from  10  to  30  days  late.  To  the  South  of  this  line, 
conditions  are  on  the  whole  better,  though  the  crop  is  somewhat  spotted. 
The  following  counties  report  no  damage  to  the  growing  crop  and  good  pros- 
pects: Faulk,  Clark,  Codington,  Deuel,  Hamlin,  Hand,  Hyde,  Sully,  Hughes 
and  Kingsbury  Counties.  All  these  counties  together  make  up  a belt  about 
75  miles  wide,  running  East  and  West  across  the  State  to  the  Missouri 
River.  The  crop  is  uniformly  reported  two  weeks  late.  In  one  county  of 
this  group,  Kingsbury,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  18  bushels  per  acre.  In  two 
counties  near  by,  Brookings  and  Lake  Counties,  red  rust  is  reported.  With 
one  exception,  these  two  countes  are  the  only  ones  reporting  rust  in  the 
State  and  the  damage  done  here  appears  to  be  inconsiderable.  In  the  section 
of  the  State  still  further  South  and  extending  to  the  boundary  lines  the  crop 
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has  been  damaged  in  spots  by  being  drowned  out.  The  counties  reporting 
damage  by  this  cause  include  Davison,  Hanson,  McCook,  Lincoln,  Turner 
and  Yankton.  In  these  localities  the  crop  will  average  about  80%  of  last 
year’s  yield.  Where  they  have  not  suffered  from  this  cause,  the  crop  will 
average  100%  of  last  year’s  yield.  In  addition  to  excessive  rain  in  Lincoln 
County,  the  crop  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  winter  killed  and  is  four- 
teen days  late.  In  Yankton  County  rust  is  complained  of  and  also  so  much 
moisture  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  cultivate.  West  of  the  Missouri  River  we 
have  received  reports  from  only  five  counties,  out  of  a total  of  twenty,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  think  our  information  complete  enough  to  make  a very 
definite  estimate.  Those  reports  that  we  have  received  indicate  a very  large 
increase  in  acreage,  except  in  the  immense  county  of  Butte,  where  the  acre- 
age was  decreased,  and  the  yield  with  it,  25%.  In  Lyman  County  the  acre- 
age is  increased  40%  and  the  yield  25%  and  no  damage  reported.  In  Custer 
County  mining  and  stock  raising  are  the  principal  industries.  The  county 
consumes  about  all  the  crops  that  it  produces  and  the  crop  prospects  are 
the  best  ever  had. 

Corn. 

The  corn  crop  of  South  Dakota  is  small,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
the  acreage  this  year,  especially  in  the  East  Central  portion  of  the  State,  will 
be  considerably  less.  The  yield  we  estimate  at  approximately  87%  of  last 
year’s,  though  we  do  not  think  this  estimate  particularly  accurate,  on  account 
of  the  unknown  range  in  acreage.  Conditions  are  not  uniform.  In  Camp- 
bell County,  to  the  extreme  North,  there  is  a thin  stand  and  the  crop  is  late. 
The  yield  is  80%,  acreage,  75%  of  last  year.  In  Marshall  and  Day  Counties 
the  yield  and  acreage  is  about  the  same  and  no  damage  is  reported.  In 
Brown  County  the  crop  is  very  late  and  the  acreage  is  25%  less  than  last 
year.  Edmunds  County,  immediately  to  the  West,  is  growing  25%  more 
acreage  and  the  prospects  are  for  an  equal  yield  to  last  year.  In  Spink 
County  the  acreage  is  slightly  less  and  the  crop  is  backward,  on  account  of 
late  spring.  Yield  80%.  In  Beadle  County  the  crop  is  gaining  daily  and  if 
favorable  weather  continues  to  maturity,  they  expect  as  large  a yield  as  last 
year,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county.  It  had  a poor  start, 
however,  is  late  and  has  a thin  stand.  In  Sully  County,  bordering  on  the 
Missouri  River,  the  fields  are  weedy  from  lack  of  working,  on  account  of  the 
rain.  It  is  considered  too  early  to  estimate  yield.  In  the  Southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  State  the  grain  on  the  uplands  will  yield  a fair  crop  if  there  is  a 
late  frost,  but  on  the  bottom  lands  a great  many  fields  were  abandoned  to 
the  weeds  and  water  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  cultivated.  It  is 
reported  in  Yankton  County  that  there  are  a very  few  fields  of  corn  that  are 
not  damaged  by  standing  water  in  spots  and  if  they  get  one-half  a crop  on  an 
average  they  will  be  doing  well. 

Oats. 

Last  year’s  crop  of  46,000,000  bushels  of  oats  should  be  very  nearly 
equalled  this  year.  Our  estimates  average  about  98%.  That  which  is  grown  is 
mostly  found  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  State.  The  same  conditions 
have  affected  the  oats  as  reported  for  wheat  in  the  most  Northerly  counties 
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of  this  district  and  in  a few  places  the  yield  has  been  cut  down  considerably. 
Robert  County,  in  this  section,  however,  reports  a 30%  increase  in  yield. 
Throughout  the  East  Central  section  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  un- 
usual to  prevent  an  average  crop,  though  it  is  everywhere  two  weeks  late. 

Rye. 

The  acreage  of  rye  is  increasing  steadily,  especially  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  Brown,  Marshall,  Day,  Edmunds,  Faulk,  Spink  and  Codington 
and  the  prospects  this  year  are  good  for  an  equal  yield  to  that  of  J906.  The 
total  yield  of  the  State,  as  compared  to  last  year,  using  only  fourteen  reports 
in  the  averaging,  is  94%. 

Flax. 

Flax,  of  which  South  Dakota  produces  the  third  largest  amount  in  the 
United  States,  in  good  shape,  particularly  in  the  Northern  counties  where 
the  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  to  its  growth.  The  acreage  has  increased 
considerably. 

Other  Crops. 

Though  not  at  present  of  a large  yield,  hay  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant and  this  year  the  yield  should  average  rather  more  than  last.  There 
is  a good  average  crop  of  potatoes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

The  situation  in  San  Francisco  is  peculiar  and  is  the  result  of  purely 
local  causes.  We  quote  from  a correspondent’s  letter: 

“The  actual  destruction  of  property  in  excess  of  insurance  mone>  paid 
exceeds  $300,000,000.  That  San  Francisco  by  herself  cannot  replace  this 
enormous  waste  goes  without  saying.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions 
following  the  great'  fire  and  still  prevailing  have  prevented  outside  investors 
from  putting  any  new  money  in  here  and  the  result  is  a tight  money  market, 
a hanging  up  of  proposed  improvements  and  general  dullness  and  inactivity. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  has  stopped,  as  has  been 
stated.  Were  you  to  see  the  amount  of  work  now  being  carried  on,  it  would 
seem  to  you  very  large,  but  there  is  at  least  as  much  more  awaiting  more 
favorable  industrial  conditions.” 

The  condition  of  local  mercantile  credit  is  surprisingly  good.  Consider- 
ing the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  actual  capital  last 
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year,  there  have  been  remarkably  few  failures.  Even  the  existing  stringency 
appears  to  be  working  out  good  results  in  bringing  about  more  conservative 
management  on  the  part  of  many  business  houses.  The  various  difficult  con- 
ditions alluded  to  appear  to  be  gradually  ameliorating  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
our  correspondent  that  the  underlying  basis  of  business  is  distinctly  sound. 

‘‘The  prospects  for  a settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  are  very  good  and 
in  the  direction  of  reasonable  wages  for  a reasonable  day.  The  unions  have 
lost  three  large  strikes  and  though  they  are  still  held  together,  there  are  signs 
of  disintegration,  while  a movement  is  on  foot  to  inaugurate  between  the 
Builders’  Association  and  the  Building  trade  a three  years’  truce  or  compact. 
The  city  contains  some  twenty  thousand  idle  mechanics  anxious  to  work, 
but  unable  to  because  the  unions  refuse  them  admittance. 

“There  has  been  a heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  all  other 
building  material,  and  it  looks  as  if  building  operations  could  soon  be  prose- 
cuted under  conditions  favorable  to  profitable  returns.  In  the  meantime,  our 
union  labor  mayor  is  in  jail  under  penitentiary  sentence  and  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, save  those  individuals  who  turned  State’s  evidence,  is  under 
indictment.  A strong  man  has  been  appointed  mayor  and  the  entire  municipal 
government  will  be  reorganized  at  once.  A tight  money  market  in  the  East 
will  affect  us  here  very  materially,  and  with  the  great  demands  of  the  rail- 
roads keeping  the  market  swept  clear  of  surplus  funds,  I do  nor  see  any  pros- 
pects of  easy  money  in  the  near  future.” 

The  San  Francisco  disaster  put'  added  responsibilities  on  Los  Angeles. 
Our  correspondent  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows  : 

“A  percentage  of  trade  that  formerly  went  to  San  Francisco  was  diverted 
to  Los  Angeles  and  increased  the  volume  of  business  of  the  inanulacturing 
and  mercantile  houses  of  that  city  to  a very  marked  degree  in  different  lines, 
all  the  way  from  30%  to  60%  increase.  At  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
disaster,  conditions  were  most  satisfactory  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  were  enjoying  a good  trade.  The  additional  volume  of 
business  that  came  to  them  found  many  with  less  capital  to  handle  their  bus- 
iness than  was  needed  and  this  caused  them  to  lean  on  the  banks  more  heavily 
than  they  should.  The  higher  prices  for  all  classes  of  goods  and  the  un- 
certainty of  transportation  facilities  which  have  necessitated  the  keeping  of 
many  more  goods  in  transit  than  is  usual  has  also  made  an  increased  demand 
for  money.  For  these  reasons,  the  demand  for  money  in  Los  Angeles  has 
been  unusually  active  since  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  While  the  supply 
has  been  adequate  to  meet  all  necessities,  money  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
for  permanent  improvement  or  speculative  purposes.  For  several  months  we 
have  been  experiencing  a slowing  down  process  and  adjustments  have  been 
taking  place  all  along  the  line.  At  the  present  time,  while  the  demand  for 
money  continues  very  active,  there  seems  to  be  a supply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  our  business  and  manufacturing  interests.” 

Merchants  in  all  lines  report  business  active  and  sales  running  heavier 
than  corresponding  months  a year  ago,  with  collections  very  satisfactory. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  15%  and  12%  respectively  during  the 
year.  Although  a number  of  the  banks  report  an  inactive  demand  for  money, 
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yet  the  percentage  of  banks  that  buy  commercial  paper  is  the  lowest  of  any 
of  the  states  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  any  of  the  states  in  the  North.  These 
few  purchases  make  up  20%  to  25%  of  the  total  loans  of  the  banks  concerned. 
No  purchases  are  reported  unsatisfactory.  There  has  been  a marked  ten- 
dency throughout  the  State  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  to  take  on  only 
legitimate  loans  and  to  avoid  those  of  an  investment  or  speculative  nature. 
The  banks  manage  to  keep  fairly  large  reserves. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

One  San  Francisco  correspondent  states  that  the  extensive  crop  moving 
requirements  of  the  Coast  have  generally  been  cared  for  with  San  Francisco 
funds,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  year  there  will  be  some  call  upon  the 
Eastern  centers. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

The  crops  being  so  greatly  diversified,  have  no  great  requirements  for 
currency  and  gold  to  move  them.  Only  a very  small  proportion  of  that 
which  is  used  has  to  be  shipped  in  and  it  stays  no  definite  time,  but  gradually 
works  back.  There  was,  of  course,  a shortage  of  cash  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster.  From  $100,000  to  $200,000  in  gold  will  be  shipped  into  Ven- 
tura County  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  to  carry  through  their 
harvest.  For  the  grape  crops  of  Fresno  County,  $1,000,000  will  be  required. 
This  is  forwarded  by  San  Francisco  banks. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Not  one  of  our  correspondents  states  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict 
credit  by  reason  of  the  crops,  but  a number  state  that  they  are  more  than 
ordinarily  particular  not  to  loan  for  speculative  purposes.  Land  speculation 
has  made  a demand  on  the  banks  that  they  have  felt  should  be  curbed.  About 
30%  of  the  banks  borrow,  principally  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  to  a small  amount.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  for  the  banks  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  to  borrow  through  November,  December  and  Jan- 
uary to  start  the  orange  business. 

Elastic  Currency. 

About  one-half  of  the  bankers  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency,  about 
40%  state  that  they  do  not  need  it  locally  and  about  10%  are  against  it. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Merchants’  trade  averages  good 
and  collections  up  to  average  years,  with  perhaps  a little  more  business 
conducted  on  a cash  basis.  Orange  County  reports  that  there  is  very  little 
credit  given  there.  The  trade  is  four-fifths  cash  and  is  as  good  as  usual. 
Trade  is  very  good  in  Napa  County  and  collections  fair.  There  are  not  so 
many  long  credits  extended,  the  business  being  on  a cash  thirty  days’  basis. 
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New  Enterprises. — Oil  lands  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Kern  Counties  are 
absorbing  large  investments.  Several  new  oil  refineries  have  been  established. 
Better  prices  than  before  prevailed  have  stimulated  oil  production.  Other  new 
enterprises  are  noted  as  follows : 

Lodi. — Gas  plant,  about  $25,000. 

Merced. — Yosemite  Valley  Railroad,  84  miles  long,  built  from  Merced 
to  the  Valley,  only  12  miles  of  staging  now.  The  railroad  has  cost  $4,000,000. 
Fruit  cannery,  $25,000. 

San  Diego. — Saw  mill  logs  are  towed  from  Puget  Sound  in  immense 
rafts  of  5,000,000  feet  to  the  raft,  in  which  immense  capital  is  represented. 

Riverside. — A new  cement  plant  costing  about  $1,500,000. 

Martinez. — Lime  and  cement  company  opening,  from  $500,000  to  $750,000 
involved. 

Napa. — Extension  of  electric  railroad  to  St.  Helena;  about  $500,000  or 
$600,000  in  it. 

San  Jose. — Several  new  canneries,  $100,000.  Reclamation  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  arid  land,  rebuilding  street  car  lines  and  extensions,  $800,- 
000.  Iron  works,  $200,000.  Cement  making  plant,  $1,000,000.  Railway  from 
Palo  Alto  to  Los  Galos  has  been  built  for  fifty  miles,  at  $25,000  per  mile. 
Railroad  betterment'  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  very  heavy.  The  Western 
Pacific  is  doing  heavy  work  only  eighteen  miles  North. 

Humboldt  County  is  a great  lumbering  district.  Another  large  sawmill 
plant  is  being  put  in.  A million  dollars  is  involved  in  lumber  company  in- 
vestments in  redwood  timber  and  operating  plant. 

Building. — Building  activity  seems  to  be  no  more  nor  no  less  than  last 
year.  Napa  County  reports  a large  decrease. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  speculation  has  been  very 
prevalent,  especially  in  the  fruit  sections,  and  has  kept  the  banks  very  well 
loaned  up.  Many  Eastern  people  are  coming  in  and  investing.  In  San  Joaquin 
County  they  have  invested  in  small  vineyards,  increasing  land  values 
nearly  100%.  It  is  reported  that  lands  in  Southern  California  in  the  Los 
Angeles  section  have  reached  so  high  a price  that  both  Southern  California 
and  Eastern  people  are  coming  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  considerable 
number.  There  is  no  land  speculation  in  San  Benito  County,  but  a steady 
demand  and  higher  prices.  The  trade  has  been  large.  The  demand  for 
money  has  somewhat  increased  and  deposits  have  increased  by  the  advent  of 
Eastern  people. 

Labor  Situation. — The  so-called  domination  of  the  labor  unions  is  causing 
considerable  complaint,  especially  in  the  districts  near  San  Francisco.  Labor 
appears  to  be  organized  even  in  the  country  towns.  Labor  conditions  are  con- 
sidered extremely  unsatisfactory  in  Riverside  County,  on  account  of  this  cause. 
Unsettled  labor  conditions  in  San  Francisco  affect  Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara 
and  Napa  Counties  unfavorably.  All  kinds  of  help  are  scarce  in  Sari  Benito 
County.  Labor  is  of  poor  quality  and  high  priced,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
greater  use  of  improved  machinery  on  the  farms  has  done  much  to  get  the 
crops  off  with  little  help.  Shasta  County  has  to  depend  on  Japs,  Indians  and 
Chinese.  The  whites  will  not  work  for  reasonable  wages.  Wage  earners 
are  discontented  and  demand  too  high  wages  in  Lassen  and  Lake  Counties, 
where  unions  have  been  recently  organized. 
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General  Business  Outlock. — This  is  considered  partially  unfavorable  in  a 
number  of  counties,  on  account  of  unsettled  conditions  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  High  wages  and  the  uncertainty  existing  on  account  of  labor 
unions  are  also  responsible  for  some  complaint. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

We  quote  from  our  correspondents4  replies: 

“The  season  was  too  late  this  spring  and  there  was  such  an  aipount  of 
moisture  as  to  be  of  considerable  injury  to  the  crops  in  general.  The  wheat 
and  barley  crops  will  be  small  and  there  will  be  little  hay  of  first  quality,  but 
a considerable  quantity  of  inferior  kinds.  The  supply  of  small  fruits  will  be 
very  limited,  apricots  almost  a failure,  with  peaches  and  plums  both  normal, 
although  there  are,  of  course,  special  localities  which  will  produce  as  much  as 
usual.  Pears  are  fair  and  grapes  will  be  reasonably  abundant.  On  the  whole, 
the  fruit  crops  will  be  much  below  the  average  in  bulk,  but  with  existing 
prices  are  apt  to  aggregate  more  money  than  usual.” 

“During  the  past  year  crops  were  generally  very  satisfactory  in  Southern 
California  and  prices  universally  good.  Our  orange  crops  for  the  seasons 
of  1906  and  1907  were  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  sold  at  most  satisfactory 
prices  and  in  the  aggregate  probably  brought  as  much  money  as  though  the 
crop  had  been  larger.  Owing  to  heavy  rains  last  winter  and  late  rains  the 
bean  crop  will  only  return  about  one-half  an  average  yield,  but  the  price  is 
high  and  that  will  make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  shortage.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  not  as  large  as  usual  and  the  yield  will 
not  be  as  good  as  common.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  a promising  condition.  The 
outlook  for  the  yield  of  wine-grapes  was  never  better  and  our  California  wines 
never  in  greater  demand  or  at  better  prices.  The  honey  crop  is  fair  and  the 
price  is  high.” 

B.  SUMMARY  AND  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

California  perhaps  has  as  diversified  crops  as  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Scarcely  any  two  counties  report  the  same  rotation  of  crops.  Oranges,  lem- 
ons, walnuts,  Alberta,  Muir  and  Crawford  peaches,  apricots,  sugar  beets, 
Lima  beans,  seeds,  such  as  sweet  pea,  onion,  canary,  etc.,  peas,  prunes,  grapes, 
almonds,  cherries,  berries,  are  all  grown,  besides  the  regular  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay  and  alfalfa.  Mining,  lumbering  and  dairying  are 
important  industries  ,in  addition  to  farming.  The  conditions  of  the  staple 
crops  are  about  as  follows : 

Wheat. 

California’s  winter  wheat  yield  last  year  amounted  to  about  27,000,000 
bushels.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  this  year’s  crop,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  such  great  differences  in  the  acreage  grown 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Our  correspondent  in  Merced  County  states 
that  owing  to  abnormal  continued  rainfall  during  winter  and  spring.  Cali- 
fornia. as  a State,  will  not  have  exceeding  50%  of  the  crop  of  1906.  His  es- 
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timate  is  for  150,000  tons  of  wheat  and  250,000  tons  of  barley.  We  think  this 
estimate  low,  however.  Perhaps  about  three-fourths  of  last  year’s  crop 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  he  re- 
ports, however,  are  confirmed  by  other  correspondents.  In  the  counties  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  the  nominal  output  was  cut  down  to  almost 
nothing.  In  San  Benito  County,  owing  to  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  many  years, 
all  the  grain  crops  were  very  foul  and  were  cut  for  hay.  In  Fresno  County 
the  acreage  and  yield  are  both  30%  of  last  year.  The  cold,  wet  spring  caused 
delay  in  sowing  and  the  usual  acreage  was  not  planted. 

Oats. 

The  oat  crop  is  harvested.  The  acreage  has  been  cut  down  in  large 
amount.  The  grain  failed  to  mature  properly  and  suffered  from  rains  in  the 
winter.  In  Lassen  and  Tehama  Counties  conditions  are  better  and  a 10% 
to  15%  increased  yield  has  been  obtained. 

Barley. 

On  the  whole,  the  barley  crop  will  average  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 
In  some  counties  it  amounts  to  practically  nothing.  In  the  central  portion 
of  the  State,  in  common  with  other  crops,  half  of  it  was  cut  for  hay.  In  the 
Northern  portion,  in  Siskiyou,  Tehama  and  Lassen  Counties,  it  fared  better 
and  will  yield  perhaps  10%  more  than  last  year. 

Fruits. 

The  kinds  of  fruits  grown  are  so  many  that  it  scarcely  pays  to  classify 
and  we  will  take  up  conditions  in  each  county,  proceeding  from  North  to 
South,  or  more  accurately,  North  to  Southwest,  as  the  State  runs. 

Shasta  County. — Prunes  and  peaches  only  three-fourth’s  of  a crop,  but 
the  prices  very  high,  making  the  crop  more  valuable  than  for  several  years. 

Tehama  County. — Apricots,  almonds  and  Alberta  peaches  but  half  a crop. 
Muir  and  Crawford  peaches  full  crops.  Prunes  perhaps  15%  less  than  last 
year. 

Lake  County. — Prunes,  yield  120%.  Acreage,  120%. 

Napa  County. — Prunes,  yield,  70%;  damaged  by  winter  rains  as  to  quan- 
tity, but  the  quality  better.  Crop  ahead  of  last  at  the  same  time.  Grapes 
yield  120%,  acreage  110%. 

San  Joaquin  County. — Grapes  yield  150%;  acreage  125%.  Other  fruits 
yield  175%;  acreage  100%.  Not  so  good  condition. 

Contra  Costa  County. — Grapes  yield  100% ; fruit  light. 

Stanislaus  County. — Rapidly  being  changed  from  a grain  producing 
country  to  fruit,  dairy  and  vineyard  country  by  means  of  irrigation.  Big 
ranges  are  being  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  thereby  bringing  many  new  people 
to  this  vicinity. 

Santa  Clara  County. — Cold  rains  in  the  spring,  followed  by  warm  days, 
withered  young  fruit.  Prices  are  highest  in  25  years.  Basis  of  prices  of  prunes 
has  been  as  follows : 1902,  two  and  one-fourth  cents ; 1903,  two  and  seven- 
eighths  cents ; 1904,  high,  two  and  three-eighths  cents ; low,  one  and  one-eighth 
cents ; 1905',  three  and  one-fourth  cents ; 1906,  two  and  one-half  cents ; 1907, 
high,  five  and  one-eighth  cents ; low,  three  and  three-fourths  cents. 

Prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and  cherries  were  all  more  or  less  damaged  by 
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late  rains  at  blossom  time.  There  are  more  apricots  planted  than  any  other 
kind  of  fruit. 

San  Benito  County. — -Beets,  seeds,  such  as  sweet  pea,  onion,  canary,  etc., 
are  about  an  average  crop. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — Walnuts  and  beans  lighter,  but  of  good  quality. 
Cereals  grown  here  are  not  enough  for  local  consumption. 

Ventura  County. — An  estimate  of  75,000  carloads  of  Lima  beans,  as 
against  5500  last  year ; acreage  greater,  but  crop  lighter.  8000  cars  of  sugar 
beets,  as  against  12,000  last  year.  Lemon  crop  never  better.  Apricots  only 
one-fourth  of  last  year.  Prices  are  double.  Probably  20  carloads  will  be 
shipped  out,  which  will  bring  20c  per  pound,  as  against  90  cars  at  12c  per 
pound  last  year.  Lima  beans  are  being  contracted  for  at  4c,  as  against  334c 
last  year.  On  the  whole,  it  is  expected  that  the  farmers  will  get  10%  more 
money  out  of  their  crops  than  last  year. 

Orange  County. — Oranges,  walnuts,  peaches  and  lemons  are  good.  Apri- 
cots a failure. 

Riverside  County.-^The  outlook  for  oranges  and  lemons  splendid.  Crop 
probably  25%  larger  than  last  year.  The  grain  crop  of  the  county  will  net 
farmers  a half  million  dollars  above  last  year.  This  is  one  of  the  best  years 
for  farmers  and  fruit  growers  we  have  ever  had  and  the  farmers  are  pros- 
perous. 

Hay  and  Other  Crops. 

The  hay  crop  will  average  as  well  as  last  year.  The  acreage  of  alfalfa 
has  considerably  increased.  In  Kern  County  hay  and  alfalfa  are  in  somewhat 
better  condition  and  are  the  principal  forage  crops.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  this  county  in  alfalfa  and  prices  are  better  than  last  year. 

Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  are  the  great  lumbering  counties  of 
the  State.  Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  also  important  here.  The  output 
of  dairy  products  will  be  5%  to  10%  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  bad  weather 
conditions  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  last.  The  products  are  de- 
manding excellent  prices,  higher  than  for  years.  The  wool  crop  here  is 
large  and  will  bring  more  money.  Mutton  brings  better  prices. 


OREGON. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Business  in  the  City  of  Portland  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory 
and  the  increased  demand  for  up-to-date  buildings  and  homes  still  continues 
along  with  the  steady  influx  of  newcomers.  The  demand  for  money  for 
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legitimate  enterprises  is  reported  more  pronounced  than  was  the  case  a year 
ago  and  while  it  is  believed  that  local  bankers  will  be  able  to  finance  the 
crops  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Portland,  the  large  building  operations  and 
the  demand  for  capital  used  in  development  work  and  fixed  improvements  in 
the  city  must  necessitate  the  use  of  a check-rein. 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  have  increased  in  a considerably  greater  ratio  than  loans.  The 
former  show  an  increase  of  31%  and  the  latter  6x/2%  over  last  year.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  banks  buy  commercial  paper  to  a moderate  amount  No 
purchases  are  reported  unsatisfactory.  Our  correspondent  in  Yamhill  County 
reports  as  follows : “Loans  greater,  due  largely  to  increased  purchases  of 
commercial  paper,  which  is  bought  directly  from  brokers  and  through  cor- 
respondents. Banks  have  been  carrying  from  25%  to  30%  of  their  loans  in 
Eastern  commercial  paper  for  .several  months  past.  They  will  not  buy  any 
more,  however,  until  after  the  crops  are  moved.  The  harvest  will  be  over 
by  September  15th  and  the  crops  should  be  reasonably  well  cared  for  and 
sold  by  January  1st.  In  Tillamook  County  there  is  reported  considerable 
demand  for  real  estate  loans  and  little  demand  for  commercial  bank  loans. 
The  State  Bank,  therefore,  are  well  loaned  up,  but  not  the  National  Banks. 
The  latter  buy  bonds  and  paper  to  50%  of  their  loan  total. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

As  stated,  the  banks  in  the  large  cities  are  anticipating  the  crop  move- 
ment, but  have  no  fear  that  they  will  experience  great  difficulty. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

As  is  the  case  in  Washington,  gold  and  not  currency  is  principally  the 
current  medium  of  exchange.  The  requirements  of  the  banks  for  outside 
shipments  are  not  great.  Local  conditions  in  Tillamook  County  require  a 
yearly  shipment  of  $100,000  or  thereabouts,  but  this  is  equally  divided  through 
the  year. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

None  of  the  banks  state  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  their  local 
loans  and  only  a few  state  that  it  is  necessary  to  borrow.  Several  state  that 
they  use  their  balances  in  reserve  centers  down  to  a small  amount,  rather  than 
borrow. 

Elastic  Currency. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  bankers  favor  credit  currency.  Our  corres- 
spondent  in  Benton  County  thinks  there  is  plenty  of  money  throughout  the 
United  States  now,  but  that  in  a panic  the  credit  currency  would  probably 
be  of  service. 


C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  appears  to  be 
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conducted  more  nearly  on  a cash  basis  this  year.  It  is  reported,  however,  a 
little  early  to  judge  as  to  collections,  as  the  merchants  do  not  collect  before 
fall  as  a rule. 

New  Enterprises. — Many  lumbering  and  irrigation  projects  have  been  start- 
ed during  the  year.  Saw  mills  in  Tillamook  County  have  brought  in  $200,000 
outside  capital;  in  Yamhill  County  $250,000  to  $300,000  capital;  in  Linn 
County  $20,000  capital.  In  Klamath  County  the  government  irrigation  proj- 
ect know  as  “The  Klamath  River  Irrigation  Project”  has  completed  the  first 
unit  of  work.  It  will  take  $4,000,000  to  complete.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  has  been  building  this  way  and  about  $1,000,000  will  be  spent  on 
this.  A cheese  factory  and  milk  condensing  plant  is  about  to  be  established 
in  Tillamook  County.  A condensed  milk  company,  of  $75,000,  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Linn  County.  In  Yamhill  County,  fruit  driers,  $10,000;  pressed 
brick  plant,  $125,000.  Benton  County,  National  Bank,  $50,000  capital  and 
$10,000  surplus. 

Building. — Building  has  been  at  a standstill.  In  Lane  County  it  has  de- 
creased about  50%. 

Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — 'Lands,  particularly  timber  lands, 
have  changed  hands  at  a good  figure.  Timber  lands  to  the  value  of  about 
$200,000  have  been  traded  in  Benton  County,  which  has  improved  the  finan- 
cial situation  largely. 

Labor  Situation. — Labor,  especially  farm  labor,  is  reported  scarce  in  about 
half  of  the  counties  heard  from.  The  farmers  are  troubled  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  harvest  hands. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  business  outlook  is  universally  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  general  growth  of  the  country.  New 
people  are  being  constantly  attracted  here  by  the  mild,  even,  favorable  climate, 
splendid  soil,  dairying,  diversified  farming,  stock  raising,  etc. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

One  correspondent  from  Portland  writes:  “We  will  produce  the  largest 
crop  of  wheat  that  was  ever  harvested  in  the  Northwest.  In  1901  we  har- 
vested 5b000>000  bushels  of  wheat  and  thought  that  could  not  be  excelled, 
but  this  year  we  will  harvest  a crop  of  fully  60,000,000  bushels,  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  State  of  Washington,  35,000,000  bushels, 

The  State  of  Oregon,  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels, 

The  State  of  Idaho,  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  bushels. 

Estimates  from  another  correspondent  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  1906,  Oregon,  14,100,000  bushels, 

Estimated  1907,  Oregon,  18,000,000  bushels, 

Wheat,  1906,  Washington,  24,650,000  bushels, 

Estimated  1907,  Washington,  30,000,000  bushels, 
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Wheat,  Idaho,  1906,  5,000,000  bushels, 

Estimated  1907,  Idaho,  7,000,000  bushels. 

The  first  correspondent  cited  continues:  “Farmers  are  very  jubilant  over 
the  prospects  of  high  prices.  Owing  to  the  short  crop  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  outlook  is  that  the  season  will 
obtain  on  a basis  of  70c  per  bushel  for  wheat.  This  will  mean  some  forty-two 
million  dollars  to  the  farming  community  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  wheat 
alone.” 

Oregon  raises  very  little  barley;  only  certain  sections  are  adapted  to  this 
grain  and  60,000  acres  will  cover  the  total  seeding.  The  prevailing  price  at 
the  present  time  for  barley  is  $22.50  per  ton,  with  prospects  for  higher  prices 
a little  later  on.  Growers  are  selling  freely  at  this  price. 

Oregon  will  have  about  ten  million  bushels  of  oats,  as  compared  with 
six  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  last  year. 

One  correspondent'  estimates  the  crop  of  hops  for  1907  as  from  145,000 
to  160,000  bales,  as  compared  with  156,000  bales  in  1906.  The  present  outlook 
would  indicate  that  in  1907  the  crop  will  be  averaged  in  quality,  with  prices 
poor.  He  thinks  from  such  information  as  he  can  obtain  that  the  supply 
is  likely  to  exceed  the  demand,  in  consequence  of  which  low  prices  will  pre- 
vail this  season.  He  states  that  hops  cannot  be  marketed  at  a less  cost  than 
ioc,  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  cost  for  labor,  fuel  for  drying 
purposes  and  burlap  for  packing.  They  now  prevail  at  ioc  for  October- 
November  delivery  and  8c  for  February-March  delivery. 

B.  SUMMARY  AND  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 
Wheat. 

Oregon’s  crop  of  winter  wheat  last  year  amounted  to  14.000,000  bushels. 
This  year’s  crop  should  more  than  equal  this  figure,  perhaps  by  14%,  or  nearly 

20.000. 000  bushels.  It  is  claimed  by  our  correspondent  in  Umatilla  County 
that  this  county  raises  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  each  year,  or  1%  of 
the  entire  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States.  They  also  state  that  this 
year’s  crop  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county,  perhaps 

6.000. 000  bushels.  With  the  exception  of  Lane  County,  all  of  the  counties 
report  an  increased  yield.  Here  the  yield  is  estimated  at  80%.  A part  of 
this  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 10%  decrease  in  acreage.  The  crop 
of  Sherman  County  to  the  North  is  yielding  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  com- 
pared to  12  last  year.  In  Union  County  a crop  at  least  50%  greater  than 
last  year  is  beyond  danger  of  any  possible  set' back.  The  acreage  is  increased 

25%. 

The  section  near  Linn,  Benton,  Tillamook  and  Yamhill  Counties  has 
been  largely  turned  into  a dairying  and  stock-raising  country.  A detailed 
report  from  Tillamook  County  is  as  follows: 

Cheese. — As  good  as  last  year,  slight  increase  in  amount,  estimated  out- 
put, 3,000,000  lbs.  Price  13U2C  per  lb.  Last  year  same  time,  12c. 

Butter. — Less  produced  than  last  year ; estimated  output  100,000  lbs. 
Price,  2 7U>c  per  lb.  Last'  year  at  the  same  time,  23 14c. 

Hay. — Averaging  county,  output  normal  and  condition  fair  or  better  than 
previous  years. 
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Grass. — Spring  backward,  but  conditions  favorable  now. 

Logging. — 100%  more  logging  this  year  than  last,  wages  20%  more  than 
last  year. 

Saw-mills. — 100%  more  lumber  sawed  this  year;  wages  20%  better.  To- 
tal output  for  year  in  Tillamook  County,  20,000,000  feet. 

Stock  raising  and  dairying  are  .being  developed  rapidly  in  Yamhill  County 
and  are  bringing  in  quite  a little  money.  The  lumbering  business  has  also  been 
good.  A late  report  from  Benton  County  states  that  the  wheat  yield  will 
be  equal  to  last  year  on  a 20%  decreased  acreage.  It  is  fourteen  days  late. 
Other  productions  of  the  country  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Wool,  300,000  pounds;  Mohair,  75,000  pounds;  Cascara  Bark,  10,000 
pounds;  Hops,  40,000  pounds. 

Lumbering  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries  of  Columbia  County  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Oats. 

The  oats  crop  averages  very  well,  though  not'  as  large  as  wheat.  As  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  Lane  County  will  show  a decreased  yield  of  30%.  All 
other  correspondents  report  increased  yields.  In  Union  County  this  amounts 
to  50%  and  in  Umatilla  County  to  10%.  No  damage  and  no  tardiness  is 
reported. 

Other  Crops. 

Barley  is  reported  from  Yamhill,  Sherman,  Umatilla  and  Union  Coun- 
ties to  be  in  good  shape.  In  Sherman  County  the  yield  is  doubled  and  in 
Union  County  half  again  as  much.  Barley  is  mentioned  in  Klamath  County 
as  yielding  20%  more  than  last  year  on  20%  more  acreage.  The  alfalfa  crop 
of  this  county  is  short  10%  on  account  of  an  irrigating  ditch  not  having  been 
completed  and  there  being,  therefore,  no  water  for  early  irrigation.  Hops  are  an 
important  crop  in  Yamhill  County,  where  the  yield  should  be  5%  more  than 
last  year.  In  Lane  County  the  yield  is  only  60%  and  the  acreage  only  60%, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a good  many  lands  were  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  hops. 

Fruit  is  in  good  shape  in  this  county. 

Hay  lacked  rain  in  May  and  will  yield  30%  less. 

Yamhill  County  also  produces  a large  crop  of  fruit,  prunes,  peaches, 
cherries  and  all  other  kinds  of  small  fruits.  They  show  up  especially  well 
this  year.  In  Klackamas  County  near  by,  the  fruit  crop  is  also  large  and  is 
bringing  equal  prices  to  last  year. 
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WASHINGTON 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Our  correspondent  in  Seattle  advises  as  follows : “We  are  told  Eastern 
financiers  have  discovered  a tendency  toward  recession  in  commercial  lines. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  locality  has  not  felt,  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
these  conditions.  The  reflection  of  these  unfavorable  financial  conditions  in 
this  section  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  a remote  possibility;  first,  because 
in  our  opinion  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  commercial 
conditions  elsewhere;  second,  because  this  section  is  not  so  easily  influenced 
by  those  conditions  as  it  was  in  times  past.” 

Lumber,  like  other  timber  products,  constitutes  one  of  their  principal 
resources.  The  lumber  interests  are  being  developed  very  rapidly  in  the 
State  and,  generally  speaking,  the  market  is  satisfactory.  The  largest  white 
pine  belts  of  timber  in  the  world  are  in  Northern  Idaho,  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Northern  Montana.  Nearly  all  the  large  concerns  in  the  country 
have  saw  mills  and  plants  established  in  the  State  that  are  working  up  the 
lumber.  An  increased  freight  rate  of  ioc  per  thousand  on  lumber  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  points  East  has  been  agitated  and  it  is  thought 
quite  probable  that  among  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a rate  would  be  a 
more  permanently  adequate  supply  of  rolling  stock,  the  absence  of  which  has 
been  a considerable  menace  to  all  lines  of  business,  and  particularly  lumber, 
in  the  recent  past.  Building  operations  in  the  large  cities  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  showed  a very  substantial  increase,  both  in  the  number 
of  buildings  erected  and  the  value  of  same.  Seattle’s  gain  for  the  period 
mentioned  is  47%,  whereas  the  operations  for  the  entire  county  showed  a 
loss  of  13%.  The  Western  Pine  Manufacturers  Association  of  Spokane 
claim  an  increase  pf  442%  for  Spokane. 

The  fisheries  business  is  excellent,  from  the  view  point  of  demand.  It 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  catch  will  be,  as  it  is  too  early  in  the  season, 
but  whether  the  catch  is  large  or  small,  it  is  reported  the  price  will  be  high. 

The  trade  with  Alaska  this  year  has  not  been  quite  as  brisk  as  was  an- 
ticipated, which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a number  of  merchants  in  that  terri- 
tory carried  over  large  stocks  from  last  year.  Moreover,  labor  troubles  in 
the  North  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  somewhat  the  shipments  of  gold. 

Mechanics  and  laborers,  laborers  in  the  mines,  lumber  camps  and  harvest 
fields,  receive  high  wages.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  harvest  hands  are 
paid  as  high  as  $4.00  a day  in  the  harvest  fields. 
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Spokane  claims  to  be  third  to-day  in  the  United  States  in  the  mileage  of 
electrical  suburban  lines.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  railroads 
run  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  Portland  and  Seattle  Railroad  are  about  to 
begin  large  improvements  in  this  section.  The  C.  M.  & St.  P.  are  building  in 
this  section  and  are  coming  to  Spokane.  On  the  whole,  conditions  are  very 
satisfactory. 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  shown  a strong  increase,  26%  and  16%,  re- 
spectively, over  last'  year.  The  demand  for  loans  is,  as  a rule,  good,  though 
a few  banks  are  heavy  buyers  of  outside  paper.  Forty-eight  per  cent  are 
buyers  of  commercial  paper  and  none  of  them  report  purchases  unsatisfac- 
tory. A marked  feature  is  that  very  often  the  banks  buy  only  Washington 
paper,  secured  from  their  correspondents  in  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Spokane.  These  loans  have  proven  unusually  satisfactory.  In  Jefferson 
County  money  is  not  in  great  demand  locally  and  the  banks  buy  through 
correspondents  about  60%  of  their  loans  in  the  form  of  paper.  • The  demand 
for  money  is  also  inactive  in  Lewis  County.  All  summer  the  banks  have 
been  having  a surplus  and  good  local  loans  are  reported  scarce.  If  the  local 
demand  should  increase,  however,  this  would  decrease  their  commercial 
paper  15%  or  more.  The  money  demand  in  Clark  County  is  better  than  last 
year,  but  there  is  still  not  enough  to  take  up  all  the  surplus  funds.  The 
banks  of  Chehalis  County  are  not  over-loaned  and  carry  about  35%  to  40% 
reserves.  The  money  demand  is  only  fair  in  Whatcom  County.  At  times 
they  cannot  secure  good  loans. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

A correspondent  of  Seattle  states  that  the  banks  of  Washington  have 
plenty  of  money  and  are  easily  able  to  accommodate  their  patrons  for  their 
legitimate  demand.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  their  own  boun- 
daries to  obtain  funds  for  crop  movement. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Our  question  of  inquiry  on  this  point  was  misleading  to  the  bankers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  question  reads : “How  much  currency  do  you  esti- 
mate will  be  required  in  your  county  to  harvest  and  move  the  crops  ?”  In 
this  country  but  very  little  currency  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a large 
quantity  of  gold.  The  estimates  we  received,  therefore,  from  Washington 
are  probably  not  at  all  accurate.  The  banks  in  Walla  Walla  County  ship  in 
gold  entirely,  probably  $250,000  to  $300,000.  It  is  kept  for  two  months.  The 
harvest  hands  carry  most  of  it  out  with  them.  Our  correspondent  in  Kit- 
titas County  estimates' that  perhaps  $10,000  a month  during  three  months  is 
brought  in  from  Tacoma  or  Seattle  correspondents.  It  is  never  returned  by 
the  banks  here  to  reserve  centers.  What  is  carried  away  is  chiefly  taken  by 
the  floating  labor  element.  Probably  $150,000  will  be  necessary  in  Lewis 
County.  That  is  mostly  gold  and  little  currency.  This  is  shipped  from 
Seattle,  Portland  and  Tacoma.  Unless  they  have  a car  blockade,  the  banks  of 
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Lincoln  County  can  handle  the  crop  nicely.  $300,000  to  $400,000  gold  and 
currency,  most  of  which  will  come  from  Spokane,  is  needed.  It  is  kept 
about  three  months.  Spokane  will  have  to  ship  from  the  East.  The  lumber 
mills  of  Clallan  County  take  more  currency  than  the  crops.  Dairying  is  the 
principal  farm  business  and  there  are  no  special  requirements  from  that 
point,  as  the  money  is  paid  out  every  month  in  the  pay  rolls. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

About  6%  of  the  banks  cut  down  their  loans  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  crops  and  about  37%  borrow  an  average  of  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  The  amount  of  such  borrowings  is  dependent  in  a large  measure 
on  how  fast  the  railroads  can  furnish  cars  to  move  the  crops.  If  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  cars  in  Lincoln  County,  the  banks  might  have  to  borrow  nearly 
half  a million  dollars,  but  the  amount  will  probably  reach  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  at  the  most.  It  would  normally  run  from  $100,- 
000  to  $200,000.  There  will  be  no  need  to  borrow  in  Garfield  County  if  the 
railroads  are  not  tied  up.  If  they  are,  it  will  take  probably  $75,000. 

Elastic  Currency. 

On  this  question  opinion  is  divided  as  follows : 50%  in  favor,  33%  against 
and  17%  of  no  opinion,  as  they  can  see  no  local  need  for  it.  Comment  fol- 
lows : 

Davenport. — “Yes,  I have  had  some  experience  with  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem and  know  that  it  works  well.” 

Ellenburg. — “I  think  there  should  be  a semi-national  central  bank  of 
issuance  that  would  be  to  the  country  at  large  what  the  Bank  of  England 
is  to  the  British  Empire.” 

Waterville. — “Not  in  our  country.  Such  an  act  might  have  a tendency 
toward  less  care  in  making  loans.” 

Port  Angeles. — “I  think  it  the  proper  thing  for  summer,  but  should  be 
retired  during  winter,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  speculation.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses. 

Lumber  prices  have  declined  about  $1.00  per  thousand  since  the  15th  of 
March  and  this  is  expected  to  continue  as  long  as  cars  are  available  for  ship- 
ments East.  So  soon  as  the  wheat  shipments  start,  the  car  shortage  will 
begin  and  without  doubt  the  prices  of  lumber  will  go  back  to  the  figure  asked 
during  the  month  of  March.  All  Spokane  merchants  state  that  trade  has 
been  larger  for  1907  than  for  any  previous  year  in  its  history.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  large  increase  in  population  in  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, Spokane  having  nearly  doubled  its  population  in  five  or  six  years.  Most 
of  the  jobbers  report  their  trade  greatly  increased  over  any  corresponding 
month  of  any  year  in  their  history,  consequently  the  demand  for  goods  is 
larger  than  ever  before  known  in  this  section. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — ‘The  trade  of  the  merchants  is  good 
and  collections  equal  to  last  year.  In  some  places  the  merchants  are  extend- 
ing a little  more  credit  than  usual. 
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New  Enterprises. — A great  many  new  enterprises  of  very  large  import- 
ance, especially  government  projects  in  irrigation,  etc.,  under  way.  Some 
of  them  which  we  have  noted  from  the  reports  are  as  follows : 

There  is  a government  irrigation  project  in  Okanagan  County,  on  which 
perhaps  $300,000  will  be  spent  this  year. 

Railroading  and  lumbering  interests  have  also  undertaken  some  huge 
projects.  The  logging  and  lumbering  industry  of  Clark  County  is  assuming 
large  proportions.  Railroad  building  is  bringing  many  millions  of  dollars 
into  this  section.  A double  track  bridge  across  the  Columbia  River  at  this 
place  is  being  built  at'  a cost  of  more  than  a million  dollars.  About  eight 
saw  mills  have  been  built  in  Pacific  County,  the  amount  of  capital  involved 
being  $350,000.  Railroads  have  bought  right  of  way  through  Kittitas  County, 
Clallan  County  and  Lewis  County.  The  C.  M.  & St.  P.  is  building  into  Ellens- 
burg  and  is  surveying  through  Clallan  County.  The  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
was  in  the  latter  county  in  the  spring,  but  has  pulled  out  now.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Olympia  Peninsula  is  the  richest  undeveloped  country  in  the  United 
States  and  has  more  standing  timber  than  any  place.  Kittitas  County  hopes 
to  have  government  aid  in  the  matter  of  extending  their  irrigation  canals. 
A big  timber  company  has  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  Lewis  County 
buying  timber  lands.  About  $150,000  is  represented  in  a condensed  cream 
factory  in  this  district.  About  $125,000  is  invested  in  saw  and  shingle  mills 
in  Chehalis  County.  New  saw  mills  and  other  wood  working  industries 
have  also  been  established  in  Thurston  County.  In  Ferry  County  there  has 
been  established  a creamery,  a brick  plant,  two  smelters  and  a saw  mill,  $200,- 
000.  In  King  County  two  saw  mills,  $50,000.  In  Clark  County  a malting 
plant,  capital  $250,000;  a saw  mill,  $200,000;  several  small  industries  of 
various  kinds,  $100,000. 

Building. — ‘Building,  with  the  exception  of  factories  and  mills,  is  prac- 
tically at  a standstill.  The  high  price  of  building  material  is  perhaps  the 
reason.  An  exception  is  Asotin  County,  where  building  is  increased  per- 
haps 100%. 

Land  Speculaton,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  trading,  especially  in  the 
timber  districts,  has  been  carried  on  to  a large  extent.  Speculation  in  town 
property  has  caused  bankers  to  begin  advising  caution.  Stevens  County  con- 
siders the  increasing  speculative  tendency  dangerous.  Prices  are  above  the 
income  value,  he  states.  Too  much  has  been  done  on  credit,  making  local 
demand  too  heavy.  A large  amount  has  been  put  in  irrigated  lands  in  Walla 
Walla  County  and  the  general  tendency  to  invest  and  make  improvements 
has  made  money  rather  tight  throughout.  Farm  lands  here  have  slightly  de- 
creased, due  to  the  deficient  crop,  but  the  present  crop  will  doubtless  restore 
values.  A large  number  of  people  in  Lincoln  County  have  bought  Alberta 
land.  In  some  localities  outside  speculation  has  had  a bad  effect,  perhaps 
$300,000  or  $400,000  is  leaving  the  country.  Heavy  buying  in  timber  in  Che- 
halis and  Klickitat  Counties  has  increased  local  deposits.  Lands  in  Okan- 
agan County  under  the  government  irrigation  project  and  contiguous  thereto 
have  about  doubled  in  value.  There  has  been  an  advance  in  town  property, 
also,  but  not  in  proportion  to  rise  in  land  values.  Considerable  money  from 
Jefferson  County  has  been  put  into  Seattle  real  estate.  Probably  $90,000  in 
deposits  has  gone  out  in  this  way. 
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Labor  Situation. — The  labor  situation  is  acute.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of 
our  correspondents  state  that  labor,  especially  farm  labor,  is  scarce  and  in 
some  cases  poor.  It  is  reported  that  the  “hand  to  mouth”  element  is  too 
prosperous  for  continued  effort  and  that  such  people  only  work  when  they 
have  to,  thus  making  labor  scarcer  than  ever.  Few  men  want  to  work  on 
the  farms  for  wages  that  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  a big 
shortage  of  all  kind  of  labor  in  Clarke  County,  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems 
to  get  sufficient  l^bor  to  carry  on  the  immense  development.  The  common- 
est kind  of  labor  is  receiving  $2.75  to  $3.00  per  day.  Labor  is  very  scarce 
in  Okanagan  County.  Farmers  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  work  to  a great 
extent. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  business  situation  is  splendid  over  most 
of  the  State.  In  some  parts  it  is  much  more  favorable  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  only  trouble  in  some  cases  is  the  lack  of 
transportation,  the  railways  not  being  able  to  furnish  anywhere  near  enough 
cars  to  handle  the  products. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Washington’s  fine  wheat  crop  should  yield,  according  to  our  estimate, 
14%  more  than  last  year,  or  approximately  28,500,000  bushels.  This  is  3,- 
500,000  bushels  more  than  1906  yield.  Estimates  of  other  crops  will  be  found 
under  the  caption  “As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers.” 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A correspondent  in  Seattle  summarizes  as  follows : 

“The  State  of  Washington  is  fourth  in  the  production  of  wheat,  besides 
being  a liberal  producer  of  other  agricultural  products.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year’s  yield  of  wheat  will  exceed  last  year’s  by  three  or  four  million 
bushels,  possibly  more.  Indications,  moreover,  are  for  a much  better  grade. 
Harvest  is  in  full  swing  and  the  crops  have  passed  the  danger  point  from 
unfavorable  weather.” 

Buyers  are  offering  to  contract  for  wheat  now  in  this  section  at  70c  to 
75c,  according  to  location  and  freight  charges  for  mbving.  This  is  a high 
price.  The  farmers  can  make  money  at  50c  for  their  wheat,  and  at  60c  they 
are  getting  a good  price,  so  that  the  market  is  very  strong. 

There  is  a large  demand  for  timothy  hay  and  oat's  for  export  to  the 
Philippines,  Alaska  and  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Conditions  in  that  Part  of  the  State  Lying  West  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Cascade  Mountains  divide  the  State  in  an  Eastern  and  Western  part. 
In  the  Western  part  there  are  a group  of  counties  in  the  Central  portion 
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of  the  State,  including  King,  Pierce,  Thurston,  Pacific,  Chehalis  and  Mason 
Counties,  where  the  principal  industry  is  lumbering  and  where  the  crops  cut 
a small  figure  in  financial  conditions.  The  demand  in  prices  for  lumber  are 
reported  better  than  ever  before.  The  inability  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  move  the  product  is  hurting  the  industry  considerably.  The  price 
of  stumpage  is  increasing  rapidly.  Diversified  farming  and  dairying  are  car- 
ried on  on  a small  scale.  Hay  and  grain  have  to  be  shipped  in  from  over 
the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  crop  of  apples  and  small  fruits  will  be  75%  of  last  year.  There  are 
two  counties  to  the  North  of  this  group,  Clallan  and  Jefferson,  where  lum- 
bering is  also  very  important,  but  where  there  is  also  considerable  grain 
raising.  Wheat  is  reported  10%  better  in  Clallan  County  and  10%  less  in 
Jefferson  County,  on  account  of  drought,  although  the  acreage  here  is  in- 
creased 20%.  Oats  are  a little  poorer  on  account  of  dry  spring  and  will  be 
from  5%  to  io%  short  in  the  two  counties.  Hay  will  yield  short  of  last 
year,  perhaps  25%  less.  Dairying  is  important  in  Clallan  County  and  butter 
is  high.  A little  corn  and  rye  are  raised  in  Jefferson  County,  the  estimated 
yields  being  50%  and  100%  as  compared  to  last  year. 

To  the  South  of  the  group  of  lumber  counties,  fruits  and  grain,  includ- 
ing' hops,  are  extensively  grown.  Wheat  in  this  section  averages  5%  to  10% 
better,  with  no  damage.  Corn  is  10%  better,  no  damage,  and  further  ad- 
vanced than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  crop  of  hops  is  very  important  in 
one  county  of  this  group,  Lewis  County.  The  yield  per  acre  is  better  than 
last  year,  but  it  is  reported  that  if  the  price  continues  low,  some  of  it  will 
not  be  picked.  The  acreage  is  small.  Hay,  yield  115%;  acreage  100%;  no 
damage. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  Cowlitz  County  will  make  a big  crop.  Potatoes 
yield  125% ; increased  acreage ; not  suffering.  Clarke  County  is  a great  prune 
growing  section.  There  is  estimated  to  be  three  hundred  carloads  of  dried 
prunes  in  this  county  this  year.  Prices  are  better  than  for  years  and  most 
of  the  crop  has  already  been  contracted  for  at  from  4 to  6c  per  pound. 
The  apple  crop  here  looks  fine.  Hay  not  so  good  as  usual,  but  all  other 
crops  are  good,  with  better  prices  than  have  prevailed  for  several  years. 
The  logging  and  lumbering  industry  here  is  assuming  large  proportions. 

Going  back  to  the  extreme  North  to  Whatcom  County,  we  find  that 
wheat  and  hay  are  short  nearly  25%,  owing  to  dry  month  of  May.  The 
weather  is  now  mild  and  pleasant  and  most  of  the  hay  is  harvested.  The 
harvest  of  the  grain  is  also  well  on.  Wheat,  yield  75%,  acreage  100%,  ten 
days  earlier  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Oats,  yield  100%,  acreage  increased. 
In  good  condition  and  not  suffering. 

Crop  Conditions  in  that  Part  of  the  State  Lying  East  of  the  Cascade 

Mountains. 

Crop  conditions  in  this  section  have  been  unusually  favorable  this  year. 
Have  had  frequent  showers,  which  have  kept  the  wheat  growing  and  pre- 
vented filling  prematurely.  It  is  now  considered  out  of  danger.  The  har- 
vesting will  commence  about  the  middle  of  August.  A few  of  the  districts 
report  that  in  the  early  spring  a little  damage  was  done  by  extended  rains, 
causing  the  ground  to  bake  and  not  allowing  some  of  the  grain  to  come  up. 
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This  damage,  however,  is  inconsiderable.  Last  year’s  crop  amounted  to  25,- 
000,000  bushels.  If  our  correspondent’s  estimates  are  correct,  this  year’s 
yield  should  be  roughly  28,500,000  bushels  for  the  whole  State,  or  14%  in- 
crease. In  Stevens  County,  in  the  extreme  Northeast  corner,  only  about 
half  a crop  was  obtained  last  year,  except  in  favored  localities.  Conditions 
this  year  are  most  favorable  and  the  crop  is  considered  practically  assured. 
About  5%  of  the  whole  crop  of  Asotin  County,  in  the  Southeastern  corner, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  hail ; otherwise,  there  has  been  no  damage  and  the 
yield  promises  40%  more  than  last  year  on  a 15%  increased  acreage. 

Only  between  200,000  and  300,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  principally 
garden  corn,  is  raised  in  the  State. 

Oats  show  up  particularly  well  in  the  Northeastern  counties,  where  it 
is  principally  grown.  The  average  yield  here  is  probably  30%  greater  than 
last  year,  on  about  the  same  acreage.  No  damage  is  reported  and  in  some 
cases  the  grain  is  further  advanced  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  A 
county  to  the  extreme  South,  Klickitat  County,  on  the  Columbia  River,  re- 
ports 15%  increased  yield  on  a 25%  decreased  acreage. 

Rye  is  also  in  good  condition.  It  is  reported  in  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Ferry, 
Walla  Walla,  Garfield  and  Klickitat  Counties  as  having  a probable  yield  of 
about  20%  more  than  last  year.  The  total  of  last  year’s  crop  for  the  State 
was  52,000,000  bushels. 

Timothy  hay,  clover,  alfalfa  and  fruit  are  the  principal  crops  of  Kittitas 
County.  There  is  not  much  small  grain  crops.  All  those  mentioned  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Hay  is  the  most  important.  It  is  baled  and  sent  from 
here  to  Alaska,  Manila  and  Hawaii.  Our  correspondent  reports  that  they 
grow  and  cure  here  the  finest  quality  of  timothy  hay  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  stated  that  it  stands  the  double  compress  and  sea  voyage  better  than 
any  other  in  the  market  on  the  Pacific  slopfe.  Clover  is  fed  to  dairy  cows, 
alfalfa  to  beef  stock  and  swine.  Dairying  is  the  most  important  industry 
here.  Hay  elsewhere  in  the  State  is  in  better  shape  than  last  year.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  good. 


TENNESSEE. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  in  about  an  equal  ratio,  11%  and  10% 
respectively,  over  last  year.  The  demand  for  money  has  been  only  fair  and 
42%  of  the  banks  are  buyers  of  paper.  These  42%  buy  paper  up  to  about 
20%  of  their  total  loans.  In  several  cases  where  the  loan  demand  is  rather 
brisk,  these  outside  purchases  are  decreasing.  All  purchases  have  proven 
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satisfactory.  In  DeKalb  and  Overton  Counties  the  money  demand  is  reported 
very  strong.  In  the  former  loans  have  increased  20%  and  in  the  latter  40%. 
In  the  latter  also  deposits  have  increased  very  largely.  Banks  are  loaned  to 
the  limit  in  Jackson  County  and  the  local  demand  for  money  is  very  strong  in 
Smith  County.  All  the  banks  here  show  their  loans  to  be  up  to  the  limit. 
In  no  one  of  these  counties  mentioned  do  the  banks  make  a habit  of  buying 
commercial  paper. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Probably  on  account  of  Tennessee’s  diversified  crops,  the  currency  de- 
mand is  small  and  the  demand  for  currency  to  be  shipped  in  amounts  to 
practically  nothing.  Near  Putnam  County  the  principal  demand  for  money 
is  to  move  the  timber.  The  crops  do  not  cut  much  figure.  The  collections 
and  deposits  will  supply  demand  and  keep  up  the  balances  with  reserve  agents. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Only  a very  small  proportion  will  restrict  local  accommodation  and  only  a 
few  more  will  borrow  from  outside  centers.  It  is  reported  that  last  year  the 
banks  of  Dyer  County  borrowed  about  $200,000,  but  that  this  year  they  will 
not  borrow  over  $150,000  and  possibly  as  low  as  $100,000. 

Elastic  Currency. 

With  the  exception  of  three  bankers  who  see  no  need  for  elastic  currency 
in  their  own  localities  and  one  who  is  opposed  to  it  on  general  principles,  all 
the  bankers  reporting  are  in  favor  of  elastic  currency.  One  banker  in  Smith 
County  thinks  that  such  issue  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  banks  in  his 
section  at  some  seasons  of  the  year;  he  states  that  the  banks  need  an  extra 
amount  of  currency  at  some  time  and  at  others  they  are  burdened  with  it. 
Another,  in  Putnam  County,  thinks  that  this  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  country  and  much  preferable  to  the  present  system  in  all  respects. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  All  Lines  of  Trade. 

The  wholesale  hardware  trade  is  reported  not  willing  to  give  orders  for 
future  delivery  until  the  crops  develop  further.  We  quote  from  an  extended 
report  from  a large  lumber  concern  of  Memphis : 

“Owing  to  the  almost  continual  rains  during  the  months  of  March,  April 
and  May,  conditions  in  the  lumbering  sections  are  about  the  same,  if  not 
worse,  than  they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before.  These  heavy  rams  have 
made  lumber  operations  practically  impossible,  and  for  that  reason  the  stocks 
on  hand  at  the  initial  sources  of  supply  are  way  below  normal  and  are  esti- 
mated to  be  not  over  40%. 

“In  the  face  of  that  the  consumers  were  unable  to  get  enough  lumber  to 
meet  their  requirements,  all  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  at  central 
shipping  points,  as  well  as  the  lumber  at  their  factories,  has  been  consumed, 
and  we  figure  that  even  though  the  demand  should  be  below  normal,  owing 
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to  the  small  stock  available,  the  prices  will  remain  firm,  if  they  do  not  go 
higher.  The  car  situation  has  improved  very  materially  and  the  equipment 
necessary  for  moving  stock  is  plentiful  and  same  is  being  forwarded  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  moved.”  In  regard  to  this  point,  we  may  state  inciden- 
tally that  another  concern  in  this  line  of  business  gives  as  their  opinion  that 
a car  shortage  will  be  inevitable  when  the  crops  begin  to  move. 

Our  correspondent  continues,  “There  have  been  very  heavy  investments 
made  in  this  section  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  in  timber  lands  of 
all  kinds  at  unparalleled  prices,  and  from  my  personal  observation  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions,  I desire  to  go  on  record  that  the  apparently  high 
prices  for  stumpage  and  timber  land  are  low,  compared  to  what  they  will  be 
in  the  next  few  years. 

There  have  been  no  failures  of  any  importance.  Accounts  have  been 
handled  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.” 

As  Reported  by  the  Country  Bankers- 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — In  the  cotton  sections  of  the  State 
the  merchants’  trade  is  scarcely  equal  to  last  year,  owing  to  poor  crop  pros- 
pects. On  the  whole,  it'  averages  good  and  collections  are  normal. 

New  Enterprises. — There  are  very  few  new  enterprises  except  in  the 
lumber  districts ; here  planing  and  saw  mills  have  been  established  in  con- 
siderable number. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Building  activity  has 
shown  a slight  increase  during  the  year.  Land  values  have  universally  in- 
creased, in  some  cases  very  heavily,  particularly  in  timber  lands.  In  Fayette 
County  they  have  increased  50%.  Farm  lands  in  Roane  County  are  being 
bought  to  own  and  hold.  Values  have  increased  steadily  for  five  years  and  are 
at  about  the  top  now.  Real  estate  in  Sumner  County,  both  town  and  county, 
has  advanced  in  price  about  35%.  On  account  of  advance  in  values  of  lands, 
many  farmers  have  sold  out.  Farming  land  in  Smith  County  is  increasing 
steadily.  Values  show  a 10%  increase  over  last  year.  Business  condition  in 
this  county  is  very  bright  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a 
very  fine  farming  section.  Several  big  coal  land  deals,  also  some  extensive 
timber  deals,  have  made  business  considerably  better  in  Marion  County.  A 
great  deal  of  coal  and  timber  land  has  been  opened  up  in  Campbell  County. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  year  something  like  a half  million  dollars 
has  been  put  into  developments  of  new  territory  in  this  county. 

Labor  Situation. — Labor  conditions  are  frequently  unsatisfactory  for  the 
farmers,  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  from  railroads  for  construction  work. 
The  South  and  Western  Railroad  is  building  across  the  State,  from  Eastern 
Kentucky  through  Southwest’ Virginia  and  Eastern  Tennessee  and  North  Car- 
olina toward  the  sea.  Farm  labor  is  scarce  in  Jackson  County;  laborers  have 
gone  to  railroads,  mills  and  factories,  where  they  can  get  higher  prices  for 
their  work.  A scarcity  of  labor  in  Hardeman  County  is  caused  by  railroads 
drawing  from  the  farmers’  forces.  Labor  conditions  are  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory in  Smith  County.  The  farmers  find  it  a hardship  to  get  hands,  in 
the  face  of  the  demand  from  public  works  and  construction  that  is  being 
done.  Farmers  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  There  is  quite  a lot  of 
work  being  done  on  country  roads  in  Jefferson  County,  grading  and  macad- 
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amizing,  and  also  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  doubling  its  tracks 
through  the  county.  This  makes  labor  scarce  and  prices  high  and  with  these 
conditions  comes  an  inferior  grade  of  laborers. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  general  financial  situation  is  considered 
favorable  but  business  people  are  said  to  be  exercising  more  caution  than 
usual,  with  a desire  to  keep  business  as  well  in  hand  as  practicable.  A report 
from  Madison  County  states  that  their  manufacturers  are  working  full  time 
and  are  behind  with  their  orders.  Labor  conditions  good;  wages diigh.  Busi- 
ness has  been  dull,  due  partly  to  the  expense  of  raw  materials.  Farmers  are 
in  good  financial  condition,  due  to  former  fair  crops  and  good  prices.  A 
boost  for  Sevier  County  is  as  follows : “This  county  has  long  suffered,  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  transportation,  there  being  no  railroad  in  the  county.  It  is 
the  second  largest  county  in  the  State  and  its  timber  and  mineral  resources 
are  unequalled  and  untouched.  The  farming  lands  are  unsurpassed  and  we 
have  enough  water  power  to  run  the  machinery  of  Eastern  Tennessee.”  A 
local  condition  producing  prosperity  is  reported  as  follows,  from  Maury 
County:  “Ten  years  ago  phosphate  was  found  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  now  it  is 

concluded  that  the  deposit  exists  nearly  all  over  the  country,  but  in  most 
places  in  small  pockets.  The  rock  can  be  mined  and  loaded  on  cars  at  a 
profit  of  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  ton,  owing  to  distance  to  haul  by  wagon.  We 
don’t  fear  hard  times  if  we  can  get  labor  to  produce  the  phosphate.” 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Tennessee  is  not  an  important  cotton  producing  state.  It  ranked  eleventh 
last  year,  with  a yield  of  304,000  bales.  This  year’s  yield  will  be  considerably 
less  than  this  and  the  small  acreage  grown  is  constantly  decreasing.  Corn  is 
the  only  crop  grown  over  the  entire  state.  Its  yield  last  year  was  86,000,000 
bushels.  This  year’s  yield  should  be  very  little  less  than  this  total,  perhaps 
5%  less.  Wheat  and  oats  are  grown  to  a considerable  extent,  especially  in 
the  Northerly  parts.  Wheat  shows  considerably  less  yield  and  oats  in  some 
places  better  than,  in  most  places  equal  to  last  year.  Oats  are  threshed. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  A LARGE  LUMBER  CONCERN  OF  MEM 

PHIS. 

“Owing  to  the  unprecedented  late  season  and  unusual  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation, the  season  is  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks  behind,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be  very  short, 
particularly  in  the  Delta  and  the  low  lands.  However,  recent  weather  has 
very  materially  helped  to  improve  the  conditions,  and  with  everything  in 
their  favor,  planters  may  hope  for  a crop  that  will  reach  eleven  or  twelve 
million  bales.  Anything  under  twelve  million  bales  means  a shortage  and 
from  13c  to  15c  cotton.  All  the  operators  in  this  section  are  bullish  and  firm 
in  their  convictions.” 
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C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Cotton. 

The  district  in  the  Southwestern  corner,  bordering  on  Mississippi,  in- 
cludes all  the  counties  that  produce  cotton.  The  list  of  counties  is  as  follows : 
Lake,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Carroll,  Crockett,  Henderson,  Chester,  Madison,  McNairy, 
Hardin,  Hardeman,  Fayette,  Haywood,  Tipton,  Auderdale,  Shelby,  Giles, 
Lincoln  and  Rutherford.  The  last  three  named  are  nearer  the  center  of  the 
State  and  not  one  of  them  produces  over  11,000  bales  and  the  acreage  grown 
here  is  constantly  decreasing.  In  the  principal  district  outlined  the  crop  is 
doing  well  and  improving  rapidly  in  condition  from  effects  of  early  rain  and 
later  cold  weather.  It  is  late  three  weeks  to  a month  throughout.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a good  stand. 

Corn. 

There  is  a belt  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  where  growing  con- 
ditions have  been  a little  more  favorable  for  corn  than  the  rest  of  the  State 
and  it  is  likely  it  will  produce  slightly  more  than  last  year.  The  crop  here 
has  received  better  attention  than  elsewhere.  However,  in  common  with 
the  crop  in  other  part's  of  the  State,  it  was  very  late,  from  ten  to  thirty  days, 
due  to  late  planting  and  rains  and  cold  in  the  month  of  May.  The  stand  in 
some  districts  is  poor.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  late  planting  and  poor 
stands  are  the  rule.  It  is  doing  better  now,  however,  under  more  favorable 
weather  conditions.  It  is  very  late. 

Other  Crops. 

Wheat  shows  up  very  poorly  where  grown,  the  crop  being  short  any- 
where from  20%  t'o  50%  in  various  districts.  The  quality  is  not  es- 
pecially good.  The  small  acreage  of  oats  is  in  fair  condition  and  in  the  few 
scattering  counties  where  grown  has  yielded  somewhat  more  than  last  year. 
Hay  is  harvested  and  is  above  the  average.  Rocky  Ford  melons  in  Lewis 
County  are  in  extra  good  shape,  though  two  weeks  late.  Peanuts,  grown  in 
Humphreys  County,  have  suffered  no  damage,  are  fifteen  days  late,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  definitely  forecast  yield.  Millet  is  good  in  Marion  County. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  have  increased  12% ; there  has  been  a strong  demand  for 
loans  in  most  of  the  counties  and  they  have  increased  12%.  In  some  of  the 
counties  the  demand  is  reported  greater  than  the  supply  and  the  bankers  are 
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compelled  to  restrict  credit.  Such  is  the  case  in  Clarke  County,  where  loans 
and  deposits  have  increased  20%  over  last  year.  The  demand  was  reported 
the  heaviest  ever  known  in  Alcorn  County  and  greater  than  the  supply  in 
Mississippi  County.  Only  a few,  about  11%,  of  the  banks  buy  commercial 
paper  and  then  only  to  a very  small  amount.  As  far  as  bought  it  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Mississippi  requires  a large  amount  of  currency,  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
per  county  as  do  some  of  the  other  cotton  states.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more  has 
to  be  expressed  from  reserve'  centers,  which  remains  from  three  to  four 
months. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  state  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  local  credit  and 
eighty-five  per  cent  to  borrow.  These  borrowings  will  probably  be  less  than 
usual.  The  banks  of  Bolivar  County  in  the  Delta  are  reported  to  be-in  ex- 
cellent condition  to  take  care  of  the  planters.  A recent  statement  shows  very 
few  Bills  Payable  accounts  and  those  shown  are  very  small.  With  the  indi- 
cated prices  of  cotton  for  this  fall,  they  will  be  in  the  best  position  they  “ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy.”  Buyers  are  now  offering  25c  for  cotton  for  De- 
cember delivery.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  move  off  the  cotton  seed 
crop  of  Hinds  County  is  very  large  and  the  banks  usually  borrow  heavily  for 
the  purpose.  The  banks  of  Oktibbeha  County  are  fairly  well  prepared. 
Their  collections  will  pay  for  cotton  and  their  banks  will  not  have  to  bor- 
row. $50,000  will  probably  be  drawn  from  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Elastic  Currency. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  85%  of  the  banks  borrow  in  the 
State,  a large  number,  about  75%,  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency.  Our 
Adams  County  correspondent,  however,  thinks  that  small  banks  could  not 
advantageously  handle  this  character  of  currency  and  that  it  should  be  issued 
by  large  banks  only  or  by  a central  bank  of  issue.  Our  Hinds  County  cor- 
respondent thinks  that  we  should  have  more  currency  during  the  fall  months 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  move  the  crops. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants'  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  averages  only 
moderately  well.  Some  report  it  exceedingly  dull.  Collections  are  about  as 
easy  as  last  year. 

New  Enterprises. — New  enterprises  have  been  noted  as  follows: 

Greenwood  County. — Saw  mills,  veneer  plant,  furniture  factory,  oil  mill. 

Mississippi  County. — $100,000  oil'  mill. 

Adams  County. — A railroad,  and  lumber  enterprises. 

Alcorn  County. — 'Large  planing  mill,  $50,000. 
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Hinds  County. — Fertilizer  factory,  two  manufacturing  plants  and  one 
planing  mill ; about  $150,000  invested  in  these  enterprises. 

Lowndes  County. — New  railroad,  a canning  factory,  etc. 

Attala  County. — New  cotton  seed  oil  mill,  etc.,  $75,000. 

Bolivar  County. — 'Cooperage  plant,  $50,000. 

Lincoln  County. — Lumber  company,  $100,000;  ice  factory,  capital  $50,- 
000;  bank,  $50,000;  pressed  brick  company,  $50,000. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Building  on  the  aver- 
age is  about  as  active  as  last  year.  Land  values  have  frequently  decreased., 
However,  there  are  some  sections,  as  for  example,  in  Lincoln  County,  where 
Northern  and  Western  buyers  have  advanced  land  values  materially. 

Labor  Situation. — The  railroads  and  saw  mills  in  the  towns  have  taken 
away  labor  from  the  fields  and  made  the  situation  uncomfortable  for  the 
farmer.  A good  increase  of  the  farming  class  of  white  labor  is  very  much 
desired.  Wages  are  so  high  that  the  negroes  can  make  in  a week  enough  to 
support  them  for  a month. 

General  Business  Outlook. — On  the  whole,  the  business  situation  is  con- 
sidered fairly  favorable,  though  poor  crop  prospects  together  with  unsatis- 
factory labor  conditions,  have  threatened  to  alter  this  condition. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Mississippi  climbed  to  third  place  last  year  past  Alabama,  with  a yield 
of  1,500,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  1907  yield  will  be  considerably  less.  Our 
average  is  73%  of  last  year.  One  factor  in  this  decrease  is  the  decreased 
acreage,  amounting  to  about  13%  on  an  average. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

Conditions  in  Mississippi  are  very  similar  to  those  in  her  sister  State, 
Louisiana.  Cold  weather  in  May  set  back  the  planting  greatly  and  made 
necessary  in  some  cases  a second  and  third  planting.  One  report  states  that 
there  was  some  planting  as  late  as  June  10th.  These  excessive  rains  contin- 
ued through  May  and  June  and  greatly  retarded  cultivation  and  made  stands 
very  poor  in  places.  On  the  uplands  the  stand  is  sometimes  much  better  than 
on  the  low  land.  The  crop  is  now  pretty  much  clear  of  grass,  is  small,  but 
healthy,  and  from  two  to  four  weeks  late.  There  could  yet  be  a fair  crop 
made  if  the  fall  frosts  would  hold  off  later  than  usual.  The  decreased  acre- 
age represents  not  so  much  less  area  planted  as  abandoned  fields  and  fields 
in  which  the  crop  is  too  small  to  mature  or  gather.  There  is  a group  of 
seven  counties  bordering  the  Gulf  in  the  Southeastern  corner,  where  cotton 
is  unimportant,  there  being  less  than  five  thousand  bales  raised,  but  where 
the  milling  of  pine  and  other  woods  is  an  important  industry. 

Corn. 

The  early  corn  was  poor,  on  account  of  rain.  The  later  corn  averages 
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better,  in  some  sections  exceptionally  well  particularly  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ner, including  Alcorn,  Prentiss,  Itawamba,  Monroe  and  Tishomingo  Counties. 
It  is  growing  finely  in  this  section  and  in  Alcorn  County  is  reported  the  best 
crop  they  ever  had.  In  Bolivar  County,  bordering  the  Missisippi  River,  con- 
ditions are  reported  very  nearly  perfect ; half  again  as  much  yield  on  as  much 
acreage  is  expected. 

Other  Crops. 

Cotton  and  corn  are  by  far  the  principal  crops  of  the  State.  Hay  and 
alfalfa  are  reported  from  scattering  counties  as  in  excellent  condition. 


LOUISIANA. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

From  New  Orleans  it  is  reported  that  they  can  find  no  slackening  of 
business  throughout  this  vicinity.  “Jobbers  and  manufacturers  report  busi- 
ness equally  as  good  as  in  previous  seasons  and  in  some  lines  a comfortable 
increase.  Saw-mills  report  a slight  decline  in  the  price  of  lumber,  but  a large 
volume. of  business  is  being  offered.  The  demand  in  this  line  may  be  some- 
what accentuated  by  orders  coming  from  Panama  and  for  the  export  trade 
generally.  Labor  conditions  show  no  change  whatever,  the  demand  being 
still  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  labor  being  paid  very  high  wages.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  suffered  a serious  decline  in  the  value  of  securities, 
which  has  been  due  largely  to  the  optimistic  tendency  of  the  people  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  in  which  many  over-bought  themselves  in  local 
issues,  and  when  the  period  of  more  stringent  money  came  along,  were  un- 
able to  finance  their  holdings  and  were  compelled  to  sell  them,  regardless  of 
cost.  A somewhat  better  feeling  exists  at  the  present  time,  though  all  se- 
curities are  at  the  lowest  prices.  Conditions  throughout  this  section,  though 
close  as  far  as  money  matters  are  concerned,  are  generally  prosperous  and  a 
satisfactory  season  is  anticipated  even  by  the  most  conservative.” 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  have  increased  10%  and  loans  17%  over  last  year.  A heavy 
money  demand  is  quite  general.  In  Vernon  County  it  is  reported  far  greater 
than  the  supply.  They  could  place  some  good  loans  from  the  outside  at  8% 
to  12%  and  the  banks  are  always  in  a position  to  lend  all  they  can  spare.  In 
Calcasieu  County  the  loans  are  equal  to  the  banks’  loaning  capacity.  In 
Rapides  County,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  demand  is  fairly  good,  but 
the  banks  still  have  a good  reserve  without  borrowing.  Every  available  dol- 
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lar  is  loaned  out  in  Gretna  County.  It  is  reported  that  everybody  wants 
money  and  that  the  banks  loan  where  they  can  do  best.  As  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  active  money  demand,  very  few  bankers  buy  outside  paper,  only 
about  6%  in  fact. 


B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

An  average  of  about  $150,000  currency  will  be  necessary  for  each  county 
in  the  State,  of  which  the  local  bankers  can  only  supply  about  a half.  Out- 
side currency  will  remain  between  three  and  four  months.  During  the  cotton 
season,  about  $100,000  currency  is  shipped  into  Caddo  County.  It  is  all 
shipped  against  balances  with  bank  correspondents  at  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  and  it  is  kept  until  about  December  15th. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

The  banks  are  borrowing  less  each  season  during  the  crop  moving  time, 
as  returns  from  the  crop  usually  begin  to  come  in  then,  the  production  being 
sold  immediately.  A great  many  of  the  banks  borrow  before  this  time  from 
Southern  correspondents.  It  is  therefore  true  that  the  banks  have  less 
trouble  in  taking  care  of  their  regular  customers  during  the  crop  moving 
period. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Only  about  15%  of  our  correspondents  are  against  the  issue  of  bank  credit 
note  currency.  Amongst  these  is  a banker  in  West  Feliciana  County,  who 
does  not  think  credit  currency  will  do.  A central  bank,  managed  by  a non- 
political board,  seems  to  him  to  be  the  best  solution  of  all  our  . currency  de- 
fects. 


C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Leading  Houses  in  All  Lines  of  Trade. 

The  volume  of  dry  goods  business  in  dollars  is  reported  equal  to  last 
year.  Deducting  the  advance  in  prices,  the  physical  quantities  traded  in  will 
be  less.  The  lumber  mills  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  hanging  back  a 
little,  as  the  result  of  temporary  weakness  in  lumber  prices.  Lumber  is  feel- 
ing a decline  of  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  thousand  in  New  Orleans,  or  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  its  value,  December  1st.  They  have  also  suffered  as  a result 
of  continuous  car  shortages.  Inability  to  market  their  output  has  hampered 
their  operations. 

Trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  in  the  machinery  and  hardware 
business  equalled  that  of  1906  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  not  in  volume  of 
business.  This  was  largely  due  to  high  prices.  Mills  are  still  thirty  to  forty 
days  behind  on  their  orders  and  there  is  thus  great  difficulty  rn  getting  ma- 
terial. Our  correspondent  anticipates  a large  falling  off  in  business  in  the  fall 
of  1907  and  a steady  decline  in  iron  and  steel  values  practically  as  great  as 
the  decline  in  lumber  and  in  the  stock  market.  The  cost  of  doing  any  work 
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in  the  South,  he  states,  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  last  five  years,  not 
only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  a day’s  labor.  He  looks  for  a general  slack- 
ing up  of  business  until  after  the  election. 

As  Reported  by  the  Country  Bankers- 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — There  is  nothing  especial  to  report 
under  this  heading.  Merchants’  trade  and  collections  are  continuing  about 
the  same. 

New  Enterprises. — 'But  very  few  new  enterprises  have  been  established 
in  the  State  during  the  past  year.  Among  these  few  are  a new  street  rail- 
way, a cotton  compress,  a new  brick  plant  and  wholesale  grocery,  in  Ouachita 
County,  in  which  a million  dollars  altogether  is  represented.  A brick  com- 
pany, of  $12,000  paid  in  capital,  is  also  established  in  West  Feliciana  County. 

Building,  Land  Speculation , Trading  and  Values. — Land  speculation  by 
Northern  capitalists,  especially  in  timber  lands,  has  been  quite  large  and  has 
had  a good  effect.  Real  estate  in  West  Feliciana  County  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. Lands  which  ten  years  ago  were  offered  at  $10.00  per  acre  are  now  sell- 
ing easily  at  $20.00  per  acre. 

Labor  Situation. — Labor  is  leaving  the  farms  and  going  to  the  towns  and 
public  works,  and  farmers,  especially  white  farmers,  are  badly  wanted. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  situation  is  considered  rather  unfavor- 
able in  East  Baton  Rouge  County,  on  account  of  poor  crops.  Last  year  was 
a very  good  one.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry  of  Calcasieu  County. 
Lumber  interests  have  been  hampered  in  filling  orders  by  car  shortage.  With 
all  mills  running  to  full  capacity,  the  lumber  interests  in  this  locality  are 
doing  well  and  bank  deposits  here  owe  their  increase  chiefly  to  the  prosperous 
condition  of  this  one  industry.  Deposits  have  increased  10%.  In  most  of 
the  remaining  counties  conditions  are  very  nearly  normal. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Last  year  the  cotton  yield  in  Louisiana  amounted  to  979,000  bales,  which 
brought  it  from  eighth  place  to  fifth  place  amongst  the  cotton  producing  states. 
This  year’s  yield  we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate,  as  our  correspondents  con- 
sider it  too  early  to  definitely  forecast  conditions.  The  corn  yield  was  26,- 
000,000  bushels  in  1906  and  this  year’s  yield  will  be  considerably  less  than 
this  figure. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

Our  correspondent  reports  that  the  cotton  crop  tributary  to  New  Orleans 
gives  promise  of  a rather  short  yield,  owing  to  its  lateness  and  might  result 
in  a disastrously  short'  crop  in  the  event  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  This 
is,  however,  off-set  by  high  prices  which  are  likely  to  prevail.  The  sugar 
crop  promises  the  most  abundant  yield  in  years  and  is  likely  to  put  consider- 
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able  money  in  circulation  throughout  this  country.  The  rice  crop  gives 
promise  of  an  average  yield,  with  the  highest  prices  on  record. 

Generally  speaking,  farm  land  values  have  held  up,  while  timber  lands 
are  selling  now  at  the  highest  prices  at  which  they  have  ever  sold. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COTTON  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

AND  FACTORS. 

A cotton  factor  of  New  Orleans  estimates  that  with  favorable  conditions 
from  now  on,  three-fourths  of  a cotton  crop  should  made  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

Cane  prospects  in  Louisiana  are  considered  by  him  the  finest  known  for 
years. 

D.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

Boll  weevil  is  reported  in  all  the  counties  in  the  Northwestern  part  of 
the  State  and  because  of  the  damage  from  this  cause,  the  yield  is  very  un- 
certain. The  crop  is  from  three  to  five  weeks  late.  Cold,  backward  spring 
damaged  the  crop  25%  to  50%  in  most  of  the  remaining  country  and  the  crop 
required,  more  than  the  usual  care  and  cultivation,  in  fact  so  much  that  the 
corn  in  many  districts  was  neglected.  An  early  frost  will  maSe  considerable 
havoc  in  the  yield.  Present  conditions  are  favorable,  however.  It  is  any- 
where from  two  weeks  to  a month  behind,  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year. 

Rice  and  Sugar  Cane. 

The  Delta  district  grows  but  little  cotton,  less  than  five  thousand  bales 
in  most  of  the  counties,  and  here  rice  and  sugar  cane  are  very  important 
crops.  Rice  is  in  extra  fine  condition,  and  though  a trifle  late  and  on  smaller 
acreage,  will  yield  considerably  more  than  last  year.  The  sugar  cane  crop 
is  some  two  weeks  to  a month  ahead  of  the  same  time  last  year  and  doing 
very  well.  The  yield  is  estimated  an  average  of  25%  more  than  last  year. 
Rice  is  also  important  in  Vernon,  Calcasieu  and  Cameron  Counties,  in  the 
Southwestern  corner.  There  is  also  practically  no  cotton  in  this  district. 
The  rice  crop  has  been  grown  on  considerably  greater  acreage  and  is  not  suf- 
reing  now,  though  damaged  early  by  spring  rains.  Lumbering  in  this  district 
is  very  important. 

Corn. 

Corn  is  backward,  due  to  cold,  wet  spring,  but  will  yield  a fairly  good 
crop.  In  the  Delta  country  the  yield  is  down  around  60%  or  70%  of  last 
year.  It  is  now  made  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
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OKLAHOMA 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  14%  and  9%  respectively  since  last 
year.  In  spite  of  the  smaller  increase  in  loans,  only  14%  of  the  banks  buy 
commercial  paper.  These  few  purchases  are  generally  satisfactory.  In 
Woods  County  the  local  demand  is  said  to  be  always  good.  It  is  a new 
country  and  deposits  are  not  large.  The  banks  are  always  well  loaned  at 
this  season  of  the  year  for  harvest  expense.  Merchants  are  extending  some 
credit  until  after  the  wheat  begins  to  move.  In  thirty  to  sixty  days  there 
will  be  greater  surpluses  in  the  banks,  if  no  car  trouble  arises. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS- 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

In  the  central  part  of  what  was  formerly  Indian  Territory,  where  the 
cotton  crop  is  heavy,  considerable  currency  will  be  needed,  one  correspondent 
reporting  one  million  dollars  for  his  county  alone.  The  greater  part  of  the 
currency  need  will  be  met  by  shipment  from  outside  centers.  It  will  remain 
about  three  months.  If  the  crops  are  promptly  moved  by  the  railroads  the 
banks  of  Jefferson  County  will  have  ample  funds  to  handle  them  without'  out- 
side help.  They  shipped  in  about  $80,000  currency  last  year. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period- 

About  fifteen  in  every  hundred  bankers  in  the  State  restrict  credit  in 
the  fall.  A very  large  proportion,  about  70%,  occasionally  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow  outside  money  during  the  same  period.  The  amount  of  such  bor- 
rowings is  determined  largely  by  whether  the  crop  is  sold  immediately  or 
stored.  In  some  sections  the  banks  borrow  only  because  the  railroads  can- 
not furnish  transportation  facilities  for  their  products.  Last  year  there  was 
serious  trouble  on  account  of  car  shortage. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Sentiment  is  about  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  bank  credit  note 
currency,  about  40%  of  those  reporting  being  in  favor  of  it  and  40%  against  it. 
Our  Garfield  County  correspondent  states  that  if  credit  currency  were  used 
for  strictly  legitimate  needs  and  not  for  speculative  purposes  he  would  favor 
the  proposition.  A banker  in  Ottawa  County  cannot  see  how  redemption  could 
be  made  “speedy  and  certain.”  Our  correspondent  in  Woods  County  is  op- 
posed to  any  inflation  or  speculation  in  currency,  but  favors  simply  an  emer- 
gency currency  for  crop  movement  or  stringencies. 
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C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers- 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — There  is  nothing  special  to  report 
under  this  heading,  except  where  unfavorable  prospects  have  tended  to  slow 
up  local  trade.  In  most  districts  trade  is  at  present  good. 

New  Enterprises. — In  all  of  60%  of  the  counties  reporting,  some  kind  of 
new  enterprise  or  plant  has  been  established,  showing  that  the  State  is  in  a 
condition  of  growth.  Some  of  our  correspondents  state  that  the  new  enter- 
prises are  too  numerous  to  list.  In  Northern  Indian  Territory  there  has 
been  wonderful  development  in  the  oil  fields,  gas  fields  and  all  towns.  In 
Ottawa  County,  lead  and  zinc  mines  are  attracting  capitalists.  The  mines  are 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  Southwest  and  $300,000  has  already  been  invested. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Building  activity  and 
land  values  have  increased  greatly  and  consistently.  In  only  one  or  two  coun- 
ties is  there  reported  a decrease  in  either.  Land  is  very  high  in  Kay  County. 
It  is  selling  for  as  much  as  $12,000  for  a quarter  section  for  the  best,  down 
to  $5000.  Some  people  in  Woods  and  Pottawatomie  Counties  have  been 
speculating  in  Texas  and  Mexico  lands,  particularly  the  former.  Consider- 
able money  has  gone  out  in  this  way. 

Labor  Situation. — There  are  only  25%  of  all  the  counties  reporting,  where 
the  bankers  are  satisfied  with  labor  conditions.  The  universal  trouble  is 
scarcity  and  too  high  a wage  scale. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  business  situation  is  considered  unfavor- 
able, on  account  of  short  crops  in  Southern  Oklahoma,  especially  near  the 
Texas  boundary  line,  where  boll  weevil  has  very  greatly  injured  crop  pros- 
pects. In  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  conditions  are  very  favorable.  I11 
Pottawatomie  County,  which  is  in  central  Oklahoma,  they  are  considered 
hardly  so  favorable,  as  the  crops  are  not  so  good  and  too  much  money  is 
being  withdrawn  for  outside  investments.  Over  most  of  the  State  there  is 
no  complaint  whatever. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Oklahoma’s  cotton  crop  is  grown  in  the  central  and  Southern  portions 
entirely,  but  amounted  in  1906  to  over  487,000  bales.  It  is  thus  ninth  in  the 
order  of  production.  This  year’s  yield  will  average  very  nearly  the  same 
ratio  to  last  that  holds  for  all  of  the  cotton  states  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, namely,  about  75%. 

Last'  year’s  production  of  corn  amounted  to  the  large  total  of  134,000,000 
bushels ; this  year’s  yield  should  be  greater  by  about  12%,  or  expressed  in 
bushels,  about  160,000,000  bushels. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

As  before  stated,  the  central  and  Southern  portions  of  the  State  are  the 
principal  cotton  producing  areas.  However,  the  counties  in  the  extreme  North- 
west, and  particularly  in  Woodward,  Woods,  Garfield  and  Grant  Counties, 
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have  very  greatly  increased  their  production  this  year.  In  Woodward  and 
Garfield  Counties  the  acreage  is  half  again  as  much  and  in  Woods  it  is  double 
that  of  last  year.  The  acreage  is  also  increased  from  10%  to  30%  in  Blaine, 
Noble  and  Payne  Counties  in  the  Northern  part.  Throughout  this  new  district, 
with  the  exception  of  Woodward  County,  the  crop  is  from  20  to  30  days  late, 
owing  to  cold,  damp  spring  and  late  frosts.  The  yield  averages  about  as  much 
as  last  year.  In  Woodward  County  the  crop  is  not  at  all  backward,  but  ahead 
of  the  same  time  last  year.  The  yield  will  be  doubled.  In  the  Southern  part 
of  the  State,  adjoining  Texas,  the  boll  weevil  has  come  over  the'  boundary 
line  and  its  damage,  together  with  early  wet  weather,  has  made  the  yield 
miserably  small.  In  a large  district,  No.  24.  the  yield  is  only  30%  of  last 
year,  the  acreage  a half  and  the  crop  a month  behind.  The  farmers  will  have 
to  put  in  a great  deal  of  work  on  the  fields  to  make  anything.  Late  frosts 
are  much  desired  in  this  Southern  district  to  permit  even  a small  yield.  In 
the  great  central  section  of  the  State  there  is  no  boll  weevil,  but  the  crop  is 
universally  late  from  two  to  four  weeks,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  spring,  when  replanting,  in  some  cases  two  to  three  times,  was  necessary. 
Some  lands  were  not  planted  to  cotton  and  were  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  crop 
is  suffering  no  damage  now  and  if  there  is  a late  season  it  should  average 
around  three-fourths  of  last  year’s  yield. 

Corn. 

Though  the  corn  is  still  slightly  needing  rain,  recent  conditions  have 
greatly  helped  its  growth  and  the  yield  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  last  year. 
With  the  exception  of  some  country  in  the  extreme  Northeast  corner,  the 
crop  has  suffered  no  serious  damage,  though  it  is  late.  In  the  Northeast  corner 
the  early  cold  set  back  the  crop  considerably  and  quite  a lot  of  it  was  re- 
planted. This  has  not  injured  the  yield  greatly,  however.  In  the  North- 
western counties  before  mentioned,  Woodward,  Woods,  Garfield,  Noble  and 
Blaine,  the  acreage  in  corn,  as  well  as  in  cotton,  is  greatly  increased ; in  some 
cases  it  has  doubled.  The  yield  will  be  immense. 

Other  Crops. 

Wheat  and  oats,  principally  grown  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  are 
almost  a failure,  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts)  in  some  cases 
a total  failure.  Oats  are  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  South  of  the  State 
and  here  it  is  no  better.  The  hay  crops  are  very  large,  in  some  districts  the 
largest  in  years.  Woodward  and  Woods  Counties,  especially  the  former, 
constitute  the  center  of  the  broom  corn  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
acreage  is  less  this  year,  but  the  crop  will  bring  more  money.  Also  in  these 
counties,  Kaffir  corn,  cane,  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  grasses  are  late,  but  look- 
ing well.  Alfalfa  is  in  fine  condition.  All  the  fruits,  except  tropical  fruits, 
are  also  grown  here.  Flax  is  reported  more  than  last  year’s  yield  in  District 
No.  2,  Indian  Territory.  Forty  carloads  of  strawberries  were  shipped  from 
this  county  during  this  season,  which  gave  work  to  a thousand  people.  Dis- 
trict No.  10  produces  two  crops  of  potatoes  a year ; the  first  was  marketed 
and  yielded  20%  more  than  last  year.  The  second  crop  was  about  equal  to 
last  year.  Potatoes  will  make  a fairly  good  crop  throughout  the  State. 
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ARKANSAS 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

We  quote  from  a Fort  Smith  correspondent: 

■‘There  is  considerable  stringency  in  funds  available  for  long  periods. 
This  restricts,  to  some  extent,  building,  public  improvements  and  similar  en- 
terprises, capital  for  investment  being  comparatively  scarce  and  the  rates 
higher  than  our  people  like  to  give.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  enough 
capital  for  the  business.  Short  time  loans,  however,  are  easy  at  from  6%  to 
8%.  The  sections  near  Fort  Smith  are  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cot- 
ton, coal  and  such  manufactures  as  cotton  seed  oil,  wagons,  fruit  products, 
medium  and  lower  grades  of  furniture  and  the  cruder  products  of  wood.  In 
all  of  these  the  present  and  prospective  business  is  good. 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  117%  and  111%  re- 
spectively from  last  year.  The  demand,  for  money  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections.  Some  report  it  very  strong  and  others  slack.  The  average  of  com- 
mercial paper  bought  is  14%  of  the  total  loans  and  is  bought  by  about  23% 
of  the  State’s  bankers.  No  purchases  are  reported  unsatisfactory.  The  banks 
are  not  buying  paper  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  buy,  as  a rule,  in  the 
early  spring  for  July  and  August  maturities.  They  will,  therefore,  not  re- 
sume buying  until  fall.  The  money  demand  in  Independence  County  is  re- 
ported slack.  Last  year  strong.  The  loans  are  15%  less  and  the  banks  are 
buying  commercial  paper. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS- 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

Almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  currency  needed  for  the  crops  will  be 
brought  in  from  reserve  centers.  A large  total,  perhaps  $5,000,000,  is  re- 
ported necessary.  The  time  that  it  is  kept  in  use  is  more  definitely  known 
than  in  the  case  of  the  more  Northerly  states.  It  averages  in  Arkansas  about 
three  and  a half  months.  The  active  crop  moving  period  lasts  about  ninety 
days. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  and  sixty-two  per  cent  respectively  of  the  bankers 
need  to  restrict  their  local  customers  and  borrow  during  the  crop  moving 
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period.  The  banks  of  Union  County  will  need  to  borrow  $75,000  to  carry 
the  corn.  Those  of  Hempstead  County,  about  $50,000  at  first  of  the  season. 
They  are  not  extra  well  prepared  here.  The  banks  of  Phillips  County  will 
borrow  from  $500,000  to  $750,000,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  former  years. 
The  banks  of  Logan  County  restrict  credit  and  borrow  to  about  50%  of  their 
capital. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Bankers  are  very  nearly  unanimous  in  declaring  for  credit  currency, 
about  92%  expressing  a favorable  opinion.  An  exception  is  Washington 
County,  where  a correspondent  says  that  he  does  not  want  credit  currency. 
“The  very  name  sounds  like  inflation,”  he  says. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants'  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  runs  from  light 
to  fair  and  collections  from  fair  to  better  than  last  year.  Some  report  con- 
siderable demand  for  credit.  They  are  inclined  to  be  more  conservative,  but 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  sales.  They  expect  them  to  be  better  in  the 
fall,  providing  cotton  brings  a good  price.  Collections  are  more  often  made 
during  the  fall  or  crop  moving  time.  Last  season  they  were  better  than  for 
several  years. 

New  Enterprises. — 'Only  a few  scattering  factories  and  plants-  are  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Independence  County. — Stove  manufactory,  $50,000;  hub  factory,  $25,000; 
handle  factory,  $15,000. 

Phillips  County. — Woodenware  company,  chair  manufacturing  company, 
capital  about  $250,000. 

Polk  County. — Two  or  three  lumber  mills,  $75,000. 

Cleveland  County. — Cotton  gins  and  saw  mills,  $15,000. 

Perry  County. — Two  railroads  and  a large  lumber  mill,  $50,000. 

Lonoke  County. — Two  new  banks,  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Conway  County. — Water  works  plant,  capital  $50,000. 

Madison  County. — Two  spoke  manufacturing  plants,  capital  $15,000  each. 

Bradley  County. — Lumber  interests,  cotton  seed  oil  mill,  $75,000  capital ; 
yellow  pine  lumber  mill,  $100,000. 

Saline  County. — Screen  door  and  window  factory,  $75,000. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — 'Nothing  in  particular 
is  reported  under  these  headings.  Land  values  have  increased  very  little  and 
building  activity  remains  about  the  same.  Things  are  more  active  in  White 
and  Cleveland  Counties,  where  a great  deal  of  land  is  being  sold  both  to 
speculators  and  to  actual  settlers,  bringing  in  considerable  money.  Land 
values  have  increased  25%. 

Labor  Situation. — With  the  exception  of  difficulties  with  negro  labor  con- 
ditions are  generally  satisfactory.  There  is  reported  a fine  opportunity  for 
small  farmers  and  substantial  laboring  men  in  this  State. 

General  Business  Outlook. — On  account  of  the  ruinous  drought,  the  busi- 
ness situation  is  not  so  favorable.  It  may  brighten  up  later  in  the  year. 
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II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS 

A.  SUMMARY. 


Arkansas  last  year  produced  920,000  bales  of  cotton  and  thus  put  itself 
in  sixth  place,  as  a cotton  producing  state.  This  year’s  yield  we  expect  to  be 
only  74%  of  this  figure  or  678,000  bales.  The  acreage  has  decreased  this  year 
about  9%.  For  corn  the  figures  show  a production  of  53,000,000  bushels  in 
1906,  which  yield  will  be  decreased  this  year  only  about  9%,  or  to  48,000,000 
bushels.  The  acreage  in  corn  has  increased  an  average  of  3%  during  the 
past  year. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

Early  rains  during  March,  April  and  May  and  cold  weather  caused  bad 
stands  and  a great'  deal  of  replanting.  In  some  districts,  the  farmers  had  to 
plant  two  or  three  times  and  some  of  them  became  discouraged  and  aban- 
doned their  fields.  The  crop  was  thus  handicapped  badly  at  the  start  and 
is  now  very  late,  which  means  that  late  frost's  are  essential.  It  is  now  grow- 
ing well,  though  needs  rain  in  some  sections. 

Corn. 

Pretty  much  the  same  conditions  prevail  for  corn  as  for  cotton.  The 
crop  is  from  10  to  30  days  late  all  over  the  State.  There  has  been  a larger 
acreage  planted,  to  be  sure,  but  the  early  cold  weather  in  the  spring  damaged 
its  prospect.  Rain  is  needed  badly,  especially  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State. 

Wheat. 

There  is  a large  group  of  counties  bordering  the  State  of  Missouri  in- 
cluding Benton,  Washington,  Carroll,  Madison,  Newton,  Boone,  Marion, 
Searcy,  Baxter,  Stone,  Fulton,  Sharp  and  Cleburne  Counties,  where  the 
yearly  production  of  cotton  is  less  than  five  thousand  bales  and  where 
wheat  is  an  important  crop.  In  this  district  wheat  will  be  considerably  short 
in  yield,  but  is  of  good  quality  and  will  be  a good  crop,  as  far  as  money  value 
is  concerned.  Apples  and  peaches  in  this  country  will  average  only  half  a 
crop  in  Washington  and  Madison  Counties,  but  a greatly  increased  crop  in 
Benton  County. 

Other  Crops. 

Hay  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  is  mostly  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Peaches  are  being  increasingly  grown  and  show  up  remarkably  well  this  year. 
Potatoes,  where  grown,  average  a better  crop  than  last  year. 
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GEORGIA 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

General  conditions  are  reported  good.  All  lines  of  business  are  being 
conducted  at  a profit  and  have  all  the  trade  necessary. 

“In  fact  in  many  lines  the  amount  of  business  is  limited  by  the  capacity. 
The  increased  price  which  cotton  has  brought  the  past  several  years  has  made 
a vast  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  this  section.  Formerly  farm- 
ers as  a rule  were  in  debt  and  never  handled  any  cash  money.” 

“Farmers  this  fall  will  undoubtedly  be  able,  with  the  prospective  price  of 
cotton,  not  only  to  pay  their  debts,  but  to  make  and  save  some  money,  and 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  will  net  a fair  dividend  and  put  away 
to  surplus  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  previous  year.” 

Regarding  labor  conditions,  a correspondent  states  his  opinion  as  follows : 

“The  moral  and  political  reformer  has  caused  an  uneasiness  among  our 
mill  men  by  urging  and  passing  child  labor  laws  confessedly  drastic  and  un- 
reasonable. Labor  is  not  only  made  more  scarce,  but  additional  burdens  are 
imposed  upon  the  mills,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  their  help. 
Of  course,  no  one  feels  disposed  to  criticise  humanitarian  laws  if  they  are 
enacted  with  wisdom  and  conservative  judgment,  but  to  pass  any  drastic 
measure  in  a spirit  of  reckless  defense  of  economic  interests,  simply  as  a 
moral  or  political  reform,  is  an  act  born  of  haste  and  one  to  cause  serious  re- 
pentance in  the  future. 

“Labor,  skilled  or  common,  is  commanding  and  receiving  the  highest 
wages  which  have  been  paid  in  the  South  for  many  years,  and  even  with 
every  favorable  inducement  offered,  in  the  way  of  high  wages  and  good  treat- 
ment, the  supply  is  scarce  and  the  demand  is  growing.  The  South  needs  help 
of  all  kinds.  The  rapid  establishment  and  growth  of  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  South  has  withdrawn  much  of  our  common  labor  from  the  farms,  and 
even  with  this  continual  draft  on  the  agricultural  labor  supply,  the  mills  still 
are  suffering  for  additional  help  and  agriculture  is  necessarily  checked  in  a 
degree,  for  want  of  workers. 

“Business  has  been  active  throughout  the  entire  South  this  year  and  our 
manufacturing  plants  are  all  busy,  many  of  them  running  night  and  day. 
Our  railroads  are  having  an  unprecedented  business  and  their  rolling  stock 
is  nearly  all  in  service  and  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Shipping  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  active  and  in  the  larger  cities  there  seems  to  be  no  lull  whatever. 
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Our  correspondents  can  see  nothing  in  the  outlook  for  business  that  is 
discouraging  except  the  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  the  condition  of 
money  in  the  East  for  some  time  past  has  caused.  In  the  opinion  of  our 
correspondent  in  Atlanta,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  the  only  way 
to  keep  up  the  present  good  times*  is  to  be  conservative  and  painstaking,  and 
if  every  person  and  corporation  will  act  with  sound  judgment  and  discretion, 
there  is  every  legitimate  reason  for  hope  of  the  steady  continuance  of  the 
present  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  country. 

New  enterprises  are  said  to  be  undertaken  with  great  caution,  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  money. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Loans  have  increased  in  a greater  ratio  than  deposits.  In  most  of  the 
counties  the  money  demand  has  been  sharp  and  the  banks  have  no  lunds  for 
outside  loans.  Less  than  8%  buy  commercial  paper  and  these  only  in  a de- 
creasingly  small  amount.  Loans  have  increased  9%  and  deposits  2%  from 
last  year.  The  small  increase  in  deposits  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
partial  shortage  in  the  cotton  crop.  The  money  demand  is  often  considered 
abnormal  and  more  than  the  banks  would  like  to  have  under  present  financial 
conditions.  In  Sumpter  and  Walton  Counties  the  demand  is  reported  greater 
than  the  banks  can  supply.  In  the  former  they  have  loaned  about  $100,000 
more  than  the  same  time  last  year.  In  Houston  County  conditions  are  re- 
ported as  follows : 

“Deposits  less  by  10%.  The  money  demand  has  been  very  heavy  this 
year  from  various  causes.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  was  killed  at  the  first  of 
the  season  and  new  seed  cost  the  county  from  $25,000  up.  Labor  and  pro- 
visions are  also  higher  than  for  years,  making  it  cost  more  to  plow  crop  than 
before.” 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

A very  large  amount  of  currency  is  necessary  in  Georgia  to  move  the 
cotton.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  this  is  shipped  in  and  remains  be- 
tween three  and  four  months.  The  banks  are  only  fairly  well  prepared  for 
the  crops  and  some  of  them  express  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  out- 
come. After  the  first  forty  or  fifty  days  the  banks  can  get  along  with  much 
less  currency,  compared  to  the  amount  of  cotton  sold,  as  it  is  then  turned 
over.  The  first  money  goes  to  labor  for  picking,  bagging  and  ties. 

Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

Three-fifths  of  the  bankers  in  the  State  borrow  for  the  cotton.  About 
23%  cut  down  their  local  credit.  The  amount  of  borrowing  depends,  of 
course,  a good  deal  on  the  disposition  of  the  farmer  to  hold  the  crop.  The 
custom  is  very  general  of  borrowing  early  in  crop  making  time,  rather  than 
during  crop  moving  time.  Laurens  County  reports  that  the  money  demand 
is  very  active  and  that  the  banks  are  not  making  any  speculative  or  invest- 
ment loans.  This  is  the  second  cotton  producing  county  in  the  State  and  it 
is  all  they  can  do  to  get  through  the  cotton  harvesting  and  this  is  the  case 
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every  year.  After  that  their  money  comes  back  at  the  rate  of  sales  of  $20,ooc 
to  $25,000  a day.  They  report  that  most  every  country  bank  has  borrowed  an 
amount  equal  to  its  capital  stock,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  averaging 
about  this  amount.  Savannah  puts  them  on  a hand  to  mouth  policy,  they 
state,  and  they  ship  in  100  bale  lots. 

Elastic  Currency. 

Nmety-six  per  cent  of  our  correspondents  favor  bank  asset  currency. 
Our  Laurens  County  correspondent  states  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
floating  currency  notes  in  the  South,  but  fears  that  the  local  banks  would  keep 
them  out  all  the  time  if  the  tax  were  not  high.  Our  Terrell  County  cor- 
respondent regards  this  measure  as  very  hazardous,  for  the  reason  that  many 
bankers  of  this  time  are  too  new  in  the  business.  There  would  be  too  great 
a risk,  he  thinks,  liven  now,  anyone  who  can  get  together  $5000  can  open  a 
bank  in  the  South,  regardless  of  ability  or  experience.  Our  Houston  County 
correspondent  approves  heartily  of  the  plan  originated  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  provided,  of  course,  it  can  be  made  safe. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers- 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  appears  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  fair  and  their  collections  equal  to  last  year.  As  a rule, 
however,  collections  are  not  made  at  this  time,  but  in  the  fall,  around  October 
1st,  when  crop  returns  are  in.  Cash  trade  is  poor;  credit  trade  is  good.  They 
are  generally  looking  for  a better  trade  this  fall  and  winter. 

New  Enterprises. — Railroad,  lumber  and  cotton  interests  have  established 
plants  and  new  enterprises  throughout  the  State.  In  addition  there  are  sev- 
eral of  a miscellaneous  nature. 

Bartow  County. — Two  saw  mills;  two  iron  ore  plants,  about  $300,000 
represented. 

Elbert  County. — Developing  water  power  on  a large  scale.  Several  mil- 
lion dollars  will  be  spent. 

Polk  County. — Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  shops,  cost  $175,000. 

Whitfreed  County. — Two  new  cotton  mills,  $450,000.  Several  mining 
industries,  $80,000  to  $100,000. 

Wilcox  County. — One  large  hard  wood  plant,  capital  required  $100,000. 

Muscogee  County. — Fertilizer  factory,  cotton  mills,  brick  and  tile  works, 
etc. 

Glynn  County. — Railroad  terminals  about  $2,000,000.  Several  small  ones. 
New  ice  manufacturing  plant,  about  $25,000.  Boat  building  shop,  etc. 

Coffee  County. — Lumber  company,  saw  mill,  $200,000.  Office  buildings; 
agricultural  school,  $60,000. 

Ware  County. — Completion  of  $2,000,000  railroad  shops  about  made,  to 
employ  1500  workmen. 

Floyd  County. — Small  manufacturing  enterprises,  say  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Both  building  and 
land  values  have  considerably  increased,  particularly  the  latter,  during  the 
year.  From  Putnam  County  it  is  reported  that  the  increase  in  building  ac- 
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tivity  there  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  get  mechanics  sufficient  to  do  the 
work.  Buyers  of  land  are  generally  buying  for  investment  and  not  specu- 
lation. 

Labor  Situation. — Scarcely  any  one  of  our  correspondents  is  satisfied 
with  labor  conditions.  In  a great  number  of  cases  the  unreliability  of  the 
negro  is  complained  of.  Our  Houston  County  correspondent  states  that  the 
negroes  are  getting  good  wages,  but  will  not  work  regularly.  “They  seem  to 
want  to  earn  about  a certain  amount  each  week  and  when  that  amount  is 
earned,  they  quit,  if  it  is  Thursday  or  Saturday.  The  negro  grows  more 
unreliable  every  year  and  demands  more  wages.  He  does  about  as  much  as 
he  is  made  to  do  by  the  overseer.”  The  enormous  demand  for  labor  by 
mining,  lumbering  and  manufacturing  industries  has  also  caused  a scarcity 
and  high  wages  on  the  plantations. 

General  Business  Outlook. — An  undue  inflation  of  loans  is  locally  com- 
plained of  in  one  county  and  in  another  a decreased  price  of  lumber,  owing 
to  slackened  foreign  demand.  Otherwise,  conditions  are  in  the  main  fairly 
favorable. 


II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Georgia  ranks  second  as  a cotton  producing  state.  Its  production  last 
year  was  1,670,000  bales.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  this  yield  will  be  almost 
precisely  equalled  and  that  the  acreage  grown  will  be  but  very  slightly  less 
than  last  year.  The  State’s  corn  production  is  also  important.  It  amounted 
to  52,000,000  bushels  in  1906.  It  will  probably  amount  to  57,800,000  bushels 
in  1907,  providing  present  favorable  conditions  continue. 


B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

“On  account  of  the  extremely  late  spring  this  year,  and  necessity  for  re- 
planting, which  caused  a scarcity  of  seed,  the  South  during  1907  will  not  make 
her  usual  crop  of  cotton,  although  I think  Georgia  will.  What  cotton  is  made 
in  the  South  will  bring  good  prices.  They  will  be  reasonably  high  for  two 
reasons,  first,  on  account  of  the  crop  being  so  large  and  second,  on  account 
of  its  being  late.” 

Local  cotton  mills  are  bare  of  spot  cotton  and  will  have  to  go  onto  the 
market  early  in  September  for  their  supply.  The  mills  have  been  very  pros- 
perous this  year  and  have  made  considerable  money.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, 11c  for  cotton  at  least  is  expected,  which  will  continue  Georgia’s 
prosperity.  With  the  exception  of  the  peach  crop,  other  crops  are  good,  the 
corn  crop  especially  good  and  considerable  wheat  has  been  raised  in  Georgia 
this  year.  The  peach  crop  is  almost  a failure  and  high  prices  were  obtained 
for  what  fruit  was  marketed.  Possibly  one-third  of  a crop  was  made. 
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C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 


Cotton. 

There  are  two  large  sections  of  the  State  not  important  in  the  estimate 
of  the  State’s  cotton  yield.  These  districts  include  first  a group  of  counties 
in  the  extreme  North  of  the  State  bounding  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
and  secondly  a group  of  counties  in  the  extreme  Southeast  corner  and  at  a 
radial  distance  of  about  ioo  miles  from  the  ocean.  Much  of  this  vast'  sec- 
tion is  covered  with  swamps.  The  center  of  the  State  is  the  heart  of  the 
cotton  producing  country.  The  conditions  in  the  Southern  half  average  20% 
to  30%  better  than  in  the  North.  The  growing  conditions  have  not  been  so 
much  different,  however,  in  the  two  sections.  The  farmers  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a good  stand  to  begin  with,  on  account  of  excessive  rains 
in  April  and  May.  This  in  some  sections  was  followed  by  extreme  heat.  Re- 
planting was  necessary  as  many  as  three  times  in  some  sections.  The  crop 
is  universally  late  an  average  of  about  eighteen  days  for  the  whole 
State.  These  early  unfavorable  conditions  have  been  very  much  improved 
upon  and  the  crop  is  now  growing  well.  Favorable  conditions  from  now  on 
to  maturity  and  a late  frost  are  necessary,  however,  owing  to  backward  con- 
dition. 

Corn. 

Corn  appears  to  have  fared  better  than  cotton  and  is  now  in  fine  shape. 
In  Wilcox  County  it'  is  reported  the  best  crop  in  ten  years.  It  has  been  very 
much  better  worked  this  year  than  usual.  No  particular  damage  is  reported 
except  a little  from  the  same  conditions  that  affected  cotton  unfavorably: — 
excessive  rains  followed  by  too  great'  heat.  The  yield  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  equal  to  25%  greater  than  last  year.  An  average  is,  as  stated.  11%. 

Other  Crops. 

Rice  is  reported  from  McIntosh  County  as  being  in  good  condition. 
About  18,000  to  20,000  bushels  is  raised  here.  Oats  are  mentioned  in  Monroe, 
Laurens  and  Terrell  Counties  as  having  about  equal  yield  to  last  year.  They 
have  been  harvested.  The  fruit  crop  is  short,  particularly  peaches. 
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TEXAS 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Deposits,  Loans  and  Commercial  Paper. 

The  increase  in  deposits  in  Texas  last  year  is  very  marked.  It  amounts 
to  an  average  of  18%.  In  some  of  the  counties  they  have  increased  half  again 
as  much  as  last  year  or  even  doubled.  Loans  have  not  increased  in  as  great 
a ratio — about  11%,  as  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  a light  money  demand  over 
most  of  the  State.  This  is  not  the  case  in  all  sections,  however.  The  com- 
mercial paper  bought  in  Texas  amounts  to  more  than  in  the  majority  of  the 
Southern  states.  About  33%  of  the  banks  invest  in  it  to  an  average  amount 
of  about  26%  of  the  loan  total.  No  purchases  are  unsatisfactory.  The  money 
demand  in  Coryell  County  is  not  as  good  as  they  would  like.  About  33%  of 
commercial  paper  is  bought.  The  local  demand  in  Grayson  County  is  also 
very  light.  There  is  considerable  loose  money.  Loans  are  greater,  however, 
due  to  purchases  of  commercial  paper,  up  to  40%. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS- 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  influence  on  crop  conditions  in  the  State  has  not  been 
felt  by  the  banks  to  any  extent  beyond  the  usual  withdrawal  of  funds.  In 
other  words,  banks  have  been  using  their  money  very  freely,  but  have  bor- 
rowed in  the  local  market  only  to  a limited  extent.  The  crop  is  so  very  late 
that  funds  will  not  be  needed  as  early  as  usual. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

An  average  of  over  $300,000  currency  for  each  county  is  reported  neces- 
sary. This  should  make  a large  total  for  the  large  number  of  cotton  produc- 
ing counties  in  the  State.  Something  over  a half  of  these  requirements  will 
have  to  be  filled  from  outside  centers.  The  local  banks  will  have  need  for 
the  funds  for  about  three  months.  Money  in  Titus  County  is  mostly 
shipped  in  against  cotton  bills  of  lading.  It  will  be  returned  as 
quickly  as  shipments  are  made  to  cover.  The  amount  needed  in  Denton 
County  will  depend  on  the  cotton  yield.  With  a minimum  crop  of  30,000 
bales,  the  county  will  ship  in  not  less  than  $500,000.  Banks  in  Coryell  County 
begin  shipping  in  currency  about  September  1st  and  will  continue  until  about 
December  15th  or  January  1st.  The  return  will  then  begin. 
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Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

A surprisingly  small  number  will  find  it  necessary  this  year  to  refuse 
loans  to  their  local  manufacturers  and  merchant's  on  account  of  the  crops. 
Also  the  number  of  banks  borrowing  is  small  and  the  borrowings  small.  The 
extent  of  borrowing  depends  altogether  on  how  fast  the  cotton  is  gathered 
and  sold  and  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  move  it  out,  so  that  returns  can 
be  secured.  Our  Austin  County  correspondent  reports  thac  financial  condi- 
tions in  Texas  have  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this 
regard.  Formerly  the  small  number  of  banks  had  to  rediscount  to  a large 
extent.  Now.  with  increased  banking  facilities,  the  crops  are  moved  with 
greater  ease. 

Elastic  Currency. 

The  census  of  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  elastic  currency  shows  that 
about  68%  are  in  favor  of  credit  currency,  22%  against  it  and  about  10%  can 
see  no  need  for  it  in  their  own  community.  Several  correspondents  state  that 
the  supply  of  currency  this  fall,  and  especially  of  small  notes,  is  very  short. 
Our  Parker  County  correspondent  thinks  there  is  abundant  money  in  the 
country  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  that  now  and  then  and  only  for  a short 
cime  we  need  something  of  the  nature  of  credit  currency.  Our  Denton 
County  correspondent  believes  in  a graduated  tax,  and  thinks  that  under  this 
condition  it  would  be  safe  and  of  benefit  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  profitable  to  the  banks.  A bank  in  Jack  County  thinks  ic  would  prevent  a 
stringency  in  money  during  the  time  that  so  much  is  tied  up  in  cotton  that 
is  en  route  to  market. 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  a Fort  Worth  Correspondent. 

“The  timber  induscry  appears  still  to  be  quite  lively,  though  considerable 
complaint  is  had  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars  with  which  to  move  lumber, 
the  uncertainty  of  supply  to  the  yards  from  the  mills  on  this  account  being 
quite  a disturbing  factor  in  supplying  contracts,  particularly  on  special  orders. 
The  troubles  from  this  cause  in  the  lumber  industry  will  increase  as  the  cot- 
ton crop  comes  on,  as  it  is  going  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  the  roads  through 
the  cotton  country,  particularly  in  the  West,  to  move  the  crop  with  anything 
like  promptness.” 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — Business  is  rather  dull  in  some  sec- 
tions, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  cotton  outcome.  A great  deal  of 
anxiety  is  felt  on  account  of  the  boll  weevil.  It  is  100  early  for  collections 
in  the  cotton  section,  as  the  crops  are  not  moving  yet.  They  are  generally 
not  made  until  the  first  of  September.  The  present  prospects  are  that  they 
will  be  good. 

New  Enterprises. — Numerous  improvements  and  new  enterprises  have 
been  established  in  the  timber,  cotton  and  oil  industries.  Some  of  them,  to- 
gether with  others  of  a miscellaneous  character,  are  reported  below: 

Jack  County. — Cotton  gin,  about  $40,000  represented. 

Robertson  County. — Canning  factory,  $10,000. 
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Palo  Pinto  County. — Development  of  the  natural  gas  and  oil  industries, 
$50,000;  and  coal  deposits,  $50,000. 

Goliad  County. — Three  new  gin  plants  in  the  county,  about  $20,000  in- 
vested in  the  three. 

Camp  County. — Lumber  interests  large;  new  lumber  company,  $200,000; 
other  interests,  $50,000. 

Rusk  County— Ice  plant,  light  plant  and  a planing  mill,  capital  invested 
about  $60,000. 

Cornal  County. — Lime  kiln,  $100,000. 

Cherokee  County. — 'New  ice  and  electric  light  plant,  $75,000. 

Leon  County. — Coal  development,  $100,000. 

Grayson  County. — Addition  to  cotton  mills,  $50,000;  new  cotton  oil  re- 
finery, $60,000;  machine  shops,  $100,000. 

Denton  County. — Gas  plant,  street  railway,  probably  a tocal  investment 
of  $100,000. 

Walker  County.- — State  bank,  capital  $50,000. 

Titus  County. — Barrel  manufacturer,  $150,000  capital. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Land  values  have  in- 
creased very  largely  in  many  sections.  In  Blanco,  Burleson,  Walker,  Cornal, 
Palo  Pinto  and  DeWitt  Counties  they  have  increased  25%.  In  Morris  County 
they  have  increased  100%  for  unimproved  land.  In  Bell  and  Leon  Counties 
they  have  doubled  in  value  during  the  past  three  years,  which  has  stiffened 
interest  rates. 

Labor  Situation. — In  common  with  conditions  throughout  the  South 
labor  in  Texas  is  scarce  and  not  very  satisfactory  to  deal  with.  Wherever 
negroes  make  up  the  principal  supply  of  labor  they  are  reported  not  reliable 
and  restless.  In  Palo  Pinto  County  it  is  reported  that  labor  is  demanding 
increase  of  wages  all  the  time  and  shorter  hours  of  employment.  This  causes 
a halt  in  all  contract  work  and  even  railroad  building  is  suspended.  All 
wages  for  labor  in  Austin  County  have  increased  25%  to  50%  and  laborers 
are  scarce.  Labor  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  in  Trinity  County,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supply  being  short.  They  state  they  could  use  a third  more 
laborers  than  they  have.  Wages  are  higher  than  ever  before  in  this  commu- 
nity. Wages  have  doubled  in  the  past  five  years  in  Grayson  County.  A great 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  here  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a material  in- 
crease in  acreage  in  cotton.  There  has  been  a flow  of  settlers  from  Denton 
County  to  Oklahoma  and  West  Texas.  This  has  made  wages  high  and  labor 
unsatisfactory.  The  most  notable  effect  is  the  scarcity  of  renters  and  labor- 
ers. 

General  Business  Outlook. — By  reason  of  Texas’  prosperous  condition  in 
1906,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not  felt  that  the  shortJ 
age  in  the  cotton  crop  will  make  things  acute.  As  stated  by  a Galveston  cor- 
respondent, Texas  is  a,  very  prolific  state  and  has  wonderful  recuperative 
powers  and  any  present  trouble  in  crop  conditions  or  otherwise  can  very 
readily  be  overcome  by  favorable  conditions  between  this  time  and  when 
the  crop  is  actually  made  and  gathered. 
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A great  many  of  the  bankers,  however,  are  very  apprehensive  of  the 
prospect  for  a cotton  crop,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  and  in  the 
event  of  a failure,  business,  it  is  stated,  will  be  very  poor,  as  they  have  been 
depending  most  heavily  upon  the  cotton  as  a money  crop.  The  counties  re- 
porting in  some  such  way  as  this  include  Montgomery,  Bastrop,  Morris, 
Rockwell,  Grayson,  Henderson,  Nacogdoches,  Gregg,  Franklin  and  Jack 
Counties. 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

The  Texas  yield  in  1905  was  2,490,000  bales  of  cotton.  That  of  1906 
went  far  beyond  this  total  to  4,066,000  bales.  O11  account  of  its  great  area, 
the  State  led  by  a margin  of  2,400,000  bales  over  its  nearest  competitor,  Geor- 
gia. This  year’s  yield  is  hard  to  estimatt'e,  on  account  of  the  terrific  damage 
done  by  boll  weevil,  but  it  will  assuredly  not  be,  over  three-fourths  of  last 
year’s  large  total.  , 

There  has  been  a great  increase  of  the  acreage  in  corn,  in  some  cases, 
50%.  This'  year’s  yield  will  accordingly  be  very  much  larger  than  last. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  BANKERS  AND  COTTON  FACTORS  IN 
THE  LARGER  CITIES. 

Included  in  the  following  estimate  are  the  opinions  of  bankers  and  cot- 
ton factors  in  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Dallas,  San  Angelo,  El  Paso, 
Abilene  and  Waco. 

In  view  of  Texas’  immense  area  and  the  importance  of  its  diversified 
industries,  we  have  a special  inquiry  as  to  conditions  in  the  State.  We  lib- 
erally quote  from  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents,  but  do  not  mention 
their  authorship. 

While  the  cotton  crop  throughout  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
section  in  the  extreme  West  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  late,  the  recent 
weather  has  been  quite  favorable  and  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  crop.  The  area  liable  to  damage  from  boll 
weevil  is  considerably  greater  than  in  previous  years,  and,  together  with  the 
lateness  of  the  crop,  much  injury  has  arisen  from  this  source.  The  weevil 
is  reported  in  nearly  all  sections,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  South  Texas.  The 
late,  cold  spring  was  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  apprehension  and  many 
farmers  were  required  to  plant  as  many  as  three  different'  times  and  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  a very  ordinary  stand.  Thse  two  things — extreme  late- 
ness of  the  season,  together  with  the  consequent  menace  to  such  a late  ma- 
turing crop,  both  from  the  weevil  and  normal  frost  periods,  form  the  serious 
features  to  be  considered  toward  any  estimates  at  this  time  of  what  may  be 
in  prospect.  The  area  in  cotton  is  very  large,  the  largest  that  we  have  had 
at  any  time  hitherto.  The  main  cotton  country  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
the  State  is  not  going  to  raise  more  than  half  a crop.  The  country  West  of 
Fort  Worth  is  reporting  good  crop  conditions  of  cotton  and  expects  to  raise 
quite  a full  crop.  Of  course,  the  acreage  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  their 
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crop  to  make  a very  marked  increase  in  the  general  supply,  though  it  has 
quadrupled  the  past  three  years.  In  the  country  near  San  Angelo,  the  forage 
crop  will  be  fully  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  There  will  be  about  the  same 
amount  of  wool  as  in  1906  and  in  about  the  same  condition.  As 
a rule,  the  cattle  in  this  country  are  in  very  good  condition.  The  extreme 
West  of  the  State  in  the  El  Paso  country  is  not  an  agricultural 
section.  There  are  only  small  tracts  of  irrigated  land  being  tilled.  Usually 
they  are  in  alfalfa  and  fruits.  No  cotton  whatever  is  grown  m this  territory. 
The  alfalfa  crop  is  in  good  condition  and  the  yield  will  be  heavy.  The  fruit 
was  all  killed  by  freezes  during  the  early  spring.  The  wool  and  cattle  indus- 
tries are  flourishing. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

The  cotton  producing  area  of  the  State  is  confined  principally  to  that 
part  East  of  an  imaginary  line  which  may  be  considered  an  extension  down 
through  the  State  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Panhandle.  To  the  west  of 
this  district,  the  yield  averages  less  than  5000  bales;  in  some  cases  it  is 
nothing  at  all.  There  are  also  a few  counties  scattered  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  bordering  Louisiana  where  less  than  5000  bales  per  county  is  produced. 
In  our  cotton  growing  section,  then,  conditions  are  seen  to  be  almost  uniform 
throughout.  The  great  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  enormous  depredation 
by  the  boll  weevil.  The  yearly  attacks  of  this  insect  have  caused  a great 
many  farmers  to  abandon  cotton  culture  and  go  to  corn  or  truck  gardening. 
The  acreage  in . many  sections  this  year  has  been  considerably  reduced  by 
abandonment  of  many  fields  for  this  reason.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
original  planting  is  on  an  increased  acreage  over  last  year.  At  practically 
no  stage  of  its  growth  did  the  cotton  have  favorable  weather.  In  the  early 
spring  cold  weather,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  wet  weather,  in  others 
dry,  very  greatly  retarded  planting  and  caused  a delay  in  growth  of  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  In  a great  many  counties  the  yield  is  estimated ; at  only  50% 
of  last  year’s  bumper  crop.  In  the  few  isolated  counties  and  in  the  extreme 
West  where  the  boll  weevil  has  not  started  to  do  damage,  the  crop  is  in  fine 
condition,  showing  that  without  this  insect’  conditions  would  be  very  much 
more  favorable  throughout  the  State. 

Corn. 

The  corn  crop  is  made.  As  before  stated,  the  acreage  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  crop  was  almost'  a complete  failure  last  year  and  therefore 
this  year’s  crop  shows  up  very  favorably  in  comparison.  In  some  counties 
the  estimate  is  for  double,  and  even  three  times  last  year’s  yield.  In  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State  the  crop  was  earlier  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  in  the  Western  part  a few  days  later. 

Other  Crops. 

Wheat  is  practically  a failure.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  green 
bug.  Oats  are  also  short  from  the  same  cause.  Hay  and  forage  crops  are 
good,  though  they  were  troubled  slightly  with  drought  in  the  spring  To- 
bacco in  Engelina  County  was  damaged  by  June  drought,  is  thirty  days  late; 
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yield  120%  on  account  of  50%  increased  acreage.  Peaches  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  State  show  up  very  well.  Yield  half  again  as  much  as 
last  year.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  however,  in  common  with  other 
fruits,  they  are  almost  a failure. 


ALABAMA. 


I.  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 


A.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

From  Mobile  it  is  stated  that  the  financial  condition  in  this  section,  while 
fairly  good,  is  perceptibly  tighter  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Various  causes 
have  tended  to  produce  this  result.  The  first  is  the  present  state  of  the  lum- 
ber and  timber  market,  the  South  American  demand  practically  being  killed 
and  the  Continental  market  very  dull  with  large  stocks.  Another  cause  is 
that  the  cotton  crop  this  year  was  very  backward  and  up  to  the  first  of  June 
threatened  to  be  almost  a failure.  Money  is  firm  and  in  good  demand  and 
brings  an  increase  of  1%  to  2%  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Business 
conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  considered  satisfactory  in  this  section.  Some 
merchants  are  too  much  extended  as  is  always  the  case  in  prosperous  times, 
but  a mild  pressure  is  being  put  upon  this  class  to  take  in  sail. 

The  labor  conditions  near  Birmingham  are  more  satisfactory  than  they 
have  been  in  a number  of  years.  The  open  shop  principle  has  gained  a strong 
foothold  in  the  last  two  years  and  all  classes  of  labor  find  ready  employment 
at  good  wages.  There  is  still  a shortage  of  labor  in  this  district  and  a good 
class  of  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  could  find  profitable  employment 
without  trouble. 

Deposits,  Loans,  and  Commercial  Paper. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  both  shown  a strong  increase,  the  former  an 
average  of  16%  and  the  latter  an  average  of  19%.  The  indication  of  a strong 
money  demand  contained  in  the  fact  that  loans  have  expanded  more  than  de- 
posits is  shown  again  in  the  fact  that  not  one  of  our  correspondents  reports 
that  banks  in  his  section  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  commercial  paper.  The 
money  demand  is  very  strong.  In  some  cases  it  is  reported  more  than  the  banks 
can  supply.  In  Colbert  County,  for  example,  deposits  have  increased  40% 
and  loans  65%.  Reserves  are  generally  lower  than  the  average. 

B.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BANKS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  CROPS. 

Summary  and  Excerpts  from  the  Opinions  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 

Our  correspondent  at  Birmingham  states  that  while  bank  reserves  are 
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not  quite  as  strong  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  season,  they  are  ample 
and  there  is  no  trouble  anticipated  about  their  local  institutions  taking  care 
of  the  usual  crop  moving  demand. 

Currency  Required  to  Move  the  Crops. 

A very  large  amount  of  currency  will  be  required  for  the  coming  crops. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  bankers  will  need  to  have  part  of  this  shipped  in.  It 
will  be  kept  over  a period  of  about  three  and  a half  months.  It  will  probably 
be  held  before  being  returned  to  reserve  centers  a little  later  than  usual  for 
the  two  reasons  that,  first,  the  cotton  crop  is  very  late  and,  second,  the  farm- 
ers are  in  better  shape  than  usual  to  hold  it.  The  amount  required,  of  course, 
will  depend  a good  deal  on  whether  the  planters  sell  or  hold  their  cotton. 
Borrowing  and  Restriction  of  Credit  During  Crop  Moving  Period. 

The  moving  of  the  cotton  crop  is  always  a strain  on  the  banks  arid  it  will 
be  not  less  so  this  year.  A significant  fact  is  reported  from  Lawrence  County 
and  our  correspondent  states  that  the  handling  of  the  cotton  crop  has  changed 
in  that  section.  Cotton  bought  by  Eastern  spinners  is  now  usually  paid  for 
with  Eastern  money.  Sales  from  here  are  made  direct  to  spinners  or  their 
agents.  It  is  not  held  or  shipped  as  formerly.  The  banks  usually  borrow, 
but  the  amount  of  such  borrowings  is  decreasing  ail  the  time.  Various  re- 
ports from  different  counties  follow: 

Tuscaloosa  County. — Lately  the  local  banks  have  borrowed  tor  a very 
short  time  only  and  for  small  amounts. 

Lauderdale  County. — We  expect  to  fully  protect  the  interests  of  our  cus- 
tomers during  the  crop  season,  without  borrowing  a dollar. 

Greene  County. — Banks  borrow  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  some  $50,000  to  $60,000. 

Houston  County. — Will  be  compelled  to  call  for  considerable  help  at 
the  beginning  of  the  crop  period  until  we  can  collect  on  the  crop. 

Talladge  County. — Although  heretofore  we  have  had  to  borrow,  we  do 
not  contemplate  making  rediscounts  this  year. 

Chambers  County. — Banks  will  have  to  borrow  considerable  money  from 
now  until  the  15th  of  September.  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  alone  will 
amount  to  more  than  a million  dollars.  The  banks  will  probably  need  to 
bring  in  about  $200,000  until  about  the  first  of  February.  The  amount  de- 
pends on  how  fast  the  crop  is  moved  off. 

Henry  County.The  local  banks  restrict  credit  and  always  borrow  to  the 
limit  allowed  by  the  law. 

Chilton  County. — 1N0,  we  have  our  Bills  of  Lading  discounted  by  other 
banks,  they  advancing  us  the  money  for  from  three  to  ten  days.  We  can 
secure  any  amount  of  money  in  this  way  that  we  need. 

Calhoun  County. — -About  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  is  borrowed  in 
this  locality. 

Elastic  Currency. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  large  number  of  banks  that  have  to  bor- 
row, the  bankers  of  the  State  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  credit  currency. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  of  them  state  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
Comment  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  follows : 
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Anniston. — “As  yet  no  plan  has  been  proposed  that  would  force  redemp- 
tion.” 

Henry. — “Think  the  present  system  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon.” 

Talladge. — “Better  let  credit  currency  die.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  ‘equitably’  distribute  surplus  we  are  all  right.” 

C.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

As  Reported  by  Country  Bankers. 

Merchants’  Trade  and  Collections. — The  merchants’  trade  is  Very  often 
dull  and  their  collections  about  average.  In  many  cases,  collections  are  not 
made  until  the  returns  for  the  crops  begin  to  come  in. 

New  Enterprises. — -A  few  miscellaneous  enterprises  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bibb  County. — Saw  mill  and  electric  light  plant. 

Calhoun  County. — Pig-iron  furnace,  about  $300,000  invested. 

Madison  County. — Cotton  manufacturing  plant,  $150,000. 

Henry  County. — Water  works  system  installed;  ice  factory,  $25,000. 

Building,  Land  Speculation,  Trading  and  Values. — Building  activity  has 
averaged  better  than  last  year.  Land  values  have  also  increased  consistentl}'. 
Much  timber  land  in  Tuscaloosa  County  has  been  bought  by  outside  parties, 
which  has  brought  new  money  into  the  county  and  increased  land  values  25% 
to  35%. 

Labor  Situation. — The  shiftlessness  of  the  negro  is  complained  of  in 
some  sections  and  good  labor  is  reported  hard  to  get.  A correspondent  at 
Tuscaloosa  states  that  the  negro  only  feels  the  need  to  work  so  as  to  live. 
If  he  makes  a living  by  three  days’  work  in  the  week,  he  is  willing  to  lie  idle 
the  balance. 

General  Business  Outlook. — The  state  of  business  is,  of  course,  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  some  sections,  as 
in  Choctaw  County,  it  is  considered  frankly  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the 
great  shortage  in  yield.  Familiar  sentiment  is  expressed  by  our  correspond- 
ent in  Henry  County,  when  he  says  that  the  financial  situation  is  very  un- 
satisfactory and  growing  worse,  caused  by  “Yankee  interference  in  politics 
with  the  negro  question.” 

II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

A.  SUMMARY. 

Alabama  ranked  fourth  as  a cotton  producing  state  in  1906,  with  a pro- 
duction* of  1,260,000  bales,  as  against  1,250,000  the  year  before.  The  1906 
yield  was  9.4%  of  the  total  ginned  in  the  United  States.  We  estimate  that  this 
year’s  crop  will  be  approximately  77%  of  this  yield,  or  970,000  bales.  This 
is  grown  on  an  acreage  about  7%  less  than  last  year.  The  1906  corn  crop  was 
nearly  48,000,000  bushels.  This  year  it  should  be  15%  less,  or  41,000,000 
bushels. 

B.  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESERVE  CITY  BANKERS. 

A Mobile  correspondent  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  wet 
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spring,  the  cotton  crop  started  off  very  unpropitiously,  bad  stands,  small  and 
grassy;  while  the  stand  is  poor,  the  condition  of  the  crop  has  improved  won- 
derfully during  July,  and  with  a late  frost, — say  December  15th,  he  thinks 
the  general  crop  will  be  nearer  twelve  million  bales  than  eleven  million  bales. 

Our  Birmingham  correspondent  is  a bit  more  conservative  and  states  that 
the  crop  may  be  slightly  below  the  average,  but  that  any  deficiency  in  volume 
will  probably  be  made  up  in  price. 

C.  AS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTRY  BANKERS. 

Cotton. 

The  planting  and  growth  of  cotton  has  been  greatly  retarded  all  over  the 
State.  It  is  reported  an  average  of  26  days  late.  The  cold,  wet  spring  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  first  planting  was  practically  lost.  Replanting 
was  necessary  a second  and  even  in  some  cases  a third  time.  In  some  few 
districts  a good  deal  of  land  at  first  planted  in  cotton  was  finally  sown  to 
corn  and  oats.  The  stand  is  not  good.  It  was  not  worked  properly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  rains.  These  conditions  are  universal  throughout  the 
State.  However,  it  is  true  that  growing  conditions  at  present  are  very  nearly 
ideal  and  if  there  should  be  a very  late  frost,  the  yield  might  considerably  in- 
crease over  our  figures,  but  an  early  frost  would  mean  a very  short  crop. 
Various  statements  of  opinion  on  this  point  follow : 

Macon  County. — “On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  yield.  The  crop  is  about  30  days  late  and  the  plant  very 
small  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  has  been  well  worked  and  if  the  season 
continues  favorable,  with  a late  frost,  there  can  be  a fairly  good  crop  made.” 

Tuscaloosa  County. — “The  cotton  crop  depends  on  the  weather  map  from 
now  until  fall.  If  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  we  have  a late  fall,  we 
may  make  average  crop.” 

Houston  County. — “Cotton  crop  in  critical  condition,  dependent  upon  the 
weather.  The  weed  large  enough,  but  nothing  made  and  about  three  weeks 
late.” 

Talladge  County. — -“We  cannot  make  over  two-thirds  of  a crop.  Stands 
are  bad  and  crop  so  late  an  early  frost  would  spell  ruin.  Growing  conditions 
at  this  time  are  satisfactory.” 

Choctaw  County. — “Cotton  was  planted  three  times,  it  being  impossible 
to  get  stands  on  account  of  defective  seed  and  cold  winter.  Farmers  are 
working  it  about  forty-five  days  later  than  usual.” 

Corn. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  parts  of  the  State, 
the  crop  needs  rain,  present  growing  conditions  are  excellent.  In  common 
with  cotton,  however,  the  crop  got  a late  start,  owing  to  the  wet  spring  in 
some  districts.  The  average  of  opinion  seems  to  be  “late  but  doing  well.” 

Other  Crops. 

The,,  very  small  crop  of  oats  grown  has  been  harvested  and  in  Cullman 
County  it  is  reported  the  best  in  years.  Sweet  potatoes  are  looking  well. 
Melons  are  poor,  though  they  have  brought  good  prices.  Peaches  and  plums 
are  a short  crop,  a total  failure  in  some  districts,  but  of  better  quality  than 
last  year.  Prices  are  very  good. 
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INDUSTRIAL,  FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 


The  Reports  of  Our  Correspondents  in  the  Principal  Cities 
of  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico. 


ROSWELL,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  chief  crops  are  fruit  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums),  al- 
falfa hay,  sheep  and  cattle.  The  fruit  crop  this  year  is  a total  loss.  The  al- 
falfa crop  is  excellent  and  a large  amount,  50%  more  than  ordinarily,  will  be 
marketed  at  an  excellent  figure.  Wool  is  selling  at  17*4  cents  per  pound, 
two  and  a half  million  pounds  being  marketed  at  this  point.  The  price  for 
both  ewes  and  wethers  is  excellent.  The  cattle  business  is  only  fair.  The 
prospect  for  a good  range  this  winter  is  not  good.  Our  season  is  droughty 
and  range  feed  will  be  light  during  the  coming  winter. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  strip  of  country  in  Eastern  New  Mexico, 
real  estate  values  have  increased  normally.  The  price  of  wool,  while  a lit- 
tle under  last  year’s  prices,  is  still  quite  satisfactory.  Lambs  are  selling 
now  at  from  ^Va  to  sl/2  cents  per  pound,  or  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per  head. 
We  really  believe  the  price  of  sheep  to  be  a little  too  high,  but  the  demand 
continues  fine.  Cattle  are  in  better  demand  at  improved  prices.  Mining  ad- 
vantages of  New  Mexico  are  attracting  considerable  attention  and  a number 
of  mines  all  over  the  territory  are  being  operated  on  a very  satisfactory 
basis. 

TUCUMCARI,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Until  this  year  we  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  live  stock  indus- 
try for  our  business,  but  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  a very  large  immi- 
gration of  farmers  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa  and  other  States.  All  the 
government  land  has  been  settled  on  and  a great  deal  of  it  is  farmed.  It  is 
a little  early  yet  to  say  positively  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  make  a suc- 
cess of  it  here,  but  at  present  the  outlook  for  good  crops  is  very  satisfactory. 
Labor  is  hard  to  get  and  wages  are  higher  than  the  past  year. 

DENVER,  COLORADO. 

While  the  banks  show  diminished  deposits  and  an  increased  demand  for 
loans,  the  activity  and  volume  of  business  in  every  branch  of  trade  has  in- 
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creased,  which  it  is  believed  shows  that  a large  number  of  the  people,  instead 
of  allowing  their  money  to  lie  idle  in  the  banks,  have  been  making  invest- 
ments or  engaging  in  business.  The  large  amount  of  agricultural  land  which 
has  been  opened  this  year  and  last,  it  is  thought,  has  tightened  the  money 
demand. 

Merchants  in  various  lines  of  trade  are  doing  a large  and  profitable 
business  and  collections  appear  to  be  good.  A number  of  new  irrigation 
enterprises  are  under  way  and  large  areas  of  agricultural  land  have  been 
brought  under  irrigation  within  the  past  year.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  is  called  “dry  farming;”  that  is,  farming  on  lands  not  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  and  the  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

The  agricultural  output  of  the  State  will  be  largely  increased  over  that 
of  last'  year.  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State 
and  ought  to  give  a yield  of  some  twenty  million  dollars.  Thfs  industry  has 
grown  very  rapidly  and  is  now  one  of  the  State’s  chief  sources  ot  wealth. 
All  grain  crops  in  the  irrigated  districts  are  exceptionally  fine.  The  hay  crop 
is  first  class.  The  fruit  crop  is  fair,  the  late  frosts  having  injured  the  peaches 
and  apples. 

The  mining  industry  throughout  the  State  is  flourishing.  The  higher 
price  of  silver  has  exerted  a favorable  influence.  The  various  mining  cen- 
ters are  keeping  up  their  record  and  new  discoveries  are  being  made  from 
time  to  time,  thus  increasing  the  output.  The  mineral  output  for  1907  will 
undoubtedly  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  is  a large  demand  for 
coal  and  that  business  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  year  or  so,  though 
buying  is  somewhat  more  conservative  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Labor  conditions  are  quiet  and  very  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of 
a local  disturbance  among  the  track  men  of  the  Colorado  & Southern  R.  R. 
Co.  at  Denver.  A large  number  of  settlers  are  coming  into  the  State  and 
the  value  of  Colorado  lands  is  steadily  increasing.  Conditions  in  Denver  are 
the  most  satisfactory  ever  experienced.  Values  of  city  realty  are  increasing 
steadily  and  an  immense  amount  of  building  is  being  done  in  the  residence 
districts.  The  building  in  the  business  district  is  somewhat  stagnant  owing 
to  inability  to  secure  steel  and  iron. 

Wages  generally  in  all  the  building  trades  advanced  on  May  ist  last, 
For  the  past  two  months  there  has  been  a hesitancy  in  lumber  buying,  owing 
to  high  prices  and  the  general  feeling  that  top  values  were  reached  and  that 
they  would  decline  later. 

A correspondent  summarizes  the  general  situation  as  follows : 

“We  believe  that  Colorado  has  never  been  in  such  a prosperous  condi- 
tion as  during  the  year  1907  and  it  is  attracting  many  people,  not  only  in  agri- 
cultural and  mining  enterprises,  but  in  the  commercial  and  business  lines  in 
the  cities.  We  feel  very  optimistic  and  know  of  no  reason  at  this  time  why 
the  conditions  will  not  prevail  for  the  next  twelve  months  to  come.” 

CENTRAL  CITY,  COLO. 

Mining  for  the  precious  metals  is  the  only  industry  in  the  district.  “When 
it  is  understood,”  our  correspondent  says,  “that  this  has  been  the  case  for 
forty-eight  years,  that  there  are  mines  now  in  operation  which  have  been 
working  almost  continuously  during  that  time  and  that  a population  averag- 
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ing  six  thousand  has  on  deposit  in  the  two  banks  a round  million  of  dollars, 
you  will  realize  that  there  are  districts  where  mining  is  a legitimate  business.” 

TRINIDAD,  COLO. 

The  principal  industry  here  is  the  production  of  coal  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  coke.  The  city  is  also  quite  a center  for  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
The  agricultural  products  in  this  vicinity  are  mostly  rough  feed  and  cattle. 
The  production  of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  have  never  been  so 
great  as  at  present.  The  returns  on  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  an  average 
yield.  The  price  for  wool  has  been  from  3c  to  4c  lower  than  last  year,  most 
all  of  which,  however,  has  been  marketed,  very  little  consignment  being 
made.  Money  is  in  plenty  and  very  little  demand  from  local  borrowers.  The 
bankers  in  this  community,  in  order  to  place  their  funds,  have  had  to  resort 
to  buying  commercial  paper  to  a considerable  extent. 

LEADVILLE,  COLO. 

While  the  grade  of  ore  produced  by  the  mines  in  this  vicinity  is  low, 
the  output  is  from  75,000  to  90,000  tons  per  month  and  new  producers  are 
being  added  to  the  list  from  time  to  time.  The  cattle  industry  has  had  favor- 
able conditions.  The  outlook  is  bright  for  a good  crop  of  hay,  cereals,  peas 
and  sugar  beets.  A large  number  of  lambs  will  be  fattened  this  fall  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  State  and  the  St.  Louis  Valley.  The  fruit  crop 
will  be  light,  hardly  any  peaches  and  about  half  a crop  of  apples,  as  the  frosts 
in  the  early  spring  did  considerable  harm,  especially  in  the  principal  fruit 
belt  around  Grand  Junction,  Delta  and  Palisade. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 

The  reports  from  all  parts  of  this  State  are  that  the  prospective  crops  of 
wheat  and  rye  have  increased  wonderfully  in  the  last  six  months,  as  the  re- 
cent rains  have  been  general  and  were  much  needed. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats  will  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  this 
State.  Hay  and  alfalfa  are  doing  well  and  there  will  be  a full  crop  of  pota- 
toes in  the  Greeley  district,  and  most  of  the  other  points  are  considered 
equally  as  good,  if  not  better  than  in  former  years. 

Cattle  are  doing  exceedingly  well  and  look  in  better  shape  than  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  report  very  few  losses  in  sheep,  and  the  lambs 
being  marketed  and  the  profits  from  this  source  is  equal  to  former  years. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  has  grown  wonderfully  in  this  State,  most  every 
portion  of  the  State  having  a' sugar  factory,  and  the  beet  culture  is  adding  to 
the  farmer’s  profits,  and  numbers  of  them  are  devoting  their  entire  ranches 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 

This  industry  is  employing  more  men  and  larger  capital  each  year,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in  Colorado. 

The  mining  industry,  that  is  the  mining  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  other 
metals,  is  not  quite  up  to  last  year’s  record,  but  the  decrease  will  be  very 
small. 
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Money  is  in  better  demand  in  this  section,  as  all  enterprises  are  being 
developed,  and  the  banks  will  not  have  the  same  amount  of  money  to  loan  in 
the  East  the  coming  season  that  they  had  last  year,  as  most  all  of  their  capital 
is  being  employed  at  home. 

The  mercantile  business  is  flourishing  over  the  entire  State  and  all  of 
our  resorts  are  crowded  with  visiting  tourists,  especially  from  the  South. 

SHERIDAN,  WYOMING. 

Sheep,  cattle,  farming  and  coal  are  the  principal  industries.  Cattle  have 
shown  a marked  increase  in  value  over  last  year  and  are  now  selling  at  most 
satisfactory  prices.  Wool,  although  a trifle  lower  than  last  season,  is  selling 
at  from  20  to  23c,  the  market  being  strong  and  on  the  rise.  On  account  of  an 
unusually  wet  season,  plenty  of  grass  and  bountiful  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  sugar  beets  are  assured. 

The  demand  and  the  market  for  Northern  Wyoming  coal  is  actively  on 
the  increase  and  there  will  be  immense  returns  from  this  source  during  the 
year. 

“The  country  is  young,  full  of  natural  resources  and  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  sure  and  steady.” 

CHEYENNE,  WYOMING. 

Reports  from  the  State  indicate  good  grass  crop  in  all  sections,  insuring 
fat  sheep  and  cattle  and  a plentiful  supply  of  winter  feed.  Sheep  and  wool 
are  selling  high  and  prices  of  cattle  and  horses  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
seller.  Irrigation  development  is  progressing  rapidly  in  Wyoming,  making 
it  a more  important  agricultural  State.  Experiments  are  being  carried  on  in 
dry  farming,  which  indicate  success.  Mining  business  more  active  than  in 
years,  much  capital  taking  hold  of  these  resources.  Mercantile  business  good 
through  the  State.  Banks  are  increasing  in  number  and  all  make  a good 
showing  of  business.  Deposits  have  shown  a large  gain  in  the  last  year. 

CASPER,  WYOMING. 

Deposits  and  loans  have  increased  20%.  Merchants’  trade  very  good; 
collections  a little  later,  but  good.  Building  has  greatly  increased,  as  have 
also  farm  land  values. 

GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA. 

Farmers  have  an  increased  acreage  of  crops  and  everything  appears  very 
favorable  for  a bumper  crop.  Stock  of  all  kinds  unusually  fat  and  command 
high  prices.  The  Western  banks  as  a rule  have  an  abundance  of  money  and 
are  in  splendid  shape  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  West. 

HELENA,  MONTANA. 

The  wool  clip  has  sold  for  a good  figure  this  year.  Mutton  are  selling 
well  and  prospects  for  a reasonably  good  cattle  market  look  very  good  for 
this  fall.  The  State  has  had  the  heaviest  rains  this  season  in  a good  many 
years  past  and  the  outlook  for  crops  is  very  good.  Mining  industry  a little 
more  prosperous.  The  live  stock  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  State  are 
more  largely  out  of  debt  than  at  any  previous  time. 
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RENO,  NEVADA. 

“While  Nevada  is  not  essentially  an  agricultural  State,  its  agricultural 
growth  has  been  rapid.  Wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  crops  flourish  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  With  the  extension  of  irrigation  projects  now  in 
process  of  completion,  agriculture  will  assume  greater  importance  in  our 
activities  as  a commonwealth  and  will  invest  the  State  with  a character  it  has 
not  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Banking  conditions  in  the  State  have  never  been  more  flourishing  than 
at  the  present  time,  due  largely  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  our  mining  in- 
dustries. The  development  of  mining,  both  for  copper  and  gold,  is  such  that 
the  State  will,  in  all  probability  within  the  next  year,  produce  more  wealth 
than  during  any  other  period  of  its  history.  There  is  much  less  likelihood 
of  an  interruption  of  prosperity  in  the  State  of  Nevada  than  in  other  States, 
by  reason  of  its  increasing  production  of  the  precious  metals.” 

GOLDFIELD,  NEVADA. 

Mining  is  about  the  only  industry  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Our 
correspondent’s  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  mines  in  the  Goldfield  dis- 
trict alone  and  which  is  said  to  be  conservative,  is  about  $1,500,000  per  month. 
The  outlook  is  exceedingly  bright.  The  bank  deposits  of  Goldfield  alone  are 
approximately  $700,000. 

ELKO,  NEVADA. 

Mining  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  industries  in  this  country,  only 
hay  enough  being  raised  to  tide  over  a hard  winter.  Most  of  the  grains  are 
shipped  in.  Deposits  are  larger  by  80%  and  loans  are  slightly  increased. 
Trade  excellent.  Building  increased  and  an  improvement  in  the  character  of 
buildings  erected.  The  business  situation  very  satisfactory  and  future  pros- 
pects excellent. 

LOGAN,  UTAH. 

Crops,  especially  wheat  and  sugar  beets,  are  very  good  and  harvesting 
well  on.  Labor  is  scarce.  Coal  situation  bad,  owing  to  lack  of  miners, 
Money  plentiful.  Demand  for  loans  fair.  Deposits  very  largely  increased. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

The  late  spring  frosts  partly  destroyed  the  fruit  crops  and  retarded  ma- 
turity of  other  crops,  but  the  beet  crop  is  now  looking  very  well  and  the 
sugar  factories  will  probably  have  all  the  beets  they  can  handle.  The  sheep 
and  cattle  interests  are  doing  well,  heavy  rains  and  sun  the  past  winter 
having  put  the  ranges  in  fine  condition.  The  mining  industry  continues  to 
prosper  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  unless  there  is  a general  break-down  in 
transportaion  facilities,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a diminution  in  business  this 
season. 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA. 

Chief  industries,  stock  and  wool  growing.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  brought 
bigger  prices  this  year  than  in  twenty  years.  Have  had  fine  rains  and  the 
outlook  for  feed  and  improved  land  is  the  very  best  ever  had.  Fat  stock  and 
good  prices  are  assured,  both  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
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TUCSON,  ARIZONA. 

Continued  abundant  summer'  rains  have  brought  up  the  ranges  to  a fine 
conditions.  Both  the  cattle  men  and  the  sheep  men  are  much  elated  with  the 
prospects.  All  of  the  Arizona  sheep  men  have  been  extremely  prosperous  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  and  have  accumulated  large  amounts  from  their 
business. 

The  mining  interests  throughout  Southern  Arizona  are  proving  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.  The  mines  now  being  developed  are  shipping  ore,  and 
with  profit.  There  is  less  of  the  “wild  cat”  mining  schemes  in  this  section 
and  more  of  judicious  and  businesslike  investment.  Deposits  have  materially 
increased,  as  have  also  local  improvements. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

Commercial  National  Bank 
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At  the  close  of  Business,  Monday,  May,  20,  1907 


RESOURCES 


LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS  . 

OVERDRAFTS  

REAL  ESTATE 

U.  S.  BONDS  AT  PAR 

OTHER  BONDS  AND  STOCKS 
STOCK  COM’L  NAT’L  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO.  ) 
( BANK  BUILDING.)  f 

DUE  FROM  U.  S.  TREASURER 
CASH  AND  DUE  FROM  OTHER  BANKS  . 

TOTAL  


$27,892,547.79 

17,768.62 

33,317.96 

950.000. 00 
3,111,728.62 

1,441,100.00 

305.000. 00 
14,347,506.45 

$48,098,969.44 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL  STOCK  PAID  IN  ... 

SURPLUS  FUND 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 

NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  OUTSTANDING 
DEPOSITS 


$3,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

1,194,046.65 

850,000.00 

40,054,922.79 


TOTAL $48,098,969.44 


DEPOSITS  MAY  20,  1906  $35,734,804.82 

DEPOSITS  MAY  20,  1907  40,054,922.79 


This  bank  is  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  its 
customers  the  facilities  gained  during  forty 
years  of  continuous  service  and  growth 
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Preface 


The  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  in  industry  and  trade  throughout 
the  United  States  in  1908,  give  unusual  interest  to  any  systematic  and  ex- 
tended effort  to  analyze  them,  and  to  determine  the  essential  facts  upon  which 
calculations  for  the  future  must  be  based.  For  this  reason,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  our  eighth  annual  review  of  business  conditions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  season  as  instructive  and  trustworthy  as  possible.  In  order 
that  it  may  truthfully  portray  present  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  as  little 
time  as  may  be  shall  elapse  between  the  preparation  of  the  information  by 
its  correspondents  and  its  presentation  to  the  public.  This  limits  in  some 
degree  the  publication  of  details,  but  the  conclusions  stated  are  based  upon 
information  from  the  highest  sources.  The  aim  has  been  to  summarize  the 
facts  obtained  and  present  the  salient  features  of  the  situation  in  concise  and 
intelligible  form.  To  this  end  the  material  gathered  is  condensed  somewhat 
more  closely  than  in  previous  editions,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the 
Report  does  not  suffer  from  this  treatment.  The  same  range  of  inquiries  has 
been  maintained,  the  purpose  as  heretofore  being  to  develop  all  the  basic  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  banker  and  manufacturer  and  merchant  must  be  in- 
formed. For  the  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  friends,  without  which  the 
work  would  be  impossible,  we  again  express  our  grateful  appreciation. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO, 


President. 

Chicago,  August  24,  1908. 
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General  Summary  of  Financial, 
Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Conditions 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

We  submit  the  following  as  a summary  of  the  reports  from  over  four 
thousand  correspondents,  touching  crop  conditions  : 

Wheat. — Serious  discrepancies  exist  this  year  between  the  government’s 
crop  expectancy  and  the  figures  arrived  at  by  our  correspondents  in  the  grain 
states  and  those  reached  by  the  most  authoritative  private  estimators.  The 
Government’s  figures  for  August  first  indicated  final  yields  as  follows : Winter 
wheat,  426,000,000,  against  an  official  yield  in  1907  of  409,442,000;  spring 
wheat,  246,000,000,  against  the  1907  final  of  224,645,000;  or  a total  indicated 
wheat  crop  of  nearly  672,000,000,  against  about  634,000,000  last  year.  Our 
own  percentages,  using  the  Government’s  figures  for  acreage,  indicate  a total 
crop  of  648,000,000  bushels. 

The  opinion  of  the  foremost  private  authorities  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s indicated  yield  is  at  least  20,000,000  bushels  too  high  for  spring 
wheat  and  about  40,000,000  too  high  for  winter  wheat.  Since  August  1st  the 
spring  wheat  crop  suffered  extreme  drought  and  fungus  damage  in  the 
Northwest;  and  the  Bureau  estimate  of  winter  wheat  production  does  not 
take  into  account  acreage  abandoned  or  otherwise  lost  from  the  harvest. 
The  Illinois  yield  as  officially  reported  by  state  authorities  reaches  hardly 
20,000,000  against  a Government  indication  of  30,212,000.  Good  opinion  in 
the  trade  is  that  the  Bureau  figures  ignore  loss  by  floods  in  Indiana,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  asserted  by  traveling  observers  that 
thousands  of  acres  in  those  regions  were  not  cut  at  all  and  that  large  areas 
will  produce  from  3 to  10  bushels  per  acre  at  the  thresher.  Reports  from 
our  own  sources  throughout  the  belt  are  exceedingly  uneven,  but  when  tabu- 
lated without  weighting,  show  a total  crop  24,000,000  bushels  under  the  August 
indication  of  the  Government.  Allowing  for  acreage  abandoned  and  sum- 
ming up,  we  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  the  1908  crop  of  merchantable 
wheat  will  scarcely  equal  that  gathered  last  year.  Considering  the  low  world’s 
stocks  and  the  depleted  reserves  in  retail  hands  everywhere,  with  an  inevitably 
strong  export  demand,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a high  level  of  prices  for 
breadstuff s throughout  the  crop  year. 
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Corn. — On  the  basis  of  the.  Crop  Reporting  Bureau’s  August  ist  estimate 
the  yield  of  maize  indicated  is  2,666,294,000  bushels,  against  2,592,320,000  in 
the  final  estimate  for  1907.  Our  own  correspondents  in  the  belt,  basing  their 
estimates  on  extensive  inquiries  indicate  a yield  larger  than  1907  by  1.2  per 
cent.  This  suggests  a crop  of  2,623,000,000  bushels. 

The  important  matter  to  consider  in  estimating  the  corn  crop  is  that 
there  was  far  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  replanting  this  spring,  and  that 
large  areas  were  drowned  out  and  put  into  other  crops.  These  losses  cannot 
have  been  deducted  from  the  101,000,000  acreage  used  as  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment estimates.  The  measured  crop  of  1907  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  careful  handlers  that  the  crop  reduced  to  market- 
able grain  of  standard  weight  amounted  to  250,000,000  bushels  less  than  the 
final  yield  estimate  of  the  Government.  The  seed  corn  from  that  crop  was 
low  in  vitality,  unless  specially  selected  and  fire  dried  at  harvest. 

Reports  from  important  areas  show  much  conflict  of  opinion  but  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  merchant  grain  trade  are  coming  to  believe  that 
the  1908  total  will  be  little  if  any  larger  than  the  crop  of  1907  under  the  best 
possible  maturing  conditions.  Fortunately  the  danger  incident  to  pollinization 
has  been  avoided.  The  danger  now  feared  is  that  premature  low  tempera- 
tures may  prevent  normal  maturing  of  the  crop  in  the  north-central  part  of 
the  belt.  At  this  time  the  plant  is  making  fine  progress.  Visible  stocks  of 
corn  are  extremely  low  and  the  amount  of  old  grain  in  farmers’  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  crop  year  cannot  but  be  much  lower  than  usual.  The  price  has 
ruled  high  in  spite  of  great  business  depression  and  reduced  consumption 
during  the  first  half  of  1908;  and  it  seems  inevitable  that  prices  will  be  fully 
sustained,  if  not  advanced,  with  gradual  revival  of  business  activity. 

Oats. — The  Government’s  June  indication  was  for  an  oats  crop  of  1,065,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  July  percentage  figures  reduced  this  estimate  to  976,- 
000,000.  The  August  report  showed  further  sensational  impairment,  indicating 
873,400.000  bushels. 

The  reports  of  our  correspondents  drawn  from  information  at  first  hands 
suggest  that  even  this  forecast  is  much  above  the  actual  truth  as  it  will  be 
revealed  at  the  thresher.  Tabulating  our  reports  without  assigning  weights 
for  locality  it  appears  that  the  total  oats  crop  will  be  about  760,000,000  bushels. 

Even  if  the  yield  is  of  standard  quality,  which  is  almost  impossible  con- 
sidering the  poor  quality  of  the  seed  drilled  in  nearly  all  states,  the  quantity 
will  be  far  under  consumptive  requirements  in  ordinary  times.  Any  marked 
revival  of  trade  and  industry  will  produce  a disparity  between  supply  and 
demand  which  cannot  but  be  conspicuous  in  the  price  level.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  valid  to  expect  to  see  present  high  prices  maintained  during  the  year. 

Barley  and  Rye. — The  Government's  indications  of  156.041,000  bushels  as 
the  final  yield  of  barley,  and  30,225,000  for  rye,  agree  well  with  the  results 
drawn  from  our  correspondents.  If  anything  our  results  are  a few  tenths  of 
one  per  cent  higher  than  the  Bureau  forecast  on  the  totals  of  the  two  minor 
grains.  Considering  the  poor  quality  of  last  year’s  product  and  the  absorption 
of  choice  grades  from  the  reserve  it  is  likely  that  prices  will  be  well  sustained. 

Cotton. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be  large — 
probably  13,000,000  bales.  The  movement  is  expected  to  be  of  moderate 
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volume.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  planters  will  repeat  their  experiment  of 
holding  back  to  force  consumers  to  pay  an  artificial  price.  Specialists  in  this 
staple  look  for  a range  between  8*4  and  10^4  cents  against  12  and  I2j4  last 
year.  American  spinners  are  buying  sparingly,  not  because  they  regard  the 
price  of  lint  cotton  as  excessive,  but  because  cotton  goods  are  moving  only 
for  immediate  use.  They  are  therefore  disinclined  to  stock  up  with  cotton, 
especially  in  view  of  the  liberal  crop.  A large  prospective  supply  and  a lagging 
demand  indicate  a lower  level.  The  foreign  spinner  seems  to  hold  the  same 
v:ew.  He  is  well  stocked  up  with  last  year’s  cotton  and  will  prefer  to  await 
developments  before  entering  the  market  for  more.  The  great  crop  is  how- 
ever a sure  basis  for  prosperity  in  the  southern  states. 

Hay. — It  appears  that  the  yield  of  hay  will  exceed  64,500,000  tons,  against 
63,700,000  last  year.  Prices  should  be  well  sustained  in  view  of  the  moderate 
yields  of  feeding  grains  and  the  high  prices  commanded  by  offal  from  a small 
wheat  crop. 

Summary. — The  outcome  indicated  is  unquestionably  disappointing  as 
compared  with  the  sanguine  reports  of  early  spring,  and  the  prospects  upon 
some  of  the  grains  almost  to  the  harvest  time.  Bumper  crops  would  have 
been  particularly  opportune  this  year,  but  they  have  not  been  realized.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  bumper  crops  are  very  uncommon,  re- 
quiring a fortunate  concurrence  of  weather  conditions  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  which  Nature  seldom  provides  all  over  so  great  a territory  as  the 
United  States.  Floods  and  pests,  and  extremes  of  temperature,  are  always  to 
be  contended  with,  and  damage  and  loss  somewhere  are  inevitable.  But  while 
uniformly  favorable  conditions  are  seldom  realized,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
variety  of  crops  and  expanse  of  territory  reduce  the  hazards  upon  the  total 
result  and  assure  an  average  production  upon  which  the  country  may  con- 
fidently rely.  We  are  not  below  this  quantitative  average  in  1908,  and  while 
it  must  be  regretted  that  the  cost  of  food  will  remain  at  a high  level,  the 
yield  of  the  farms  in  value  to  the  producers  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  is  ample  to  support  an  abundant  prosperity. 


General  Economic  Conditions 

An  Inauspicious  Opening 

The  year  1908  began  in  the  United  States  under  inauspicious  conditions. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  had  been  interrupted  and  its  industries  disor- 
ganized by  panic.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  and  apprehension  prevailed.  At  the 
very  climax  of  the  most  extraordinary  period  of  expansion  ever  known,  our 
people  were  suddenly  frightened  into  an  abandonment  of  all  new  enterprises, 
a suspension  of  every  undertaking  that  could  be  postponed  and  a policy  of 
general  liquidation.  The  courage  of  men  suddenly  changed  to  timidity; 
their  ambitions  sank  into  anxiety  to  protect  and  make  sure  of  what  they 
had.  To  get  out  of  debt,  to  clean  up,  to  be  safe  and  free  from  entangle- 
ments was  the  common  aim.  How  long  this  spirit  would  prevail,  no  one 
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could  confidently  predict,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  did  not  hold  out 
hopes  of  a speedy  recovery.  The  influence  and  shadow  of  the  panic  of  1873 
hung  over  the  country  until  1879.  The  panic  of  1893  and  the  financial  agi- 
tation which  followed  put  a quietus  on  enterprise  until  1898,  and  business 
conditions,  meantime,  were  such  that  one-quarter  of  the  railway  mileage  of 
the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  all  the  staple  products 
of  the  country  were  sold  at  prices  unremunerative  to  the  producer.  With 
our  industries  prostrate  as  they  were  January  first,  and  our  people  alarmed 
and  unsettled  and  prompted  by  these  lessons  of  the  past  to  conservative 
policies,  the  outlook  for  business  in  1908  was  not  an  encouraging  one. 

The  Condition  of  Credits 

The  developments  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  have  materially 
changed  the  outlook,  settling  many  of  the  uncertainties  and  removing  most 
of  the  apprehensions.  It  is  apparent  now  that  but  for  our  inadequate  cur- 
rency system  there  need  have  been  no  general  suspension  of  cash  payments 
last  fall,  with  the  resulting  flood  of  cancellation  orders,  loss  of  employment 
to  labor,  and  general  loss  of  confidence  and  paralysis  of  enterprise.  It  is 
now  evident  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  credits  or  general  busi- 
ness conditions  at  that  time,  had  all  been  known,  to  cause  so  great  a dis- 
turbance. Allowing  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  a long  con- 
tinued period  of  construction  and  expansion  had  converted  so  much  of  the 
available  capital  of  the  country  into  fixed  investments  that  a period  of  re- 
cuperation and  accumulation  was  necessary,  the  shock  and  demoralization 
which  the  community  suffered  entailed  a heavy  loss  that  would  not  have 
been  suffered  if  the  situation  had  not  been  complicated  by  a currency  fam- 
ine, but  had  worked  itself  out  by  the  natural  process.  The  country  has 
passed  through  the  intense  strain  to  which  it  was  suddenly  subjected  with 
astonishing  ease.  The  credits  of  the  country  are  shown  to  have  been  on  a 
safe  and  conservative  basis.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  failures  as 
feared  last  January.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1907  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1908,  the  number  of  commercial  failures  was  larger  than  in  corresponding 
periods  of  recent  years,  but  that  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  considering 
how  suddenly  the  reversal  of  trade  conditions  came  and  the  unusual  strain 
upon  credits.  The  recent  years  with  which  comparisons  are  favorable  have 
been  years  of  exceptional  prosperity,  while,  if  we  go  back  to  a year  of  simi- 
lar conditions,  1893,  the  comparison  is  strikingly  favorable  to  1907  and  1908 
Dun’s  Review  shows  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  1907  and  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1908  the  ratios  of  liabilities  of  defaulting  firms  to  all  clearing 
house  payments  were,  respectively,  $2.48,  $2.52,  and  $1.60  per  $1,000,  while 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1893,  the  ratios  were  $8,22,  $7.60, 
and  7.83.  Recent  months  show  a diminishing  number  of  failures,  and  the 
aggregate  liabilities  of  defaulting  firms  in  June  and  July  were  about  the  same 
as  for  the  same  months  in  1907.  The  vast  amount  of  commercial  paper 
issued  through  brokers  and  scattered  through  the  country  among  bankers 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  borrowers  except  to  enforce  collection  peremp- 
torily was,  as  a rule,  promptly  paid,  the  losses  upon  it  being  insignificant. 
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The  banks  which  were  closed  under  the  pressure  of  panic  have  in  nearly 
all  cases  since  proved  their  ability  to  discharge  all  obligations  to  depositors, 
and  in  most  instances  have  resumed  business.  Although  the  railways  have 
suffered  not  only  from  loss  of  traffic  but  by  a heavy  increase  in  operating 
expenses  and  by  legislation  reducing  their  charges,  there  have  been  few 
cases  of  insolvency,  and  no  general  reduction  of  dividends.  Industrial  estab- 
lishments and  commercial  houses  are  shown  to  have  been  doing  business 
on  a broader  foundation  of  capital  than  in  any  previous  time  of  trial.  The 
farmers  are  in  a wholly  independent  position,  in  fact,  have  been  the  great 
steadying  factor  in  the  situation.  The  wage-earning  class,  the  most  ex- 
posed and  helpless  of  all  in  time  of  industrial  reaction,  has  suffered,  inevit- 
ably, from  non-employment,  but  wages,  as  a rule,  have  not  been  reduced, 
and  the  workers  have  shown  greater  reserve  resources  than  in  any  previous 
emergency  of  this  kind. 

The  first  half  of  1908,  in  short,  demonstrated  that  the  country  is  in  a 
very  different  condition  from  that  following  any  previous  financial  panic. 
During  its  years  of  prosperity,  it  has  been  accumulating  actual  wealth.  The 
enormous  investments  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  more  promptly 
productive  than  those  of  any  previous  period  of  expansion.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a like  period  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  country  in  which  its  energies  and  capital  have 
been  so  effectively  directed  and  completely  employed  as  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  United  States. 


General  Business  Situation 

When  the  monetary  crisis  fell  upon  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1907,  the 
first  impulse  among  business  men  was  to  avoid  new  commitments,  reduce 
their  liabilities,  and  await  developments.  The  immediate  result  was  whole- 
sale cancellation  of  orders  for  future  delivery.  This  policy  extended  through- 
out the  retail  and  jobbing  trades  everywhere.  For  several  years  merchants 
had  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  their  orders  filled  promptly,  and  to  avoid 
embarrassment  of  this  kind,  and  relying  upon  a continuance  of  favorable 
trade  conditions,  had  fallen  into  the  practice  of  giving  advance  orders  freely. 
Since  the  panic  these  considerations  have  been  without  weight;  retailers 
have  depended  upon  being  able  to  get  goods  as  they  needed  them,  and  have 
preferred  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  trade  situation,  both  as  to  demand 
and  prices.  Even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  everybody  was  prospering 
and  trade  remained  almost  normal,  merchants  pursued  the  same  policy  of  re- 
ducing stocks  and  buying  only  to  replenish  as  they  were  broken.  This  change  in 
policy  upon  the  part  of  thousands  of  retailers  had  a serious  effect  upon  the 
jobbing  trade  and  in  industrial  centers.  The  results  were,  however,  some- 
what different  from  those  observed  in  previous  periods  of  industrial  reaction, 
owing  evidently  to  the  concentration  of  industry  in  comparatively  fewer  es- 
tablishments and  to  more  complete  defensive  organization  among  the  wage- 
workers. Neither  wages  nor  prices  have  been  cut  as  heretofore.  There  has 
not  been  the  same  pressure  to  force  sales  upon  a slow  market.  Curtailment 
of  production  has  been  enforced  by  a great  majority  of  the  strong  concerns, 
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with  a definite  purpose  of  preventing  a disastrous  glut  of  merchandise.  It 
was  recognized  that  time  must  be  allowed  to  work  off  the  stocks  on  hand. 

Stocks  are  now  depleted  in  all  lines  and  in  all  hands  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  country  store.  Wear  and  tear  has  been  going  on  as  usual;  re- 
plenishments have  been  barely  enough  to  meet  absolute,  immediate  necessities, 
but  gradually  the  demand  has  been  growing,  and  from  month  to  month  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers  have  found  the  discrepancy  between  the  sales  of 
1908  and  1907  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  commodities  which  enter  into  common  daily  consumption  have  suf- 
fered in  sales  least  of  all,  and  are  now  upon  nearly  a normal  basis.  This 
includes  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  staple  dry  goods,  and  millinery 
and  drugs.  The  lines  of  trade  which  have  suffered  most  have  been  those 
in  luxuries,  such  as  pianos  and  jewelry,  although  the  automobile  industry 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  having  suffered  surprisingly  little.  All 
industries  dependent  upon  purchases  by  railways  have  suffered  severely,  as 
have  all  those  dealing  in  mill  supplies  and  heavy  machinery  and  equipment 
for  industrial  plants.  The  difference  between  the  shrinkage  upon  this  class 
of  trade  and  that  upon  goods  entering  directly  into  consumption  is  the  marked 
feature  of  the  situation.  Beginning  upon  page  17  will  be  found  a summary 
of  reports  upon  each  trade. 

With  the  harvesting  and  movement  of  the  crops  and  the  flow  of  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  there  must  inevitably  come  general  replenish- 
ment of  stocks  of  merchandise.  The  profits  of  the  year  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
in  hand,  and  there  will  be  a strong  demand  for  articles  of  necessity  and  for 
luxuries  unthought  of  except  after  the  harvest  home.  The  process  of  re- 
stocking stores  throughout  the  farming  area  is  being  generally  counted  on 
to  make  the  fall  months  active  and  profitable.  The  important  question  is 
whether  the  activity  thus  set  up  will  be  maintained  after  the  crop  movement 
ceases.  A large  majority  of  our  correspondents  believe  that  it  will,  and 
that  the  year  1909  will  be  prosperous  and  active,  though  not  on  a “boom” 
scale.  Present  indications,  as  reported  by  the  selling  organization  in  the 
field,  are  that  1909  samples  are  finding  a good  sale.  The  signs  decidedly 
favor  the  opinion  that  next  year’s  trade  will  be  of  satisfactory  volume  in  all 
mercantile  lines. 

Bank  clearings,  though  roughly  one-tenth  less  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  show  substantial  increases  in  the  local  centers  of  supply  throughout 
the  grain  and  stock  areas.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Ft.  Worth  and 
other  interior  markets  come  with  substantial  gains.  The  signs  are  good. 

Railroad  gross  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  showed  a decrease 
of  16  per  cent;  and  net  earnings  a 25J/2  per  cent  decrease  from  the  previous 
year.  The  crop  movement  will  help  the  carriers  to  make  a better  showing 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  More  generous  crops  would  have  been 
better  for  the  railways  in  point  of  tonnage,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer’s  purchasing  power  by  high  prices  assures  the  carriers  an  increasing 
tonnage  of  merchandise  freight  at  high  rates. 
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The  Strongest  and  Weakest  Link  in  the  Chain 

The  reports  coming  from  all  sections  show  that  there  are  two  factors 
in  the  situation  distinctly  more  important  than  all  the  others,  and  one  of 
these  makes  powerfully  for  improvement,  while  the  other  is  a drag  upon  re- 
covery. The  first  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  class,  and  the  other  is 
the  condition  of  the  railways.  The  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts 
and  from  the  industries  and  merchants  dependent  upon  farmers  show  busi- 
ness with  them  to  have  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  while  every  industry 
which  looks  to  the  railways  for  patronage  has  suffered  severely. 

The  farmer  has  come  into  his  own  in  the  last  ten  years.  For  a long 
time  the  vast  area  of  cheap  lands  open  to  settlement,  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  farm  acreage,  held  the  remuneration  of  the  farmer  down  to  bare  wages 
for  unremitting  toil.  But  in  recent  years  the  world’s  population  has  gained 
upon  food  production,  the  most  available  lands  are  occupied,  and  the  new 
supplies  are  grown  at  higher  cost.  As  a result,  the  farmer  who  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  any  other  rich  and 
eligible  location,  now  has  a handsome  margin  of  profit.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  grower  of  food  products,  but  of  the  producers  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  advantage  to  the  country  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
cotton -grower  because  so  large  a share  of  that  crop  is  sold  abroad.  The 
farming  class  constitutes  the  largest  single  class,  industrially,  in  the  country. 
There  has  been  no  curtailment  as  yet  of  its  income,  and  hence,  no  reason 
why  its  purchases  should  be  reduced,  and  with  crop  prospects  and  prices 
what  they  are  now,  this  promises  to  be  so  for  at  least  another  year  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  next  to  the  agricultural  interest  the  railway  interest, 
in  point  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  number  of  families  directly 
and  indirectly  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  most  important  interest  in  the  coun- 
try. The  history  of  the  country  will  show  that  the  years  of  general  pros- 
perity, when  labor  was  fully  employed,  when  trade  touched  high-water  mark, 
and  when  new  records  were  made  in  every  line  of  business,  were  the  years 
when  railway  construction  was  most  active.  If  the  prosperity  of  the  last 
ten  years  could  be  closely  analyzed,  and  the  purchases  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
cement,  and  timber  products,  and  other  supplies  for  railways  could  be  cal- 
culated, and  their  disbursements  to  labor  upon  improvements  and  exten- 
sions could  be  known,  and  their  expenditures  for  cars  and  locomotives  simi- 
larly distributed,  it  would  be  seen  that  these  in  the  aggregate  were  a very 
large  factor  in  the  country’s  activities.  These  improvements  have  been  al- 
most entirely  stopped.  Their  curtailment  had  begun  before  the  panic;  in- 
ability to  float  securities  and  loss  of  earnings  afterward  made  this  policy 
imperative.  In  view  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  such  expenditures,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  railways  to-day  were  spending  as  much  money 
as  they  have  spent  on  an  average  during  the  last  three  years,  business  con- 
ditions the  country  over  would  be  practically  normal. 
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Financial  Conditions 


Since  normal  banking  conditions  were  re-established  following  the  panic, 
the  financial  situation  has  been  working  steadily  more  favorable  to  a re- 
sumption of  industrial  activity.  The  country  banks  now  generally  report 
deposits  about  where  they  were  a year  ago,  with  a good  demand  for  money, 
but  they  are  carrying  stronger  reserves  than  last  year.  In  the  cities  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  funds  with  abnormally  low  interest  rates,  and  much 
money  unemployed.  Savings  banks  have  lost  deposits  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  partly  through  the  necessities  of  wage-earners  out  of  employment,  and 
partly  by  withdrawals  for  investment  in  securities,  but  are  now  holding 
their  own.  Notwithstanding  the  disorganization  of  industry,  and  the  fact 
that  the  country’s  productive  forces  are  by  no  means  fully  employed,  there 
is  unquestionably  a steady  accumulation  of  capital  available  for  investment. 
Few  railway  or  industrial  corporations  have  defaulted  upon  their  bonds, 
and,  as  a rule,  they  have  maintained  their  dividends.  Although  profits  have 
been  reduced,  outside  of  lines  that  have  suffered  exceptionally,  the  business 
of  the  country  is  on  a profitable  basis,  and  the  annual  accumulations  of  the 
United  States  are  now  very  large.  The  bond  market  is  strong  and  active, 
with  sales  far  ahead  of  last  year,  not  only  for  municipal  bonds,  which  are 
given  a preference,  but  for  railway  issues.  The  Pennsylvania,  Burlington, 
and  Delaware  & Hudson  offerings  of  first  mortgage  bonds  were  heavily  over- 
subscribed, demonstrating  that  there  is  a broad  market  for  securities  of 
that  class.  The  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  of  railroad  and 
miscellaneous  bonds  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1908,  were  approxi- 
mately $400,000,000,  which  compares  with  approximately  $215,000,000  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1907,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  noteworthy  also  that  there  is  activity  and  strength  in  other  than  first 
mortgage  and  high  class  securities;  the  movement  including  convertibles 
and  semi-speculative  issues.  The  entire  bond  list  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  moved  up  from  an  average  of  79  for  the  month  of  January, 
1908,  to  88.2  for  the  month  of  July,  1908,  which  may  be  compared  with  92.9 
for  July,  1907.  Important  also  is  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  share 
market,  twenty  representative  stocks  advancing  from  an  average  of  59  in 
February  to  an  average  of  77.4  in  July.  All  of  these  signs  give  promise 
that  railway  securities  can  be  marketed  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  that  as 
capital  accumulates  the  railway  companies  will  be  able  to  raise  the  money 
they  must  have  to  continue  the  policy  of  expansion  which  has  been  so  im- 
portant a factor  in  recent  prosperity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a per- 
sistent attitude  of  hostility  against  the  roads  on  the  part  of  national  and  state 
authorities,  resulting  at  every  turn  in  lopping  off  revenues,  would  soon 
change  all  this.  The  policy  of  governmental  supervision  and  control  is  now 
fully  established,  but  all  responsible  advocates  of  the  policy  recognize  that 
it  must  be  administered  with  wisdom  and  restraint  and  to  allow  a living 
profit  to  the  carriers.  If  every  readjustment  of  rates  is  to  mean  a loss  of 
income  to  the  roads,  and  no  advances  are  to  be  considered,  the  credit  of 
railway  companies  will  inevitably  be  impaired  and  their  ability  to  raise 
money  crippled.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  public  will  not  demand  or 
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allow  this  policy  to  be  pursued,  for  the  public  unquestionably  desires  above 
everything  else  that  railway  construction  and  improvement  go  on,  and  that 
the  railway  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  railway  problem  of  the  time  is  how  to  find  the  money  to  keep 
the  facilities  of  our  American  roads  up  to  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
country.  The  market  conditions  at  present  are  reassuring  as  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  future  of  railway  securities,  and  with  labor 
abundant  and  construction  costs  generally  lower,  the  outlook  would  seem 
to  be  favorable  for  a resumption  by  the  companies  of  capital  expenditures. 
When  they  do  so  the  industrial  depression  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  their  co-operation  is  needed  to  that  end. 

As  bearing  upon  this  now  all-important  question,  whether  money  will 
be  available  to  finance  extensive  railway  expenditures,  the  growing  ease  in 
monetary  conditions  abroad,  is  important.  A great  change  has  come  over 
the  situation  there  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  bank  rate  of  discount 
has  been  reduced  in  London  from  7 per  cent  to  2^2,  in  Berlin  from 
7*4  to  4,  in  Paris  from  4 to  3,  in  Brussels  from  6 to  3,  in  Amsterdam  from 
5 to  3,  in  Vienna  from  6 to  4.  The  Bank  of  France  has  added  $100,000,000, 
and  the  Bank  of  Germany  $60,000,000  to  its  gold  reserve,  and  the  other 
central  institutions  have  made  important  gains,  while  the  note  circulation  of 
all  has  been  reduced.  All  of  the  money  markets  of  the  world  are  at  ease 
and  approaching  a state  of  congestion.  In  comparing  the  rapid  recovery 
which  has  taken  place  since  last  January  with  the  slower  rate  of  similar 
periods  in  the  past,  the  influence  of  the  enormous  current  production  of 
gold  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  arrivals  of  new  gold  in  London  from 
South  Africa  alone  are  now  averaging  about  $3,00,000  per  week,  the  output 
of  North  America,  nearly  all  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States,  is  about 
$2,000,000  per  week,  and  the  world’s  mines  have  added  about  $200,000,000 
to  its  bank  reserves  since  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  with  the 
reserves  being  built  up  at  this  rate,  no  long  period  of  liquidation  is  re- 
quired to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  fixed  and  liquid  capital.  The 
financial  situation  has  already  righted  itself,  and  as  idle  money  continues 
from  month  to  month  to  accumulate  in  the  centers,  and  the  experiences  of 
last  autumn  lose  their  influence,  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
will  everywhere  revive  and  investments  be  in  demand.  Foreign  purchases 
of  American  railway  securities  have  recently  been  reported  on  an  important 
scale,  and  there  is  encouragement  to  believe  that  investors  abroad  will  share 
with  those  at  home  in  supplying  any  funds  that  our  leading  companies  may 
desire  to  raise. 

The  annual  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops  and  handle  the  fall 
trade,  presents  no  problems  this  year.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  deposits 
in  the  national  banks  of  New  York  and  Chicago  have  advanced  steadily  to 
unprecedented  figures,  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  employing  the 
funds  profitably.  Rates  upon  call  loans  and  high  class  commercial  paper  have 
been  on  an  unremunerative  basis,  e.  g.,  in  New  York  as  low  as  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  former  and  3^2  per  cent  upon  the  latter.  In  Chicago 
the  range  in  June  and  July  was  from  4 to  4}4  per  cent  upon  brokers’  com- 
mercial paper,  customers’  paper  usually  paying  from  4^2  to  5. 
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The  commercial  banks  are  expecting  that  interest  rates  will  stiffen  as 
a better  demand  for  money  appears  in  the  fall  months,  but  the  supply  of  idle 
funds  is  so  large  that  it  would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  a general  busi- 
ness revival  can  provide  use  for  them.  Not  the  slightest  apprehension  is 
anywhere  felt  as  to  ability  of  local  banks  to  take  care  of  all  needs  likely  to 
develop  this  year. 

The  Panic  of  1907 

The  bankers  of  Chicago  and  the  central  cities  of  the  country  report 
upon  business  conditions  in  conservative  terms.  They  are  gratified  to 
have  come  through  the  period  of  strain  experienced  last  fall  with  losses 
so  small,  and  consider  this  result  a vindication  of  their  methods  and  proof 
that  the  general  business  of  the  country  was  not  on  an  inflated  or  unstable 
basis  when  the  panic  came.  Looking  back  upon  the  extraordinary  events 
of  last  year,  the  bankers  of  these  cities  are  not  disposed  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  them,  or  admit  that  their  policies  might  have  been  materially 
different.  They  foresaw  strained  conditions  in  the  fall,  and  made  unusual 
efforts  to  prepare  for  them.  But  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  country 
were  enormous  throughout  the  year,  making  it  difficult  to  retain  reserves 
against  the  crop-moving  demands.  The  labor  of  the  country  was  fully 
employed,  and  at  the  highest  wages  ever  known ; the  retail  trade  was  at 
high  water  mark,  requiring  an  unusual  amount  of  cash  in  circulation;  and 
finally  the  movement  of  the  crops,  by  reason  of  the  high  level  of  prices  at 
which  they  sold  required  more  currency  than  ever  before;  and  all  of  these 
influences  combined  to  draw  down  the  reserves  of  the  banks  in  the  central 
cities,  and  distribute  the  money  stock  broadly  over  the  country  and  hold  it 
in  circulation. 

Ordinarily  it  is  possible  to  obtain  assistance  from  Europe  in  financing 
the  crop  movement,  by  importing  gold  on  finance  bills,  which  are  eventually 
met  by  bills  drawn  against  actual  shipments  of  our  products.  The  first  un- 
usual condition  met  in  the  fall  of  1907  was  the  unwillingness  of  foreign 
banking  houses  to  grant  this  accommodation.  Conditions  abroad  were  such 
that  the  great  central  banking  institutions  which  hold  the  gold  reserves  and 
supply  the  paper  currencies  of  those  countries,  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
gold  exportations,  and  raised  every  possible  obstacle  to  prevent  them.  This 
policy  upon  their  part  threw  the  banks  on  this  side  upon  their  own  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  most  extraordinary  year  of  its  his- 
tory. Unfortunately  our  monetary  system  provided  but  scanty  means  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  currency.  A cargo  of  wheat  or  cotton  would  bring 
gold  on  arrival  at  a foreign  port,  but  it  must  be  first  bought  from  the  farmer 
with  lawful  money,  and,  although  sold  abroad  almost  before  it  leaves  the 
farmer’s  hands,  thirty  or  sixty  days  must  elapse  before  it  can  reach  its 
destination  and  payment  be  effected.  There  is  no  better  security  for  loans 
than  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  insured  cargoes  of  these  staple  com- 
modities, nor  is  there  any  better  security  for  a circulating  currency,  but 
last  year  no  means  existed  by  which  they  could  be  utilized  for  the  latter 
purpose.  If  that  could  have  been  done,  the  wheat  and  cotton  could  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  currency  which  their  movement  required.  As  it 
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was,  the  currency  had  to  be  drawn  from  bank  reserves,  where  every  dollar 
as  a basis  of  loans  and  credit  instruments  could  perform  many  times  the 
service  of  a dollar  in  circulation. 

However,  the  banks  bent  all  their  efforts  and  devoted  every  available 
resource  to  the  crop  movement.  They  curtailed  credits  and  forced  liquida- 
tion wherever  harm  would  not  result;  they  allowed  their  reserves  to  fall 
below  the  legal  requirements,  arguing  that  the  only  relief  for  the  country 
lay  in  realizing  on  the  crops,  and  that  money  advanced  for  that  purpose 
would  soon  come  back.  They  were  at  the  height  of  the  movement,  at  the 
lowest  point  in  their  reserves,  and  almost  at  the  turning  point  where  the 
tension  would  have  relaxed,  when  a new  development  occurred  which  sud- 
denly increased  the  demands  for  currency  hopelessly  beyond  the  possibility 
of  compliance  under  our  inflexible  currency  system. 

The  stocks  and  security  markets  had  been  under  pressure  for  months, 
from  causes  which  there  is  not  space  to  review  here,  and  this  pressure  was 
increased,  as  the  necessities  of  the  crop  movement  were  added  to  the  de- 
mands on  the  money  market.  There  had  been  suspicion  and  gossip  about 
individuals  whose  relation  to  the  speculative  market  was  known,  and  cer- 
tain banking  institutions  in  New  York  with  which  they  were  identified. 
The  announcement  of  the  embarrassment  of  one  of  these  individuals  started 
a run  upon  the  banks  to  which  he  was  related,  and  this  spread  to  others 
which  gossip  had  named,  and  finally  took  the  form  of  indiscriminate  with- 
drawals from  savings  and  other  institutions  in  New  York  City. 

The  pressure  upon  New  York  had  already  thrown  unusual  demands 
upon  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  their  reserves  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. As  the  disturbed  condition  developed  in  New  York,  and  the  news- 
paper reports  reached  the  country,  the  interior  banks  which  had  balances  in 
the  central  reserve  cities  were  prompted  to  draw  upon  them,  not,  we  may 
presume,  from  fear  of  insolvency,  but  to  strengthen  themselves  against  a 
possible  spread  of  the  disturbance  to  their  own  localities.  These  withdrawals, 
coming  when  reserves  were  already  depleted,  were  more  than  the  central 
reserve  cities  could  face.  They  had  the  resources,  but  the  country’s  mone- 
tary system  provided  no  means  by  which  those  resources  could  be  made 
available  in  currency.  Their  alternative,  aside  from  closing  their  doors  and 
precipitating  the  country  into  general  bankruptcy,  was  by  limiting  cash 
payments  and  a resort  to  temporary  expedients  to  provide  a medium  of  ex- 
change, until  the  crop  movement  could  be  completed  and  gold  brought  from 
Europe  to  restore  normal  conditions. 

After  the  banks  had  organized  to  handle  the  situation  as  described, 
the  crop  movement  went  on.  The  turning  point  had  in  fact  already  been 
practically  reached.  Foreign  bills  were  beginning  to  mature,  and  our  for- 
eign debtors  could  find  nothing  with  which  to  make  payment  but  gold.  The 
floating  supply  of  American  securities  had  come  home  earlier,  our  importers 
had  cancelled  their  foreign  orders,  and  bills  against  America  were  scarce. 
And  finally  the  premium  of  two  to  three  per  cent  upon  gold  and  currency 
in  New  York  created  a market  for  gold  which  outbid  all  foreign  attractions 
and  broke  down  all  artificial  obstacles.  When  ordinary  considerations  were 
thrown  aside,  the  fine  calculations  as  to  profit  which  usually  attend  a gold 
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movement  waived,  and  the  United  States  went  out  to  buy  gold  as  a com- 
modity that  it  must  have,  its  resources  could  not  be  withstood.  The  willing- 
ness of  American  bankers  and  business  men  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain 
gold,  raised  the  interest  rate  and  contracted  credits  in  every  money  market 
of  the  world. 

The  inflow  of  approximately  $100,000,000  of  gold,  and  the  increase  of 
bank  note  circulation  by  about  $60,000,000,  together  with  the  completion 
of  the  crop  movement  and  a subsidence  of  general  trade,  enabled  the  banks 
to  resume  cash  payments  generally,  soon  after  January  first,  and  later  created 
a condition  of  abnormal  ease  and  redundancy. 

Currency  Reform 

Reports  from  the  country  bankers  show  general  indifference  to  the 
Aldrich- Vreeland  Currency  Act.  No  steps  are  being  taken  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  organize  currency  associations  under  it.  Most  of  the  correspondents 
indicate  that  they  expect  any  benefits  they  may  derive  from  it  to  be  such 
as  indirectly  result  from  its  use  by  the  bankers  of  the  reserve  cities.  The 
comments  show  that  there  is  a keener  realization  than  ever  before  of  the 
need  for  a comprehensive  revision  of  our  currency  system.  Hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  this  may  be  reached  through  the  labors  of  the  Congressional 
Commission  created  by  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act.  This  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  measure,  although  regret  is 
frequently  expressed  that  membership  is  wholly  confined  to  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  to  individuals  who,  in  the  past,  have  been 
uncompromising  opponents  of  currency  reform. 
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A Review  of  Conditions  in  (1)  Chicago 
and  (2)  the  Large  Manufacturing 
and  Trading  Centers  of  the  East 


I.  CHICAGO 

Bond  and  Stock  Brokers 

As  usual  after  a panic  the  earliest  signs  of  investment  buying  have  been 
in  the  bond  market.  Transactions  have  been  heavy  throughout  the  year,  and 
while  there  has  been  an  evident  disposition  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  issues 
of  known  and  unquestionable  character,  the  activity  has  gradually  broadened 
to  include  the  more  speculative  class.  Municipal  bonds  have  been  in  greatest 
demand,  and  there  are  many  new  buyers  for  that  class  of  securities,  but  the 
supply  is  limited,  and  with  advancing  prices  the  public  turns  to  the  choice  rail- 
road issues  and  eventually  to  the  whole  list.  Public  sales  of  municipal  bonds 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1908,  are  reliably  estimated  at  about 
$169,000,000,  as  against  $115,000,000  for  the  same  months  of  last  year.  These 
are  the  largest  figures  ever  made  for  a similar  period.  The  bonds  and  stocks 
of  public  service  corporations,  once  so  popular,  are  discriminated  against, 
owing  to  a feeling  that  the  relations  of  such  corporations  with  the  public  are 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Something  of  the  same  uncertainty  is  manifest  as  to 
railway  securities,  but  the  market  has  been  active  and  strong,  notwithstanding. 
We  quote  from  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  letter  from  a well  known 
authority : 

“The  volume  of  railroad  bonds  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  volume  of  railroad  bond  business  done  in  this  country,  was  unusually 
small  last  year,  and  the  returns  this  year  show  great  improvement.  The  sales 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  of  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1908,  were  approximately  $400,000,000,  as 
against  approximately  $215,000,000  for  last  year.  Activity  has  been  very  large 
in  the  convertible  and  semi-speculative  issues.  That  there  is  a first-rate  de- 
mand for  the  highest  grade  of  first-mortgage  issues  is  shown  by  the  success- 
ful sales  of  the  Pennsylvania  4’s,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  4's,  and 
the  Delaware  & Hudson  4’s.  The  first  was  oversubscribed  something  like 
twenty  times,  and  the  last  is  reported  to  have  been  oversubscribed  ten  times. 

“Our  idea  is  that  there  will  be  a decline  in  the  demand  for  bonds  until 
the  political  situation  is  settled,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  accumulation 
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of  money  at  all  the  centers ; but  we  do  believe  that  once  started  we  shall  have 
one  of  the  largest  bond  markets  we  have  ever  had,  and  it  will  embrace  all 
classes  of  bonds,  probably  starting  as  usual  with  the  highest  grade  issues.” 

A class  of  bonds  which  has  come  into  considerable  favor  of  late,  and 
has  continued  to  sell  well  throughout  the  depression  is  that  based  upon  irri- 
gation projects  in  the  West.  The  important  undertakings  of  this  character 
by  the  government  have  served  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  under  the  Carey 
Act,  and  where  the  plans  have  been  well  conceived  and  directed  by  competent 
engineers  satisfactory  results  have  been  realized.  The  effect  in  the  end  will 
doubtless  be  to  greatly  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  inter-mountain 
region.  There  has  been  a fair  market  for  well  secured  timber  bonds,  but  all 
special  and  industrial  issues  are  very  closely  scrutinized. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Judged  by  pig  iron,  which  is  the  basic  product  of  the  industry,  it  appears 
that  a substantial  recovery  is  in  progress  from  the  prostration  following  the 
money  flurry.  Furnaces  are  being  blown  in  and  there  is  a marked  increase 
in  daily  and  monthly  tonnage  at  mill  and  merchant  furnaces.  During  the 
early  months  of  the  year  consumption  of  iron  per  capita  had  fallen  to  about 
one-third  the  normal  for  first  class  commercial  countries  and  it  was  evident 
to  all  informed  persons  in  the  trade  that  such  iron  starvation  could  not  long 
persist.  Mr.  Swank’s  figures  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
show  6,918,000  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  during  the  first  half  year  of  1908. 
against  13,478,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  first  half  of  1899  to  show  a smaller  output  than  that  noted  this 
year.  A further  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  prostration  of  the  industry  is 
found  in  the  ore  movement,  which  is  about  10,300,000  tons  short  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  amount  brought  down  is  about  7,235,000  tons.  Before 
the  attack  on  the  railway  industry  began  competent  judges  believed  that  1908 
would  show  a total  ore  movement  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000,000  tons.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  though  the  midyear  orders  on  the  books  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  less  than  half  as  large  in  tonnage  as  at  the  same  time 
in  1907,  the  improvement  is  distinct.  Bookings  exceed  26,000  tons  daily,  equi- 
valent to  about  72  per  cent  capacity. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  aloofness  of  the  railways.  Car 
service  reports  indicate  about  300,000  units  of  freight  equipment  idle.  Trans- 
lated into  terms  of  iron  consumption  this  idle  car  total  means  greatly  reduced 
wear  and  tear  on  rolling  stock,  way  and  structures  with  proportionally  re- 
duced expenditures  for  replacement  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  carriers  must  be  in  a state  of  preparedness  for  all  demands  of  the 
public  service  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the  railways 
must  soon  re-enter  the  market  for  rails,  structural  materials,  track  fasteners, 
car  repairs  and  all  the  forms  of  iron  which  they  have  refrained  from  purchas- 
ing except  for  imperative  needs,  for  almost  a year  past. 

It  is  regarded  as  imperative  that  the  average  per  capita  iron  consumption 
of  the  United  States  must  keep  in  alignment  with  that  of  other  countries  of 
similar  civilization.  On  this  theory  some  men  in  the  trade  predict  a veritable 
boom  as  soon  as  the  new  administration  is  inaugurated. 
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As  noted  sales  are  relatively  small  in  volume  and  orders  are  booked  at 
concessions  to  get  the  business.  Prices  have  not,  however,  been  chaotic,  the 
policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  having  tended  to  bulwark  confidence  and  to 
prevent  needless  demoralization.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  outlook  is  en- 
couraging. 

Railway  Equipment 

Railroad  equipment  houses  report  that  there  has  been  practically  no  busi- 
ness even  with  the  best  roads  during  the  past  eight  months.  All  of  their  cus- 
tomers have  been  buying  only  sufficient  material  to  meet  their  imperative  needs, 
and  of  course,  as  a result  of  this  policy,  the  railroad  stocks  of  material  through- 
out the  entire  country  have  been  gradually  depleted  to  the  lowest  point  reached 
in  years.  This  action  of  the  roads  will  of  necessity  mean  a largely  increased 
volume  of  business  when  general  trade  conditions  improve.  In  fact,  some  con- 
cerns report  that  ordersi  are  coming  in  here  and  there  in  a small  way,  and  while 
nothing  like  normal  conditions  are  expected  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 
do  look  for  a constant  improvement  from  now  on,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  a gradual  return  to  normal  conditions  is  much  better  in  the  long  run  than 
quick  reaction.  Since  the  panic,  collections  have  been  not  far  from  normal. 

Lumber 

Marked  and  rapid  demoralization  of  the  lumber  trade  followed  the  panic. 
The  volume  of  business  fell  off  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  prices  declined 
at  least  25  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  Hemlock  and  yellow  pine 
declined  most  severely,  selling  in  some  markets  30  per  cent  below  1907 
prices.  At  the  lowest  point  yellow  pine  was  offered  actually  under  cost  of 
production,  a fact  which  was  appreciated  by  builders.  As  a result  stocks  have 
been  much  depleted  during  the  last  two  months.  The  actuating  cause  of  the 
slump  in  lumber  was  the  withdrawal  of  railway  buying,  due  to  the  financial 
disturbance  which  made  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  finance  loans.  Lately 
some  of  the  large  systems  have  entered  the  market  and  the  outlook  is  much 
improved.  It  will  require  a complete  restoration  of  railway  buying  and  export 
trade  to  restore  the  prices  and  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry before  the  collapse. 

Bad  as  the  situation  has  been  it  would  have  been  much  more  disastrous 
but  for  the  prompt  action  of  strong  producers  in  closing  their  plants  and  re- 
stricting their  output.  This  course  was  enforced  by  the  inability  of  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  operating  costs  with  foodstuffs  at  a high  level  and  labor 
refusing  to  make  any  concessions.  On  the  other  hand  a large  number  of 
smaller  concerns,  being  compelled  to  earn  interest  on  heavy  investments,  or 
to  go  into  receiverships,  felt  obliged  to  continue  producing  even  though  the 
market  would  not  take  the  output  at  a profit.  Still  others  declined  to  shut 
down  completely,  fearing  disorganization  of  their  plants,  and  being  unwilling 
to  bear  the  risks  and  expense  of  conserving  and  patrolling  idle  plants  and 
stumpage. 

The  effect  of  the  depression  on  hardwoods  was  less  severe  than  in  other 
grades,  not  exceeding  half  the  fall  in  hemlock,  yellow  pine  and  other  soft 
varieties.  The  scarcity  of  hardwood  stumpage  suitable  for  the  furniture  and 
finishing  industries  was  a factor  of  strength  in  this  department.  Hardwood 
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stocks  are  not  burdensome  and  holders  are  content  to  hold  rather  than  throw 
the  product  on  the  market  at  a sacrifice.  It  is  believed  that  prices  are  now 
at  the  bottom. 

A review  of  conditions  in  the  Chicago  district  indicates  that  the  trade  is 
about  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  same  period  of  1907  with  prices  from  10 
to  25  percent  lower.  In  the  country  districts  there  seems  to  be  an  appreciable 
revival,  though  buying  is  for  immediate  needs.  The  demand  for  building  pur- 
poses is  fair,  and  prices  at  first  hands  are  firmer.  All  in  all  there  is  good 
reason  to  predict  that  the  supply  and  demand  situation  in  lumber  will  be  about 
normal  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

Building  Operations 

Recent  reports  from  many  important  points  are  encouraging,  and  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  record  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year. 
July  operations  were  nearly  12  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1907.  Replies  received  from  large  contracting  concerns  and  material 
supply  houses  are  hopeful.  Large  contracts  for  stone  are  reported  throughout 
the  West  and  South,  and  with  the  exception  of  New  England,  the  quarry 
industry  seems  to  be  thriving  better  than  last  year  at  the  same  time.  This 
applies  to  interior  marble  as  well  as  to  heavy  structural  masonry.  Prospects 
are  good  and  inquiry  for  estimates  indicates  a steady  improvement  in  building 
lines.  The  trade  is  sanguine  for  a good  volume  of  business  and  satisfactory 
profits.  Competition  is  severe  but  seems  to  be  returning  to  a normal  basis. 
Materials  are  cheap,  including  hardware  and  plumbing  supplies,  and  this  is 
having  a stimulating  effect.  Careful  inquiry  shows  that  labor  conditions, 
though  not  ideal,  are  more  comfortable  than  formerly.  Correspondents  note 
the  increased  efficiency  and  willingness  of  workers  in  all  lines  to  give  a fair 
day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  pay,  and  some  mention  a disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions in  wages  in  return  for  steady  employment.  The  decline  in  material 
prices  has  ranged  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  cement  showing  the  greatest  fall. 
The  best  authorities  estimate  the  year’s  output  at  40,000,000  barrels  against 
a total  capacity  of  55,000,000.  The  decreased  consumption  is  attributed  to  the 
suspension  of  construction  work  by  railways,  but  consumption  has  broadened 
in  a remarkable  way.  A large  maker  reports  that  his  capacity  has  been  more 
than  doubled  during  the  year,  and  that  individual  transactions  increased  five- 
fold during  the  same  time,  indicating  a much  more  general  use  of  this  material 
everywhere.  At  the  present  time  cement  plants  in  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburg 
districts  are  running  practically  full  and  shipments  are  ahead  of  production. 
Accumulated  stocks  are  being  rapidly  depleted  to  meet  the  urgent  demands 
of  comparatively  small  users,  and  with  a return  to  the  market  of  the  rail- 
ways and  large  contractors  normal  conditions  would  be  quickly  restored. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  abnormally  low  prices  ruling  in  this  line  since  the 
panic,  acting  with  the  previous  high  prices  for  lumber,  will  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  cement  industry.  But  one  thing  remains  to  promote  its  use  in 
all  classes  of  buildings — a method  whereby  cement  construction  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  winter  as  safely  as  in  the  warm  months. 

Replies  covering  details  of  the  building  trades  show  that  jobbing  business 
in  paint,  varnish,  glass,  and  accessories  has  fallen  off  materially,  though  in 
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some  instances  retail  trade  in  the  interior  has  held  up  well  or  even  increased. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  railways  from  the  market  is  offered  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  depression  noted  Stocks  of  finished  product  are  small,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  next  six  months  will  show  a radical  improvement.  The  same 
general  sentiment  applies  to  mill  work,  varnish,  decorating,  plumbing  and 
wood-finishing  lines. 

Collections  are  about  normal  throughout  the  country,  though  some  com- 
plain that  the  East  is  a little  slow. 

Twenty-six  companies  dealing  in  heating  and  plumbing  supplies  make  re- 
ports which  show  that  for  the  month  of  January  their  volume  of  business 
averaged  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  same  month  of 
1907.  In  June  the  volume  had  increased  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  and  there  has 
been  gradual  improvement  since. 

Coal 

Indications  of  improvement  have  begun  to  appear  in  this  trade,  but 
the  change  is  slow  and  feeling  is  much  depressed.  Stocks  in  first  hands  have 
steadily  increased  in  spite  of  sharp  curtailment  of  output  in  all  important 
fields.  Concessions  in  prices  have  had  little  stimulating  effect  on  the  move- 
ment. Retail  dealers  throughout  the  country  have  been  reluctant  to  place 
orders,  and  stocks  are  abnormally  low  everywhere.  This  state  of  affairs  so 
late  in  tlje  season  gives  rise  to  fears  of  a serious  congestion  on  the  railroads 
when  the  belated  movement  sets  in.  Well  informed  men  in  the  trade  expect 
that  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  replenishing  stocks  at  remote  points  in 
time  to  meet  winter  requirements.  There  must  soon  be  a general  booking  of 
orders  for  winter  needs,  and  on  this  fact  the  trade  rests  hopes  for  improve- 
ment. 

Anthracite  prices  are  being  shaded  to  promote  business,  and  bituminous 
grades  generally  bring  25  per  cent  less  at  the  mines  than  a year  ago.  Re- 
duced industrial  activity  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression,  though  over- 
production and  the  exploitation  of  new  regions  prior  to  the  panic  are  also 
largely  to  blame.  Railway  consumption  has  fallen  materially  and  industrial 
consumption  to  important  degree.  Trade  in  the  agricultural  sections  shows 
little  change. 

Retailers  throughout  the  country  complain  of  slow  collections  and  whole- 
salers are  insisting  more  strongly  than  usual  on  prompt  payments,  preferring 
generally  to  hold  their  coal  rather  than  to  carry  slow  accounts.  This  is  one 
of  the  influential  factors  in  the  restricted  movement.  Present  indications  are 
somewhat  better,  and  the  trade  is  more  cheerful.  Producers,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  half-time  system  they  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  to  curtail 
production  in  the  principal  fields. 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Clothing,  Hats  and  Caps 

Reports  from  all  leading  firms  in  these  lines  agree  that  a marked 
recovery  has  taken  place  and  everyone  is  optimistic  in  a conservative 
way.  The  wholesale  clothing  trade,  it  appears,  did  not  suffer  as  severely 
as  might  have  been  expected.  This  line  has  been  developed  to  interna- 
tional magnitude,  and  is  less  affected  than  formerly  by  local  disturb- 
ances. The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  period  following  the  panic 
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was  free  cancellations  of  orders  for  spring  shipment,  but  this  has  been 
of  advantage  in  a way — it  has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  local  stocks  every- 
where, has  prevented  the  demoralizing  effects  of  “clearing  sales”  at  unwar- 
ranted prices,  and  has  made  necessary  extensive  replenishments.  The  volume 
of  wholesale  clothing  sales  is  now  well  up  to  that  of  1907,  and  some  large 
makers  predict  that  the  close  of  the  year  will  show  a slight  gain.  The  de- 
clines are  confined  to  industrial  sections.  Country  trade  is  generally  good. 

Prices  of  findings  and  fittings  have  declined  about  10  to  15  per  cent  aver- 
age, but  there  has  been  little  change  in  good  woolens.  Special  lines  designed 
for  the  spring  of  1909  are  off  from  5 to  7^  per  cent. 

Collections  are  reported  slow  in  the  cities,  but  satisfactory  in  the  country. 
There  is  less  trouble  in  moving  high  grade  goods  than  cheap  grades,  and  this 
feature  of  the  trade  has  been  noteworthy  throughout  the  months  of  depression. 

Wages  are  about  the  same,  and  no  complaint  is  heard  about  conditions 
in  the  labor  market. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a distinct  improvement  in  the  muslin  department. 
Sales  for  immediate  shipment  are  in  good  volume,  and  the  outlook  for  spring 
business  is  satisfactory. 

Shirt  and  collar  houses  make  rather  pessimistic  reports.  Price  cutting  has 
prevailed,  and  the  trade  has  been  severely  tried  by  depreciation  in  inventories 
as  well  as  by  contraction  of  sales.  A slight  revival  is  noted  in  nearby  deliv- 
eries, and  reports  from  the  traveling  salesmen  indicate  that  deliveries  for  the 
spring  of  1909  will  be  nearly  normal  in  volume  though  at  shaded  prices. 

The  hat  and  cap  trade  reports  a decline  of  5 to  15  per  cent  in  volume  of 
sales  in  the  lumber,  mining,  and  manufcturing  districts.  The  farming  regions 
have  bought  rather  more  than  last  year  so  that  the  net  results  this  year  will 
be  within  6 or  7 per  cent  of  1907.  This  trade  suffers  least  and  recovers  first 
from  depressions,  and  our  replies  suggest  an  optimistic  feeling. 

The  wholesale  millinery  trade  is  hopeful.  The  season  now  opening  prom- 
ises well.  Stocks  are  well  cleaned  up  and  buyers  are  taking  much  interest 
in  1909  offerings.  The  current  year  is  off  about  10  per  cent  in  volume  of  sales, 
but  collections  have  been  as  good  as  in  1907  or  even  better.  Imported  mer- 
chandise has  held  steady.  Domestic  silks  have  declined.  Wages  about  un- 
changed, and  labor  conditions  satisfactory. 

Woolen  manufacturers  were  prompt  to  foresee  the  effect  of  the  depres- 
sion and  reduced  their  output  accordingly.  Free  from  burdensome  stocks  and 
with  a restricted  production  to  dispose  of,  the  trade  has  come  through  the 
stress  in  very  fair  shape.  Some  large  jobbers  report  sales  within  a small 
percentage  of  1907,  which  was  a banner  year.  The  outlook  is  good.  Stocks 
in  all  hands  are  light  and  replenishments  are  imperative.  Fall  business  will 
nearly  equal  that  of  last  year.  Wool  is  25  per  cent  off. 

Shoes,  Leather,  Hides,  and  Furs 

Compared  with  the  very  heavy  shoe  business  of  the  first  half  of  1907  the 
best  posted  men  in  the  trade  concede  a reduction  in  volume  to  the  end  of  July 
amounting  to  25  to  30  per  cent.  Boston  shoe  shipments  appear  to  be  about  a 
third  under  last  year’s  so  far  this  season.  Chicago,  Boston  and  St.  Louis 
manufacturers,  however,  agree  that  conditions  are  improving.  Ordinary  wear 
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and  tear,  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  the  reopening  of  the  schools  are  factors 
of  importance.  Recent  reports  from  large  manufacturers  are  that  new  orders 
are  running  ahead  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1907.  It  is  reported  that  re- 
tail stocks  are  much  higher  than  at  any  time  for  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  shoe  industry  is  confident  of  a good  business  for  the  coming 
six  months. 

After  several  months  of  great  depression  in  the  hide  and  leather  market 
matters  are  rapidly  returning  to  normal.  It  is  reported  that  the  shortage  of 
hides  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  is  above  1,000,000  pieces  and  good 
authorities  fear  that  the  falling  off  will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Prices 
are  improving,  being  about  as  high  as  a year  ago  before  the  panic.  The  de- 
mand for  leather  is  increasing  but  farmers  refuse  to  book  large  sales  for  future 
delivery.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  present  basis  of  prices  is  fully 
justified  by  the  cattle  and  hide  supply  and  that  the  situation  is  both  sound  and 
hopeful. 

The  depression  due  to  the  panic  reacted  severely  on  the  fur  trade  and 
prices  in  most  lines  were  demoralized.  Present  signs  are  that  the  fall  and 
winter  trade  will  be  good. 

Staple  Groceries,  Canned  Goods,  and  Dried  Fruits 

The  trade  in  staple  groceries  is  reported  healthy  with  some  loss  of  volume. 
The  depression  was  not  as  severe  in  this  line  as  in  others  and  conservative'mer- 
chandising  has  well  distributed  stocks  which  might  have  been  troublesome. 
Consumption  is  about  normal  for  the  season,  and  a strong  revival  is  expected 
during  the  autumn.  Collections  somewhat  slow. 

Canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  have  declined  in  a level  of  prices  which 
insures  a large  consumption.  The  prune  pick  has  been  much  below  ordinary 
needs  and  with  the  cleaning  up  of  old  stocks  a higher  level  of  prices  is  pre- 
dicted on  the  supply  and  demand  position.  The  green  fruit  crop  is  abundant 
and  prices  off  about  50  per  cent  from  the  scarcity  level  of  a year  ago.  Vege- 
tables are  a good  crop  and  prices  low. 

Butter  and  eggs  are  in  liberal  supply  at  prices  10  to  15  per  cent  under  last 
year’s. 

Tea  importers  have  suffered  severely  from  the  demoralization  following 
the  collapse  of  prices.  Liquidation  was  heavy  and  accumulated  stocks  were 
sacrificed.  The  outlook  is  improving.  The  Japan  crop  of  the  first  pick  is  15 
per  cent  off  and  the  second  pick  is  about  half  the  normal  in  quantity.  Prices 
are  expected  to  improve.  China  and  Formosa  markets  are  about  normal. 

Leaf  tobacco  has  depreciated  about  10  per  cent,  and  for  a time  the  market 
was  lifeless.  At  present  our  advices  are  that  cigar  grades  are  in  good  demand, 
the  benches  are  well  filled  with  good  men,  and  manufacturers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a revival  of  interest  in  fine  goods.  All  leaf  markets  send  more  en- 
couraging reports. 

Grain,  Provisions,  and  Feeding  Stuffs 

Grain  merchants  estimate  the  decline  in  grain  consumption,  incident  to  the 
depression,  at  15  to  25  per  cent.  Prices  have  held  at  an  unprecedented  level 
by  force  of  short  crops  and  poor  quality  of  1907  grain.  As  an  illustration,  Iowa 
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raised  practically  no  corn  equal  to  the  standard  grade  No.  2 and  in  the  same 
state  the  average  weight  of  the  measured  bushel  of  oats  ranged  from  16  pounds 
minimum  to  a maximum  much  lower  than  the  usual  crop  from  good  land.  The 
average  weight  for  the  state  was  officially  estimated  at  25  to  26  pounds  per 
measured  bushel  against  a legal  standard  of  32  and  a commercial  standard  of 
28  pounds.  The  total  crop,  in  terms  of  feeding  value,  was  much  below  the 
quantity  reported  in  measured  busheis.  Some  well  informed  men  in  the  trade 
believe  that  the  total  harvest  of  1907  in  bushels  of  legal  weight  was  under 

600.000. 000  bushels.  The  American  visible  supply  at  the  middle  of  August  was 
about  1,774,000,  and  the  government’s  estimate  of  oats  in  farmers’  hands  August 
first  was  only  38,000,000 — only  5 per  cent  of  the  crop.  These  facts  go  far  to 
explain  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled  for  this  grain  throughout  the  depres- 
sion. The  demand  was  less,  but  not  less  in  the  ratio  of  the  deficiency  of  supply. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  corn.  The  1907  crop  was  estimated  by  the 
government  at  2.592,000,000  bushels  measured.  The  crop  by  weight  was  far 
under  that  figure — in  fact,  the  actual  shortage  was  much  in  excess  of  any  re- 
duction in  consumption  due  to  stagnant  industry.  Hence  the  high  prices  which 
have  ruled. 

Coming  to  the  breadstuffs,  it  is  found  that  our  wheat  crop  aggregating 

634.000. 000  bushels,  was  much  inadequate  to  the  international  demand.  Our 
exports,  estimated  as  a percentage  of  the  crop,  have  been  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  in  the  previous  crop  year.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  true 
that  we  go  forward  into  the  new  crop  year  with  a smaller  reserve  of  wheat 
and  flour  than  we  have  had  for  years.  The  supply  with  reference  to  world 
requirements  was  seriously  inadequate,  hence  the  maintenance  of  prices  in 
the  face  of  general  depression. 

The  salvation  of  1907  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view  was  the  abund- 
ant hay  crop  and  the  let-up  in  business  which  curtailed  consumption  and  in 
a measure  stopped  waste  of  flour  in  domestic  and  industrial  uses.  Otherwise 
the  observed  high  level  of  prices  would  have  been  greatly  surpassed.  The 
total  American  visible  supply  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  was  less  than  a third 
as  large  as  on  the  same  date  the  preceding  year;  and  European  stocks  were  at 
least  13,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  previous  year. 

Though  the  high  prices  of  food  and  feed  have  been  regarded  as  a hard- 
ship generally  it  will  be  observed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  thereby 
insured  has  materially  modified  the  effects  of  the  depression  following  the 
money  panic  of  October,  1907.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  has  been 
fully  sustained,  and  a fair  volume  of  mercantile  business  has  thus  been  sus- 
tained which  otherwise  would  have  been  wanting,  to  the  great  distress  of  all 
manufacturing  and  commercial  lines. 

The  Cattle  Industry 

Under  the  influence  of  natural  conditions,  the  live  stock  movement  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1908  has  been  seriously  deficient.  The  poor  quality 
of  the  1907  crops  made  it  necessary  to  feed  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  grain  on  the  farm  and  the  movement  to  slaughtering  points  was  premature 
and  extremely  heavy,  resulting  in  a great  accumulation  of  meats  at  a time 
when  general  depression  was  curtailing  consumption.  Feeding  stock  was  thus 
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cleaned  up  and  the  subsequent  movement  has  been  relatively  light,  resulting 
recently  in  almost  the  highest  recorded  prices  for  cattle  and  very  stiff  prices 
for  hogs.  Sheep  have  fluctuated  considerably,  but  are  bringing  a fair  price. 

In  view  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ranges,  and  especially  as  the  meat-eating 
population  is  increasing  at  a rate  considerably  faster  than  the  increase  of  the 
food  animal  population,  it  is  believed  that  high  prices  for  live  stock  are  fully 
justified  and  the  trade  is  optimistic.  The  industry  is  getting  back  to  normal, 
and  consumption  is  satisfactory  at  the  higher  level  of  prices. 

Real  Estate 

The  best  authorities  in  realty  affairs  agree  that  the  outlook  is  de- 
cidedly better.  The  panic  forced  upon  the  market  all  weak  holdings  and 
values  were  depressed  to  an  unreasonable  level.  Returning  confidence  in  the 
underlying  commercial  facts  has  brought  about  a change  and  there  is  a feel- 
ing that  a marked  improvement  will  follow  the  November  election.  The 
elimination  of  weak  holders  during  the  panic  and  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  people  to  seek  investments  in  land  have  put  the  market  in  a technically 
strong  position,  but  inactivity  prevails  for  the  time  being,  due  in  the  main  to 
the  exceptionally  large  yields  afforded  by  corporate  securities  at  the  quota- 
tions ruling  during  the  period  after  the  Wall  street  panic.  Large  amounts  of 
money  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  found  their  way  into 
realty  or  mortgage  loans  have  thus  been  tied  up.  This  accounts  in  a great 
measure  for  the  absence  of  both  investment  and  speculative  operations  in  real 
estate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well  informed  men  that  the  gradual  return  of 
stock  prices  to  about  a normal  level  will  shortly  induce  realizing  sales  with 
a consequent  revival  in  fee  and  leasehold  estates. 

The  exceptionally  low  price  of  building  materials  and  the  abundance  of 
labor  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  caused  a moderate  demand  for  small 
lots  in  suburbs  convenient  to  transportation,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  un- 
certainties of  the  business  outlook  prevented  the  extension  of  manufacturing 
plants.  It  is  believed  that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  now  foreseen  in 
many  lines  will  encourage  acquisitions  of  industrial  sites.  There  is  a good 
demand  for  real  estate  loans  and  difficulty  is  noted  in  obtaining  amounts  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  It  is  said  that  the  large  Eastern  insurance  companies, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  market  for  these  mortgages,  have  ceased  tempo- 
rarily to  absorb  them. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  depression  has  been  the  fairly  prompt  pay- 
ment of  rents  and  installments  on  time  property.  Vacancies  are  not  as  much 
a problem  as  in  previous  panic  times  and  the  situation  generally  is  optimistic. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Engineering  firms  and  manufacturers  of  heavy  equipment  report  that 
their  line  of  business  has  been  much  depressed,  the  loss  in  volume  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  being  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
About  the  same  ratio  of  shrinkage  has  been  experienced  in  mining 
machinery  and  machine  tools  generally.  This  applies  to  fixed  equipment  for 
power  plants,  mills,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  machine  shops  gen- 
erally. In  January  and  February  the  slump  in  business  was  very  sharp,  and 
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it  remained  so  to  about  July  ist,  since  when  there  have  been  encouraging 
signs  of  revival,  but  no  very  large  concrete  results.  Public  service  corpora- 
tions and  railroads,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  financing  extensions  or  new 
propositions,  have  been  practically  out  of  the  market,  though  it  is  the  expec- 
tation that  these  conditions  will  be  better  in  the  fall.  Here  and  there 
are  other  morsels  of  encouragement,  as  where  concerns  attracted  by  the  low 
prices  have  had  the  courage  to  enlarge  their  equipment,  even  though  they 
did  not  need  additional  capacity  at  present.  This  spirit  has  helped  a good 
deal  in  improving  the  general  situation.  Collections  have  been  easy  in  certain 
lines,  on  account  of  wide  liquidation,  but  difficult  to  make  in  other  lines, 
and  some  concerns  report  long  overdue  accounts  on  their  books. 

Jewelry  and  Gems 

Recent  reports  are  that  the  trade  in  precious  stones,  after  eight  months  of 
stagnation,  is  beginning  to  revive  smartly.  General  jewelry  trade  fell  off  about 
a third  when  the  wave  of  economizing  struck  the  country  and  importers  found 
themselves  with  heavy  stocks.  Gradual  absorption  of  these  lines  has  taken 
place  and  retailers  show  a disposition  to  complete  their  stocks  for  the  holiday 
trade.  Foreign  makers  burdened  with  accumulated  lines  are  making  sacrifices, 
and  American  importers  are  now  able  to  make  cash  purchases  below  foreign 
cost.  This  is  a strong  incentive  for  a revival  of  interest  in  jewelry.  A large 
retailer  says  that  the  relatively  small  effect  of  the  depression  in  this  trade  indi- 
cates a good  revival  when  normal  conditions  are  restored  in  other  lines. 

House  Furnishings 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  furniture  report  sales  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  at  about  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  last 
year.  Costs  of  material,  supplies  and  labor  are  practically  unchanged.  Retail- 
ers have  been  very  conservative  in  their  purchases,  working  off  stocks  and 
looking  for  a break  in  wholesale  prices,  but  that  expectation  has  not  been  real- 
ized. As  buyers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prices  are  firm  and  that  no 
break  is  coming,  business  has  improved.  A good  many  buyers  have  been  in 
market  lately,  and  the  outlook  for  fall  business  is  considered  good.  Collections 
have  been  somewhat  slow.  One  of  the  largest  retailers  in  house  furnishings  in 
Chicago  reports  his  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  at  80  per  cent  of 
the  same  period  in  1907.  He  says : “I  believe  that  things  will  be  on  the  mend 
from  now  on,  but  that  people  will  be  more  or  less  depressed  until  we  come 
to  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  when  we  shall  be  comparing  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poor  months  of  last  year.  The  comparison  so  far  this  year  has 
been  with  the  best  business  of  recent  years.”  One  of  the  largest  wholesale 
dealers  in  wall  paper  and  window  shades  reports,  after  making  an  extended  in- 
quiry of  its  customers,  that  their  business  has  not  been  seriously  affected.  The 
price  of  wall  papers  is  unchanged;  window  shades  have  declined  20  per  cent, 
but  the  trade  is  expecting  a recovery  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  season,  Sep- 
tember first. 

The  Spirits  Trade 

The  high  price  of  corn  and  other  distillers’  grains,  coupled  with 
adverse  legislation  and  reform  agitation,  have  effected  a sharp  curtail- 
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ment  of  output.  Reserves  have  been  drawn  down  to  meet  consumption, 
and  prices  have  ruled  firm.  Retail  stocks  are  at  a low  ebb,  judged  by  normal 
standards,  and  a restoration  of  confidence  generally,  with  good  crops  this  year, 
will  give  the  spirits  trade  a good  recovery.  The  denatured  alcohol  industry 
has  about  met  predictions,  though  hurt  by  the  inactivity  of  many  trades  using 
free  spirits. 

The  brewing  interests  have  had  to  contend  against  legislation  and  agita- 
tion, but  a fair  increase  in  business  is  reported. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactories  and  Industries 

Wholesale  Drugs. — Purchases  by  jobbing  druggists  have  shown  a decline, 
but  sales  to  retailers  compare  very  favorably  with  last  year.  Buying  has  been 
along  conservative  lines,  and  stocks  are  much  lower  than  usual,  due  to  the 
general  policy  of  buying  for  current  needs  only.  Wholesalers  report  collec- 
tions somewhat  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  In  this  connection,  however,  one 
large  firm  says:  “We  find  our  healthy  customers  are  not  using  ‘hard  times’ 
as  an  excuse  for  deferring  payment  of  bills,  and  it  is  only  those  who  have  to 
be  stirred  up  during  prosperous  times  as  well  as  the  present,  that  are  giving 
as  an  excuse  the  present  condition  of  affairs.”  The  sentiment  in  the  trade  is 
for  improved  conditions  in  the  fall. 

Creamery  Machinery  and  Supplies. — Sales  are  about  the  same  as  last  year 
in  creamery  package  lines.  There  is  but  little  change  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  or  in  general  conditions  relating  to  the  trade.  Manufacturers  of 
separators  are  looking  forward  to  a satisfactory  fall  trade. 

Asphalt  Paving. — 1908  is  a comparatively  slack  year  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  believed  to  be  due  to  some  extent  to  monetary  conditions,  as  prop- 
erty holders  at  such  times  do  not  like  to  incur  special  assessment  expenses. 
Prices  of  materials  have  remained  stationary,  although  cements  are  cheaper, 
and  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  Chicago  is  the  same  as  last  year.  Collections 
on  the  whole  are  good,  as  a large  majority  of  customers  are  strong  concerns. 
A few  small  customers  have*  dropped  behind,  especially  those  dealing  with 
railroads  and  mills. 

Custom  House  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents. — The  duties  collected  on 
imports  at  the  Port  of  Chicago  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  were  $4,853,- 
000.  In  1908  the  first  six  months  amounted  to  $4,084,000.  Duties  collected 
on  all  lines  show  a falling  off  except  china  and  millinery  goods. 

Carriage  Builders. — The  volume  of  trade  showed  a decline  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  there  has  been  a gradual 
improvement,  but  business  is  not  up  to  last  year  at  this  time.  The  cost  of 
all  material  is  about  the  same  and  wages  have  not  changed.  Collections  are 
normal. 

Twines  and  Cordage. — Business  in  mill,  railroad,  and  vessel  supplies  has 
shown  gradual  betterment  during  the  past  three  months,  but  is  still  below 
normal.  One  large  firm  says:  “Taking  into  consideration  the  decline  of  from 
15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in  prices,  results  show  sales  of  the  same  volume  of 
merchandise  as  last  year.”  One  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  sales  in  luxury 
lines,  viz.,  camping  equipment,  yacht  and  motor  boat  supplies  and  fittings, 
show  an  increase  over  last  year.  Collections  are  close  to  normal. 
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Theaters. — Reports  from  theaters  indicate  a falling  off  in  gross  receipts, 
but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  being  entirely  due  to  the  depression  in  gen- 
eral business,  as  the  box  office  returns  of  theaters  are  gauged  in  a measure  by 
the  merit  of  attractions.  Presidential  campaigns  are  never  anticipated  with 
delight  by  people  in  the  theatrical  business,  and  some  new  attractions  are 
holding  off  until  after  the  election  and  some  until  after  Christmas,  so  as  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  turmoil  of  the  campaign. 

Soaps. — The  future  outlook  for  sales  is  good,  but  profits  will  be  smaller 
on  account  of  the  advance  of  most  saponifiable  materials.  The  price  of  com- 
mon labor  is  slightly  less  and  skilled  labor  a little  higher.  The  prices  of  other 
raw  materials  and  the  finished  product  are  very  close  to  those  ruling  last 
year,  and  collections  are  satisfactory. 

Printing,  Binding,  and  Engraving. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  printing  business  was  extremely  dull.  There  has  been  considerable 
revival  of  late,  and  prospects  are  that  the  business  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  will  compare  favorably  with  last.  There  was  a slump  for  a short  time 
in  the  price  of  leather,  but  it  is  now  nearly  equal  to  top  notch  prices.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  ledger,  bond,  and  flat  writing  papers  used 
by  blank  book  makers.  The  prices  of  binders’  board  and  general  supplies 
have  remained  firm.  Wages  in  the  blank  book  manufacturing  trade  are  the 
highest  they  have  ever  been,  with  no  prospect  of  a change.  While  the  dull 
trade  and  sharper  competition  has  somewhat  lowered  the  price  of  printing,  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  neither  the  cost  of  raw  material  nor  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product  have  been  more  affected. 

The  engraving  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  showed  marked  depres- 
sion, but  there  has  been  considerable  recovery  since.  Material,  a small  matter 
in  this  business,  has  decreased  in  cost  about  25  per  cent.  The  labor  cost  has 
shown  a slight  increase,  and  collections  have  been  satisfactory.  The  prices 
which  governed  last  year  have  been  maintained.  A tendency  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  throughout  the  Middle  West  to  curtail  expenses  in  advertising 
and  cataloguing  has  been  noticed,  which  will,  6f  course,  affect  the  engraving 
and  printing  trade;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  a fair  amount  of  trade  is  anticipated 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  particularly  after  election. 

Pianos. — Reports  as  to  volume  of  sales  vary  greatly.  Estimates  run  from 
as  low  as  40  per  cent  to  more  than  normal,  but  the  average  would  appear  to 
be  around  75  per  cent.  The  cost  of  materials  in  some  grades  of  lumber, 
iron,  and  finishing  supplies,  are  lower  than  in  1907,  but  not  to  any  marked 
extent.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of  labor,  but  no  trouble  is 
experienced  in  securing  piano  workmen.  Collections  are  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  comment  in  the  trade  that  there  have  been  so  few  fail- 
ures. Stocks  are  depleted,  and  it  is  expected  retailers  will  soon  be  compelled 
to  bring  them  up  to  ordinary  proportions. 
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II.  LARGE  MANUFACTURING  AND  TRAD 
ING  CENTERS  OF  THE  EAST 


New  York 

It  seems  to  be  a foregone  conclusion  that  money  will  continue  easy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  at  least,  as  the  concerns  which  usually  borrow 
large  amounts  except  business  conditions  to  improve  but  slightly.  Conditions 
in  various  lines  of  trade  are  reported  as  follows : 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  iron  and  steel  business  is  about  50%  of  normal,  and  there  has  been 
a slight,  healthy  recovery,  but  practically  no  real  buying,  and  none  is  expected 
until  the  railroads  have  been  paid  for  moving  the  crops.  There  are  no  bad 
spots  in  the  situation,  but  no  immediate  prospect  of  a substantial  recovery. 

Electric  Machinery 

The  volume  of  trade  is  considerably  less  than  a year  ago,  but  demand  for 
immediate  and  future  deliveries  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  expected  the  railroad 
companies  will  shortly  enter  the  market  and  buy  material  for  repairs  to  rolling 
stock,  and  it  is  evident  that  other  large  interests,  such  as  steel  mills  and  packing 
houses  have  not  only  begun  to  repair,  but  to  add  to  their  present  equipment. 
Wages  have  not  changed  materially.  Collections  during  the  fall  and  winter 
were  slower  than  usual,  but  in  the  spring  and  thus  far  in  the  summer,  are 
almost  up  to  normal.  Raw  materials  average  15%  lower,  and  prices  on  stand- 
ard apparatus  are  from  5%  to  10%  lower.  Large  generators  and  special  ap- 
paratus have  shown  a greater  decrease.  The  general  situation  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  electrical  machinery,  while  not  comparing  favorably  with  lastvyear. 
is  encouraging.  During  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  conditions  reached 
their  lowest  ebb,  but  as  there  appears  to  have  been  little  overproduction,  it 
is  expected  the  revival  of  business  will  quickly  exhaust  the  present  supply. 

Metal  Trades 

The  metal  trades,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  are  showing  considerable  improve- 
ment, Prices,  especially  of  copper,  have  shown  an  advance,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  the  metals 
are  being  quietly  absorbed,  at  the  slightest  indication  of  a shade  in  prices, 
large  quantities  being  taken  off  the  market. 

Hardware 

There  has  been  a small  increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  and  prices  are 
somewhat  lower  now  than  in  October  and  November,  but  it  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted that  hardware  lines  are  the  last  to  feel  improvement  in  business.  There 
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has  been  a slight  recovery  in  local  building,  and  hardware  firms  are  receiving 
more  orders.  The  general  situation  is  healthy,  and  stocks  are  low,  and  some 
shrewd  buyers  are  stocking  up.  At  present  there  is  a better  feeling  in  the 
trade,  but  no  perceptible  recovery. 


Lumber 

Sales  reached  the  lowest  point  in  July,  being  about  40%  of  last  year. 
There  has  been  some  recovery  in  yellow  pine,  but  not  to  the  extent  the  news- 
papers are  claiming.  Only  a fair  business  will  be  transacted  this  fall  at  low 
prices.  Many  mills  are  closed  and  others  are  running  simply  to  keep  their 
organization  intact. 

Provisions  and  Wholesale  Groceries 

The  general  average  of  prices  to-day  is  10%  below  that  of  last  year,  but 
as  sales  in  this  lines  are  to  small  merchants  who  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
panic  severely  until  December,  the  volume  of  business  has  kept  up  remarkably 
well.  The  price  of  luxuries  has  fallen  somewhat,  but  staples  have  risen.  A 
fairly  satisfactory  business  is  anticipated  in  the  fall,  as  all  the  crop  indications 
up  to  the  present  are  favorable,  which  is  of  material  importance  in  this  trade. 

Beet  sugar  manufacturing  is  a specialty  which  seems  to  be  little  depend- 
ent upon  or  affected  by  general  business  conditions.  One  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  this  line  states  that  their  fiscal  year  terminating  March  first  was 
the  most  prosperous  in  their  history.  Owing  to  crop  failure  in  portions  of 
Colorado,  this  company’s  output  will  fall  below  last  year’s.  Prices  for  refined 
granulated  sugar  continue  strong,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  they 
will  be  well  maintained,  at  least  until  next  spring. 

Preparations  for  a large  fall  tobacco  trade  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
tobaccos  are  being  made.  Some  large  cigar  manufacturers  are  doing  as 
large  a business  as  last  year. 

Chemicals 

Some  sections  of  the  chemical  trade  who  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain up  to  the  month  of  March,  say  that  since  then  there  is  a gradual 
improvement,  and  that  now  they  can  see  large  orders  ahead  for  the 
fall.  Others,  however,  say  that  business  is  about  60%  of  normal  and  they  can 
see  no  revival.  Chemical  lines  dealing  with  agriculturists  have  been  ex- 
tremely busy,  the  farmers  appearing  to  have  suffered  least  by  the  depression. 
Merchandise  is  costing  slightly  less,  but  labor  and  raw  materials  controlled 
by  organizations  remain  as  heretofore  except  for  more  plentiful  offerings. 
Collections  seem  slightly  improved  during  the  last  three  months,  but  there 
is  still  a large  proportion  of  buyers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  full  terms 
instead  of  discounting  bills  as  heretofore. 

Dry  Goods  and  Clothing 

Wholesalers  say  there  was  an  increase  of  about  50%  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness during  the  forty  days  from  May  first  as  compared  with  the  low  period  of 
the  panic,  and  prices  were  somewhat  firmer  during  June.  There  are  no  weak 
spots  discernible.  In  one  of  the  large  auction  sales  held  during  July,  the 
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prices  realized  were  regarded  as  extremely  favorable.  A satisfactory  volume 
of  trade  is  expected  in  the  autumn  at  fair  prices. 

There  has  been  great  depression  and  fluctuation  in  prices  of  cotton 
goods,  and  little  increase  in  the  volume  of  business.  Recent  reductions  in 
price,  however,  have  caused  some  activity.  In  woolen  goods  for  men’s  wear, 
trade  has  been  slow,  but  manufacturers  say  they  have  almost  as  many  orders 
as  last  year  in  woolen  goods  for  ladies’  wear.  Manufacturers  of  silks  are 
now  sending  out  letters  of  credit  to  foreign  countries  to  purchase  raw  silk 
at  the  present  low  valuations,  feeling  that  the  turn  has  come. 

The  opinion  in  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  is  that  the  way  in  which  their 
sales  have  kept  up  during  the  panic,  which  was  at  its  height  just  at  the  holi- 
day season,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  while  sales  are  not  up  to  the  average 
of  the  past  three  years,  during  which  time  they  were  abnormal,  they  still  show 
much  better  results  than  expected.  The  wholesale  clothing  business  during 
December  fell  off  to  between  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  normal.  There  is 
a better  feeling  in  the  trade,  and  some  recovery  is  looked  for  in  the  fall. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  of  laces  say  that  business  has  been  very 
dull  indeed,  and  although  there  are  some  indications  of  a better  demand, 
there  is  little  actual  improvement.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  large 
houses  is  that  improvement  during  the  present  year  will  be  very  moderate, 
but  they  look  for  a turn  for  the  better  during  the  coming  year.  Prices 
have  declined  materially,  but  failures  have  been  very  small  and  losses  prac- 
tically nothing. 

Rubber  Manufactures 

Rubber  manufacturing  concerns  during  the  panic  did  only  50%  of  normal 
business.  There  has  been  considerable  recovery  since,  the  volume  in  June  being 
80%  of  the  same  month  in  last  year.  There  are  no  bad  conditions  in  the 
trade,  and  prospects  are  favable  for  a good  business. 

Shoes  and  Leather 

The  leather  market  is  showing  marked  activity  for  fall  trade,  but  prices 
are  not  up  to  the  present  value  of  hides.  Shoe  manufacturers  say 
that  trade  was  poor  in  the  spring,  but  orders  for  the  fall  campaign  are 
practically  equal  to  last  year,  some  reporting  that  during  June  and  July 
they  show  a steady  gain  over  the  corresponding  weeks  of  a year  ago. 
Conditions  are  believed  to  favor  an  expanding  trade  from  now  on,  and 
in  the  fall  a great  many  retailers  will  be  caught  with  small  stocks.  The 
cost  of  production  is  about  the  same,  sole  leather  hides  being  fully  as  high 
as  a year  ago  and  upper  leather  hides  showing  a great  deal  of  strength. 

Jewelry,  Gems  and  Silver  Manufacturing 

Importers  of  gems  and  jewelry  have  felt  the  depression  materially,  and 
some  of  the  most  serious  failures  have  been  in  this  line  and  others  dealing 
in  luxuries.  The  trade  now  is  showing  some  improvement  and  importations 
of  diamonds  are  being  resumed  in  a moderate  way.  The  business  of  silver 
manufacturing  concerns  dropped  off  one-third  during  the  three  months  of  the 
panic  and  has  been  off  about  20%  during  the  last  half  year.  There  was  an 
improvement  during  the  month  of  June,  which  is  always  considered  a good 
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month  by  jewelers  and  silversmiths.  Collections  are  good  and  a fair  business 
in  the  fall  is  anticipated. 


General  Merchandise 

Shrewd  dealers  in  general  merchandise  who  have  been  buying  from  hand- 
to-mouth  up  to  July  first,  express  the  belief  that  the  tide  of  prices  is  turning 
and  commencing  the  latter  part  of  July  have  felt  warranted  in  closing  deals 
in  many  lines  of  merchandise  for  future  delivery,  feeling  that  prices  have 
struck  the  lowest  level,  and  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall  it  will  not  only 
be  impossible  to  get  goods  at  present  prices,  but  will  be  difficult  to  get  de- 
liveries. 

Albany 

Money  is  plentiful  and  rates  are  low,  and  the  usual  result  of  a panic  is 
seen  in  the  greater  care  taken  in  the  loaning  of  money.  Although  all  banks 
are  taking  good  care  of  customers  for  their  legitimate  demands,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  funds  and  a disposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  banks  to  keep  in  a 
strong  position. 

Mercantile  business  is  generally  quite  good,  and  while  the  volume  is  not 
large,  it  is  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  a gradual  increase  in 
demand  which  seems  to  be  on  a very  sound  basis.  Merchants  find  their 
stocks  reduced  to  a very  low  level,  and  while  they  are  buying  cautiously, 
manufacturers  are  increasing  their  output,  as  merchants  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  manufacturing  business  has  suffered  somewhat,  although  many  are 
doing  an  average  amount  of  business.  Some  which  were  doing  poorly  are 
increasing  the  volume  and  showing  a decided  improvement.  All  connected 
with  railway  supplies  are  working  on  a much  reduced  scale,  but  the  building 
trade  is  in  much  better  condition  than  expected.  Two  or  three  factories  in 
that  line  who  thought  they  would  have  a very  poor  year,  are  running  to 
their  full  capacity. 

With  the  political  situation  out  of  the  road,  it  is  thought  the  business 
of  this  section  will  increase  very  rapidly. 


Buffalo 

The  depression  which  prevailed  for  some  months  is  gradually  passing 
away  and  a more  cheerful  feeling  prevails.  It  must  be  said  that  retail  busi- 
ness shows  only  a fair  improvement,  while  wholesale  dry  goods  people  are  re- 
porting a brighter  outlook  with  increasing  orders.  Surprise  is  expressed 
that  the  automobile  industry  should  be  looking  so  much  better,  indeed,  the 
manufacturers  of  automobile  specialties  are  reporting  large  orders.  The 
situation  in  this  line  is  the  same  as  in  Detroit  and  other  Western  points 
where  many  factories  are  running  to  capacity.  The  Lake  traffic  is  very  much 
less  than  in  former  years,  and  the  grain  business  does  not  seem  to  be  look- 
ing good  as  yet.  On  the  whole,  while  things  are  far  from  normal,  yet  they 
are  rapidy  assuming  better  shape. 
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Boston 


Money  continues  in  plentiful  supply  and  no  conditions  in  sight  would 
indicate  any  very  largely  increased  demand.  If  business  should  revive,  how- 
ever. New  England  mills  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  market  for  considerable 
amounts. 

In  most  lines  of  business  it  is  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  market 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  or  make  satisfactory  future  contracts  for 
sale.  There  is  in  many  lines  a considerable  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and  often 
the  orders  come  with  a request  for  immediate  shipment.  At  times  the  neces- 
sity for  haste  is  such  that  instructions  are  given  to  ship  by  express  and  not 
by  freight.  It  is  inferred  that  consumption  has  caught  up  with  any  over- 
production there  may  have  been  during  the  boom  period,  and  that  as  soon 
as  an  active  demand  sets  in  and  prices  begin  to  advance,  retailers  will  re- 
plenish their  stocks  by  larger  orders.  Prices  for  sales  of  this  kind  are  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  thought  that  further  readjustment  of  prices  will  be 
necessary  before  business,  as  a whole,  is  on  a satisfactory  basis.  For  in- 
stance, raw  cotton  is  so  high  that  the  great  manufacturing  companies  are 
not  inclined  to  buy  freely. 

The  demand  for  wool  is  not  very  active,  but  dealers  appear  to  think 
that  not  much  further  decline  in  prices  will  take  place.  The  market  for 
leather  is  quite  strong,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  almost  any  other  line  of 
trade. 

The  wool  business  is  now  climbing  upwards  after  the  drop  in  the  panic. 
Wool  prices,  which  have  been  declining  since  December,  now  show  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  all  but  a few  grades.  The  new  clip  in  the  West,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion,  entertained  early  in  the  season,  has  been  absorbed 
by  Eastern  dealers  with  almost  the  usual  rapidity,  and  it  is  likely  that  almost 
80%  of  the  new  clip  has  already  passed  out  of  the  growers’  hands.  At  first, 
prices  in  the  West  were  low,  as  few  dealers  had  the  courage  to  buy,  but 
there  has  been  a steadily  increased  dealers’  demand,  keeping  pace  with  the 
return  of  confidence.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  same  feeling  does  not  ani- 
mate manufacturers.  Their  mills  are  not  getting  the  business  they  should 
have,  and  buying  for  consumption  is  therefore  hesitating  and  irregular. 
Until  this  state  of  affairs  is  remedied  and  the  mills  receive  orders  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  keep  them  busy,  the  future  of  the  wool  market  is  bound 
to  be  uncertain. 

Gradual  improvement  of  late  has  placed  the  volume  of  wood  pulp  paper 
business  at  about  75%  of  last  year,  and  the  demand,  it  is  expected,  will 
steadily  increase  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  it  has  held  its  rate 
of  increase  during  the  month  of  July,  in  which  month  the  demand  is  usually 
less  than  in  any  other  during  the  year.  The  demand  under  newspaper  con- 
tracts has  been  below  normal  and  plants  have  been  running  on  short  time. 
The  increased  demand  from  election  and  fall  advertising,  it  is  thought,  will 
shortly  cause  the  mills  to  run  on  full  time.  Labor  is  much  more  efficient, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  strikes,  in  direct  contrast  with  last  year.  Wages 
in  the  mills  are  about  the  same,  but  in  the  woods  considerably  lower.  Col- 
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lections  have  not  been  quite  as  prompt  in  the  sulphite  branch,  but  in  other 
lines  fully  up  to  last  year.  The  selling  price  of  sulphite  has  dropped  a little, 
and  paper  has  advanced.  Prices  of  materials  have  on  an  average  dropped 
off  somewhat  and  logs  under  new  contracts  are  cheaper  than  last  year.  The 
outlook  is  more  encouraging  than  a year  ago,  for  the  reason  that  last  year 
prices  of  material  and  labor  were  advancing,  and  labor  was  very  uneasy, 
whereas  now  the  opposite  is  the  case.  If  the  volume  of  business  continues 
to  make  the  increase  for  the  two  or  three  months  that  it  has  made  of  late, 
it  is  believed  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  business  will  be  on  a more  sub- 
stantial and  satisfactory  basis  than  for  a long  time  past. 

Dealers  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  say  that  their  business  at  one  time 
fell  off  35%,  but  at  present  it  is  about  75%  of  last  year.  Manufacture  of 
automobile  tires  has  increased  to  a large  extent.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  few  cars  have  been  laid  up  and  renewals  of  tires  are  essen- 
tial. This  branch  of  the  industry  is  feeling  the  good  effects  of  the  increased 
business  done  by  automobile  manufacturers  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

The  silversmiths’  trade  in  midsummer  is  always  light.  Since  August 
first,  there  has  been  a perceptible  increase  in  activity.  A favorable  feature 
of  the  situation  is  this:  Nine  out  of  ten  jewelers  the  country  over  have  in 
the  past  carried  stocks  of  goods  in  excess  of  their  needs  and  in  many  cases 
in  excess  of  their  ability  to  pay  for  promptly;  not  necessarily  stocks  of  sil- 
verware, but  more  particularly  of  diamonds  and  other  very  expensive  goods. 
The  past  nine  months  have  taught  them  that  they  could  get  along  very  com- 
fortably with  much  less  stock,  and  they  have  consequently  reduced  it  very 
materially,  and  in  many  respects  are  in  better  shape  than  before  the  depres- 
sion. The  price  of  materials,  which  is  chiefly  fine  silver,  is  considerably 
lower  than  a year  ago.  Labor  has  not  changed,  and  collections  were  un- 
usually good  for  July. 

Baltimore 

Business  in  Baltimore  is  improving,  and  while  the  improvement  is  not 
rapid,  yet  it  is  sure.  This  center  is  the  second  largest  market  for  manu- 
factured clothing  in  the  United  States.  Our  correspondents  inform  us  that 
the  demand  for  clothing  is  excellent,  and  the  same  can  be  said  about  the 
jobbing  trade  generally,  particularly  dry  goods  and  straw  goods.  A general 
improvement  in  all  other  lines  is  reported.  Money  is  abundant  and  col- 
lections are  reported  improving. 

Grain  exporters  report  a prospect  for  a liberal  demand  for  export  corn, 
provided  we  can  raise  a crop  sufficient  to  supply  foreign  requirements,  and 
prices  will  be  on  a high  level  of  value.  It  is  anticipated  there  will  also  be 
no  difficulty  in  marketing  the  surplus  of  American  wheat  at  good  prices. 

It  is  believed  the  corner  has  been  turned  in  the  general  business  de- 
pression, and  a gradual  increase  in  all  lines  appears  to  be  in  prospect. 


Philadelphia 

There  has  been  no  marked  increase  of  deposits,  and  call  loans  early 
in  August  were  quoted  at  3}4%  for  new  money.  After  the  panic  last  fall, 
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business  in  many  lines  fell  off  from  50  to  75%.  There  have  been  recoveries 
of  from  25.  to  30%,  and  failures  are  not  large,  indicating  that  business  houses 
are  in  pretty  good  condition. 

Philadelphia  being  essentially  a manufacturing  city,  is  feeling  the  depres- 
sion keenly.  Trade  is  unsatisfactory,  and  collections  are  slow,  and  it  is 
believed  that  creditors  are  not  pressing  the  payment  of  their  accounts.  Fol- 
lowing the  panic  in  securities,  there  was  a somewhat  similar  condition  in 
merchandise,  with  the  result  that  goods  were  somewhat  difficult  to  sell  and 
prices  not  at  all  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time,  one  bright  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  neither  the  manufacturer,  the  middleman,  nor  the  retailer 
have  any  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  and  the  general  impression  is  that 
stocks  are  quite  light.  A very  slight  revival  of  business  would  create  a 
scramble  for  goods  and  would  hold  trade  materially. 

Lines  which  are  dependent  upon  the  railroads  for  orders  do  not  show 
much  if  any  improvement  and  will  need  to  wait.  One  of  the  largest  locomo- 
tive works  in  the  country,  employing  usually  18,000  to  20,000  men,  is  now 
carrying  a pay-roll  of  less  tha'n  10,000  on  short  time. 

Some  of  the  textile  concerns  have  been  doing  well,  despite  panic  con- 
ditions ; others,  at  first  much  depressed,  are  showing  an  improvement.  Peo- 
ple in  this  particular  line  admit  that  the  shelves  of  merchants  are  almost 
empty,  and  they  hope  for  an  early  increase  in  orders. 

There  is  a general  feeling  of  hopefulness,  and  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers appear  to  be  of  one  mind,  that  there  will  be  a steady  but  slow 
recovery,  especially  as  conditions  throughout  the  country  are  really  good. 

Pittsburgh 

During  November  and  December  last  about  35%  of  the  steel  mill  capacity 
was  in  operation.  The  output  has  gradually  increased  until  to-day  it  is 
about  55%  of  capacity.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  getting  a great 
many  more  inquiries  and  new  orders  are  actually  being  placed.  Bessemer 
pig-iron,  which  sold  last  year  before  the  panic  at  $2200  per  ton,  can  now 
be  bought  at  $16.00.  The  market  is  still  somewhat  depressed,  but  with  the 
inquiries  coming  in  for  new  work,  the  feeling  is  that  the  price  of  Bessemer 
pig  will  soon  advance.  Any  great  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets 
cannot  be  expected  until  the  railroads  commence  to  buy  more  freely,  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  some  time  next  year.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material 
to  manufacturers  averages  from  15%  to  20%  less.  The  price  of  labor  re- 
mains the  same.  Collections  are  coming  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  Sum- 
ming up  the  whole  situation,  the  improvement  seems  to  be  of  a solid  nature, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  gradual  and  so  plainly  based  on  actual  consump- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  no  effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  produce 
more  than  can  be  sold  by  reasonable  effort. 

The  business  of  building  contractors  has  picked  up  to  some  extent, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  active.  Whatever  revival  there  is,  is  considered  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  few  people  having  buildings  to  erect  are  wisely  taking 
advantage  of  the  extremely  low  prices  now  prevailing.  The  amount  of 
building  is  but  little  more  than  half  that  of  last  year.  The  cost  of 
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materials  is  very  much  less;  from  io  to  20%.  While  the  schedule  price 
of  labor  is  about  the  same,  labor  costs  are  materially  less.  Owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  work  being  done,  contractors  are  able  to  pick  the  best 
mechanics. 

Dry  goods  trade  reports  show  practically  no  improvement.  This  locality 
has  been  very  hard  hit  by  the  depression  in  the  steel  trade.  While  the 
number  of  men  employed  is  on  the  increase,  yet  the  wage-earner  in  general 
has  not  had  a chance  to  catch  up  with  the  debts  incurred  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  last  nine  months.  Accordingly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  trade  is  smaller  and  the  public  harder  to  interest  than  for  many  years 
past.  A quiet  but  fairly  profitable  fall  trade  is  looked  forward  fo,  with  a 
spring  season  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  season  of  1907. 

The  best  barometer  of  conditions  in  the  distilling  trade  is  the  with- 
drawals of  whiskeys  from  bonded  warehouses.  During  January  and  Feb- 
ruary they  were  about  10%  less  than  a like  period  last  year,  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  period  up  to  June,  showed  a drop  of  25%.  June  was  within 
3%  of  the  same  month  in  1907,  and  since  then  there  has  been  quite  a picking 
up  in  business.  During  the  summer,  new  business  with  the  distillers  of  aged 
whiskey  is  always  light,  and  this  year  may  be  somewhat  accentuated.  The 
cost  of  material  during  the  fall  of  1907  and  1908  was  considerably  higher 
on  almost  all  articles  which  go  toward  making  a barrel  of  whiskey,  such 
as  cooperage,  which  jumped  from  $2.80  to  $4.00  per  barrel.  The  cost  of 
other  materials  varied  from  one-third  to  one-half,  more,  while  barley  almost 
doubled  in  price.  Collections  were  good  until  the  first  of  July.  Since  then 
requests  for  partial  renewals  have  been  more  frequent.  The  consumption 
of  spirits,  vinous  and  malt  liquors,  has  been  increasing  in  past  years,  but 
the  next  official  report  is  expected  to  show  some  curtailment,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  people  have  not  had  as  much  money  to  spend  during  the  panic. 


The  Corn  Belt 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas 


Illinois 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  deposits  of  banks  in  the  state  of  Illinois  are  practically  the  same 
as  last  year,  there  being  an  increase  of  only  one  per  cent  in  the  figures. 
The  demand  for  money  is,  in  the  main,  good,  though  in  a few  isolated  in- 
stances, it  is  reported  light.  The  banks  have  shown  a conservative  ten- 
dency, so  far  as  loans  are  concerned.  Though  they  are  loaned  up  as  far 
as  they  care  to  go,  yet  the  total  is  not  so  great  as  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  average  shows  about  97.2%  of  last  year.  This  conservative 
tendency  is  reflected  again  in  the  purchasing  of  commercial  paper.  Although 
the  history  of  the  recent  panic  shows  very  little  loss  from  this  class  of 
loans,  yet  the  bankers  generally  are  conserving  their  resources  for  home 
demands.  At  the  present  time,  of  a total  of  82  banks  reporting,  31  are 
buying  commercial  paper,  of  whom  9 are  buying  more  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  In  practically  no  case  was  there  any  loss  from  this  class 
of  loans,  but  in  a few  cases  extensions  were  necessary,  the  paper  being 
finally  paid.  Bankers  are  disinclined  to  make  long-time  loans,  and  resources 
are  abnormally  high.  On  this  account,  currency  requirements  will  be  rather 
less  than  usual.  The  greater  part  of  the  demand  from  Illinois  banks  will 
fall,  of  course,  on  Chicago,  though  banks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
will  have  recourse  on  St.  Louis.  A very  few  will  ship  from  New  York  City. 
Some  of  the  small  towns  will  be  supplied  from  such  small  cities  as  Bloom- 
ington, Peoria,  Ottawa,  Quincy,  and  Rock  Island.  Illinois  banks  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  borrowing  for  the  purposes  of  crop  movements,  and  this 
year  will  be  no  exception. 

The  opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  the  new  currency 
law  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for  emergency  currency.  Our  cor- 
respondents are  practically  unanimous  in  saying,  however,  that  so  far  as 
the  country  banks  of  Illinois  are  concerned,  the  act  will  be  put  to  no  direct 
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use.  A few  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  of  some  use  in  times  of 
emergency,  but  not  in  ordinary  times.  Illinois  crop-moving  demands,  on 
account  of  the  diversity  of  crops,  are  not  large  enough  at  one  time  to 
make  the  provision  for  currency  of  particular  use  in  the  state. 

The  volume  of  local  trade  shows  a considerable  falling  off  from  last 
year,  approximately  13%.  As  is  natural,  collections  are  correspondingly 
slower,  in  fact,  are  slower  than  in  years. 

Manufacturing  also  shows  a decrease  both  in  output  and  prices,  whereas 
wages  have  remained  at  the  old  high  level.  Slightly  higher  cost  of  manufac- 
turing is  the  natural  result  of  this  decreased  production  as  fixed  charges  are 
represented  in  a larger  proportion.  Many  manufacturers  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  off  a large  part  of  their  force  in  order  to  meet  expenses. 

Prices  of  manufactured  products  appear  to  be  about  the  same,  which  is 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  prices  of  raw  materials  have  also  remained 
about  the  same. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  state  are  running  only  up  to  a fraction  of  their 
total  capacity.  In  one  county  they  are  working  the  mines  only  3 days  in  the 
week;  in  another,  only  half  time;  in  still  another  they  are  closed  entirely. 

Inactivity  in  the  lumber  trade  has  compelled  a partial  shutdown  of  saw 
mills  in  some  sections. 

One  encouraging  feature  to  the  farmers  is  that  farm  labor  is  more 
easily  procurable  this  year  than  for  some  time  past.  There  appears  to  be 
plenty  of  work  also  in  the  cities,  so  that  altogether  there  is  but  little  idle 
labor  in  the  state. 

The  building  trade  has  had  a very  serious  set-back  during  the  year, 
there  being  nearly  15  per  cent  less  building  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
In  a number  of  counties  contractors  have  had  only  about  half  as  much  to  do 
as  in  normal  times. 

Though  farm  land  values  have  held  their  own  remarkably  well,  even 
increased  in  some  sections  by  a small  percentage,  sales  have  been  very  slow. 
In  some  sections  there  is  practically  no  market. 

The  effect  of  the  campaign  is  not  regarded  seriously.  No  one  appears  to 
be  particularly  afraid  of  tariff  revision  or  its  effects,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  whoever  is  elected  there  is  bound  to  be  a return  of  prosperity. 

There  are  few  who  can  be  found  to  say  that  the  present  stagnation  will 
continue  long.  The  exceptions  are  found  in  sections  where  the  crops  are 
locally  bad.  Everywhere  there  is  a sentiment  that  with  a certainty  of  good 
crops  and  no  particular  uncertainty  of  politics,  good  times  are  in  near  pros- 
pect. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Illinois’  production  of  winter  wheat  in  1907  was  40,104,000 
bushels,  grown  on  an  acreage  of  2,228,000.  It  would  appear  that  this  year 
the  farmers  increased  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  by  about  3 per  cent.  In 
spite  of  this  increased  acreage,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  only  95  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  crop.  As  is  commonly  known,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Illinois  wheat 
crop  is  grown  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  there  being  but  little 
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raised  north  of  the  central  section,  in  some  localities  none.  In  the  southern 
part,  it  appears  that  the  grain,  which  is  now  threshed,  is  of  extra  good  qual- 
ity and  of  rank  growth.  This  latter  condition  is  accounted  for  by  the  early 
spring  rains,  which  in  some  sections  did  serious  damage.  In  the  river  valleys 
particularly,  many  of  the  low  lands  were  flooded  and  only  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  a crop  was  harvested.  The  extra  quality  of  the  grain  this  year 
is  of  particular  importance  and  is  encouraging  to  the  farmers  on  account  of 
the  higher  prices  it  will  bring. 

Corn. — Corn  of  course  is  Illinois’  greatest  single  product.  The  state  is 
second  only  to  Iowa  in  its  production  and  its  1907  yield  was  342,756,000  bush- 
els, worth  in  round  figures  $150,000,000.  The  acreage  which  produced  this 
vast  wealth  was  9,521,000,  which  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  states.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  year’s  production  will  fall  very  much  short  of  last  year’s 
total,  perhaps  10  per  cent  less.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  last  year’s 
crop  was  only  an  average  one,  being  a great  many  million  bushels  short  of 
the  1906  bumper  crop.  Our  figures  show  that  the  acreage  planted  in  corn 
has  decreased  10  per  cent,  and  the  yield  5 per  cent.  There  is!  general  com- 
plaint from  all  parts  of  the  state  that  the  weather  for  corn  during  its  early 
stages  was  unfavorable,  being  too  wet.  On  this  account  the  crop  is  consid- 
erably backward,  in  spite  of  excellent  growing  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  will  need  a late  season  in  which  to  ripen.  The  cold  and  wet 
weather  came  at  planting  time,  rendered  cultivation  difficult  and  made  the 
crop  from  two  to  three  weeks  late.  In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
state  it  has  been  much  too  dry  even  for  corn  and  they  need  rain.  The  crop 
there  will  scarcely  average  over  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield.  Damage  from 
insects  is  complained  of  in  various  counties  here  and  there. 

Oats. — Illinois  was  also  second  in  the  production  of  oats  in  1907.  There 
were  grown  101,675,000  bushels  on  4,150,000  acreage.  At  the  price  per  bushel 
on  December  1st,  this  crop  was  worth  $41,687,000,  which  was  some  $300,000 
more  than  the  value  of  Iowa’s  crop,  the  cereal  there  bringing  only  38  cents 
per  bushel.  Last  year’s  crop  was  not  large,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  Conditions  were  rather  discouraging  on  account  of  wet  weather, 
insects,  and  other  reasons.  This  year’s  crop  promises  to  be  of  even  less  yield, 
perhaps  about  85  per  cent  of  last  year,  though  this  falling  off  may  be  largely 
accounted  for  by  a large  decrease  in  acreage.  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
state,  drouth  interfered  with  the  proper  growth  of  the  grain  and  it  is  badly 
stunted.  Rust  is  also  complained  of  in  several  sections,  but  nearly  every- 
where the  quality  is  much  better  than  last  year.  In  the  south-central  and 
southern  portion,  the  crop  was  nearly  a failure,  in  some  localities  a complete 
failure.  Rust  and  dry  weather  are  given  as  the  reasons  for  this  condition. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  yield  in  this  part  of  the  state  is  not  great 
at  any  time,  so  that  conditions  here  should  not  weigh  too  heavily  in  the  final 
result. 

Rye. — This  is  not  an  important  crop  of  Illinois.  The  little  that  is  grown 
in  the  south-central  part  will  yield  fairly  well,  perhaps  about  equal  to  last 
year. 

Hay. — Next  to  corn,  this  is  Illinois’  most  important  crop.  This  year  it 
shows  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  any,  and  in  some  sections 
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promises  are  for  a yield  ranging  from  15  to  50  per  cent  more  than  last  year’s 
good  sized  crop.  The  average  for  the  state  indicates  a yield  17  per  cent  in 
excess  of  last  year.  Growing  conditions — heavy  and  frequent  rains — have 
been  unusually  favorable.  The  hay  is  of  excellent  quality  and  all  in  all 
should  be  a most  valuable  crop. 

Barley,  in  the  few  counties  where  it  is  grown  in  the  northern  border 
of  the  state,  is  in  better  condition  and  will  yield  a finer  cut,  perhaps  5 per 
cent  more  than  last  year. 

Other  Crops. — Potatoes  are  a good  crop  and  will  bring  higher  prices. 


Iowa 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  country  banks  of  Iowa  are  in  good  shape.  Their  deposits  have  held 
up  well  and  their  loan  demand  is  more  than  fair.  In  the  larger  centers, 
deposits  have  shown  a decrease,  but  this  decrease  is  largely  in  country  bank 
balances.  Iowa  banks  are  always  large  buyers  of  commercial  paper,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception.  About  60%  of  our  correspondents  have  reported 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  loaning  money  in  this  way,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  report  general  satisfaction  with  this  class  of  loans.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  a number  of  cases  bankers  were  practically  forced  into  exten- 
sions of  commercial  paper  loans  during  the  panic,  which,  though  it  did  not 
actually  inconvenience  them,  might  have  been  a source  of  trouble  if  the 
banks  had  been  hard  pushed.  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  among  the  bank- 
ers to  safeguard  themselves  even  more  carefully  for  the  crop-moving  strin- 
gency and  earlier  maturities  of  commercial  paper  is  one  phase  of  this  prepa- 
ration. The  crops  of  Iowa  are  so  diversified  that  there  is  no  great  currency 
demand  on  account  of  any  single  crop.  Only  about  20%  of  our  correspon- 
dents state  that  currency  shipments  will  be  needed  at  all  for  crop-moving 
purposes.  The  demand,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  distributed  among  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state  and  will  also  fall  on  Chicago.  Iowa  banks  very  rarely 
borrow  for  crop-moving  purposes,  nor  do  they  find  it  necessary  to  restrict 
credit  extended  to  their  local  merchants  and  manufacturers.  A few  bank- 
ers can  be  found  in  Iowa  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  law, 
but  the  general  sentiment  is  against  it.  One  correspondent  says : 

“We  do  not  believe  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  will  meet  the  annual  need 
for  currency  notes.  There  is  only  one  national  bank  in  the  country;  it  has 
$50,000  capital,  so  it  would  take  one  hundred  like  it  to  form  an  association, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  get  together.  You  can  also  see 
that  one  national  bank  in  a county  would  not  add  much  to  currency  supply. 
We  consider  the  law  of  no  importance  whatever. 

Another  correspondent  expresses  an  opinion  as  follows: 

“I  do  not  think  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  will  be  of  any  material  assist- 
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ance,  but  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  result  in  legislation  more 
comprehensive  in  scope.” 

An  opinion  very  generally  expressed  is  that  the  act  may  prove  of  benefit 
in  case  of  panic  by  increasing  the  supply  of  currency  in  the  reserve  centers 
and  making  it  possible  for  country  banks  to  secure  currency  shipments.  It 
is  noted  that  very  few  small  banks  have  bonds  on  hand  which  would  be 
available  for  use  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Trade  in  staple  lines,  such  as  groceries,  dry  goods,  wearing  apparel,  etc., 
is,  generally  speaking,  in  nearly  normal  condition.  In  other  lines,  however, 
the  country  merchants’  trade  is  very  dull.  In  the  cities,  retail  business  is 
slow  and  merchants  are  complaining.  Jobbers  report  a very  good  business 
for  July  thus  far,  and  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  crop  conditions  are 
warranting  country  buyers  to  put  in  good  stocks  for  the  coming  fall  trade. 

There  is  practically  no  manufacturing  in  Iowa  except  in  a few  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  therefore  its  condition  is  not  important  in  the  general 
summary.  There  appears  to  be  ample  employment  for  all  labor,  indeed, 
hands  are  scarce  in  the  farming  communities. 

Building  activity  has  barely  held  its  own,  which  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  general  conditions. 

Farm  lands  have  increased  in  price  to  some  extent  though  but  few 
sales  are  recorded.  In  most  districts  the  market  is  reported  very  slow.  In 
several  sections  there  is  a slight  tendency  towards  higher  prices  for  dry  farm 
lands  and  depreciated  prices  for  wet  lands. 

The  results  of  the  political  campaign  are  not  greatly  feared,  and  inas- 
much as  Iowa  is  not  a manufacturing  state,  little  apprehension  is  expressed 
of  the  effect  on  business  of  possible  tariff  revision. 

As  to  the  general  outlook,  our  correspondents  are  reasonably  hopeful. 
The  fact  that  the  state  depends  on  its  farm  and  not  on  its  factory  products, 
and  the  fact,  also,  that  the  crops  of  Iowa  this  year  will  net  an  extraordinarily 
large  amount,  make  it  seem  that  their  hopefulness  is  well  justified.  A Sioux 
City  banker  says : “As  we  are  not  largely  interested  in  manufacturing,  we 

have  at  no  time  felt  the  results  of  the  panic  seriously.”  Another  correspon  - 
dent says:  “I  should  say  that  business  is  fully  25%  under  a year  ago,  but 

that  the  general  outlook  for  the  fall  could  not  be  much  better  than  it  is 
at  this  time.”  Another  says:  “The  business  outlook  is  favorable  if  the  de- 

pression in  the  East  does  not  lower  the  markets  for  our  farm  products.” 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Iowa’s  production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1907  was  as  follows : Wheat 

(winter  and  spring)  7,653,000  bushels;  corn,  270,220,000  bushels;  oats,  108,- 
900,000  bushels;  rye,  947,000  bushels;  barley,  14,178,000  bushels;  hay,  4,900,- 
000  tons;  potatoes,  11,985,000  bushels.  The  indications  are  that  the  yield  of 
1908  for  almost  every  one  of  these  crops  will  exceed  these  figures.  Our  per- 
centages of  yields  as  compared  with  last  year  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  112 
per  cent;  corn,  105  per  cent;  oats,  103  per  cent;  rye,  104  per  cent;  barley, 
104  per  cent;  hay,  131  per  cent;  potatoes,  103  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  large 
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falling  off  in  the  Illinois  yield  of  corn  and  oats,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Iowa 
will  again  lead  in  their  production.  In  detail,  the  conditions  for  the  various 
crops  are  reported  as  follows: 

Wheat. — Growing  conditions  for  wheat,  which  of  course  is  not  an  im- 
portant crop  in  this  state,  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  crop,  which  is 
now  made,  is  of  exceptional  quality  and  more  than  average  yield.  A Sioux 
City  correspondent  states  that  the  threshing  shows  an  average  yield  of  about 
25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop,  which  is  the  standby  of  the  state,  is  helping  along 
the  return  of  prosperity  in  the  best  way  it  can,  since  the  yield  this  year  will 
likely  be  the  best  in  years,  taking  out  of  consideration  the  1906  bumper  crop. 
Despite  the  late  spring,  the  crop  is  doing  splendidly,  and  with  favorable  wea- 
ther conditions  from  now  on,  the  yield  will  be  up  to  expectations.  The 
long  continued  wet  weather  in  the  early  spring  will  cause  a late  maturity 
but  just  now  on  all  but  the  very  wet  land,  it  is  making  excellent  progress. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  has  been  harvested.  Its  growth  has  been  interfered 
with  the  same  way  as  corn,  by  too  much  rain  in  the  early  spring,  particularly 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections.  Moreover,  the  crop,  particularly  the 
late  crop,  appears  to  have  seriously  depreciated  during  July  and  August  on 
account  of  the  drouth  and  while  it  looked  good  in  the  field,  it  proved  to  be 
very  light  in  the  berry. 

Hay. — Iowa’s  1908  hay  crop  is  phenomenally  large.  Conditions  have  been 
ideal  for  its  growth.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Iowa  ordinarily  produces 
next  to  the  largest  crop  of  hay  in  the  union,  New  York  leading  by  a com- 
fortable margin. 

Other  Crops. — Rye  and  barley  both  promise  well.  They  have  had  no  par- 
ticularly unfavorable  conditions  to  contend  with. 

Potatoes  are  being  grown  on  an  increased  acreage  and  will  show  a very 
large  yield. 

Miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  buckwheat,  popcorn,  flaxseed,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  all  in  good  condition  and  of  good  average  yield. 

Altogether,  farmers  generally  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  out- 
look and  this  should  mean  greatly  improved  conditions  for  the  entire  state. 
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Indiana 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  banks  of  Indiana  are  enjoying  favorable  conditions.  Their  deposits 
all  but  equal  the  high  total  of  1907,  and  their  local  borrowing  demand  is 
not  so  great  but  that  they  can  comfortably  fill  it.  On  the  whole  it  is  less — 
perhaps  in  figures  about  4 per  cent — than  last  year.  This  is  shown  again 
in  the  fact  that  more  banks  are  buying  commercial  paper  than  formerly. 
In  almost  every  case  these  purchases  have  given  bankers  no  trouble. 

Indiana’s  requirements  for  currency  are  not  large  and  the  country  banks 
are  supplied  for  the  most  part  from  the  state’s  larger  cities.  There  will  not 
be  a heavy  demand  on  either  Chicago  or  New  York  for  crop  moving  either 
in  the  way  of  borrowed  money  or  currency.  The  few  localities  that  do 
require  rediscounts  will  not  need  more  than  usual. 

Bankers  of  this  state  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  will  have  no 
need  to  take  advantage  of  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  law  provisions,  either  in  the 
way  of  forming  associations  or  by  individual  bank  issues.  A few  of  the 
banks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  may  join  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  associa- 
tion if  necessary. 

Local  trade  throughout  the  state  is  almost  uniformly  dull.  In  fact  it  has 
decreased  anywhere  from  15  to  25  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  It  is  thought 
that  the  good  prices  the  crops  will  bring  will  materially  better  things  in  the 
fall,  and  though  the  merchants  are  not  taking  on  large  stocks  of  goods,  pre- 
ferring to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  yet  they  are  all  hopeful.  The  lumber 
business  and  lumber  products,  such  as  furniture,  building  materials,  etc.,  are 
suffering  most  perhaps;  hardware,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  necessity 
lines  are  in  better  shape.  Indeed,  some  show  an  increase  in  business  over 
last  year.  It  is  noted  that  trade  from  outside  the  state  is  coming  mostly 
from  the  West,  Eastern  trade  being  slack. 

The  retail  trade  in  the  larger  cities  has  been  much  better  than  antici- 
pated. In  spite  of  largely  decreased  output  and  level  wages,  prices  have 
remained  about  the  same.  In  part,  this  is  accounted  for  by  lower  cost  of  raw 
materials  in  many  lines. 

Collections  require  careful  attention. 

Though,  as  noted,  the  cost  of  labor  has  been  kept  up,  the  state  has  lost 
most  of  its  foreign  labor,  having  returned  to  Europe.  Many  men  are  idle 
or  working  only  part  time.  Here  and  there  are  encouraging  reports  of 
resumption  of  plants  with  full  forces. 

There  is  very  little  building  going  on,  and  real  estate  has  a sluggish 
market,  sales  being  few,  though  farm  lands  have  maintained  their  values. 

No  great  fear  is  expressed  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  presidential  campaign 
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nor  as  to  the  effect  of  possible  tariff  revision,  though  there  is  great  interest 
in  the  matter.  The  outlook,  on  the  whole,  is  considered  promising.  The  pros- 
pect for  valuable  though  not  bumper  crops  is  reassuring. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  Indiana  wheat  crop  of  1908  was  of  good  size  and  excellent 
quality.  Its  yield  approximated  that  1907,  which  was  34,000,000  bushels.  Its 
quality  was  noteworthy  and  will  bring  large  money  returns  to  the  farmers. 
The  crop  did  not  suffer  particularly  at  any  stage  of  its  growth  and  is  now 
made. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  is  spotted.  In  most  sections  it  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  there  is  complaint  almost  throughout  the  state  of  dry  weather. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  south-central  portion  where,  on  account  of 
drouth,  the  crop  will  be  no  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  normal 
yield.  All  through  the  southern  part  of  the  state  it  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late  and  needing  rain.  In  fact  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  crop 
is  said  to  be  burning  up. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  will  not  make  a very  good  showing.  In  the  north 
particularly,  too  much  rain  at  planting  time  and  drouth  since,  has  produced 
a stunted  growth  and  incomplete  filling  out.  July  saw  the  crop  badly  in  need 
of  rain.  Its  yield  will  be  at  least  10%  less  than  last  year,  which  was  con- 
siderably less  than  normal. 

Other  Crops. — Indiana  produces  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000 
bushels  of  rye  a year;  this  year’s  yield  should  be  about  that  figure.  Barley 
is  still  less  important,  with  an  average  crop  of  about  180,000  bushels.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  near  the  Kentucky  border,  tobacco  is  important  and 
this  year  it  shows  good  prospects.  The  hay  crop  of  1908  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  It  is  of  the  very  best  quality  and  is  an  encouraging  factor  to 
the  farmer. 
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Ohio 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Bankers  of  Ohio  are  experiencing  a good  demand  for  money  and  their 
loans  and  deposits  are  nearly  equal  to  last  year.  About  one-third  of  our 
correspondents  are  loaning  outside  of  their  territory,  but  of  these  a number 
are  decreasing  their  purchases  of  outside  paper.  On  account  of  the  heavier 
crops,  more  currency  than  usual  will  be  required,  though  the  total  demand 
is  not  great  at  any  time.  The  greater  part  of  this  demand  will  fall  on  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati.  The  banks  are  in  such  shape  that  they  will  not  need 
to  borrow  as  a general  rule  nor  to  restrict  local  credit  during  the  crop-mov- 
ing period.  None  of  the  cities  report  the  formation  of  currency  associations, 
though  the  banks  of  the  state  have  ample  capital  to  form  them  should  occa- 
sion arise.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  the  law  will  be  of 
use  in  that  it  will  enable  the  city  correspondents  of  country  banks  to  pay 
their  balances  in  cash,  or  as  much  of  them  as  is  needed. 

Trade  in  the  country  has  fallen  off  from  io  to  20%,  and  collections  have 
been  slow.  In  some  sections  both  are  now  picking  up  a little.  One  corres- 
pondent in  Toledo  reports  that  general  merchandise  trade  there  has  been 
only  80  to  90%  of  normal  and  now  shows  a decided  improvement.  One  mer- 
chant correspondent  in  Cincinnati,  having  a large  out  of  town  business,  states 
that  many  of  his  customers,  particularly  in  the  South,  who  under  normal 
conditions  keep  eminently  satisfactory  accounts,  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
payments.  For  this  reason,  a policy  of  holding  down  orders  has  been  pur- 
sued, which  has  naturally  curtailed  business  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Manufactured  woolen  products  have  not  materially  been  reduced  in  price, 
but  fabrics  containing  cotton  exclusively,  show  a substantial  decline.  In  the 
millinery  trade,  prices  are  somewhat  lower,  with  a tendency  to  become  more 
firm  and  slightly  higher,  but  any  material  advance  is  not  looked  for  before 
next  year. 

In  the  drug  and  chemical  lines,  which  must  really  be  classed  as 

necessities,  it  is  estimated  that  the  recession  of  business  is  from  12  to  15% 
from  the  normal.  Many  staple  drugs  are  lower  in  price  than  they  have  been 
for  several  years,  though  the  leading  articles  entering  into  their  production, 
such  as  alcohol,  are  higher  at  present  than  for  many  months  past.  The  price 
of  labor  in  this  line  remains  about  the  same,  for  the  reason  'that  it  is  either 
of  an  expert  Character,  or  common  labor  which  can  be  easily  replaced.  Col- 
lections are  fully  as  good  as  they  were  before  the  panic,  except  in  the  South, 
where  there  is  a tendency  to  ask  for  extensions  over  the  summer. 

Manufacturing  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  lines.  The  output 
has  very  materially  decreased  of  course  in  most  lines,  in  some  cases  40  to 
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60%,  but  many  factories  are  putting  more  men  at  work  each  week  and  length- 
ening the  hours  of  service  of  others.  Jobbers  report  the  volume  of  sales  from 
15  to  20%  below  last  year,  with  collections  fairly  satisfactory.  Wages  have 
about  held  their  own.  Raw  materials  are  in  some  cases  cheaper,  but  manu- 
facturers feel  that  they  cannot  well  reduce  prices  of  the  finished  products  in 
proportion,  as,  at  the  time  materials  advanced,  prices  to  consumers  were  not 
advanced  and  the  manufacturers  stood  the  burden  themselves. 

One  correspondent  believes  it  conservative  to  say  that  the  iron  and 

steel  business  of  tha  state  is  being  run  with  about  one-half  the 
number  of  men  formerly  employed.  The  inability  of  the  railroads 
to  purchase  supplies  as  freely  as  formerly  is  held  to  be,  in  some 

measure,  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  manufacturing  business  generally. 
For  example,  in  the  paint  industry,  the  goods  consumed  by  railways 
have  decreased  20  to  30%.  In  the  white  lead  industry,  the  cost  of 
raw  material  (pig  lead)  has  been  $4  of  a cent  to  cent  less  than  the  average 

for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  while  manufactured  goods  have  been  rela- 

tively a little  higher,  declines  in  these  not  having  kept  pace  with  declines  in 
the  metal.  Trade  in  this  industry  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  but  this  has  been  more  than  made  up  in  the  middle  and  western 
portions  of  the  country.  In  an  allied  industry,  that  of  paints  and  varnishes,  it 
is  reported  that  there  is  a slight  gain  over  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of 
materials  has  been  in  some  cases  lower  and  they  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain prices.  Collections  have  been  about  the  best  ever  known. 

Special  machinery  lines  show  a material  falling  off.  One  correspondent 
reports  that  they  are  estimating  on  about  one-half  as  much  work  as  in  former 
times  and  they  know  of  no  large  contracts  to  come  up  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  They  remark  that  notwithstanding  newspaper  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, prospects  for  business  in  their  line  during  the  next  six  months  do  not 
look  encouraging. 

A manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  states  that  they  have  not  reduced 
the  number  of  their  factory  employees,  that  their  orders  have  mate- 
rially increased,  and  that  their  prospects  for  the  largest  trade  in  the  history 
of  their  company  in  1908,  are  good. 

The  rubber  industry  reports  business  continuing  good,  somewhat  better 
than  last  year  at  this  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  conditions  vary  greatly  in 
different  lines,  but  that  the  general  trend  is  conservatively  favorable.  These 
reports  are  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  our  bank  correspondents  in  the  large 
cities.  One  in  Cincinnati  says:  “The  financial  situation  here  is  slowly  but 
steadily  improving.  During  the  past  90  days  we  have  had  no  large  failures, 
our  manufacturers  have  not  closed  down,  labor  has  been  quite  well  employed, 
and  while  the  volume  of  general  business  has  been  less  than  in  1907,  it  will 
compare  quite  favorably  with  1905  and  1906.  The  crop  movement  will  give  an 
impetus  towards  a general  awakening,  and  were  the  political  atmosphere  eli- 
minated, we  might  expect  great  improvement  in  all  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  before  the  snow  flies.” 

Regarding  collections,  one  banker  says:  “Collections  have  been  some- 

what slower  but  the  actual  losses  have  been  less  than  expected.  No  doubt, 
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some  are  having  a hard  struggle  to  keep  going  during  these  dull  times  with 
reduced  profits,  and  all  may  not  succeed,  but  I think  there  is  a better  feel- 
ing now  and  a hope  that  brighter  days  are  near.” 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — As  is  the  case  in  Ohio’s  neighboring  states,  the  wheat  crop  is  of 
unusually  good  quality.  Though  the  acreage  planted  has  decreased  some- 
what, the  total  yield  is  near  the  average  one  of  last  year.  The  grain  was 
troubled  somewhat  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state  by  joint-worms, 
and  the  yield  is  considerably  less.  Over  the  rest  of  the  state,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  serious  impediment  to  its  growth. 

Corn. r-^The  corn  crop  of  Ohio  will  be  abundant.  Last  year  it  approxi- 
mated 120,000,000  bushels.  This  year  it  should  be  fully  20%  in  excess  of  this 
production. . Except  near  the  border  line  of  Indiana,  growing  conditions  have 
been  ideal  and  the  crop  is  from  two  to  four  weeks  ahead  of  its  condition  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  In  some  counties  there  will  be  the  best  crop  they 
have  had  in  years  and  it  is  now  making  rapid  growth. 

Oats. — The  bulk  of  the  oats  crop  of  Ohio  is  grown  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  where,  though  in  some  sections  needing  rain,  the  oats  generally 
are  in  good  condition.  Its  yield  will  hardly  equal  that  of  last  year,  which  was 
nearly  36,000,000  bushels. 

Other  Crops. — But  very  little  rye  is  grown  in  Ohio,  the  production  for 
1907  being  305,000  bushels.  This  year,  the  crop  should  be  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  as  it  is  in  good  shape. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  barley  of  which  the  production  was 
184,000  bushels  in  1907. 

Hay  is  an  excellent  crop,  from  25  to'  30%  in  excess  of  last  year’s  com- 
fortable production.  Growing  conditions  have  been  unusually  favorable  for 
all  kinds  of  grasses. 

Potatoes  are  extensively  grown  in  this  state  and  they  promise  well. 

Small  fruits  and  peaches  and  apples  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Tobacco,  where  it  is  grown,  is  a smaller  crop  than  last  year,  though  it 
is  not  an  important  factor. 
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Michigan 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Deposits  are  lower  in  Michigan  banks  than  last  year.  Deposits  of  banks 
in  Detroit  fell  off  about  5%  during  the  three  months  succeeding  November 
1st  last,  but  have  recovered  and  are  today  3%  above  the  general  average 
for  the  year  of  1907.  Their  savings  deposits  do  not  show  gains  but  are  sur- 
prisingly good  considering  the  labor  conditions,  the  loss  in  that  department 
coming  from  the  larger  sums  withdrawn  for  investment.  The  money  demand 
has  not  been  quite  as  active  as  the  bankers  would  like  to  see  it,  yet  it  is 
improving  nicely  and  there  is  no  reason  for  serious  complaint.  Our  figures 
show  that  loans  are  about  equal  in  amount  to  last  year.  The  downward 
tendency  of  rates  is  also  a displeasing  factor  to  the  bankers.  Many  have  had 
recourse  to  commercial  paper  loans  which  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  dur- 
ing the  panic.  In  Grand  Rapids  deposits  have  shrunk  to  correspond  some- 
what with  the  lessened  lines  of  active  loans.  Savings  deposits  here  have 
held  up  well,  considering  the  reduced  earnings  of  wage-earners. 

Michigan  is  a state  of  so  many  crops  and  industries  that  currency  ship- 
ments amount  to  practically  nothing,  and  the  local  centers  are  able  to  sup- 
ply substantially  the  whole  demand.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  banks  to  rediscount  or  to  curtail  their  customers’  line  of  credit. 

National  banks  are  few  in  Michigan,  the  state  laws  being  more  favorable 
for  most  localities.  Therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  Aldrich  Act  will  not 
likely  be  taken  advantage  of  except  possibly  in  Detroit.  One  correspondent 
epitomizes  the  general  opinion  when  he  says:  “I  consider  the  Vreelana- 
Aldrich  law  a makeshift  experiment  and  do  not  think  the  country  banks  will 
try  to  avail  themselves  of  its  possible  advantages.  There  is  too  much  ma- 
chinery to  it.  They  will  look  to  the  banks  in  the  centers  to  provide  the 
currency  as  before,  as  they  have  the  required  securities  for  deposit  and  are 
close  enough  together  to  make  the  plan  available  if  it  is  any  good.” 

The  trade  of  country  merchants  has  dropped  off  very  considerably 
since  last  fall,  and  collections  are  hard  to  make.  Those  who  do  a cash  busi- 
ness are  better  satisfied.  The  state  has  a great  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  varied  character.  Though  factories  have  been  running  short-handed 
and  with  reduced  output  there  is  much  of  encouragement  in  many  lines. 
One  banker  observes  that  there  is  no  sign  of  actual  weakness  at  any  point, 
as  those  industries  which  are  not  running  at  full  capacity  have  accumulated 
sufficient  surplus  during  the  past  eight  years  to  place  them  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion to  meet  a contraction  of  business  which  might  extend  for  several  months. 

The  furniture  industry,  having  its  center  at  Grand  Rapids,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  state.  It  shows  a serious  reduction  in  volume ; prob- 
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ably  from  50  to  65%  of  last  year’s  business  is  a safe  estimate,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  manufacturers  are  reported  to  be  strong  and  able  to  carry  them- 
selves through  the  period  of  light  sales. 

The  automobile  industry  of  Detroit  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and 
in  fact,  Detroit  leads  all  other  cities  as  a manufacturing  center  of  this  luxury. 
One  of  the  largest  factories  there  reports  that  it  has  been  working  day 
and  night  shifts,  and  in  two  weeks  it  will  be  exceeding  its  output  during 
the  high  tide  in  1907.  All  of  the  Detroit  automobile  companies  are  reported 
to  have  conditions  nearly  as  favorable.  This  is  the  brightest  single  feature 
in  the  general  business  conditions  of  this  city.  The  shipyard  and  car  manu- 
facturing industries  there  are  practically  at  a standstill.  Their  stove  plants 
are  running  at  75%  of  their  capacity.  Drug  manufacturing  concerns  are 
doing  about  a normal  business.  One  believes  that  if  the  present  promise  of 
good  staple  crops  are  realized,  the  slow  recovery  which  we  have  noted  during 
the  last  few  months  will  receive  a substantial  impetus.  In  the  wholesale  drug 
line,  buying  is  slow,  as  country  merchants  have  become  accustomed  to  a hand- 
to-mouth  policy  which  they  are  likely  to  preserve  throughout  the  fall,  per- 
haps throughout  the  year.  High  prices  of  merchandise  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  but  wholesalers  were  compelled  to  take  less  in  closing 
out  large  stocks  on  hand  the  fore  part  of  this  year.  However,  prices  have 
since  gotten  down  to  rock  bottom  and  the  tendency  is  upward  again.  Stocks 
are  now  low,  and  it  is  said  that  the  prospects  are  more  encouraging  for 
the  resumption  of  normal  activity  than  they  have  appeared  to  be  for  some 
time  past. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  line,  the  depression  was  not  felt  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  other  lines,  and  although  the  price  of  hides  was  perhaps  artifi- 
cially boosted  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  collapse,  and  leather 
also  advanced  quite  materially,  there  was  no  great  advance  in  the  prices  of 
shoes,  consequently,  this  line  has  not  felt  the  depression  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  trade  in  general  reports  that  orders  for  this  fall  are  from  10 
to  20%  less  than  for  1907,  which  was  a phenomenal  year. 

Wholesale  groceries  report  that  conditions  have  shown  an  improve- 
ment since  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  volume  of  trade  now  is  fully 
up  to  a year  ago.  Prices  have  not  materially  declined.  In  fact,  in  some 
instances,  they  are  slightly  higher  than  a year  ago.  There  is  no  serious 
complaint  regarding  collections. 

Sales  in  the  rubber  business,  both  mechanical  and  hard  rubber,  have 
increased  nearly  30%  over  the  same  period  in  1907.  This  is  accounted  for 
very  largely  by  an  increase  in  the  automobile  and  bicycle  tire  business  of 
about  40%. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  reported  as  much  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  than  it  was  last  year;  the  output  greater;  the  cost  of  material  less; 
labor  about  the  same,  and  no  trouble  with  collections. 

The  white  lead  business,  so  far  as  the  general  public  consumption  is 
concerned,  is  very  nearly  or  quite  up  to  last  year’s  mark,  but  sales  to  rail- 
roads show  a falling  off. 

The  breakfast  food  industry  at  Battle  Creek  and  elsewhere  has  now 
assumed  almost  normal  conditions,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  year’s  business 
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will  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  at  least  20%.  The  cost  of  material, 
particularly  malt  and  corn  products,  has  greatly  increased  in  price  over 
that  of  1907. 

The  present  situation  in  the  threshing  machine  industry  remains  just 
about  as  it  did  a year  ago,  with  the  same  future  outlook.  The  cost  of 
merchandise  and  material  is  very  little  less  and  price  of  labor  is  not  di- 
minished; present  status  of  collections  not  quite  as  good  as  one  year  ago 
because  of  the  depression. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  Northern  Peninsula  is  in  a changing  condi- 
tion. The  price  of  copper  dropped  from  26  cents  per  pound  to  12  cents, 
but  a material  amount  of  copper  metal  has  been  produced  in  excess  of  any 
past  consumptive  demand.  This  will  prevent  any  immediate  appreciation  in 
prices  until  such  accumulation  has  been  absorbed.  Another  year  of  small 
earnings  for  producing  copper  mines  is  therefore  looked  forward  to  by  the 
bankers.  The  demand  for  copper  has  been  improving  steadily  of  late,  caus- 
ing a rise  to  13J4  011  August  1st,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  there  will  be 
a sufficient  general  improvement  in  business  to  prevent  any  lower  quota- 
tion. The  drop  in  the  price  of  the  metal  resulted  in  the  wholesale  cutting 
of  dividends  and  a reduction  of  10%  in  wages,  but  as  the  mining  companies 
did  not  restrict  their  product,  but  few  men  were  discharged,  and  those  as 
a rule  were  incompetent.  On  this  account,  the  business  of  local  trades  people 
did  not  suffer  much  on  account  of  the  panic. 

The  outlook  for  any  marked  activity  in  the  iron  ore  business  is  not 
considered  very  bright  and  is  not  expected  for  at  least  a year.  It  is  said 
that  the  iron  hoisted  from  the  mines  last  winter  has  not  been  shipped, 
and  that  the  only  ore  that  is  being  sent  to  the  market  at  this  time  is  just 
what  is  being  mined.  The  mines  have  reduced  their  force  about  60%  during 
the  past  six  months. 

There  has  been  a decided  let-up  in  lumbering  operations  in  the  North- 
ern Peninsula,  but  this  is  becoming  less  and  less  a factor  in  the  employment 
of  labor  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  used  to  be  the  all-important  industry. 

To  return  to  a consideration  of  conditions  in  the  entire  state,  it  is 

noted  that  labor  conditions  are,  as  a rule,  satisfactory.  Not  many  men  are 
idle,  and  where  they  have  been  laid  off,  it  has  been  only  a temporary  matter. 
They  appear  to  have  understood  the  situation,  and  no  particular  trouble  has 
been  experienced. 

Building  seems  to  have  barely  held  its  own  in  the  country,  though 
in  Detroit  it  has  shown  a marked  increase  from  about  $326,000  in  January, 
1908,  to  $1,338,000  in  June.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  cites  figures 
to  show  that  real  estate  transfers  in  that  city  have  also  held  up  well  though 
the  total  does  not  equal  that  of  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  Lands 
in  the  country  have  maintained  values,  but  sales  are  very  few. 

A number  of  bankers  are  apprehensive  of  the  disquieting  effects  of 

the  coming  campaign,  though  they  are  sanguine  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
provement in  business  after  the  uncertainty  is  over.  Many  believe  that  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  needed. 
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Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop,  which  is  harvested,  had  favorable  growing 
conditions  and  yielded  very  well.  The  yield  of  this  grain  in  Michigan  does 
not  cut  much  figure  in  the  total  production  of  the  country. 

Corn. — The  conditions  of  cold  wet  weather  at  planting  time  found  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  are  duplicated  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan.  How- 
ever, unless  the  recent  drouth  has  made  greater  damage  than  is  estimated, 
the  crop  will  show  a good  yield  everywhere.  Our  Grand  Rapids  corre- 
spondent, however,  differs  with  us  in  saying  that  the  corn  crop  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the  lateness  in  planting  and  the  bad 
condition  of  the  soil  owing  to  the  continuous  rain  just  at  planting  time. 
We  may  say  that  our  reports  indicate  that  this  condition  was  overcome 
after  the  rains  ceased,  and  that  during  the  first  part  of  July  the  grain  had 
made  sufficient  progress  to  promise  a good  yield,  provided  the  present 
drouth  is  not  protracted  too  long. 

Oats  are  fairly  good,  though  they  had  a poor  start.  Later  conditions 
were  more  favorable,  and  the  grain  as  harvested  shows  a considerably  better 
yield  than  last  year’s  poor  crop  and  fully  up  to  the  normal. 

Rye. — Michigan  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  rye  in  the  country, 
and  this  year’s  crop  should  be  a little  better  than  normal  though  the  acreage 
has  been  slightly  decreased. 

Barley  is  a good  average  crop,  though  little  is  raised. 

Other  Crops. — Hay  will  be  a fine  crop  running  from  25  to  50%  better 
than  in  1907. 

Potatoes,  which  are  very  largely  grown  in  Michigan,  promise  exceed- 
ingly well.  Weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  sugar  beet 
crop,  except  in  certain  portions  where  there  has  been  some  lack  of  rain. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  fairly  good  for  small  fruits.  Peaches  prom- 
ise moderately  well  and  grapes  exceedingly  well,  but  most  tree  fruits  ex- 
cept peaches  were  greatly  damaged  by  excessive  rains  at  blooming  time. 
This  is  especially  true  of  apples,  cherries,  and  plums. 
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Wisconsin 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  financial  situation  in  Wisconsin  is  mixed.  In  that  portion  of  the 
state  where  lumbering  is  carried  on,  banks  have  been  compelled  to  carry 
over  their  customers  to  a large  extent,  and  on  that  account  it  is  doubted  if 
they  have  much  surplus  funds  at  present.  In  other  parts  of  the  state,  it  is 
believed  that  money  has  been  accumulating,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  the  banks  for  the  past  sixty  days  have  been  preparing  for  moving 
the  crops.  Our  Milwaukee  correspondents  state  that  local  banks  are  much 
stronger  in  surplus  funds  than  usual.  The  outlook  is  that  the  demand  will 
be  very  heavy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  there 
has  been  greater  preparation  to  care  for  it  than  usual.  The  state,  outside 
of  Milwaukee,  shows  a slight  falling  off  in  deposits  and  loans,  with  a demand 
for  accommodation  averaging  from  fair  to  good.  Over  80%  of  the  banks 
reporting  are  buyers  of  commercial  paper,  but  report  a decrease  in  their 
holdings  at  this  time,  some  due  to  local  demand  and  others  to  the  low 
rates.  In  almost  every  case  this  line  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  reports  received  are  as  follows : 

“Our  purchase  of  commercial  paper  during  the  stringency  proved  satis- 
factory and  were  paid  promptly  when  due  without  any  extensions  or  re- 
newals.” 

“Our  purchases  of  commercial  paper  during  the  stringency  turned  out 
fine.  We  had  about  $1,200,000,  of  which  $250,000  was  due  in  November  and 
December,  $20,000  was  temporarily  hung  up,  and  we  had  a loss  of  $3,500. 
Everything  else  was  paid.” 

“Our  purchases  of  commercial  paper  during  the  financial  stringency 
proved  very  satisfactory.  During  last  November,  December,  and  January 
our  deposits  decreased  nearly  $200,000,  and  we  were  able  to  meet  this  and 
always  show  a good  reserve  on  hand,  on  account  of  having  about  that  amount 
of  commercial  paper  maturing.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  paper,  we  should 
have  had  a large  line  of  bills  payable.  Our  commercial  paper  was  all  paid, 
and  we  think  more  of  it  than  ever.” 

Wisconsin’s  large  dairying  interests  and  the  extent  to  which  crop  diver- 
sification exists,  reduces  crop-moving  demands  at  this  season  both  in  bor- 
rowing and  currency  shipments  to  an  amount  which  is  but  slightly  larger 
than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  prospect  for  larger  crops  will  in- 
crease the  currency  shipments  to  a few  localities,  the  demand  throughout 
the  state  being  practically  uniform  with  last  year.  Borrowing  by  banks  is 
very  small  in  any  year,  and  this  is  no  exception. 


Comment  on  our  new  Currency  Law  varies  greatly.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  opinions  are  as  follows: 

“Do  not  think  the  law  will  meet  the  need  for  currency.  Associations 
of  any  nature  not  likely  here.  Believe  this  law  to  be  a mistake  from  nearly 
any  standpoint/’ 

“Believe  the  bill  to  be  the  worst  piece  of  legislation  the  G.  O.  *P.  has 
enacted  in  many  a year.” 

“We  feel  that  a step  has  been  taken,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
improve  the  law.  To  the  extent  that  a beginning  or  attempt  has  been  made, 
we  believe  it  will  be  easier  to  get  what  may  be  considered  the  proper  legis- 
lation.” 

“The  act  will,  we  think,  cover  and  meet  safely  and  surely  such  needs  as 
those  of  last  fall.  Probably  no  such  occasion  will  arise  this  year.” 

“I  believe  the  act  will  relieve  when  needed;  that  is,  not  annually. 
These  notes  are  secured  and  are  not  asset  or  credit  currency,  therefore  their 
issue  will  neither  produce  distrust  nor  inflation,  as  the  tax  will  prevent  that 
calamity.  Milwaukee  and  a few  outside  banks  have  taken  initiatory  steps 
to  organize  under  the  act.” 

The  volume  of  trade  outside  of  the  largest  city  is  estimated  to  have 
fallen  off  about  15%,  and  collections  are  a little  less  than  fair.  Milwaukee 
says  that  up  to  the  last  two  weeks  there  was  very  little  change,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a decided  improvement,  and  the  sentiment  is  quite 
general  that  this  improvement  will  continue.  However,  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  collections  to  be  slow  during  the  summer  months.  A correspondent  at 
an  interior  point  reports  that  the  total  sales  for  1908  are  a little  better 
than  for  1907,  but  investigation  shows  that  this  increase  is  in  the  grocery 
and  provision  end  of  the  business  and  that  drugs,  hardware,  and  men’s 
furnishing  departments  all  show  a falling  off.  In  other  words,  customers 
are  buying  heavily  in  the  necessities  but  not  in  other  things  except  food 
stuffs.  Merchandise  is  costing  but  little  less  than  a year  ago.  The  volume 
of  business  done  on  a credit  basis  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  many  of 
the  best  paying  customers  being  compelled  to  ask  for  credit  accommodations. 

The  manufacturing  situation  in  general  is  said  to  be  continually  becom- 
ing better  and  is  expected  to  improve  considerably  after  the  election.  A 
correspondent  in  the  lumber  trade  says: 

“Speaking  of  the  lumber  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  a northern  pine 
manufacturer,  would  say  that  the  volume  of  shipments  this  year  is  probably 
not  over  50  to  60%  of  previous  years.  However,  this  is  not  entirely  caused 
by  the  hard  times,  but  part  of  it  from  sawmills  going  out  of  commission 
after  cutting  all  of  their  available  timber.  I should  say  the  real  trade  on 
pine  would  be  70%  of  last  year.  The  price  of  labor  is  10  to  15%  below 
last  year.  Collections  are  good  except  in  a few  isolated  cases  of  large 
dealers  in  the  cities  who  are  carrying  heavier  stocks  and  more  accounts 
than  they  should.  Collections  from  the  country  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  last  year.  Basing  our  opinion  on  inquiries  and  actual  sales,  I 
cannot  see  much  to  enthuse  about  for  the  near  future,  though  there  seems 
to  be  a little  better  feeling  among  manufacturers  and  prices  have  no  doubt 
touched  bottom,  and  there  is  a hardening  perhaps  on  a number  of  items.” 
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In  the  packing  industry,  local  trade  is  reported  as  not  quite  as  good 
as  last  year;  collections  about  normal;  the  total  business  somewhat  greater 
owing  largely  to  the  export  trade. 

Dealers  in  farm  implements  and  machinery  report  a falling  off  in  busi- 
ness over  a year  ago,  and  that  at  present  it  is  quieter  than  usual,  but  with 
fine  crops  already  assured  in  some  sections,  conditions  are  expected  to 
improve  slowly  from  now  on  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  by  which  time 
quite  a decided  revival  is  expected,  though  a change  in  the  administration 
might  cause  some  postponement.  A conservative  policy  has  been  pursued 
and  only  such  raw  material  has  been  purchased  as  is  needed  to  meet  the 
actual  orders  in  sight.  Reports  on  collections  in  this  line  are  contradictory. 
For  example,  one  correspondent  reports  collections  as  being  quite  slow  and 
another  says  that  collections  have  been  as  good,  in  fact,  decreased  volume 
of  business  considered,  fully  equal  to  a year  ago. 

Turning  to  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  situation  appears 
to  be  well  expressed  in  the  following: 

“The  volume  of  business  has  been  very  much  below  that  of  last  year. 
Our  line  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  business  depressions,  because 
users  of  machinery  will  not  make  any  purchases  if  they  are  not  running 
their  plants  well  up  to  capacity.  There  has  been  some  reduction  in  cost 
of  raw  materials,  but  little  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  unless  there  is  a material 
reduction  in  cost  of  living,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  permanent 
decrease  in  wages  except  in  certain  branches  of  trade  where  unreasonable 
demands  of  the  laboring  classes  were  acceded  to  during  the  boom  times. 
Collections  have  generally  been  satisfactory,  and  we  have  had  practically  no 
losses.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  indications  of  a revival 
in  business.  We  believe  that  it  will  come  slowly,  but  feel  that  this  will  not 
be  undesirable,  provided  there  is  a steady  improvement.” 

The  reports  on  metal  furniture  and  household  utensils  show  a decline 
in  volume  of  about  25%.  One  manufacturer  in  the  latter  line  says: 

“Business  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  since  the  panic,  as  a great  many 
manufacturers  are  cutting  prices  beyond  all  reason  and  beyond  what  costs 
warrant,  undoubtedly  in  an  effort  to  secure  a large  volume  of  business  in 
order  to  cover  overhead  expenses.  In  consequence,  trade  is  rather  demoral- 
ized, and  buyers  having  no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  prices  which  are 
being  offered,  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  reducing  their  stocks  wherever 
they  can.” 

The  cost  of  labor  has  declined  only  about  5%,  but  its  efficiency  is  greater 
by  a considerable  percentage  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  past 
three  years.  But  little  inclination  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  number 
employed.  Collections  have  been  very  good ; with  few  past  due  accounts ; 
in  fact,  fully  up  to  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  The  cost  of  raw 
material  has  declined  about  10%  with  a decrease  in  purchases  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  metals  of  possibly  60%.  Some  of  the  best  concerns  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  policy  of  reducing  their  stock  and  liquidating  their  bank- 
ing liabilities.  Business  has  shown  improvement  since  July  1st  and  a steady 
percentage  of  gain  from  month  to  month  is  expected,  based,  of  course, 
upon  the  present  prospects  for  good  crops. 
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Brewers  report  that  the  prohibition  agitation,  the  limiting  of  saloons 
in  many  municipalities,  and  the  voting  out  of  licenses  under  local  option 
laws  in  recent  elections,  have  materially  affected  the  brewing  industry  and 
the  liquor  traffic  in  general.  They  believe  the  future  prospect  to  be  more 
encouraging.  To  counteract  the  prohibition  sentiment,  they  are  adopting 
a conservative  policy  and  are  hopeful  that  fairly  liberal  legislation  will 
ensue  from  a thorough  discussion  and  better  understanding  of  the  question, 
and  thereby  insure  greater  stability  for  the  industry.  In  marked  contrast 
to  this  is  the  report  from  a malting  correspondent  who  states : “The  late 
depression  in  business  has  not  been  felt  by  our  company.  Our  sales  have 
been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  business.” 

Leather  tanners  report  on  the  whole  that  business  is  equal  to  last  year 
at  this  time,  having  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few  months.  Manu- 
facturers in  some  sections  of  the  country  have  been  backward  about  placing 
their  orders;  but  since  all  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  retailers  are  moderate,  the  prospects  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  are  promising,  as  the  depleted  stocks  will  have  to  be  replenished  shortly, 
which  will  undoubtedly  bring  a marked  demand  upon  the  manufacturers. 
Prices  of  the  finished  product  ruled  lower  this  year  than  during  the  first 
half  of  1907,  but  they  are  firming  up  considerably,  and  while  the  advance 
is  not  yet  in  keeping  with  the  phenomenal  advance  in  the  price  of  all  stock, 
it  reaches  quite  a little  way  in  that  direction.  The  raw  stock  used  appears 
to  be  in  a strong  position,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  unless  it  recedes  somewhat  in  value,  tanners  expect  to  make  other 
advances  in  the  price  of  their  product.  Labor  prices  have  not  changed, 
and  collections  are  reported  very  satisfactory  with  but  few  exceptions  during 
the  first  half  of  1908. 

The  zinc  and  lead  mining  industry  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
state  has  fallen  away  about  one-half.  Eastern  capitalists  have  recently 
acquired  control  of  some  of  the  best  mining  properties  in  this  district, 
which  promises  a great  uplift  to  the  situation.  These  people  are  well  known 
to  the  mining  world  by  reason  of  their  success  in  the  Joplin  fields,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  district  will  be  thoroughly  developed. 

The  labor  situation  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory,  especially  in  view 
of  the  report  from  some  industries  of  increased  efficiency.  One  plant 
working  1,200  men  as  against  2,200  last  year,  reports  that  the  output 
does  not  show  a corresponding  decrease,  as  the  men  are  all  anxious 
to  hold  their  jobs  and  attend  strictly  to  business.  Efficiency  is  counting 
for  a great  deal  more  than  it  did  with  but  very  little  reduction  in  wages. 
A great  many  of  the  foreign  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
reduction  in  the  northern  mines  have  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  surplus  of  labor  is  employed  on  public  works. 

There  has  been  a slight  falling  off  in  building  and  construction,  except 
at  points  where  the  decreased  cost  of  material  has  stimulated  construction. 

Farm  lands  on  the  whole  have  increased  in  volume  but  sales  are  few. 

The  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  political  situation  bring 
out  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  tariff  revision  should  be  settled  and  set- 
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tied  quickly,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  result,  even  in  case  of  a slight  decrease 
in  the  tariff,  would  be  better  than  the  present  uncertainty.  Banks  are  ex- 
pecting considerable  discussion  of  the  questions  of  postal  savings  banks 
and  the  insurance  of  deposits,  as  embodied  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties,  and  are  looking  forward  with  marked  interest  to  the  final 
outcome.  One  writer  believes  politics  will  have  less  effect  than  heretofore 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  through  the  worst  and  that  a change  in 
the  administration  would  bring  nothing  really  radical.  A democratic  presi- 
dent and  a republican  senate  would  make  for  conservatism  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  immature  legislation,  which  would  be  a valuable  gain  for  business. 

With  the  present  prospect  for  good  crops,  a large  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  is  expected.  Merchants  had  been  buying  more 
than  their  requirements,  and  while  there  is  still  some  stuff  on  their  shelves, 
they  have  learned  a lesson  in  the  past  eight  months,  and  there  has  been 
good  housecleaning  in  all  lines  of  business.  Manufacturers  as  well  have 
cleaned  up  a great  deal  of  their  surplus  stock  and  know  better  how  they 
stand.  There  appears  to  be  a desire  for  and  an  expectation  of  a gradual 
increase,  which  will  be  the  best  thing  possible  for  the  country. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

This  year’s  prospects  for  the  farmers  are  very  favorable.  , 

Wheat. — The  acreage  in  wheat  has  not  changed  materially,  with  a 
slightly  larger  yield,  though  this  crop  has  been  of  steadily  decreasing  im- 
portance. 

Corn  will  show  a fair  increase  over  last  year’s  crop,  in  spite  of  the 
backward  season  and  drowning  out  on  low  lands.  According  to  our  last 
reports  it  is  growing  rapidly  and  gaining.  Prospects  appear  to  be  constantly 
improving,  and  except  for  the  possibility  of  drouth  being  too  long  con- 
tinued, farmers  would  appear  to  be  warranted  in  predicting  a fairly  good 
crop.  The  crop  shows  a considerable  luck  of  uniformity,  but  on  the  whole 
is  normal,  the  prospect  being  for  a crop  more  nearly  approaching  the  yield 
of  1905  and  1906. 

Oats. — Wisconsin’s  yield  of  oats  last  year  was  much  less  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  This  year’s  crop  shows  a decided  increase  over  last  year  of 
at  least  25%  and  ranging  up  to  the  average.  The  yield  throughout  the  state 
has  shown  a most  uniform  increase.  In  the  south-central  portion  the  heads 
were  blasted  by  some  unknown  cause,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  very  great 
damage.  The  only  rust  reported  was  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
state,  but  the  grain  there  had  a fine  stand  and  heavy  growth.  Some  slight 
damage  from  green  bug  was  reported  in  Waupaca  County. 

Rye. — Wisconsin  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  rye,  last  year’s  crop 
being  about  an  average.  There  is  a substantially  increased  yield  this  year, 
amounting  to  between  15  and  20%  on  a practically  unchanged  acreage,  the 
greatest  increase  in  yield  being  shown  in  Chippewa,  Lafayette,  Waukesha, 
and  Racine  counties. 
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Barley  has  done  well,  and,  aided  by  an  increased  acreage,  will  prob- 
ably equal  the  crop  of  1906,  the  crop  being  heaviest  in  the  counties  south  and 
southwest  of  Green  Bay. 

Hay. — Wisconsin  being  a dairying  state,  the  hay  crop  is  of  great  im- 
portance. With  very  few  exceptions  it  is  reported  as  being  much  better 
than  last  year,  and  in  quite  a number  of  cases  the  largest  yield  they  have 
ever  had  and  of  good  quality.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  region  around 
Lake  Winnebago,  and  in  Green  County  the  yield  is  reported  to  be  phenom- 
enal. 

Other  Crops. — Potatoes  are  reported  almost  without  exception  to  be  much 
better  than  last  year. 

Tobacco  is  reported  to  be  in  fine  condition  with  prospects  for  a sub- 
stantially larger  crop. 

In  the  cattle  and  dairy  country,  the  outlook  is  not  considered  favor- 
able, due  to  the  low  prices  which  farmers  were  paid  for  stock  last 
fall,  the  failure  of  last  year’s  corn  crop  with  the  present  high  prices,  and 
the  drop  in  the  price  of  cheese. 


Kentucky 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Louisville  banks  report  that  money  is  abundant  but  deposits  throughout 
the  state  show  a slight  falling  off.  Loans  outside  of  the  large  cities  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  deposits,  owing 
to  the  borrowings  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tobacco.  In  the  manufacturing 
centers  the  demand  is  light  and  rates  are  low,  with  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  bankers  to  scrutinize  paper  very  closely.  One  feature  of  the  situation  is 
an  increased  investment  demand  for  good  bonds,  especially  short  underlying 
issues.  Reserves  are  unusually  high  and  bankers  are  preparing  for  a rather 
active  market  for  money  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  and  it  is  believed 
that  commercial  demands  will  justify  this  preparation.  The  country  banks 
have  all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  local  demands;  owing  to  the  tobacco 
situation  and  they  have  no  money  to  invest  in  outside  commercial  paper. 
The  volume  of  demands  on  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  for  crop-moving  cur- 
rency is  uncertain,  due  to  the  pooling  of  tobacco  which  is  in  prospect  and 
some  rediscounting  is  expected. 

The  new  currency  law  is  not  expected  to  affect  country  banks  and  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  are  relied  on  to  complete  the  necessary  organization 
under  the  act.  Banks  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  carry  but  a small  per- 
centage of  their  loans  in  commercial  paper  or  bonds,  which  will  prevent  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  law  in  case  of  stringency,  and  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  course  the  tax  is  too  high. 

The  volume  of  trade  has  shown  a substantial  falling  off  of  almost  20%, 
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and  collections  have  fallen  off  in  proportion;  and  retail  dealers  say  that  their 
business  is  at  a low  and  unsatisfactory  ebb.  The  turn  of  the  tide  is  hoped 
for  this  fall,  especially  if  tobacco  moves  promptly,  Louisville  dealers  report- 
ing the  outlook  for  a very  good  fall  business.  Some  industries,  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  panic  last  fall,  are  beginning  to  open  up  again  giving  employ- 
ment to  operators,  and  railroad  activity  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Hardware  dealers  report  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers are  undoubtedly  much  depleted,  but  there  is  great  mistrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  merchants  as  to  the  stability  of  present  values,  largely  from 
the  lack  of  accurate  information  as  to  market  conditions,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  psychological  condition  is  probably  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  like 
free  trading  until  after  the  election.  It  is  expected  that  the  fall  business  up 
to  November  ist  will  be  about  10%  less  than  last  year. 

Box  factories  report  a business  but  slightly  less  than  last  year  with  no 
reduction  in  number  of  employees  or  wages.  Collections  are  very  good,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  doing  more  business  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Flour  mills  report  that  business  recovered  promptly  from  the  depression 
of  the  last  three  months  of  1907,  and  collections  are  but  little  slower  than 
in  previous  years,  losses  being  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
previous  five  years.  Prices  on  branded  goods  have  not  fluctuated. 

In  the  coal  mining  districts  there  is  some  trouble  with  union  labor 
and  farmers  find  their  class  of  help  more  easily  obtainable. 

The  building  trade  has  been  very  dull  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country 
has  fallen  off  slightly.  Louisville  reports  that  there  is  notably  less  money 
being  expended  this  year  on  street  railway  maintenance  and  extension. 

The  average  price  of  farm  lands  is  slightly  less,  with  the  exception  of 
Leslie  County  where  a heavy  increase  in  value  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
minerals.  In  some  of  the  tobacco  counties,  the  price  of  farm  lands  is  held  up 
by  the  prices  of  tobacco,  which  in  turn  are  maintained  by  the  associations  of 
farmers. 

The  political  campaign  has  shown  some  effect  on  business,  partly  offset 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  can  be  no  radical  action  taken  if  the  administra- 
tion is  changed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  change  in  the  Senate  is  possible 
for  some  time.  Some  action  is  desired  on  the  question  of  tariff  revision,  the 
belief  being  that  it  can  at  least  be  no  worse  than  the  present  unsettled  con- 
dition and  continued  discussion. 

Bankers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  consider  the  outlook  not 
so  favorable  as  heretofore,  owing  principally  to  the  tobacco  output  and  no 
crop  this  year,  also  to  the  extremely  dry  weather  which  it  is  feared  will  ruin 
the  corn  crop.  The  business  in  the  state  depends  very  largely  on  the  tobacco 
situation.  A correspondent  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  says: 

“On  August  ist,  1907,  practically  all  the  tobacco  raised  the  previous  sea- 
son had  been  disposed  of  by  the  producer  and  the  money  had  been  paid  for 
it.  At  this  time  about  10,000  hhds.  of  tobacco  are  stored  in  what  are  known 
as  “Association”  warehouses,  and  very  little  buying  is  being  done.  The  value 
of  the  tobacco  stored  is  probably  $1,600,000  and  indications  are  that  most  of 
this  will  be  carried  over.  Lower  prices  might  market  this  tobacco,  but  holders 
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at  present  are  showing  no  disposition  to  lower  them.  The  10,000  hhds.  re- 
ferred to  are  in  our  immediate  vicinity  and  does  not  include  other  sections 
of  the  state,  which  is  probably  showing  a similar  condition  and  taken  alto- 
gether, must  have  a very  important  bearing  on  business  for  the  coming 
months/’ 

The  outlook  on  the  whole  is  considered  favorable.  Bankers  can  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  hopeful  of  a good  revival  of  business,  as 
conditions  are  distinctly  different  from  the  aftermath  of  any  previous  panic. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Crop  conditions  on  the  whole  are  satisfactory.  While  drouth  has  oc- 
curred and  reduced  some  crops,  prices  have  been  satisfactory,  and  gardeners 
are  doing  well  in  their  products. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  is  of  better  quality  than  for  several  years,  with 
a slight  falling  off  in  yield  as  compared  with  last  year,  which  was  about  an 
average  crop.  Spring  rains  caused  some  damage,  followed  by  a drouth  in 
June.  Some  rust  was  reported  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  state,  with  damage  by  flies  along  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  east  central 
portion  of  the  state,  the  crop  has  not  threshed  as  expected,  falling  short  of 
expectations  when  cut. 

Corn. — The  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  July  was  favorable  for  the  corn 
crop,  and  the  yield  will  be  nearly  as  great  as  last  year’s,  which  was  a very 
fair  crop.  The  wet  spring  delayed  planting,  many  farmers  being  compelled 
to  make  two  or  three  plantings  before  securing  a stand,  and  cut  down  the 
acreage  in  some  sections  and  generally  prevented  proper  working  of  the  crop. 
The  crop  on  the  whole  is  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  backward.  In  the 
central  section  of  the  state  there  was  no  rain  after  planting  up  to  the  middle 
of  July.  Further  north  there  were  local  rains  only  and  the  crop  is  not  uni- 
form. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  is  the  worst  for  years.  The  yield  bids  fair  to  be 
at  least  25%  less  than  last  year’s  poor  crop,  which  was  less  than  for  many 
years  previous.  Drouth  and  rust  did  their  work  thoroughly,  following  a 
wet  spring,  the  central  portion  of  the  state  showing  the  greatest  damage. 
About  the  only  exceptions  are  in  the  extreme  eastern  sections  of  the  state, 
where  a crop  somewhat  better  than  last  year  is  reported. 

Rye. — The  rye  crop  will  be  no  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  which  was 
small. 

Tobacco. — The  acreage  has  been  cut  down  greatly,  especially  that  of  bur- 
ley  tobacco.  In  a great  many  counties  there  has  been  none  at  all  planted,  and 
in  many  others  the  acreage  has  been  greatly  decreased.  Almost  a full  acreage 
of  dark  tobacco  has  been  planted  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  “Society  of  Equity,”  composed  of  farmers,  was  organized  to 
control  the  crop  and  with  the  Burley  Society  do  not  want  a crop 
raised  this  year.  They  have  urged  all  farmers  not  to  plant,  their 
efforts  being  directed  particularly  against  what  is  known  as  the  Tobacco 
Trust.  The  “Society  of  Equity”  is  a secret  organization,  with  a 
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general  and  other  commanding  officers  throughout  some  of  the  counties. 
They  ride  at  night  and  burn  tobacco  barns  and  destroy  the  tobacco 
beds  where  young  plants  are  being  nourished,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  plant  a crop.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  an  immense  decrease  in 
the  amount  planted  because  of  the  terrorizing  of  farmers  not  members  of  the 
society.  The  state  militia  has  done  what  it  could  to  find  and  punish  the  guilty 
parties  but  their  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  successful  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  catch  them  at  their  work  of  burning  barns,  threatening  planters  and 
in  some  cases  killing  them.  It  is  claimed  that  all  of  the  courts  have  not 
done  their  duty  because  the  officers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  tobacco  socie- 
ties. These  societies  disclaim  any  part  in  the  depredations  but  it  is  said  do 
not  aid  in  suppressing  them,  because  the  results  aid  them  in  their  desire  to 
cut  out  the  crop  and  get  a better  price  for  held-over  tobacco. 

Barley. — What  little  barley  there  was  did  fairly  well,  but  was  affected  by 
the  drouth. 

Other  Crops. — Hemp  has  been  affected  by  the  recent  drouth. 

Hay  is  better  than  last  year,  and  the  peach  crop  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections  of  the  state,  some  sections  reporting  a good  crop,  and  others,  no  crop 
at  all. 


Missouri 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Outside  the  large  centers  the  deposits  of  Missouri  banks  show  a falling 
off.  This  amounts  to  a little  less  than  10%  with  a corresponding 
decrease  in  loans.  The  demand  for  loans  throughout  the  entire  state 
is  good,  compared  with  the  falling  off  in  other  states.  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  banks  are  loaning  their  money  at  fair  rates.  Most  of 
the  St.  Louis  banks  are  pretty  well  loaned  up  this  early  in  the  season,  only 
one  or  two  have  a surplus  of  funds,  and  the  active  demand  for  money  to 
move  the  cotton  crop  with  other  demands  is  expected  to  make  rates 
firmer  in  the  fall.  General  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  commercial 
paper  falling  due  during  the  stringency,  but  for  the  present  the  buying 
of  outside  paper  by  banks  in  the  large  centers  has  decreased  somewhat, 
owing  to  the  local  demand.  All  signs  point  to  a decreased  draft  on  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  for  loans  and  currency  shipments  to  move  the  crops. 
Most  of  the  banks  are  carrying  heavier  reserves  than  usual  and  are  expected 
to  be  in  a position  to  finance  their  own  neighborhoods  without  material 
assistance. 

The  Vreeland- Aldrich  Act  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  is  expected  to  meet  the  situation  in  case  of  severe  strin- 
gency. The  fact  that  there  are  few  national  banks  in  Missouri  outside  of 
the  large  cities  will  throw  the  burden  on  them.  By  some  conservative 
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bankers  the  fear  is  expressed  that  when  put  into  use  the  Act  may  augment 
the  conditions  it  is  intended  to  alleviate. 

Merchants’  collections  are  slow,  and  the  volume  of  trade  has  fallen 
Off  considerably.  Improvement  appears  to  come  slowly,  and  there  is  still 
a good  deal  of  depression  among  manufacturing  people  and  some  little 
among  the  jobbers.  Kansas  City  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  flood 
which  lasted  for  about  thirty  days  and  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  busi- 
ness. A larger  volume  of  business  is  expected  this  fall,  notwithstanding 
uncertain  political  conditions.  Although  the  high  price  of  all  farm  products 
has  left  the  farmers  in  an  unusually  strong  position,  they  seem  disposed 
to  go  cautiously  and  economize  in  living  expenses.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  the  country  merchants  were  stocked  up  with  goods,  and  the 
fear  of  hard  times,  together  with  the  mild  weather,  left  many  goods  on 
their  shelves.  Most  of  the  merchants  have  disposed  of  the  merchandise 
bought  at  higher  prices  and  have  not  made  much  money  so  far  this  year, 
but  they  feel  that  they  will  be  going  into  a rising  market  instead  of  a 
declining  one  and  that  their  profits  will  be  satisfactory. 

Manufacturing  in  general  reports  a decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
orders  received  during  the  last  month  with  a fair  advance  in  prices.  Rail- 
road companies  are  reopening  their  shops,  and  with  fair  crops  the  situation 
should  improve  materially. 

The  hardware  business  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  fell  behind, 
partly  on  account  of  the  excessive  rains  throughout  this  territory.  In  Kan- 
sas City  especially,  the  local  flood  conditions  prevented  the  making  of  ship- 
ments. The  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  comes  within  about 
10%  of  the  same  period  last  year,  with  better  prospects  for  the  latter  half. 
There  were  but  few  reductions  in  the  cost  of  merchandise  in  this  line,  the 
only  exceptions  of  importance  being  nails  and  wire.  Collections  are  satis- 
factory, and  merchants  seem  to  be  still  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  conser- 
vatism, while  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  confidence  in  a gradual 
and  steady  return  of  prosperity,  as  shown  by  their  increasing  readiness  to 
place  orders  and  keep  up  their  stock. 

Lumber  sales  are  from  50  to  60%  of  last  year,  the  greatest  decrease 
being  in  sales  to  railroad  companies.  It  is  believed  that  the  railroads  must 
of  necessity  commence  to  use  large  quantities  of  material  in  the  very  near 
future,  else  their  properties  will  be  out  of  commission.  The  last  few  weeks 
has  seen  a marked  increase  in  volume  with  much  firmer  prices,  the  raise 
approximating  12%.  More  improved  business  is  expected  this  fall,  but  no 
marked  advance  in  prices  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Collections  are 
slow.  It  is  believed  that  the  lumber  business  will  not  get  back  to  a profitable 
basis  inside  of  twelve  months,  but  a steadily  increasing  demand  is  anticipated. 

The  volume  of  the  dry  goods  trade  is,  on  the  average,  10%  short  of 
last  year,  due  very  largely  to  the  decline  in  prices,  the  volume  of  sales  re- 
maining about  the  same.  Steady  improvement  is  shown.  Stocks  of 
merchandise  between  the  manufacturers  and  consumer  are  estimated  to  be 
between  20  and  40%  less  than  they  were  a year  ago.  Prices  of  staple  cotton 
goods  have  declined  from  20  to  25%.  Collections  on  the  whole  are  reported 
much  better  than  expected,  only  one  house  reporting  collections  not  up  to 
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last  year,  and  since  harvesting  commenced  a marked  improvement  is  ap- 
parent. Jobbers  starting  the  year  on  a declining  market  with  heavy  stocks 
of  goods  owned  at  high  prices  were  able  to  make  little  money  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  but  a large  reserve  buying  power  exists  through- 
out the  country  which  will  make  itself  felt  as  the  season  advances.  With 
the  marketing  of  crops  at  the  present  highly  remunerative  prices,  it  is  ex- 
pected a good  business  will  develop  which  will  have  an  effect  on  prices, 
further  stimulated  by  short  supplies. 

Boots  and  shoes  shipments  so  far  are  much  less  than  last  year.  The 
cost  of  materials  is  little  less  and  the  price  of  labor  about  the  same.  Since 
last  fall,  merchants  have  been  buying  conservatively  and  placing  their  orders 
frequently,  buying  very  much  smaller  bills  than  usual.  This  has  enabled 
them  to  pay  their  bills  promptly  and  collections  are  generally  speaking  good. 
The  exceptions  are  in  those  sections  where  the  crop  was  a failure  or  in 
those  dependent  upon  lumber  interests,  but  within  the  past  few  weeks  even 
they  show  a notable  improvement.  Business  is  gradually  resuming  normal 
conditions,  some  manufacturers  reporting  larger  orders  in  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  than  at  the  same  time  a year  ago. 

Wholesale  druggists  report  a falling  off  of,  say,  from  7 to  20%  in  vol- 
ume of  business,  as  compared  with  last  year.  On  goods  which  are  influenced 
by  the  markets,  there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a lower  range  of  prices  with 
an  upward  tendency,  but  goods  of  a proprietary  nature  are  not  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  price. 

A large  candy  company  doing  business  throughout  the  whole  country 
reports  that  sales  in  the  East  and  Southeast  are  much  less,  but  that  their 
factories  in  the  Northwest  show  a gain  in  sales.  In  the  Southwest,  sales 
fell  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  have  recovered  in  the  last  four 
months. 

The  report  of  a company  manufacturing  bags  is  of  interest  as  indicating 
the  volume  of  merchants’  sales  in  all  lines.  They  report  that  the  quantity  of 
their  output  has  declined  about  20%  over  last  year,  but  the  amount  of  sales 
shows  a greater  decrease  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  in  prices. 

There  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages.  The  only  decline  in  wages  has 
been  with  the  rougher  classes  of  labor,  but  farmers  do  not  appear  to  have 
benefited  by  the  slackening  of  demand  in  industrial  lines. 

Farm  lands  appear  to  have  steadily  advanced  in  price,  although  sales 
are  fewer,  and  building  has  shown  a marked  decrease  except  in  Kansas 
City,  where  it  is  said  to  be  proceeding  at  a good  rate.  Considerable  con- 
struction of  electric  lines  is  going  on  in  some  sections  of  the  state. 

Little  interest  is  expressed  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  it  is  not 
believed  there  can  be  any  material  change  in  the  tariff  for  several  years, 
regardless  of  the  result  of  the  election. 

The  outlook  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a banker  who  says: 
“We  have  interviewed  some  of  the  largest  jobbing,  manufacturing,  and 
lumber  houses,  and  I believe  it  is  a fair  statement  to  say  that  all  are  feeling 
better  and  actually  getting  more  business,  some  of  it  at  better  prices,” 
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Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Missouri’s  wheat  crop  will  be  about  20%  less  than  last 
year,  which  makes  it  considerably  under  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  acreage  was  cut  down  by  overflows  in  bottom  lands,  especially 
along  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  wet  during  harvest,  which  in  many  sec- 
tions delayed  binders  getting  into  the  fields.  The  quality  is  reported  as 
better  than  expected  and  compares  favorably  with  previous  years. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  last  year,  owing  to 
the  wet  spring  and  floods  in  bottom  lands.  The  wet  weather  prevented 
cultivation  to  a large  extent.  In  a general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
crop  in  the  uplands  is  in  better  condition  than  the  lowlands.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  not  planted  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 
The  early  planting  in  many  sections  is  reported  to  be  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  the  later,  but  is  a comparatively  small  part  of  the  entire  acreage. 
The  crop  was  very  much  backward  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
but  has  gained  rapidly.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  reports  severe  drouth 
during  July. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  previous  year, 
having  been  affected  by  the  overflows  and  extreme  wet,  followed  by  drouth. 
Rust  developed  to  a considerable  extent  and  few  localities  report  an  increase 
over  last  year. 

Other  Crops. — The  crop  of  rye,  of  which  little  is  raised,  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

The  wet  weather  produced  a very  large  crop  of  hay. 

Tree  fruits  in  most  sections  are  a failure. 


* 
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Kansas 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Kansas  to  a very  large  extent  escaped  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  last 
fall.  Deposits  have  held  up  well  and  the  demand  for  loans  is  only  fair, 
showing  a falling  off.  Topeka  banks  report  that  the  demand  has  slackened 
to  such  an  extent  that  rates  are  considered  too  low  for  profitable  banking. 
The  reported  abundance  of  money  in  Kansas  the  past  few  years  finds  its 
most  striking  confirmation  in  the  extent  to  which  commercial  paper  is  bought 
by  Kansas  banks.  This  class  of  loans  was  confirmed  in  their  good  opinion 
during  the  trouble  last  fall,  and  some  typical  expressions  of  opinion  are  as 
follows : 

“Commercial  paper  proved  satisfactory.  We  had  what  came  due,  paid 
without  a request  for  renewal.” 

“Our  commercial  paper,  with  our  bond  investments  kept  the  bank  in  good 
shape.” 

“Our  judgment  is  that  it  makes  our  loans  automatic  and  readily 
adjustable.” 

“Never  waited  a day  for  a cent  of  it.” 

The  shipment  of  currency  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  banks  is  ex- 
pected to  show  a marked  decrease.  The  amount  of  borrowings  by  banks  is 
small  in  any  season  and  will  not  increase,  as  they  are  carrying  heavier  re- 
serves. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  opinion  is  expressed  in  several  instances  that  the  question  will 
not  be  settled  until  we  have  a currency  system  modeled  on  the  French  or 
European  systems  or  one  similar  to  the  Canadian.  No  associations  are  con- 
templated west  of  Kansas  City. 

Turning  to  mercantile  lines,  a small  decrease  in  volume  is  reported  and 
collections  are  fair.  Merchants  have  been  inclined  to  be  cautious  in  their 
undertakings  and  business  is  awaiting  the  harvesting  of  the  crops.  Local 
lumber  yards  report  that  sales  have  fallen  off  greatly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  but  that  sales  are  better  in  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas,  being  af- 
fected by  crop  prospects.  There  is  very  little  manufacturing  except  to  meet 
local  demands.  The  railroads  are  putting  back  a great  many  of  the  employees 
they  laid  off  last  winter  and  the  usual  complaint  is  heard  of  a scarcity  of  help 
to  harvest  the  crops.  Wages  for  this  class  of  labor  are  as  high  as  they  ever 
have  been,  and  very  few  localities  report  any  increase  in  the  supply. 

Building  is  holding  up  fairly  well,  and  farm  lands  show  an  increase  in 
price,  the  only  decrease  being  for  low  land,  which  is  but  a small  percentage 
of  the  whole. 

The  presidential  campaign  appears  to  be  having  little  effect  on  business, 
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as  it  is  believed  that  the  party  in  power  will  be  victorious,  and  the  people 
appear  to  take  little  interest  in  the  question  of  tariff  revision.  Kansas  as 
a whole,  has  had  several  good  crop  years,  and  farmers  can  look  forward 
with  no  uneasiness  to  the  future.  Cattle  prices  are  less  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  but  grain  is  selling  at  high  prices,  and  while  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  East  is  “hard-up,”  local  business  conditions  are  good,  and  now 
that  another  fairly  average  crop  is  in  sight,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  business  should  not  be  practically  normal  during  the  coming  season 
in  spite  of  some  shading  off  in  values  of  merchandise  and  other  lines.  While 
business  will  not  be  booming,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  healthy  and 
fairly  profitable. 

Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Reports  from  our  correspondents  are  to  the  effect  that  the  yield 
is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  great  flood  during  May  and  June 
destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  grain  in  the  valleys.  The  fact,  as 
pointed  out  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  is  that  the  damage  has 
fallen  on  the  farmers  who  have  usually  enjoyed  excellent  crops  and  can 
best  stand  the  loss;  the  gain  being  to  those  who  do  not  always  reap  good 
crops.  The  damage  to  low  lands  by  wet  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
benefit  to  the  upland  farmer  and  those  in  the  more  arid  sections  of  the  state. 
The  western  part  of  the  state,  however,  went  through  a period  of  extreme 
drought  and  very  short  crops  are  the  result.  The  yield  was  fairly  good  in 
some  sections  but  the  dry  weather  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
caused  some  injury  and  then  Hessian  fly  developed  and  later  excessive  rains 
aided  in  damaging  the  crop.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  turning  out  much 
better  than  was  expected  and  with  the  advance  in  price  should  net  the  farmer 
a great  deal  more  than  last  year. 

Corn. — The  acreage  sown  this  spring  was  very  large  and  promised  an 
early  growth,  but  excessive  rains  caused  considerable  damage  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state  so  that  the  yield  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year.  How- 
ever, to  offset  these  prospects,  the  crop  of  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  Kansas  are  the  best  that  have  been  had  for  five  years,  so  that  the  general 
result  in  the  state  will  be  a larger  crop  than  last  year.  Light  rains 
have  been  a great  benefit  all  through  the  state  and  part  of  the 
crop  of  early  corn  is  now  made  and  an  increase  is  expected  of  about 
5%,  which,  with  the  extreme  high  prices  for  which  corn  will  probably  sell 
during  the  next  year,  will  be  particularly  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

Oats. — The  oat  crop  shows  a large  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  when  the  yield  was  very  poor.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  state 
the  crop  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a failure  and  there  is  little  rain  in  this 
section.  Yet  this  will  have  but  small  effect  on  the  total  yield,  Eastern  Kan- 
sas furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Some  sections  report  considerable  dam- 
age by  wet  which  was  contributed  to  by  the  usual  rust. 

Other  Crops. — But  little  barley  is  raised  and  very  little  rye.  The  yield 
will  be  only  slightly  less  than  last  year.  Hay  and  forage  crops  are  reported 
very  good.  Potatoes,  particularly,  have  yielded  exceptionally  well. 
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The  Great  Northwest 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska 


Minnesota 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Bank  deposits  and  loans  show  quite  a comfortable  increase  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  banks  all  report  very  satisfactory  earnings.  The  demand 
for  money  is  good,  very  little  being  loaned  by  the  Twin  City  banks 
at  the  present  time  at  less  than  5%,  though  it  is  expected  to  improve  as 
soon  as  the  crops  begin  to  move,  and  the  bankers  hope  to  be  able  to  get  5% 
and  5J4%.  If  the  present  prices  of  grain  are  maintained  for  the  new  crop, 
the  rates  may  be  strengthened  even  more.  The  local  money  demand  is 
too  great  at  this  time  to  allow  the  country  bankers  to  buy  outside  paper, 
and  indeed  the  low  rates  on  this  class  of  loans  would  not  be  very  attractive 
if  they  could.  The  practice  of  loaning  money  in  this  way  has  gradually 
increased  in  the  past  year  or  so  in  the  state,  and  these  loans  proved  per- 
fectly satisfactory  during  the  panic  times  of  last  fall.  A number  of  bankers 
state  that  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  their  experience  with  it.  One 
said : “We  had  quite  a large  amount  of  November  and  December  maturities 
during  the  stringency  and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  it  was  paid 
promptly.  From  the  fact  that  we  had  a large  line  of  outside  paper,  we  did 
not  call  a single  loan.”  As  is  always  the  case,  the  Twin  Cities  will  be 
called  upon  to  carry  the  burden  of  moving  the  crops,  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  are  well  prepared  for  it  with  large  reserves  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged maturities.  Bankers  in  Minnesota  do  not  make  a practice  of  redis- 
counting, and  in  only  a few  instances  are  they  compelled  to  shut  down  on 
their  local  borrowers. 

The  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  meets  with  rather  better  favor  in  Minnesota 
than  it  does  in  the  corn  belt.  Many  believe  that  it  is  better  than  nothing 
and  a good  beginning  though  still  crude.  An  association  will  likely  be  formed 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

The  trade  of  country  retailers  is  dull  at  the  present  time  and  stocks  of 
merchandise  are  low  in  all  lines.  If  the  crops  realize  expectations,  there 
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will  undoubtedly  be  quite  fair  buying  by  the  country  districts,  but  none 
expect  any  boom  in  trade  this  fall.  It  is  thought  rather  that  country  mer- 
chants will  stock  up  only  to  their  ideas  of  what  they  will  be  able  to  sell 
this  fall,  and  with  no  desire  to  accumulate  stocks  to  carry  into  the  new 
year.  Collections  are  generally  slow  in  the  country.  In  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  there  was  quite  a little  depression  in  business  following  the  panic, 
of  course,  but  their  retail  trade  now  reports  good  business,  in  some  cases 
better  than  a year  ago.  In  the  wholesale  trade,  trade  is  reported  at  from 
25  to  30%  off.  In  certain  lines  of  business  the  jobbers  have  been  obliged 
to  stand  a decrease  in  the  value  of  stock,  but  the  prices  are  reported  recov- 
ering now,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  all  make  a good  showing  in  profit, 
and  as  most  of  them  have  reduced  their  stocks  and  followed  up  their  col- 
lections very  sharply,  they  should  show  a decreased  indebtedness  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Conditions  in  various  lines  of  wholesale,  jobbing,  and  retail 
trades  in  the  large  cities  have  been  summarized  as  follows : 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods. — Sales  are  only  85  to  90%  of  those  of  a year  ago, 
partially  on  account  of  reduced  values,  and  business  has  been  done  with  little 
profit.  The  inclination  of  the  country  merchants  is  to  buy  very  conserva- 
tively, advance  fall  orders  being  little  more  than  half  a year  ago.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  domestic  merchandise  has  been  materially  reduced  since  the 
highest  point  of  1907,  reductions  averaging  from  10  to  33  1-3%.  Foreign 
merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  textiles  and  linens,  is  no  cheaper,  and 
many  articles  of  German  manufacture  which  are  now  arriving  have  been 
increased  in  value. 

Dry  Goods , Retail. — The  opinion  is  that  the  retail  trade  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  has  held  up  better  than  the  jobbing  trade,  and  there  has  been 
very  little,  if  any,  diminution,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the  situation 
to  push  the  sale  of  accumulated  lines  and  reduce  the  stocks  carried. 

Hardzvare  and  Machinery  Jobbing. — Throughout  the  Northwest  during 
the  present  season,  manufacturing  plants  have  materially  reduced  their  out- 
put under  that  of  1907,  ranging,  one  authoritative  correspondent  says,  from 
25  to  75%.  It  is  said  that  all  steel  and  iron  products,  all  copper  products, 
and  nearly  all  manufactured  lines  of  hardware  are  offered  by  manufacturers 
at  less  cost  to  jobbers  than  a year  ago.  Retailers  are  buying  the  same 
volume  of  goods  as  in  1907,  but  they  are  working  along  conservative  lines 
and  ordering  goods  only  as  they  need  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  large 
jobber  in  this  trade  that  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  will  show  a large 
increase  of  business  over  1907.  Another  large  concern  states  that  the  most 
notable  curtailment  in  the  volume  of  trade  exists  with  concerns  engaged  in 
iron  and  copper  mining,  logging  and  lumber  interests,  and  railroad  supplies, 
both  for  maintenance  of  present  systems  and  railroad  contractors’  supplies 
used  in  building  new  roads.  On  account  of  the  fact  noted;  that  country 
merchants  have  pursued  a policy  of  making  purchases  only  as  they  need 
them,  and  because  the  merchants  in  turn  have  sold  their  trade  on  shorter 
terms,  the  general  result  has  been  that  collections  with  the  jobbers  have  thus 
far  been  very  satisfactory.  Skilled  labor  in  this  line  is  receiving  about  the 
same  wages  that  prevailed  through  last  season,  but  common  labor  is  about 
20%  less  than  last  year.  There  are  a large  number  of  people  out  of  employ- 
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ment,  and  in  consequence  a job  has  a great  deal  more  value  in  their  eyes 
than  heretofore. 

Hardware,  Retail — In  the  large  cities  March  sales  were  about  equal 
to  those  of  last  year,  April  a little  better,  May,  June,  and  July  show  a fall- 
ing off. 

Wholesale  Household  Furniture. — Sales  on  the  whole  are  slightly  under 
those  of  a year  ago.  The  late  spring  and  early  summer  business  was  better 
than  it  is  now. 

Wholesale  Groceries. — There  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  volume 
of  business  in  this  line  for  the  first  half  of  1908.  Since  July  1st,  however, 
the  assurance  of  good  crops  has  caused  a largely  increased  business  and 
a heavy  demand  for  goods  is  expected  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Stocks 
of  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  dealers  are  unusually  small, 
and  if  the  present  crop  prospects  are  realized,  it  is  thought  there  will  be  a 
scramble  to  get  goods  to  fill  orders.  Collections  have  been  unusually  good 
all  the  year. 

Boots  and  Shoes  Jobbers. — Sales  are  ahead  of  last  year  and  collections 
just  about  the  same.  Leather  has  not  advanced,  but  is  holding  firm,  and 
wages  likewise. 

Wholesale  Drugs. — Trade  is  not  equal  to  last  year,  and  prices  are  gen- 
erally lower.  The  price  of  labor  has  not  changed,  and  there  are  many  ap- 
plicants for  work.  Collections  are  rather  slow. 

Manufacturing. — Outside  of  the  cities,  there  is  but  little  manufacturing 
in  the  state  except  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  manufacturers  generally 
report  conditions  as  nearly  or  quite  normal  and  labor  conditions  satisfac- 
tory. With  reference  to  the  lumbering  industry,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
volume  of  business  falls  far  short  of  last  year,  the  estimates  varying  from  50 
to  60%  short.  Many  concerns  have  reduced  their  output  nearly  an  equal 
amount.  Prices  on  white  pine  lumber  have  held  very  well  considering  the 
condition  of  the  business  in  the  South.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  well-known 
lumberman  that  the  white  pine  lumber  business  cannot  recuperate  until 
there  is  a marked  change  in  the  conditions  in  the  Southern  camp.  There 
they  are  prepared,  he  says,  to  manufacture  more  than  there  is  or  was  a 
demand  for  for  immediate  use.  Several  mills  in  the  South  with  large  ca- 
pacity have  never  turned  a wheel  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a slight  advance  in 
prices,  they  will  probably  commence  operations  and  keep  prices  down.  The 
same  correspondent  notes  the  fact  that  in  the  far  West,  there  seems  to  be 
a great  desire  to  market  their  product  in  the  Northwestern  and  Western 
states.  With  the  lower  stumpage  and  a far  lower  proportionate  freight  rate, 
they  make  it  a very  hard  proposition  for  the  Minnesota  lumberman  to  mar- 
ket the  white  pine  lumber.  Other  woods,  such  as  hemlock,  spruce,  and  tam- 
arack, largely  used  for  structural  purposes,  have  declined  about  25%,  this  being 
due  entirely,  one  concern  says,  to  the  tremendous  fall  in  the  price  of  yellow 
pine  which  he  understands  is  about  50%  of  last  year’s  price.  Collections 
have  been  good,  and  business  seems  to  be  gradually  getting  better,  with  the 
prospect  of  a slight  revival  after  the  spring  of  1909. 

Building  operations  in  the  state  have  been  limited.  The  trade  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  has  slightly  fallen  off  during  the  year,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  20%  cheaper  to  build  this  year  than  a year  ago. 
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Land  has  found  a slightly  higher  but  sluggish  market. 

Rural  Minnesota  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  tariff,  nor  do 
they  fear  the  outcome  of  the  impending  election. 

There  is  great  uncertainty  and  anxiety  throughout  the  state  regarding 
the  crop  outcome,  and  this  of  course  means  an  uncertain  feeling  as  to  the 
prospects  for  a return  of  prosperity,  but  in  the  judgment  of  experienced 
bankers,  although  business  is  very  quiet,  it  is  in  a very  healthful  condition. 
People  are  not  expecting  a revival  of  business  at  once,  they  say,  and  the 
present  conditions  are  what  may  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  yield  in  Minnesota  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of 
from  7 to  10%  over'  last  year.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  ex- 
cessive wet  weather  early  in  the  season  affected  results  somewhat,  and  crops 
on  low  ground  are  not  turning  out  very  well.  Harvesting  is  about  finished, 
and  good  results  have  been  obtained,  especially  in  the  southeastern  counties. 
The  situation  in  the  counties  bordering  on  North  Dakota  is  summarized  in 
the  words  of  a correspondent  who  is  a very  good  authority  on  the  subject, 
“I  should  say  that  the  recent  damage  has  been  hardly  appreciable. 
Of  course,  if  the  drouth  had  been  relieved  by  a good  rain  three 
weeks  ago,  much  of  the  damage  would  have  been  repaired,  but  I think  it  is 
too  late  now  for  rains  to  improve  the  condition  materially.  I am  inclined 
in  think,  too,  that  the  drouth  damage  is  somewhat  overestimated,  as  I be- 
lieve it  nearly  always  is  when  such  conditions  prevail.  It  prevents  a luxu- 
riant leaf  growth,  and,  consequently,  the  plants  look  somewhat  thin  and 
spindling,  but  we  have  had  good  cool  weather  most  of  the  time  while  the 
grain  has  been  filling,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  obtain  a fair 
yield.” 

Corn . — Is  turning  out  somewhat  better  than  expected.  The  cold,  wet 
spring  caused  it  to  make  a bad  showing.  The  low  lands  were  damaged  by 
May  and  June  rains  with  overflows  all  through  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state.  The  crop  was  quite  backward  and  the  ground  too  wet  to  cultivate. 
Warm  weather  of  late  has  caused  it  to  gain  rapidly  and  at  present  it  is  in 
fine  condition,  with  prospect  of  a yield  approximating  that  of  last  year. 

Oats. — During  the  early  part  of  summer  the  crop  promised  well,  but 
was  damaged  by  rust  and  blight.  Our  reports  show  the  yield  to  be  quite 
uniform  over  the  state  with  a prospect  for  an  increase  in  production  of 
about  5%. 

Barley. — The  yield  of  barley  is  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  it  is 
claimed  the  quality  is  up  to  average. 

Other  Crops. — The  acreage  in  rye  is  small,  and  the  yield  is  a little  more 
than  last  year,  the  poorest  showing  being  made  in  the  southern  counties, 
where  cold  and  wet  cut  down  the  yield.  Hay  and  clover  will  be  much 
better  than  last  year.  Dry  weather  has  shortened  the  potato  crop,  which 
in  a way  is  quite  important  to  the  district  lying  to  the  north  and  northeast 
of  Minneapolis,  within  a radius  of  75  miles  where  large  quantities  are  raised. 
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North  Dakota 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

North  Dakota  bank  deposits  have  held  up  well  and  the  demand  for 
money  is  good,  showing  an  increase  over  last  year.  Purchases  of  commer- 
cial paper,  as  usual,  are  falling  off  at  this  season,  owing  to  the  local  demand 
and  banks  express  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Currency  shipments  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  will  be  greater 
than  last  year  with  a slight  increase  in  borrowing,  depending  entirely  upon 
crop  conditions.  Banks  throughout  the  state,  as  a rule,  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  V reeland- Aldrich  Act  because  of  too  small  surplus  or  too  small  bond 
secured  circulation,  and  if  any  association  is  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
include  all  the  national  banks  in  North  Dakota,  with  part  of  those  in  some 
adjoining  state. 

Business  has  fallen  off,  collections  have  not  begun  in  earnest  and 
will  not  until  the  crop  is  sold.  Wholesale  hardware  dealers  in  Minnesota 
report  that  retail  dealers  in  North  and  South  Dakota  have  cut  down  their 
purchases  for  the  last  year  and  sold  to  customers  in  shorter  time  than 
usual,  so  that  they  are  carrying  smaller  stocks  than  ordinary,  and  are  in 
good  circumstances  financially. 

Dealers  in  dry  goods  and  clothing  carried  over  large  stocks  of  winter 
goods,  and  their  fall  buying  will  be  less  than  usual.  On  the  whole,  mer- 
chants’ stocks  are  low  and  but  little  will  be  carried  over  into  next  year, 
owing  to  the  caution  exercised  by  dealers  in  buying.  Almost  the  usual  scar- 
city of  labor  is  reported,  and  building  has  fallen  off  but  slightly.  Farm  lands 
show  substantial  gains  in  prices. 

As  in  most  agricultural  communities,  little  interest  in  the  political  cam- 
paign is  expressed,  and  as  the  crops  appear  to  be  good,  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  can  be  any  continuation  of  the  depression,  especially  in  view  of 
the  high  prices  for  farm  products. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Up  to  the  last  of  June  there  was  a uniformly  good  prospect, 
but  an  unusual  degree  of  heat  and  drouth  in  July  caused  impairment  in 
localities  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season,  the  root  of  the  small  grain  did  not  penetrate  as  deeply  into 
the  soil  as  it  should.  Consequently,  when  the  dry,  hot  weather  struck  the 
state,  considerable  damage  was  done,  especially  to  late  sown  grain.  In 
areas  where  the  soil  is  light,  ground  that  was  well  worked  showed  up  very 
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well,  but  poorly  cultivated  fields  produced  poor  crops.  The  Red  River 
Valley  promises  to  yield  a good  crop,  but  the  western  part  of  the  state,  for- 
merly considered  in  the  semiarid  belt,  but  which  during  the  past  five  years 
has  produced  very  good  crops,  will  show  a decided  falling  off  this  year. 
Rust  here  is  believed  to  have  done  small  damage.  The  territory  near  Devil’s 
Lake,  where  the  soil  is  a light  sandy  loam,  sustained  considerable  damage, 
owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July.  Further  west  the  crop  is  about 
fair;  although  some  fields  are  reported  very  good,  most  of  them  are  said 
to  be  a little  below  the  average.  The  territory  west  of  Jamestown  promises 
a poor  yield,  but  local  showers  appear  to  have  produced  very  good  fields  of 
grain  in  some  localities.  It  is  true  that  the  crop  deteriorated  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  but  according  to  late  information 
the  damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  an 
increase  of  about  15%  in  yield  per  acre  over  last  year  on  a slightly  increased 
acreage. 

Corn. — The  acreage  in  corn  is  very  small  and  the  crop  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  yield  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Oats. — The  yield  per  acre  of  oats  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year, 
but  the  total  production  about  the  same,  owing  to  increased  acreage.  All 
through  the  season  the  crop  has  been  ahead  of  last  year,  but  was  affected 
by  the  heat  and  drouth  during  the  early  part  of  July.  The  best  yield  re- 
ported is  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state  where  from  40  to  60  bushels 
per  acre  are  expected. 

Othef  Crops. — The  acreage  in  rye  is  very  small.  The  yield  is  expected 
to  show  an  increase  of  about  10%.  A good  crop  of  barley  is  expected,  fully 
up  to  the  average  for  the  past  few  years.  Flax  has  been  damaged  by  the 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed,  but  a good  yield  is  expected. 
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South  Dakota 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  situation  of  this  state  in  regard  to  deposits  and  loans  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  its  Northern  neighbor.  The  decline  in  deposits  is  light  with 
a good  demand  for  loans,  of  which  the  banks  show  a slight  increase.  They 
are  carrying  more  reserves,  and  purchases  of  commercial  paper,  which  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  past,  show  a decline,  owing  to  the  local  demand 
and  the  low  rate  on  this  class  of  loans.  Shipments  of  currency  will  be 
from  the  larger  centers  in  the  state,  which  distribute  money  received  from 
the  Twin  Cities.  A substantial  increase  in  shipments  is  expected  over  last 
year,  with,  as  usual,  very  little  borrowing. 

Small  interest  is  shown  in  the  new  currency  law,  and  large  cities  out- 
side the  state  are  expected  to  furnish  currency  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Trade  has  fallen  off  a little  and  collections  are  fair,  a great  volume  of 
business  being  done  on  credit  to  be  paid  for  when  the  crop  moves.  Since 
the  early  part  of  July  when  a fair  crop  was  practically  assured,  more  liberal 
buying  is  in  evidence.  The  only  lines  which  ‘appear  to  have  carried  over 
large  stocks  are  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  general  wearing  apparel,  which 
was  due  to  the  mild  winter.  Merchants  in  all  lines  have  been  buying  very 
little,  and  in  this  line  especially,  there  has  been  a waiting  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants,  induced  in  the  first  place  by  the  financial  depression,  and 
then  by  the  apprehension  of  reduced  values,  so  that  they  were  afraid  an  order 
placed  one  day  might  be  bought  a week  or  ten  days  later  at  lower  prices. 

Manufacturing  is  for  local  demands  only,  and  the  usual  scarcity  of  farm 
and  harvest  labor  is  apparent. 

Farm  lands  still  appear  to  be  advancing  in  price,  in  spite  of  fewer  sales. 
Speculators  have  quit  the  market  and  purchases  appear  to  be  principally  by 
local  buyers,  with  an  increase  in  sales  to  actual  settlers  from  adjoining  states. 

The  present  campaign  appears  to  have  slight  effect  on  business  condi- 
tions, the  record  for  the  year  showing  continuous  gain.  Good  prices  for  the 
crops  are  expected  to  bring  in  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  money,  and 
business  men  have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  prospect. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  extreme  wet  early  in  the  season  drowned  out  a small 
amount  of  wheat  on  low  land  and  the  stand  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
state  was  uneven.  Excessive  moisture  prevented  the  plant  from  rooting 
deeply  and  made  it  more  susceptible  to  the  drouth  which  followed  in  the 
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early  part  of  July,  but  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  repaired  the 
damage  to  a very  large  extent.  The  stand  throughout  the  estate  has  been  very 
heavy  according  to  reports  from  correspondents,  which  are  corroborated  by 
the  heavy  demand  for  binder  twine  as  reported  by  Minneapolis  dealers  in 
harvesting  machinery.  A dealer  in  Jerauld  County  reports  selling  50,000 
pounds  more  twine  than  last  season.  Several  very  hot  days  in  the  early 
part  of  the  harvesting  season,  caused  grain  to  ripen  rapidly,  and  farmers 
were  hard  pushed  to  harvest  their  crops.  Later  on  the  heat  was  tempered 
by  cool  winds,  preventing  any  great  damage.  Red  rust  appeared  and  did 
some  damage,  and  black  rust  also  was  in  evidence,  but  the  damage  from 
the  latter  has  been  overestimated.  The  appearance  of  these  blights  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  rush  in  harvesting.  A heavy  hailstorm  was  reported 
August  10th,  covering  portions  of  counties  in  the  northwestern  section.  In 
the  territory  covered  by  it,  there  was  considerable  loss  which  would  have 
assumed  very  serious  proportions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
crop  was  pretty  well  harvested.  Taking  all  these  into  consideration,  the 
}ueld  is  expected  to  be  of  good  quality  and  to  show  an  increase  of  about 
15%  over  last  year,  which  was  above  the  average. 

Corn. — It  is  estimated  the  yield  of  corn  will  be  greater  than  last  year, 
as  since  the  wet  spring,  the  season  has  been  unusually  favorable.  The  crop 
on  the  whole  is  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  days  ahead  of  last  year  and  in  better 
condition.  In  some  of  the  eastern  portions,  the  best  stand  in  the  history 
of  the  state  is  reported,  with  an  increase  in  acreage  of  almost  10%  and  a 
larger  yield  per  acre,  a satisfactory  crop  should  be  harvested. 

Oats  will  yield  about  5%  more  than  last  year.  The  crop  is  spotted  but 
will  be  of  somewhat  better  quality. 

Other  Crops. — Barley  shows  a better  yield  with  an  increase  in  acreage. 
Rye  is  better  than  last  year,  and  the  yield  should  be  from  5 to  10%  greater. 
Flax  will  show  an  increase  in  yield.  Hay  is  fine  and  speltz  makes  an  espe- 
cially good  showing. 
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Nebraska 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Deposits  and  loans  are  less  in  the  banks  of  Nebraska  than  they  were 
last  year.  This  is  accounted  for  in  general  by  shrinkage  in  business.  The 
banks  are  well  up  in  their  reserves  and  are  taking  good  care  of  their  cus- 
tomers. About  50%  are  dealing  in  commercial  paper,  though  this  class 
of  loans  is  not  particularly  attractive  on  account  of  the  low  rates  prevail- 
ing, and  moreover,  the  period  from  October  1st  to  January  1st  is  a time 
when  the  bankers  will  need  all  their  resources.  General  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed with  their  experience  with  this  paper  during  the  panic  times.  Many 
state  that  it  brought  a good  rate  and  was  promptly  paid  on  maturity,  which 
could  not  be  said  for  all  of  the  local  paper. 

Nebraska  currency  demands  will  largely  fall  on  Omaha,  though  Lin- 
coln, Sioux  City,  and  Chicago  will  come  in  for  a share  of  it.  This  demand 
is  not  heavy  ordinarily,  and  as  the  bankers  are  carrying  higher  reserves, 
will  be  even  less  than  usual  this  year.  Only  a very  few  bankers  will  find 
it  necessary  to  rediscount  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  crops,  and  these 
few  no  more  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Vreeland- Aldrich  Act  is  regarded  by  many  as  only  a temporary 
expedient  and  one  that  will  not  be  of  serious  use.  A few  consider  that  it 
was  never  the  purpose  of  the  makers  of  the  bill  to  help  the  country  banker, 
but  they  believe  that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  banks  by  way  of 
their  city  depositories.  Not  one  report  indicates  that  currency  associations 
under  the  law  are  in  contemplation. 

In  coming  to  general  trade  conditions  out  in  the  country,  we  find 
varied  reports.  Some  tradesmen  are  enjoying  good  business,  while  others 
are  complaining  bitterly.  An  optimistic  report  from  a well-known  banker 
in  Omaha  is  as  follows:  “Our  merchants  both  retail  and  wholesale  report 
a satisfactory  business  from  the  first  of  January  up  to  the  first  of  July, 
and  they  say  now  that  business  is  quite  as  good  as  it  was  last  year.  My 
impression  is  that  I am  justified  in  saying  that  trade  conditions  in  Omaha 
of  every  kind  are  especially  good,  considering  the  financial  troubles  of  last 
fall.  The  fact  is  that  Omaha  hardly  appreciated  the  troubles  which  existed 
then  until  within  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days  when  trade  to  a certain 
extent  has  fallen  off.  So  far  as  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  also  that  portion 
of  Western  Iowa  which  is  tributary  to  this  town,  and  also  a portion  of 
Northeastern  Colorado  and  Southeastern  Wyoming — where  they  grow  crops 
— is  concerned,  everything,  so  far  as  I know,  is  favorable,  and  especially  so 
in  the  country  near  this  city  on  the  Iowa  side  and  throughout  this  entire 
state.” 
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At  the  present  time  business  is  very  quiet,  as  is  always  the  case  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  general  movement  of  grain  set  in 
about  the  fifteenth  of  August. 

From  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  we  have  heard  as  follows:  “We  were  prob- 
ably as  fortunate  as  any  community  in  the  West  in  escaping  the  effects  of 
the  panic  last  fall.  Like  every  other  city,  Lincoln’s  trade  received  a severe 
shock.  There  was  more  or  less  sacrifice  in  all  lines,  but  the  situation  was 
met  without  any  serious  results,  and  business  by  February  resumed  a normal 
condition  on  a reduced  scale.” 

It  appears  throughout  the  state  that  farmers  are  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous and  that  they  will  purchase  what  they  need,  but  that  they  are  much 
more  conservative  than  they  were  before  the  panic.  Regarding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers,  it  is  noted  that  many  are  buying  luxuries,  as  for 
example,  in  one  city,  $60,000  was  spent  in  eight  months  for  automobiles. 
In  spite  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the  fact  remains  that  trade  has  fallen 
off  in  the  state  nearly  10%.  This  is  important  in  considering  the  general 
situation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  manufacturing  in  Nebraska  of  importance,  there- 
fore conditions  of  wages  and  prices  do  not  affect  them.  The  crops  are  the 
great  factor.  In  the  farming  communities,  labor  is  scarce,  as  the  harvest 
is  now  on. 

Building  activity  has  fallen  off  considerably,  but  real  estate,  particularly 
farm  lands,  has  increased  in  value  and  demand.  In  Box  Butte  County  and 
others  in  the  grazing  area,  the  public  land  question  is  troublesome  and  one 
requiring  early  settlement. 

Being  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  state,  Nebraska  is  not  particularly 
concerned  with  the  tariff,  and  our  correspondents  are  not  worried  a great 
deal  over  the  possible  result  of  the  election.  On  the  whole,  the  bankers 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  general  business  is  extremely  likely  to  revive 
in  the  fall  simultaneously  with  the  marketing  of  the  good  crops.  A con- 
servative banker  in  Omaha  writes  as  follows:  “Financially,  Nebraska  is  in 
very  sound  condition,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  our  good  crops  and  the 
excellent  prices  that  will  be  paid  for  them,  the  fall  business  in  the  state 
will  show  for  the  next  six  months  a gain  over  the  corresponding  six  months 
for  1907.  We  believe  that  we  have  passed  the  low  point  in  the  volume 
of  business,  and  that  from  now  on  the  state  will  show  a healthy  increase 
in  all  lines  of  business.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  dry  goods  trade  has 
fallen  off  from  10  to  15  or  20%  since  the  fall,  clothing  having  suffered  more 
than  any  other  line.  This  condition  is  explained  by  an  exceptionally  mild 
winter  after  a season  of  good  purchases.  This  caused  retail  and  wholesale 
houses  to  carry  into  the  new  year  larger  stocks  than  usual,  and  as  a result 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  has  been  occupied  in  readjusting  affairs  to 
meet  the  condition.” 

One  large  wholesale  house  in  Omaha  states  that  as  they  see  it,  retailers 
in  their  territory  have  greatly  reduced  their  stocks  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  things  in  fall  goods,  are  in  a position  to  make  their  normal  pur- 
chases. Another  house  states  that  from  the  best  information  they  can 
obtain,  the  country  retailer  during  the  past  few  months  has  done  a very 
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satisfactory  business  as  to  volume  although  his  profits  have  suffered  on 
account  of  decline  in  value  of  merchandise.  The  jobbers  also  appear  to 
have  sustained  a considerable  loss  for  the  same  reason,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  bottom  has  now  been  reached  and  that  there  will  be  a better  feeling 
from  this  time  on. 

Collections  in  this  line  have  not  been  up  to  last  year,  although  during 
the  past  two  months  they  show  material  improvement.  The  hardware  and 
implement  lines  have  also  suffered  a decline  of  perhaps  5 to  10%.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  certain  lines,  as  farm  wagons  and  vehicles. 

As  to  the  cost  of  goods,  at  the  present  time  we  find  a tendency  towards 
a slight  decline  as  against  a radical  advance  a year  ago.  One  large  concern 
reports  that  collections  since  the  first  of  February  have  been  the  best  they 
have  ever  had  during  the  same  season  of  the  year.  As  to  future  business, 
they  look  for  a marked  activity  after  election,  but  apprehend  that  during 
the  interviewing  months  business  will  continue  to  drag,  as  it  has  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

Wholesale  grocers  report  the  volume  of  trade  as  well  up  to  last  year, 
but  the  decline  in  prices  of  stocks  have  left  but  little  margin  of  profit. 
Merchandise  of  some  kinds,  particularly  canned  fruit,  has  decreased  in  cost, 
owing  to  the  large  fruit  crop  in  California.  Collections  at  the  present  time 
are  reported  excellent  in  this  line,  and  are  expected  to  improve  during  the 
next  few  months.  The  price  of  ordinary  labor  is  about  the  same;  expert 
labor  is  higher,  owing  to  the  scarcity. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  line,  the  outlook,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor  is  concerned,  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  collections  a little  below  the  normal.  It  is  thought  by  one  large 
concern  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  trade  are  all  right,  though 
there  is  not  the  activity  that  there  was  a year  ago. 

The  paper  trade  has  held  up  remarkably  well;  sales  are  within  about  5% 
of  1907,  which  was  an  exceedingly  big  year.  Prices  have  gone  down  about 
10%,  whereas  labor  is  a trifle  higher. 

The  live  stock  industry  is  important  in  Nebraska,  and  South  Omaha 
is  a great  live  stock  center  second  in  importance  only  to  Chicago.  Our 
correspondent  there  reports  that  the  high  price  of  corn  has  resulted  in  a 
smaller  number  of  cattle  on  feed  the  past  six  months,  and  as  a consequence 
there  is  rather  a quiet  business  in  the  beef  packing  industry  resulting  in  a 
less  number  of  people  employed. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  of  Nebraska  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
country’s  production.  Last  year  the  state  produced  of  spring  and  winter 
wheat  together  45,911,000  bushels.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  1908 
crop  will  just  about  equal  this  and  will  better  it  so  far  as  quality  and  price 
are  concerned.  The  principal  portion  is  grown  in  the  winter  wheat  belt 
south  of  the  Platte  River,  although  some  3,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
is  raised  along  the  northern  border  near  the  Dakota  line.  The  principal 
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feature  of  the  crop’s  growth  has  been  the  abnormal  heavy  rainfall  through- 
out the  season.  In  the  opinion  of  a well-informed  correspondent,  this  sac- 
rificed the  crops  on  the  very  low  ground  which  is  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  area  cultivated.  In  return  for  this,  they  have  had  unusually  good 
crops  in  the  semiarid  country  in  the  West,  which  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  in  very  low  spots.  In  the  irrigated  districts  referred  to,  one 
correspondent  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crop  failure.  The  rains 
have  done  great  damage  to  the  low  lands,  but  the  high  lands  have  profited 
to  a greater  extent  perhaps  than  the  low  lands  have  suffered. 

Corn. — The  prospects  for  a good  corn  crop  are  very  satisfying.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  considerably  above  the  average  in  spite  of 
a period  of  unusually  dry  weather  about  the  first  of  August.  One  of  the 
best  informed  grain  concerns  in  the  state  writes  us  under  date  of  July  29th 
as  follows:  “Corn  has  been  growing  wonderfully  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  There  is  a small  corner  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
where  heavy  rains  flooded  the  low  lands,  but  this  damage  has  been  repaired 
to  a great  extent.  In  the  central  and  western  portions  the  grain  is  in  most 
excellent  condition.  The  seed  had  a perfect  germination,  making  a good 
stand  of  grain,  and  heavy  rains  have  fallen  just  at  the  proper  time  to  keep 
the  grain  strong  and  vigorous.  Taking  conditions  as  a whole  the  prospects 
are  that  Nebraska  will  raise  a large  crop  of  corn.” 

Another  equally  reliable  correspondent  reports  as  follows,  under  date 
of  July  31st:  “The  unusually  good  condition  of  the  ground  and  the  con- 
sequent early  perfect  stand  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  in  the  low 
spots.  So  that  with  an  unexpectedly  good  crop  in  the  western  portion  and 
in  view  of  the  unusual  progress  made  in  the  last  two  weeks  whereby  the 
fields  have  changed  from  late  to  a normal  condition  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  corn 
ever  husked  in  the  state.”  These  reports  are  wholly  substantiated  by  many 
others  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a very 
strong  market  for  corn  for  many  months  past,  the  crop  will  undoubtedly 
bring  a high  price. 

Oats. — The  state  has  harvested  a fine  crop  of  oats,  the  quality  of  which 
is  varied,  but  will  average  better  than  last  year.  One  correspondent  states 
that  there  will  be  some  very  light  oats  owing  to  the  hot  nights  and  the 
grain  ripening  too  fast.  Almost  none  of  the  oats  have  been  threshed  as 
yet,  and  reports  from  different  sections  of  the  state  are  rather  conflicting. 
Unfavorable  conditions  for  the  wheat  also  affected  the  oats,  and  the  crop 
was  somewhat  backward  on  account  of  early  wet  weather  and  rust. 

Other  Crops. — Hay  and  alfalfa  promise  an  abundant  yield,  in  some 
cases  the  best  yield  ever  obtained.  Out  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  particularly,  the  alfalfa  is  doing  fine.  In  the 
southeastern  section  the  heavy  rainfalls  have  made  the  growth  of  grasses 
very  rank.  A correspondent  in  one  of  these  counties  reports  a rainfall  of 
25  inches  from  May  16th  to  July  16th.  Sugar  beets  in  the  few  counties 
in  which  they  are  grown  will  yield  larger  than  last  year.  Rye  and  barley 
will  be  about  an  average  yield.  Potatoes  promise  a largely  increased  crop. 
In  the  great  grazing  section  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  the  cattle  will 
bring  large  returns  on  account  of  the  heavy  demand. 
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The  Pacific  Coast 

Washington,  Oregon  and  California 


Washington 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Washington  banks  have  plenty  of  money.  Deposits  show  an  average 
increase  of  between  5 and  6%.  This,  taken  with  only  a fair  demand  for 
loans,  leaves  them  in  better  condition  than  last  year  to  meet  any  stringency 
which  may  occur.  Reserves  are  much  greater;  one  bank  reporting  their 
cash  reserves  as  being  double  the  usual  amount.  The  shipments  of  gold 
will  be  much  less  than  last  year,  as  many  banks  report  that  they  are  over- 
loaded with  coin  and  currency;  the  demand,  such  as  it  is,  being  pretty  well 
divided  between  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Portland,  who  in  turn  fall 
back  on  San  Francisco. 

Quite  a number  of  Washington  banks  buy  commercial  paper,  although 
a few  are  decreasing  the  amount  handled,  owing  to  local  demands  at  this 
season.  Without  exception  this  class  of  loans  appears  to  have  given  very 
good  satisfaction.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  only  asset  that  could  be  counted 
on.  One  bank  carrying  over  one-third  of  their  loans  in  business  paper  have 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  coming  due  monthly.  They  report  that  all  which 
fell  due  during  the  financial  stringency  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  except 
three  or  four  pieces,  for  some  of  which  they  have  taken  long-term  notes 
and  expect  to  lose  little. 

The  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  does  not  meet  with  much  favor,  as  the  terms 
of  the  act  are  not  considered  to  be  liberal  enough.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
thought  that  the  law  may  help  matters  in  a good  deal  the  same  manner  as 
the  clearing  house  notes  did  last  fall,  but  a bond  secured  currency  is  not 
believed  in,  asset  currency  against  a proper  coin  reserve  being  preferred. 
Spokane  has  invited  the  inland  banks  to  join  with  them  in  a currency  asso- 
ciation under  the  new  law. 

Present  business  conditions  are  said  to  be  good,  but  the  crop  shortage  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  may  later  have  some  effect,  which  will  be  par- 
tially offset  by  the  high  price  of  wheat. 

Merchants’  collections  are  only  fair,  and  the  volume  of  trade  appears 
to  have  fallen  off  to  some  extent. 
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Lumber  is  the  greatest  single  industry  in  the  state  of  Washington.  One 
Seattle  correspondent  writes  as  follows:  “Early  last  fall  the  railroads  ad- 
vanced the  rates  on  lumber  shipments  to  Missouri  River  points.  This 
advance  was  deemed  improper  by  lumbermen,  and  was  carried  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a decision.  The  freight  rate  question  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  seriously  disturbed  the  industry,  but 
closely  following  the  advance  in  rates,  occurred  the  financial  disturbance 
with  its  added  burden.  Very  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
rendered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  lumbermen,  restoring  the  former  rate. 
No  single  action  has  had  a more  stimulating  effect.  Lumbermen  report 
retail  stocks  in  the  market  controlled  by  this  locality  as  being  unusually  low, 
so  that  even  a slightly  increased  demand  would  be  almost  immediatelly  re- 
flected in  the  business  of  the  manufacturer.  The  prices  are  about  25%  off, 
and  so  far  as  rail  shipments  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  upward  ten- 
dency. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  lumber  is  firmer.  During 
the  past  two  weeks  cargo  lumber  has  advanced  $1.00  per  thousand,  and,  in 
consequence,  there  has  been  a corresponding  advance  in  the  log  market. 
Taking  all  conditions  into  account,  if  the  crops  are  as  good  throughout  the 
country  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  reports  received,  the  last  six 
months  of  this  calender  year  will  prove  much  better  for  the  lumbermen 
than  was  anticipated.” 

Another  correspondent  says:  “It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there 
will  be  some  activity  in  lumber  this  fall,  and  this  condition  would  seem  to 
be  forecasted  by  present  shipments  now  being  made  on  account  of  Panama 
Canal  construction,  railroad  construction,  and  domestic  consumption  through- 
out the  Northwestern  states.” 

Regarding  the  salmon  catch  it  is  said : “It  is  a little  too  early  to  speak 
definitely  of  the  salmon  pack,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  pack  of  ‘Alaska 
Reds’  will  be  somewhat  short.  The  run  of  the  lower  grades  of  fish  will  be 
about  as  was  anticipated,  though,  perhaps,  not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  which 
was  unusually  large,  both  on  Puget  Sound  and  in  Alaska  waters.  The 
‘Sockeye’  run  on  Puget  Sound  bids  fair  to  be  larger  than  last  season,  which 
was  not  expected  by  the  canners.” 

A large  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  in  Spokane  reports : “Our  business 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  was  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  1907, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  our  trade  for  the  balance  of  the  season  should 
not  be  as  good  as  the  same  period  last  year.  The  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness benefits  the  local  houses  in  all  lines.  Merchants  tributary  to  Spokane 
buy  in  smaller  quantities,  buy  oftener,  and  purchase  a larger  percentage  of 
goods  in  the  local  market  when  times  are  quiet  than  during  a period  of  great 
activity.  Outside  of  specialties  like  patent  medicines  that  do  not  vary,  there 
has  been  a decline  in  values,  but  nothing  serious.  Collections  are  holding 
up  fairly  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  July,  August,  and  September  are 
always  quiet,  awaiting  the  harvest.” 

Seattle  jobbers  generally  report  the  volume  of  business  rather  less  than 
1907,  though  some  of  the  houses  have  nearly  maintained  last  year’s  volume, 
but  profits  have  been  less  in  all  cases.  Some  of  the  smaller  factories  are 
enjoying  an  increased  volume  of  trade,  on  account  of  merchants’  disposition 
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to  carry  smaller  stocks,  and  buy  nearer  home.  Retail  trade  in  the  city  is 
fair. 

An  immense  amount  of  railroad  construction  is  being  pursued,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  apparent  in  practically  all  lines  of  trade  in  varying  degrees. 
Municipal  improvements  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  such  as  regrading,  paving, 
and  the  construction  of  trunk  sewers,  is  probably  larger  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  city’s  history.  One  regrade  contract  alone  contemplates  the 
moving  of  five  million,  five  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth,  cov- 
ering a district  of  about  thirty  city  blocks.  Building  operations  in  the  city 
are  being  resumed.  Trade  with  Alaska  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  an- 
ticipated, owing  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  region,  which  renders 
their  clean-up  impossible.  The  gold  is  there,  however,  and  only  the  absence 
of  water  prevents  its  shipment. 

Labor  conditions  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  men  thrown  out  of  work 
through  the  dullness  in  the  lumber  industry  are  able  to  find  work  on  the 
farms,  if  they  care  to,  or  in  railway  construction.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
farm  labor  is  more  plentiful,  and  in  all  lines  more  efficient  at  slightly  less  pay. 

In  the  amount  of  building,  the  state  appears  to  have  kept  even  with  last 
year’s  record,  and  in  some  localities  increased  it,  due  to  the  cheaper  cost  of 
lumber  and  labor.  In  other  localities,  where  labor  is  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, there  is  a decrease  in  building,  due  largely  to  restrictions  and  de- 
mands of  organized  labor. 

In  the  counties  where  railroad  construction  is  being  carried  on,  farm 
lands  have  increased  from  5 to  10%  in  value.  In  Walla  Walla  County,  it  is 
claimed,  that  as  the  locality  has  shown  this  year  that  they  can  produce  a 
fair  crop  with  practically  no  rain  for  several  months  at  the  critical  season, 
prices  have  not  shrunk  materially,  while  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  if 
there  is  any  decrease  due  to  the  deficient  crops,  it  has  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  demand  on  account  of  heavy  immigration  caused  by  tight 
money  conditions  in  the  East. 

Little  interest  is  expressed  in  the  result  of  the  political  campaign  now 
in  progress,  as  in  most  quarters  the  result  has  been  discounted,  the  belief 
being  that  the  party  in  power  will  not  be  changed. 

One  correspondent  says : “We  consider  the  business  situation  and  out- 
look good  and  cannot  see  why  this  country  should  not  go  ahead.  In  fact, 
it  is  going  on  about  the  same  as  before  the  panic,  except  as  to  lumber. 
We  are  doing  more  building,  are  making  more  local  improvements,  building 
more  car  lines  and  starting  more  new  industries  than  ever  before.” 

In  summing  up  the  conditions  in  this  state,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
in  practically  all  lines,  there  is  a greater  feeling  of  confidence  and  optimism 
than  has  been  noticed  since  last  fall,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
within  six  months’  time  a pronounced  improvement  will  be  experienced. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Last  year  Washington  produced,  according  to  the  government 
crop  report,  approximately  35,000,000  bushels  of  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
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which  is  larger  than  any  year  since  1901,  when  the  yield  was  about  the  same. 
While  the  acreage  this  year  is  a substantial  increase  over  last  year,  the  total 
yield  will  be  somewhat  less.  The  crop  in  Eastern  Washington  is  expected 
to  fall  short  of  last  year’s  figure  by  20%.  The  outlook  on  June  12th,  in 
spite  of  damage  by  frosts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  was  never  better. 
At  that  time  there  was  a prospect  of  a large  yield  but  hot  winds  and  con- 
tinuous drouth  (something  unusual  in  this  territory)  began  and  continued 
until  the  20th  of  July,  injuring  spring  wheat  severely.  This  year’s  opening 
prices  to  the  farmers  are  about  12  cents  higher  than  last,  and  it  appears  that 
the  growers  will  be  in  at  least  as  good  a position  as  last  year. 

Oats. — The  oat  crop  will  be  slightly  less  than  last  year,  when  the  total 
yield  was  about  10,500,000  bushels.  Skagit  County  reports  a very  good 
yield,  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  bushels.  The  crop  east  of  the  Cascades 
has  been  damaged  by  drouth,  but  the  western  part  reports  very  good  yields, 
but  here  it  is  grown  largely  as  a forage  crop. 

Rye. — Very  little  rye  is  grown,  and  the  acreage  is  slightly  larger  with 
about  the  same  yield  per  acre  as  last  year. 

Barley. — The  barley  yield  has  decreased  about  20%,  due  to  drouth,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Other  Crops. — In  the  western  portion  the  hay  crop  is  reported  as  very 
good,  but  further  east  it  has  fallen  off  considerably,  so  that  the  output  for 
the  state  bids  fair  to  he  slightly  less  than  last  year. 

All  the  fruit  crops  are  from  10  to  20%  better  than  last  year,  except 
prunes  which  are  grown  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state  and 
which  will  be  about  half  of  last  year’s  crop. 

In  Pierce  County  it  is  claimed  that  the  acreage  of  hops  has  been  cut 
in  two,  the  ground  being  put  into  berries  and  other  fruit.  In  Lewis  County 
the  yield  of  hops  will  be  about  30%  less. 
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Oregon 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Bank  deposits  are  not  materially  less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
with  about  the  same  demand  for  loans  except  in  the  sheep-raising  sections 
of  the  state,  where  the  demand  is  greater,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  wool.  What  little  commercial  paper  was  bought  by  Oregon  banks  proved 
satisfactory  during  the  trouble  last  fall.  As  for  the  smaller  banks 
the  usual  time  for  buying  being  after  October,  there  was  little  falling 
due  in  that  month.  One  of  our  correspondents  reports  that  at  the  present 
time  they  are  carrying  a quarter  of  their  loans  in  commercial  paper,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  will  be  due  in  time  to  provide  ample  means  for  mov- 
ing the  crops.  Currency  shipments  for  crop-moving  purposes  are  small  and 
will  be  supplied  almost  exclusively  from  Portland.  There  is  practically  no 
demand  for  money  to  be  used  in  moving  crops. 

There  appears  to  be  little  interest  in  the  formation  of  a currency  asso- 
ciation by  the  larger  banks  of  the  state  under  the  new  currency  law  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  form  one  without  them. 

As  to  general  business  conditions,  while  the  volume  is  somewhat  less 
than  last  year,  prospects  are  very  bright  and  business  is  generally  good,  show- 
ing a slow  but  steady  increase.  Merchants’  collections  are  fair  to  good  and 
trade  has  fallen  off  less  than  10%  in  comparison  with  last  year.  As  is  the 
case  with  Washington,  lumbering  is  the  largest  single  industry  and  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  recent  panic.  Prices,  however,  are  firmer  and  pros- 
pects are  somewhat  better.  Some  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  closing  of  the  saw  mills  have  left  the  state,  and  the  balance  are 
employed  in  the  fields.  In  spite  of  this,  in  some  agricultural  communities 
there  is  a scarcity  of  labor. 

Building,  as  a whole,  shows  an  increase  over  previous  years,  and  farm 
and  fruit  lands  seem  to  be  advancing  in  price.  One  of  our  correspondents 
in  Portland  reports  that  city  real  estate  is  active. 

As  usual  in  election  years,  there  is  some  uneasiness  over  the  political 
situation,  as  the  wool  industry  would  probably  be  affected  by  any  change 
in  the  tariff. 

The  opinion  appears  to  be  unanimous  that  the  outlook  is  quite  favorable, 
and  as  a lot  of  new  territory  will  be  opened  up  by  the  completion  of  the 
North  Bank  Railroad  and  the  railroad  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  there  appears  to 
be  foundation  for  this  belief. 
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Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — Up  to  the  middle  of  July,  except  for  cold  spring  rains  in  some 
of  the  coast  counties  and  some  frost  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state, 
the  outlook  was  very  good.  Beginning  that  date  and  past  the  middle  of  July 
it  was  damaged  by  hot  winds  and  drouth  and  at  present  the  outlook  is  that 
the  crop  will  show  a decided  decrease  over  last  year  when  the  yield  was  the 
largest  since  1902. 

Oats. — The  oat  crop  will  show  a decrease  of  about  10%  on  a slightly  in- 
creased acreage,  the  greatest  loss  being  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state. 

Barley. — The  yield  of  barley  has  been  cut  down  by  the  same  conditions 
that  affected  wheat  and  will  show  about  the  same  decrease. 

Other  Crops. — Clackamas  County  reports  a largely  decreased  yield  of 
hops,  and  practically  half  a crop  of  prunes.  In  the  north-central  portion  of 
the  state  the  apple  crop  is  reported  quite  satisfactory.  Young  trees  have  come 
into  bearing  to  an  extent  which  about  doubles  the  acreage,  the  yield  per  acre 
being  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  the  dairying  country  along  the  coast, 
hay,  which  is  their  largest  crop,  is  reported  as  being  very  heavy  and  well 
saved. 


California 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

California  is  looking  forward  to  a good  year  in  practically  all  business 
lines,  as  the  fruit  crop,  with  one  exception,  is  much  larger  than  last  year. 
It  is  expected  to  furnish  employment  to  many  of  those  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  industrial  depression.  Bank  deposits  have  fallen  off,  while  the  de- 
mand for  loans  is  good,  being  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  ample  reserves 
are  being  maintained.  San  Francisco  savings  banks  report  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  reconstruction  work  yet  to  be  accomplished,  which  nat- 
urally is  making  a heavy  drain  , on  them,  and  mortgage  loans  are  reported 
at  rates  ranging  from  5 to  7%  net.  Money  in  San  Francisco  for  commer- 
cial purposes  appears  to  be  abundant.  Los  Angeles,  however,  reports  that 
the  banks  have  been  sitting  on  the  lid  very  closely,  furnishing  all  money 
needed  for  legitimate  business,  but  refusing  loans  for  permanent  improve- 
ments or  speculative  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances,  commercial  paper 
finds  few  buyers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  gave  good  satisfaction  during 
the  stringency  of  last  fall.  The  only  case  where  it  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory is  that  of  one  bank  which  is  tied  up  with  some  Eastern  paper,  on 
which  they  expect  to  take  a loss  of  about  25%.  Borrowings  by  the  country 
banks  are  less  than  last  year,  and  gold  shipments  have  declined  to  some 
extent,  falling  as  usual  on  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

So  far  but  little  interest  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Vreeland- 
Aldrich  Act  by  California  country  banks.  A movement  to  start  an  asso- 
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ciation  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento  was  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  interest,  and  it  has  never  been  expected  that  the  privileges  of  the  law 
will  be  of  any  value  for  crop-moving  purposes. 

Mercantile  collections  can  be  described  as  only  fair.  Business  is  not 
as  good  as  last  year,  having  fallen  off  throughout  the  state  about  20%, 
with  a gradual  improvement  during  the  past  few  months,  and,  with  their 
larger  houses,  in  most  lines,  is  quite  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  smaller 
concerns  of  San  Francisco  have  been  hard  pressed  to  pay  rents  and  fixed 
charges,  owing  probably  to  the  greater  than  usual  competition  offered  by 
the  department  stores  and  larger  dealers.  While  last  season  merchants 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  buying  liberally  and  loading  up  with  goods 
for  fall  delivery,  this  year  they  are  showing  the  greatest  conservatism,  re- 
ducing stocks  and  buying  most  sparingly.  As  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
Western  states,  the  lumber  trade  has  shown  the  largest  falling  off  of  any 
line. 

Banks  in  the  old  fields  report  that  the  production  of  petroleum  for 
several  years  has  been  much  depressed  because  of  low  prices,  but  this  con- 
dition has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year,  prices  having  more  than 
doubled,  with  prospects  for  permanency,  the  effect  more  than  offsetting 
some  temporary  reductions  in  the  forces  of  railroad  employees.  Work  in 
the  canneries  is  getting  well  under  way,  giving  employment  to  many  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  much  better  than  in  recent  years, 
and  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  get  needed  help.  This  has  largely 

been  the  result  of  the  financial  stringency,  which  has  retarded  industrial 
enterprises.  Labor  conditions  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  employer, 
being  more  abundant,  due  to  industrial  depression.  It  will  require 
far  more  men  to  harvest  and  pick  the  large  fruit  crop,  and  while  the  farmer 
will  not  make  as  much,  the  returns  from  the  crop  will  be  far  better  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  state  and  will  give  work  to  every  idle  man  from 
now  until  January  1st  who  wants  to  work.  All  the  surplus  labor  in  San 
Francisco  can  find  work  in  the  country,  if  they  so  desire.  In  Southern 
California  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  expressed*  with  Japanese  labor.  Fur- 
ther north  towards  the  lumber  regions,  it  is  said  that  to  a large  extent 
men  have  found  other  employment  at  less  wages.  The  future  outlook  for 
labor  in  Southern  California  is  good,  as  Los  Angeles  County  has  approved 
the  expenditure  of  $3,500,000  in  establishing  a line  of  public  highways  of 
over  300  miles,  touching  every  village  of  any  importance  in  the  entire  county; 
also  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  system  240  miles  long,  bringing  an 
abundance  of  fine  water  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  from  the  Owens  River. 
The  cost  is  expected  to  be  about  $23,000,000,  and  the  supply  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  a city  of  over  a million  inhabitants. 

The  financial  stringency  has  unfortunately  retarded  building  in  the  burnt 
district  of  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  as  the  con- 
ditions become  relieved  they  will  make  up  for  lost  time  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  city. 

Farm  and  fruit  lands  are  holding  their  own  in  price,  but  sales  appear  to 
have  been  fewer. 
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There  is  some  uneasiness  expressed  over  the  result  of  the  campaign. 
One  of  our  informants  says : “Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  dried 
fruit  or  canned  stuff  would  kill  us  off.  It  is  needed  to  counter- 
balance transcontinental  versus  transatlantic  freights.”  Another:  “I  would 
say  that  the  remote  possibility  of  Bryan’s  election  has  been  more  or  less 
injurious  to  business.  Any  tariff  revision  looking  to  a reduction  on  Cali- 
fornia products  naturally  has  a depressing  effect.” 

While  local  manufacture  and  trade  are  still  quiet,  there  is  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  improvement  in  consumptive  demand.  Except  at  a few 
places  where  injudicious  financial  methods  were  brought  to  a stop 
by  the  panic  of  1907,  the  interior  country  reports  a reasonable  degree 
of  prosperity,  with  good  prospects.  The  natural  resources  of  the  state 
are  all  intact,  and  the  number  of  people  looking  towards  Southern 
California  was  never  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  Transportation  conditions 
point  to  a larger  number  of  tourists  in  Southern  California  in  the  coming 
season  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  conditions  are 
healthy  and  the  outlook  bright  for  the  future. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  has  been  of  steadily  decreasing  importance,  not 
due  so  much  to  a decrease  in  the  output  as  to  the  rapidly  increasing  acreage  in 
fruit.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  considerably  less  than  last  year,  due  both  to 
diminshed  acreage  and  smaller  yield  per  acre,  counties  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  especially  reporting  a diminished  yield  due  to  dry  weather  during 
March.  In  Sacramento  County  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  but  further 
north  the  loss  is  largely  due  to  decrease  in  acreage,  Sutter  County  reporting 
a decrease  from  14,082  acres  last  year  to  9,689  this  year. 

Oats. — The  acreage  in  oats  has  remained  about  the  same  with  a slight 
decline  in  the  yield. 

Barley  will  produce  about  four-fifths  of  a crop,  due  almost  equally  to 
decrease  in  acreage  and  yield  per  acre,  counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
having  suffered  most,  caused  by  the  dry  weather  in  March,  which  also 
affected  wheat. 

Other  Crops. — The  hay  crop  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the  northern  coast 
counties,  where  it  is  about  up  to  the  average.  Humboldt  County,  espe- 
cially, reports  that  about  50,000  acres  are  used  for  dairying  purposes;  some 
25,000  dairy  cows  are  carried  on  these  lands,  and  the  annual  production 
of  butter  is  about  6,500,000  pounds,  of  a value  of  $1,625,000. 

With  the  exception  of  prunes  the  product  of  the  orchards  is  expected 
to  be  larger  this  year,  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  it  has  recently  been  esti- 
mated that  the  increased  tonnage  will  make  for  radically  reduced  prices. 
The  bean  crop  will  be  about  25%  more  than  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  Lima  beans,  which  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same.  Prices  for  all  varie- 
ties average  about  50  cents  higher.  Coming  to  dried  fruits,  the  prune  crop 
shows  a decided  falling  off,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  half  of  last  year’s 
tonnage.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  advance  in  price  has  been  only  about 
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$10.00  per  ton.  Peaches  show  a substantial  increase  over  last  year  of  prob- 
ably 60%,  at  an  average  price  of  $100.00  per  ton,  against  $200.00  last  year. 
The  yield  in  apricots  is  immensely  larger  with  a corresponding  decrease  in 
price.  The  yield  of  raisins  is  not  so  large,  and  prices  have  not  yet  advanced 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  offset  the  shortage.  The  almond  and  walnut  crop 
is  substantially  larger  than  last  year  at  a somewhat  higher  price.  The 
output  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  claimed  to  be  slightly  larger  than 
last  year,  but  the  money  returns,  generally  speaking,  will  be  less. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  in  Southern  California,  which  is  now  being  har- 
vested, is  large  in  acreage  and  tonnage  and  is  a bumper  crop. 

The  yield  of  wine  grapes  bids  fair  to  be  unusually  large,  but  all  indi- 
cations point  to  low  prices. 

The  yield  of  canteloupes  in  the  Imperial  Valley  was  remarkably  heavy. 
The  only  discouraging  feature  was  the  loss  occasioned  the  growers  owing 
to  the  lack  of  co-operation  in  marketing  their  products,  a condition  which 
will  be  remedied  next  season.  The  cherry  crop  was  very  large,  and  one 
feature  of  the  pear  crop  is  the  good  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  absence  of  scab 
being  especially  marked. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  orange  crop  is  good  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Lemons  have  not  brought  the  money  they  did  a year  ago,  but  the 
yield  has  been  large.  One  correspondent  says  that  to  the  present  writing 
they  have  shipped  over  27,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  probabilities 
point  to  a total  of  30,000  carloads.  This  is  probably  2,000  cars  in  excess  of 
the  yield  of  any  previous  year.  The  returns  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  the  grower.  This  applies  to  all  Southern  California  products  as  they 
have  gone  to  the  consumer. 

A correspondent  in  the  dried  fruit  business  says : “We  believe  the  finan- 
cial returns  of  this  year’s  crop  will  be  back  in  the  state  at  least  sixty  days 
earlier  than  usual ; first,  because  the  railroads  are  making  good  time  as 
against  very  bad  time  the  past  few  years;  second,  because  the  bulk  of  the 
large  California  operators  are  offering  Eastern  and  European  trade  a dis- 
count for  cash  in  ten  days  from  date  of  shipment  where  formerly  returns 
were  cash  on  arrival.  Last  year  the  average  time  of  our  railroads  was 
sixty  days  in  transit  owing  to  the  congestion;  this  year  the  average  is 
fifteen  days. 
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The  South 

Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas 


Tennessee 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Business  conditions  have  not  shown  the  effects  of  the  money  disturbance 
of  last  fall  to  the  extent  indicated  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Except, 
perhaps,  the  lumber  interests,  no  line  of  commercial  or  industrial  business 
has  shown  marked  recession.  It  is  considered  underlying  conditions  must  be 
good.  For  example,  real  estate  values  in  the  cities  have  not  shown  any 
great  degree  of  depreciation  from  the  standards  that  ruled  prior  to  October 
last.  This  is  considered  evidence  that  general  trade  has  not  greatly  suf- 
fered and  that  the  people  are  in  good  shape  financially.  Deposits  have  shown 
a slight  falling  off,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  loans,  for  which  the 
demand  has  all  along  been  very  good.  As  a result,  outside  commercial 
paper  is  little  demand,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years.  Reserves 
are  reported  good,  and  it  is  anticipated  currency  shipments  will  be  less  than 
usual.  Rediscounting  for  cotton-moving  purposes  is  expected  to  be  smaller. 
The  Vreeland- Aldrich  Act  will  affect  Tennessee  banks  only  indirectly,  en- 
abling them  to  secure  currency  from  their  city  correspondents  in  case  of 
stringency,  and  it  is  largely  expected  that  the  knowledge  of  the  large  sum 
that  can  be  put  into  circulation  in  case  of  need,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  it. 

This  is  always  a dull  season  with  merchants,  and  there  is  a slight  falling 
off  in  volume  of  business  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  prospect  of  good 
crops  is  inspiring  country  merchants  to  buy  more  freely  than  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  a large  volume  of  business  is  expected  in  the  fall.  Col- 
lections have  been  reasonably  good.  Railroads  and  factories  are  filling  in 
their  regular  complement  of  employees,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  a short 
time  the  retail  trade  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  regular  and  larger  pay-rolls 
of  the  railroads  and  other  industries.  Dealers  in  wholesale  dry  goods  say 
that  business  is  about  equal  to  last  year  and  collections  are  as  good,  with 
fine  prospects  owing  to  good  crop  conditions. 
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At  the  time  the  panic  struck  the  hardwood  lumber  business,  the  mill 
man,  jobber,  and  distributer  had  orders  on  their  books  for  months  to  come. 
Immediately  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  have  ship- 
ments canceled  or  withheld,  but  owing  to  a strong  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  distributors,  it  is  believed  that  cancellations  were  small.  The  price,  owing 
to  forced  liquidation,  fell  on  the  average  about  15%.  The  refusal  of  con- 
sumers to  accept  more  lumber,  forced  at  least  half  of  the  mills  to  cease 
operations,  and  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  them  had  cut  up  the  logs  on  hand, 
they  also  closed  down,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  not  to  exceed  20%  of 
the  mills  are  in  operation.  Consumption  from  the  beginning  of  the  panic 
has  averaged  about  50%  and  production  about  30%  of  normal.  The  stock 
available  at  present  is  not  over  40%  of  normal.  As  it  takes  at  least  four 
months  to  put  the  mills  in  shape  and  get  lumber  in  condition  to  move,  it 
may  be  seen  that  only  40%  of  the  normal  stock  is  available  to  take  care  of 
any  business  that  may  arise  for  the  next  four  months  providing  the  mills 
immediately  resume  operations,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
renewal  until  fall.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  expected  that  prices  must 
show  an  advance,  and  the  general  impression  is  they  will  go  back  to  what 
they  were  in  the  early  part  of  last  fall,  if  not  higher. 

Some  agricultural  communities  report  an  increased  supply  of  labor,  due 
to  depression  in  the  lumber  and  phosphate  business. 

Building  has  shown  a marked  decrease.  Farm  lands  are  holding  their 
own,  with  an  increase  in  localities  where  they  were  believed  to  be  the  safest 
form  of  investments.  The  number  of  buyers  from  the  Northern  states  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing. 

A revival  of  business  is  not  expected  until  after  the  political  campaign 
is  over,  but  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  return  of  prosperity  only 
awaits  the  quickening  touch  of  increased  confidence.  If  the  railroads  will 
enter  the  lumber  market,  the  most  depressing  feature  of  business  will  be 
removed,  and  with  the  prospect  of  good  crops,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  future. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

The  prospects  for  good  crops  are  considered  very  favorable.  While 
there  are  some  spots  affected  by  overflows  or  want  of  rain,  the  areas  are 
limited. 

Cotton. — Tennessee’s  production  last  year  was  277,000  bales,  which  was 
a good  average  crop.  The  yield  this  year  will  show  a substantial  increase. 
One  correspondent  in  Memphis,  who  is  very  well  informed,  says,  “While 
the  crop  in  this  immediate  vicinity  and  tributary  to  our  market  is  perhaps 
in  the  best  condition  at  this  season  of  any  crop  we  have  had  for  years,  in 
some  few  sections,  they  have  needed  rain,  but  with  the  local  rains  we  have 
had  for  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has  touched  nearly  all  the  crops  that  the 
Memphis  territory  is  interested  in.” 

Corn. — Planting  was  delayed  by  rains,  and  in  many  cases  replanting 
was  necessary.  The  spring,  on  the  whole,  was  too  wet  and  the  acreage  was 
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cut  down  by  floods.  Early  corn  appears  to  be  making  a much  better  showing 
than  that  planted  late.  Rains  in  the  early  part  of  August  appear  to  have 
made  the  crop  safe.  The  yield,  on  the  whole,  is  expected  to  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  last  year,  which  was  about  78,000,000  bushels. 

Other  Crops. — Other  grains  are  of  but  little  importance.  Oats  promise  a 
yield  approximating  last  year.  The  hay  crop  is  very  good,  and  in  the  areas 
where  tobacco  was  grown,  it  appears  to  be  in  good  condition. 


Arkansas 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Banks  in  the  larger  cities  report  that  deposits  are  holding  up  well,  with 
a better  demand  for  money.  One  feature  of  the  situation  last  fall  was  the 
heavy  withdrawal  of  Eastern  capital  in  the  months  from  October  to  May. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  it  is  said,  there  is  a fair  demand  for  real  estate 
loans.  This  class  of  loans  has  been  nearly  wiped  out  in  the  last  five  years. 
Deposits  in  the  smaller  cities  have  fallen  off  to  a slightly  greater  extent  than 
loans.  In  the  lumber  sections  banks  that  have  held  their  own  in  deposits 
really  think  they  have  made  a gain,  because  with  the  decrease  in  business, 
they  had  a right  to  expect  a decrease  in  deposits,  especially  on  account  of 
the  panic.  Purchases  of  commercial  paper  have  always  been  small  and 
gave  general  satisfaction  throughout  the  stringency.  Purchases  at  this  sea- 
son are  much  less,  due  to  local  demand  and  low  rates.  Currency  shipments 
from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Memphis  will  be  slightly  larger  than  last 
year,  and  borrowing  less. 

It  is  expected  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  will  prevent  banks  from  scram- 
bling for  currency.  Bankers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  they  will  not 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  some  expecting  to  rely  on  their  city  corre- 
spondents, and  other  because  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  considering 
that  if  they  apply  for  emergency  currency  they  will  virtually  confess  them- 
selves to  be  in  trouble.  One  correspondent  considers  it  much  inferior  to 
clearing  house  checks  as  issued  last  fall. 

The  condition  of  trade  may  be  summarized  by  stating  that  trade  depend- 
ing on  the  farmers  is  good,  and  that  depending  on  employees  of  factories, 
mills,  and  railroads,  bad.  Some  sections  report  that  business  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  banks  for  hoarding.  Fort  Smith 
informs  us  that  with  the  exception  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  furniture, 
the  volume  is  fully  up  to  last  year,  and  on  these  an  early  revival  is  expected. 
The  wholesale  and  retail  business  in  Little  Rock  is  only  slightly  less  in  vol- 
ume than  in  previous  years.  Merchants  are  complaining  some  of  slow  col- 
lections in  comparison  with  previous  years.  The  volume  of  trade  in  the 
smaller  towns  has  fallen  off  about  20%,  and  collections  are  slow.  The  output 
of  manufacturers  is  much  reduced,  lumber  being  in  a particularly  bad  way; 


the  exceptions  being  coal  mining,  which  reports  normal  conditions,  and  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Fort  Smith,  which  have  all  run  steadily  with  a 
better  demand  for  their  products  than  at  any  time  for  eight  months.  Owing 
to  their  supply  of  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel,  they  were  able  to  run  economi- 
cally and  without  hindrance  during  the  panic  and  coal  strike  in  the  South- 
west. 

Labor  conditions,  in  a great  many  towns,  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
men  are  in  many  cases  entirely  idle  and  grumbling.  Government  work  in 
some  sections  has  furnished  employment,  and  farm  labor  is  much  more 
plentiful. 

Building  in  the  rural  districts  has  shown  a decrease,  but  Fort  Smith 
states  that  although  the  panic  held  back  building  operations  until  about  the 
first  of  May,  since  then  it  is  greater  than  at  the  same  season  last  year.  The 
city  government  is  in  better  funds  than  formerly,  and  large  contracts  for 
paving  71  miles  of  streets  and  laying  46  miles  of  sewers,  are  progressing 
satisfactorily,  with  a marked  effect  on  the  market  for  labor. 

Farm  lands  have  shown  little  change  in  price,  but  sales  are  slow,  the 
only  exception  being  peach  lands,  which  are  in  very  good  demand. 

It  is  expected  the  presidential  election  will  retard  the  general  resump- 
tion of  business,  and  the  only  interest  in  tariff  revision  appears  to  be  in  its 
effect  on  the  price  of  lumber.  There  is  a general  feeling  that  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  national  administration,  and  that  the  present  policy  will  be 
continued  with  a dispostion  to  be  more  conservative. 

Business  in  all  lines  is  beginning  to  improve  and  a decided  increase 
is  expected  from  now  on.  It  is  claimed  there  has  been  less  disturbance 
than  in  any  presidential  year  for  some  time,  and  both  merchants  and  farmers 
are  in  a sounder  financial  condition  than  for  a number  of  years.  Taking  it 
all  through,  if  the  cotton  crop  comes  up  to  expectations,  a good  year  is 
expected. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — With  favorable  weather  during  the  current  month,  the  cotton 
crop  should  show  a good  increase  over  last  year.  The  excessive  rains  of 
April,  May,  and  June  did  considerable  damage,  but  fair  weather  since  with 
some  seasonable  rains  has  helped  considerably,  and  the  upland  crop  is  better 
than  the  average.  There  is  no  weevil  reported  except  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  state,  and  here  it  has  done  very  little  damage,  having  been  held 
in  check  by  dry  weather. 

Corn. — Will  show  about  the  same  yield  as  last  year.  The  overflow  of 
the  Arkansas  River  flooded  out  a large  acreage  of  the  crop  in  the  counties 
touching  it.  May  rains  prevented  cultivation,  and  in  some  sections  the 
largest  portion  of  the  crop  was  planted  in  June  and  early  July.  There  has 
been  some  drouth,  but  warm  rains  of  late  have  improved  the  crop  greatly, 
especially  the  late  corn  and  all  signs  point  to  an  average  crop. 

Other  Crops. — Arkansas  grows  but  little  oats,  the  yield  last  year  being 
about  3,400,000  bushels.  Our  reports  indicate  that  in  the  northern  sections 
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of  the  state,  where  most  of  it  is  grown,  prospects  are  for  a very  good  yield, 
much  better  than  last  year. 

The  hay  crop  will  be  abundant.  Potatoes  are  less  than  usual,  and 
peaches  in  some  sections  are  better  than  usual,  the  quality  being  good  and 
prices  higher.  In  the  apple  growing  section  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
state,  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  a failure. 


Oklahoma 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Deposits  have  fallen  off  little  and  the  demand  for  money  is  good,  the 
total  of  loans  being  about  the  same  as  last  year.  As  the  demand  for  money 
is  so  good,  very  little  outside  paper  is  bought.  The  demand  for  money 
to  move  the  crops  this  year  will  be  less  in  currency  shipments  and  redis- 
counts. There  appears  to  be  a disposition  in  some  localities  to  store  cotton 
in  warehouses,  which  will  reduce  the  demand  for  currency,  but  may  cause 
banks  to  rediscount  more  freely.  Banks  in  the  large  centers  outside  the 
state  are  expected  to  supply  any  demand  there  may  be  for  currency  under 
the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  act  in  this  state,  as  the  “Guaranty  of  De- 
posits” law  is  in  force  and  is  expected  to  prevent  any  undue  demands  upon 
bankers.  One  banker  expresses  himself  as  follows : “I  am  convinced  that 
the  state  law  guaranteeing  deposits  has  been  a great  help  in  restoring  con- 
fidence. It  puts  us  on  a different  basis  with  our  customers.  Formerly, 
many  depositors  put  money  in  a bank  feeling  that  they  were  taking  the 
least  of  two  risks;  now  they  put  it  in  feeling  that  it  is  absolutely  safe.”  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  law,  especially  in  view  of 
the  orders  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  forbidding  national  banks 
to  enter  into  the  plan  and  requiring  those  who  have  taen  advantage  of  it 
to  withdraw  therefrom. 

Reports  as  to  merchants’  collections  vary  greatly,  but  on  an  average 
they  are  only  fair,  with  a falling  off  of  about  15%  in  the  volume  of  business. 
Merchants  in  many  sections  report  that  the  cash  trade  is  good,  but  credits 
are  being  kept  down  to  a minimum,  resulting  in  a smaller  volume  of  trade. 
There  is  little  manufacturing,  and  that  only  of  local  importance.  The  rail- 
roads, of  course,  have  cut  down  the  number  of  their  employees,  and  some 
men  have  been  laid  off  in  the  oil  fields.  The  extension  of  the  fields  is  in- 
creasing the  number  employed  and  is  helping  business.  The  prospects  in 
Ottawa  County  appear  to  be  good,  due  to  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  opened 
there.  It  is  claimed  they  have  proved  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  south- 
western district. 

It  is  apparently  the  policy  of  manufacturers  and  mine  owners  to  employ 
as  full  forces  as  possible  on  short  time,  anticipating  a return  to  normal 
shortly. 
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Building  continues  on  the  increase  in  spite  of  dull  times. 

Farm  lands  up  to  the  present  are  showing  large  increase  in  value, 
but  a fall  in  price  is  expected,  due  to  the  placing  on  the  market  of  about 
9.000.000  acres  of  Indian  lands,  Congress  having  removed  the  restrictions  at 

their  last  session. 

Crops  in  many  sections  have  been  poor,  which  will  tend  to  delay  the 
return  to  normal  conditions,  but  the  opening  up  of  a vast  area  of  Indian 
lands  to  settlement  by  whites  is  bound  to  result  in  increased  population  and 

business. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — Our  reports  indicate  a decrease  in  the  yield  of  cotton.  The 
crop  for  1907  totaled  about  870,000  bales.  This  year  the  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  from  15%  to  20%  less.  Over  the  entire  state,  continuous  rains 
for  almost  two  months  after  planting,  prevented  farmers  from  cultivating 
their  fields.  In  a great  many  cases  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  stand 
and  were  compelled  to  plant  over,  a large  area  not  being  replanted  at  all. 
The  boll  worm  also  did  some  damage.  The  southern  section  of  the  state 
reports  one  of  the  wettest  seasons  in  their  history.  Rain  starting  the  last 
of  March,  continued  for  three  months.  Large  areas  of  bottom  lands  were 
overflowed,  and  in  a great  many  cases  were  never  sowed.  Conditions  now 
appear  to  be  good,  but  the  favorable  weather  came  too  late  to  bring  the 
crop  up  to  the  yield  of  last  year. 

Corn. — Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  over  the  condition  of  the  corn 
crop.  The  1907  yield  was  113,000,000  bushels,  slightly  less  than  the  total 
of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  in  1906.  This  year  the  yield 
should  run  well  up  to  that  of  1907,  some  sections  reporting  prospects  for  the 
largest  crop  they  have  ever  harvested. 

Other  Crops. — The  oat  crop  varied  greatly  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
state  and  on  an  average  will  be  less  than  last  year.  The  yield  of  winter 
wheat  will  be  more  than  last  year,  and  hay  and  other  forage  crops  are  re- 
ported as  being  especially  fine. 
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Georgia 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

The  panic  did  not  affect  Georgia  as  much  as  some  of  the  other  states, 
as  a large  percentage  of  the  cotton  crop  was  marketed  before  the  crisis.  At 
present,  loans  and  deposits  show  a slight  decrease  from  last  year,  and  the 
demand  for  money  on  the  average,  is  good,  varying  greatly  in  different 
localities.  Currency  shipments  from  Atlanta  and  Savannah  are  expected  to 
be  greater  than  last  year,  and  discounting  for  crop-making  purposes  has 
shown  a decrease,  but  if  the  holding  movement  is  successful,  a large  amount 
of  money  will  be  tied  up.  Currency  associations  are  being  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Atlanta  and  Savannah  banks,  and  opinion  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  Vreeland- Aldrich  Act  appears  to  be  about  evenly  divided; 
but  most  of  those  who  express  satisfaction  with  the  law  consider  it  as  but 
a temporary  measure. 

Trade  in  the  country  has  shown  a falling  off  of  about  15%,  and  collec- 
tions, as  usual  at  this  season,  are  slow.  The  merchants  were  carrying  un- 
usually large  stocks  of  goods,  and  since  the  panic  have  been  buying  little 
and  selling  off  stocks  on  hand.  Farmers  are  in  better  financial  condition 
than  formerly.  Merchants  and  banks  have  been  following  a conservative 
credit  policy  towards  customers,  and  good  collections  are  expected  when  the 
crop  moves.  The  largest  fruit  crop  the  state  ever  produced  has  just  been 
marketed,  the  railroads  are  showing  increased  earnings  over  last  year,  and 
it  is  believed  the  increase  will  continue  over  the  balance  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  the  movement  of  a large  cotton  crop  and  the  increased  demands 
for  fall  trade,  owing  to  small  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants. 

The  depression  in  the  naval  stores  industry  is  causing  but  little  distress, 
inasmuch  as  labor  has  cheapened  and  the  producer  at  least  is  holding  his 
own.  No  greater  reduction  in  price  is  feared,  as  indications  point  to  bot- 
tom prices  for  spirits  of  turpentine.  One  feature  which  helps  is  the  steady 
demand  for  rosins  at  figures  that  ought  to  be  profitable  to  the  producer. 
Timber  and  lumber  interests  are  suffering  and  have  done  so  for  a consider- 
able period.  The  outlook  for  a growing  demand  for  railway  supplies  in 
this  line  is  fairly  good,  as  the  railroads  can  hardly  defer  replacement  of 
worn  and  decayed  material.  Cotton  mills  generally  appear  to  be  on  short 
time,  and  the  situation  is  not  good  at  present,  owing  to  high  prices  for  raw 
material  and  low  prices  for  the  manufactured  product. 

Labor  conditions  are  as  satisfactory  to  the  employers  as  can  be  ex- 
pected where  negro  labor  is  employed.  In  many  features  the  situation  is  the 
same  as  other  states,  the  unemployed  finding  work  on  the  farms  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  crops  and  greater  efficiency  in  general  is  noted  at  a slight  decrease 
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in  wages.  Reports  from  a number  of  sources  indicate  that  prohibition  has 
had  a good  effect  on  farm  labor. 

Building  has  fallen  off  materially  in  spite  of  cheaper  material,  and  farm 
lands  have  shown  but  little  decrease  in  value,  owing  largely  to  the  high  price 
of  cotton. 

In  the  rural  sections  there  appears  to  be  little  interest  in  national  politics 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  the  Republicans  will  be  successful.  The  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  revision  of  the  tariff  along  reasonable  lines  would  not 
have  a depressing  effect  on  local  conditions,  and  in  fact  might  be  helpful 
in  removing  any  uncertainty  there  may  be  among  cotton  and  lumber  mill  men. 

In  the  words  of  an  Atlanta  banker:  “Unless  something  unforeseen  oc- 
curs, the  South  will  be  in  better  shape  this  fall  than  it  has  been  before  and 
will  have  a surplus  of  money.”  A general  resumption  of  business  is  looked 
forward  to,  based  upon  the  resources  of  the  state. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — Last  year  Georgia  raised  the  largest  crop  in  its  history,  and 
the  prospect  for  the  new  crop  is  even  more  flattering,  being  about  two  to 
three  weeks  later  than  last  year.  The  weather  has  been  extremely  propi- 
tious; the  plant  is  healthy  and  well  fruited,  and  the  stand  is  good.  In  the 
north-central  portion,  some  cotton  was  drowned  out  early  by  excessive 
rains,  and  later,  drouth  did  some  damage  in  Southern  Georgia.  Conditions 
on  the  whole  have  been  ideal. 

Corn. — Prospects  are  for  good  yield  and  more  than  an  average  crop  is 
expected.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  it  has  been  affected  by  drouth, 
but  weather  conditions  of  late  have  greatly  improved  the  situation.  Crop 
conditions  appear  to  be  quite  uniform  all  over  the  state. 

Other  Crops. — The  peach  crop  was  abundant;  the  fruit  crop  as  a whole 
was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  was  sold  at  fairly 
good  prices.  In  the  sections  where  tobacco  is  grown,  it  is  reported  as  having 
very  good  prospects.  The  yield  of  cow-peas  is  unusually  fine. 
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Alabama 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Banks  in  the  larger  centers  report  that  deposits  are  large  and  money 
is  in  average  supply  for  legitimate  needs.  Banks  are  in  splendid  condition 
and  able  to  take  care  of  the  business  that  comes  to  them  without  being 
compelled  to  borrow  money  as  in  previous  years.  Deposits  in  country 
banks  show  a slight  falling  off  and  the  demand  for  loans  is  good,  the 
decrease  being  slightly  less  than  that  of  deposits.  The  prospect  of  good 
crops  indicates  that  currency  shipments  will  be  larger  and  borrowings  by 
banks  are  also  expected  to  show  an  increase.  Banks  and  merchants  are 
pursuing  a conservative  policy,  and  an  emergency  requiring  action  under 
the  new  currency  law  is  not  expected  for  some  years  to  come.  It  will  not 
be  practicable  to  form  an  association  in  the  state  and  outside  banks  are 
depended  on  to  complete  the  necessary  organization  and  furnish  currency 
in  case  of  need. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  the  country  has  shown  some  falling  off  and 
collections  are  slow,  which  is  nothing  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as 
all  things  wait  on  the  moving  of  the  crop.  Shipping  from  the  port  of  Mobile 
has  shown  a marked  increase  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  post-office 
receipts  are  larger,  all  of  which  indicate  that  it  will  not  take  very  much 
to  make  business  in  that  city  much  better  than  ever  before.  There  has  been 
a gradual  improvement  in  business  in  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity.  A 
number  of  furnaces  and  other  plants  that  were  shut  down  during  the  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  panic,  have  resumed  operations.  There  has  been  a 
slight  interruption  in  the  tendency  towards  improved  conditions,  occasioned 
by  the  coal  miners’  strike,  but  this  is  expected  to  be  only  temporary  in  its 
effect.  Sheffield,  with  four  blast  furnaces,  has  only  one  in  operation.  A 
large  cast-iron  pipe  works  and  a rolling  mill  are  shut  down,  and  of  three 
stove  foundries,  one  only  is  running.  The  only  encouraging  feature  in  this 
locality  is  that  the  market  for  pig-iron  is  showing  signs  of  activity.  A more 
hopeful  feeling  is  noticeable  among  lumber  and  mill  men  and  a tendency 
to  raise  prices.  Several  cargoes  have  been  sold  at  an  advance  of  $1.00  to 
$1.50  for  lumber  and  2 cents  per  cubic  foot  for  timber.  The  worst  has  al- 
ready been  experienced  in  this  trade  and  prices  are  holding  more  firmly,  and 
it  will  not  be  long,  in  the  opinion  of  a Mobile  banker,  before  they  will  be 
unable  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

A general  decline  in  wages  is  manifest.  Farm  work  has  absorbed  a 
large  number  of  laborers  and  not  many  are  idle  at  this  season.  Those 
thrown  out  of  employment  have  taken  in  the  situation,  and  have  worked  at 
anything  they  could  find. 
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Building  has  shown  a decrease,  but  farm  lands  are  holding  up  well 
and  have  shown  an  increase  in  counties  where  the  building  of  pikes  has 
been  extensive.  A Mobile  correspondent  informs  us  that  local  real  estate 
has  held  its  own  during  the  crisis  and  bids  fair  to  be  more  valuable  than 
ever,  as  there  is  renewed  confidence  in  values. 

The  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that  the  campaign  is  not  hurting  busi- 
ness. and  the  result  has  been  discounted. 

No  marked  improvement  in  business  is  looked  for  untih  the  cotton 
crop  begins  to  move.  As  it  has  been  raised  on  less  money  than  usual,  the 
surplus  will  be  large  and  will  contribute  much  to  the  revival  of  trade.  The 
prospect  is  considered  much  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  eight  months, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  a conservative  correspondent  the  situation  is  consid- 
ered encouraging. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — Alabama’s  yield  last  year  was  1,100,000  bales  and  the  prospect 
is  that  this  year  will  eclipse  the  records  of  1905  and  1906  when  over  1,200,- 
000  bales  were  grown.  In  fact,  the  record  yield  of  1904,  over  1,400,000  bales, 
is  in  danger.  Some  deterioration  is  to  be  expected  in  August,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  outlook  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  wet  spring  made 
the  crop  from  two  to  three  weeks  backward  and  was  followed  by  drouth 
in  July,  but  good  rains  have  fallen  lately.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state  the  plant  is  reported  small  but  fruiting  well,  and  on  the  whole,  the 
plant  is  in  better  condition  than  last  year.  As  stated  before,  cotton  has 
been  raised  cheaply  this  year,  and  unusually  clean  crops  are  reported  all 
over  the  state.  One  correspondent  attributes  this  to  the  new  prohibition 
laws,  which  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  labor.  As  cotton  throughout 
the  South  appears  to  be  in  better  condition  than  for  some  time,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  prices  will  be  lower  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  be  marketed. 
The  farmers  have  made  large  gains  in  their  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  cotton,  and  this  may  have  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  firm. 

Corn. — Alabama’s  yields  for  1906  and  1907  were  47,000,000  and  45,000,- 
000  bushels,  respectively.  Prospects  are  that  this  year’s  crop  will  exceed 
either  of  these.  The  western  portion  of  the  state  makes  the  best  showing. 
Floods  caused  damage  on  the  low  lands,  and  drouth  in  July  affected  the 
yield  in  the  entire  state,  but  as  with  cotton,  recent  rains  have  put  the  crop 
out  of  danger,  insuring  an  increased  yield. 

Other  Crops. — Fine  crops  of  hay  and  fruit  are  being  harvested,  and 
prospects  for  sorghum  are  excellent. 
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Mississippi 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Mississippi’s  deposits  have  shown  a slight  decrease.  The  demand  for 
loans  has  been  good,  but  bankers  have  cut  them  down  to  meet  the  decrease 
in  deposits.  In  many  localities  where  the  banks  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  bills  receivable,  they  are  loaning  money  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  crop.  A very  conservative  spirit  is  apparent  and  good  re- 
serves are  being  maintained.  Greatly  increased  shipments  of  currency  for 
crop-moving  purposes  are  expected  from  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Re- 
discounting for  the  purpose  of  making  the  crop  has  been  less  than  last 
year  and  smaller  than  usual. 

The  fact  that  under  the  new  currency  legislation  money  can  be  obtained 
in  case  of  stress,  is  expected  to  make  our  present  currency  circulate  more 
freely,  and  no  association  will  be  formed  in  the  state,  depending  on  the 
larger  centers  for  their  supply. 

All  lines  of  trade  have  been  conducted  conservatively,  and,  in  fact, 
many  localities  have  not  felt  the  effects  of  the  panic  at  all  until  recently. 
A decrease  in  volume  of  less  than  10%  is  recorded  and  collections  now  are 
slow.  Many  saw  mills  and  some  box  factories  have  been  closed  and 
others  are  on  short  time.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  industries  of  more 
than  local  importance.  Factories  dependent  upon  local  trade  are  running 
about  normal.  Those  turned  out  of  employment  by  the  dullness  in  the 
lumber  trade  have  nearly  all  found  employment  on  the  farms,  and  as  a 
result,  farm  labor  is  much  more  plentiful  and  crops  are  in  better  condition. 

No  decrease  in  building  is  reported,  and  farm  lands  are  holding  up  well, 
even  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  where  there  is  a great  deal 
of  it  on  the  market.  In  localities  accessible  to  lumber  districts  where  large 
areas  of  farm  lands  in  the  past  have  lain  idle  for  lack  of  labor,  the  situation 
has  been  greatly  changed.  With  the  plentiful  supply  of  labor  farms  are  all 
in  crops  and  a general  increase  in  values  is  reported. 

In  common  with  other  agricultural  communities,  little  uneasiness  is  ex- 
pressed over  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
tariff  revision  would  increase  their  prosperity.  The  financial  condition  of 
planters  is  so  greatly  improved  as  compared  with  1893  that  the  depression 
is  expected  to  be  of  short  duration.  With  fine  crop  prospects,  business  is 
expected  to  show  a decided  increase  after  election,  especially  if  cotton  does 
not  go  below  ten  cents. 
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Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — The  yield  of  cotton  will  be  better  than  last  year.  Last  year’s 
crop  was  backward,  and  conditions  now  show  it  to  be  all  the  way  from  ten 
to  thirty  days  ahead  of  1907.  In  Northwestern  Mississippi  the  stalk  is  large, 
owing  to  rains  in  early  July  and  fruiting  was  not  heavy.  As  it  was  believed 
that  dry  weather  with  occasional  showers  in  August  would  correct  this 
tendency,  the  recent  heavy  rains  will  not  help  conditions  any.  The  situa- 
tion is  better  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  crops  have  been  well 
worked  and  are  in  good  condition.  In  Southern  Mississippi,  conditions  in 
the  uplands  are  very  satisfactory,  but  a large  acreage  next  to  the  Mississippi 
River  was  not  planted,  as  the  water  did  not  recede  until  the  fourth  to  eighth 
of  July,  the  overflow  having  lasted  130  days,  the  longest  time  on  record. 
The  crop  in  Jefferson  County  will  be  reduced  by  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand bales.  Boll  weevil  has  appeared,  but  has  damaged  only  limited  areas. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  most  discouraging  feature  is  the  recent 
heavy  rains  and  the  fine  prospects  may  be  modified  unless  the  downpour 
is  checked. 

Corn. — Mississippi’s  corn  crop  will  show  an  increase  of  at  least  15  to  20% 

over  last  year.  The  handicap  of  excessive  rain  early  in  the  season  has  been 
overcome  except  in  the  case  of  late  corn  planted  in  wet  lands,  which  was 
blighted  by  the  hot  sun.  Other  sections  report  the  best  prospects  for  sev- 
eral years  and  a much  greater  yield  than  last  year. 

Other  Crops. — Where  sugar  cane  is  grown,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  for 
years.  Forage  crops  are  exceptionally  good.  Our  correspondent  in  Monroe 
County  makes  this  statement:  “The  Prairie  belt  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  rapidly  being  put  in  alfalfa,  which,  from  present  indications,  will 
be  its  most  valuable  farm  product.  Farmers  are  now  cutting  the  meadows 
the  fourth  time,  are  averaging  three-quarters  of  a ton  per  cutting,  and  getting 
$16.00  to  $18.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  This  price  is  netting  $60.00  per  acre 
per  annum.” 


Louisiana 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Deposits  in  the  rural  sections  show  a falling  off,  caused  in  some  districts 
by  the  sale  of  sugar  during  the  panic,  and  loans  have  declined  in  proportion. 
The  demand  throughout  the  state  is  good,  New  Orleans  reporting  that  inter- 
est rates  have  remained  exceptionally  high  in  comparison  with  other  cities 
of  the  same  size.  Only  the  best  firms  can  get  money  at  5%,  and  only  recently 
have  the  banks  reduced  their  rates  on  demand  loans  from  7%  to  6%.  Funds 
necessary  for  commercial  purposes  are  readily  obtainable  at  these  rates, 
but  capital  for  long-time  investments  or  mortgages  is  extremely  scarce,  and 
high  rates  are  the  rule. 

Currency  shipments  will  be  greater,  but  New  Orleans  banks  report  an 
ample  supply  of  cash  on  hand,  and  are  generally  above  legal  reserve  re- 
quirements. Demands  on  New  Orleans  banks  for  rediscounting  are  ordi- 
narily very  heavy,  but  our  advices  are  that  they  will  be  a little  less  than 
usual  and  much  less  than  last  year. 

Louisiana  banks,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  are  not  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act,  and  will  call  on  their  largest  city 
for  currency  issued  under  its  provisions.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  law 
is  expected  to  be  its  effect  upon  banks  and  the  public  in  general  in  main- 
taining confidence. 

Retail  merchants  in  New  Orleans  carried  over  larger  stocks  than  usual, 
and  a number  of  large  merchants  and  wholesalers  were  tided  over  the  winter 
by  their  bankers,  but  there  have  been  few  failures  compared  to  what  was 
expected.  General  conditions  are  unquestionably  improving,  and  while  New 
Orleans  is  going  through  its  customary  summer  dullness,  a good  trade  is 
expected  in  the  fall;  particularly  so,  if  the  cotton  crop  is  not  damaged.  The 
strain  of  last  year’s  panic  has  entirely  disappeared.  For  awhile  consumers 
restricted  their  wants  and  lived  more  economically,  but  now  business  and 
collections  have  resumed  normal  conditions. 

The  lumber  business  in  general,  of  course,  has  been  hurt  by  the  panic 
and  is  recuperating  slowly.  A firm  dealing  in  imported  woods  state  that 
in  their  line,  business  was  at  a minimum  during  the  months  from  October 
to  March.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a decided  revival,  until  in  July 
it  had  almost  reached  the  level  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
and  collections  are  almost  normal. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  the  country  districts  is  much  less,  and  collec- 
tions are  fair,  but  will  be  small  in  volume  until  the  crops  move. 

Labor  conditions  appear  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  men  laid  off  by  railroads  and  sawmills,  have  found  employment 
on  the  farms. 
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Building  is  much  less  in  most  localities,  and  farm  lands  are  in  good 
demand  at  last  year’s  prices. 

Sugar  planters  say  they  cannot  stand  any  lower  tariff  on  their  product, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  everything  they  use  has  increased  in 
price,  and  a resumption  of  normal  trade  conditions  is  not  expected  until 
after  the  presidential  election. 

The  recent  financial  flurry  has  caused  all  classes  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive and  do  business  on  a safer  basis.  Conditions  are  sound  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  while  the  recovery  may  be  slow,  it  is  well  under  way,  and  good 
business  conditions  are  looked  for  after  the  election. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — Is  in  excellent  condition,  many  correspondents  reporting  that 
conditions  have  never  been  better.  The  notable  feature  is  that  the  boll  weevil 
has  appeared  in  small  numbers  and  the  damage  is  slight.  A report  from 
New  Orleans  says:  “The  boll  weevil  for  the  last  three  years  has  done  great 
damage,  but  the  prospects  now  are  for  the  best  crop  in  several  years,  as 
weevils  have  been  few.”  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  had  excessive 
rains  in  April  and  May.  Later  in  the  season  favorable  weather  helped  the 
growth,  but  fruiting  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  price  of  cotton  has 
declined  considerably,  but  in  view  of  the  short  crop  of  last  year,  it  is  not 
expected  the  market  will  drop  below  nine  cents.  At  this  price,  with  a large 
yield  in  prospect,  the  crop  will  be  profitable. 

Corn  shows  a heavy  increase  over  last  year,  both  in  acreage  and  yield. 
Some  lands  along  the  Mississippi  were  flooded  and  other  sections  were  dam- 
aged by  rain  in  the  early  spring  or  planted  late.  The  yield  is  good  the  state 
over,  especially  so  in  the  southern  portion. 

Other  Crops. — Prospects  for  the  sugar  crop  have  never  been  better,  and 
the  yield  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The  prices  for  sugar  at 
the  present  time  are  very  high,  and  while  it  will  show  some  decline  later, 
it  is  believed  that  satisfactory  returns  will  be  received.  The  rice  crop,  which 
is  matured,  will  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Some  predictions  are  made 
that  it  will  reach  between  5.000,000  and  6,000,000  barrels.  Prices  at  present 
are  very  high,  so  that  even  in  case  of  a decline  it  should  bring  a good  profit 
to  the  planter. 
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Texas 

Banking  and  Business  Conditions 

Our  correspondents  report  deposits  much  less  than  last  year,  and  the 
demand  for  money  is  strong.  The  falling  off  in  loans  has  not  been  as  great 
as  in  deposits,  and  country  banks  in  most  sections  are  well  loaned  up.  It 
is  expected  from  this  time  on  that  the  demand  will  diminish,  owing  to  the 
marketing  of  the  crop.  Purchases  of  commercial  paper  falling  due  during 
the  panic  proved  satisfactory  in  almost  every  case  and  were  paid  promptly, 
only  one  bank  reporting  any  exception  to  the  rule.  In  this  case  monthly 
payments  are  being  made,  and  the  obligation  will  soon  be  wiped  out.  An- 
other correspondent  reports  that  they  were  able  to  rediscount  commercial 
paper  when  other  collaterals  failed.  Currency  shipments  will  be  heavy  this 
year  in  case  the  crop  comes  up  to  expectations,  shipments  being  made  largely 
from  local  banks  who  are  supplied  by  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City 
institutions.  Answers  from  our  correspondents  indicate  that  rediscounts 
for  crop-making  purposes  are  greater  than  usual,  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
deposits.  Banks  in  the  territory  around  Waco  are  reported  as  carrying 
from  30  to  60%  reserves  and  few  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  borrow. 

Texas  bankers  are  almost  a unit  in  declaring  that  the  V reeland- Aldrich 
Act  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  There  appears  to  be  no  dis- 
position to  form  any  association  under  the  act,  and  bankers  will  continue  to 
rely  on  their  correspondents  for  currency  as  in  the  past. 

In  the  larger  centers  the  effects  of  the  panic  have  practically  disappeared, 
and  business  has  largely  resumed  normal  conditions,  with  the  exception  of 
a decrease  in  the  volume  of  all  lines  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last 
year.  This,  however,  is  not  considered  an  unfavorable  symptom,  as  it  is 
evident  that  business  is  being  handled  more  conservatively  than  formerly. 
Mercantile  collections  in  the  state  are  fair  to  good,  and  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  decreased  about  15%. 

An  increased  demand  for  lumber  products  is  apparent,  and  mills  are 
resuming.  While  none  of  them  are  running  on  full  time,  yet  they  feel 
much  encouraged,  and  reports  indicate  largely  increased  orders. 

Trade  in  hardware  lines  has  been  restricted.  Collections  are  up  to  ex- 
pectations, but  will  be  small  in  volume  until  October  1st,  when  very  good 
results  are  anticipated,  due  to  exceedingly  conservative  buying  by  merchants. 
Prices  have  been  well  maintained,  and  the  outlook  is  considered  to  be  very 
bright,  owing  to  excellent  crop  prospects. 

A large  firm  of  grocers  in  Fort  Worth  state  that  their  business  has 
shown  an  improvement  over  last  year.  Up  to  the  present  writing  collec- 
tions have  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
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last  year  the  out-turn  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Texas  was  the  smallest  for  sev- 
eral years.  An  unusually  large  business  is  expected  this  fall,  owing  to  the 
large  yield  of  corn  and  good  prospects  for  cotton. 

The  oil  business  in  the  older  fields  is  at  a low  ebb,  on  account  of  the 

opening  up  of  new  fields  in  adjoining  counties  and  states,  which  decreases 

the  development  of  the  older  territory  and  lowers  prices. 

The  labor  situation  is  generally  satisfactory ; mill  hands  have  found 
work  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  there  are  few  reports  of  idle  men.  Indeed,  in 
many  sections,  the  usual  scarcity  of  farm  labor  is  noted. 

Building,  on  the  whole,  has  shown  a decrease  of  less  than  15%,  and 

in  many  prosperous  counties  a decided  increase  is  apparent,  due  to  lower 

prices  of  materials. 

The  price  of  farm  lands  is  holding  up  well.  Immigration  from 
the  North  and  good  crops  have  had  a sustaining  effect  on  prices.  In 
fact,  the  last  five  years  have  seen  a very  rapid  advance  in  the  value  of 
farm  lands,  none  of  which  has  been  lost  during  the  stringency.  In  Fort 
Worth  it  is  reported  that  city  real  estate  is  moving  slowly,  but  a better 
feeling  is  apparent,  and  it  is  expected  prices  will  not  go  lower,  but  will 
advance  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  sheep  interests  were  greatly  affected  by  the  reduction  of  25%  in  the 
price  of  wool,  in  some  cases  prices  being  from  to  lower  than  obtained 
last  year  for  the  same  grades.  Sheepmen,  however,  have  had  a number  of 
years  of  high  prices  and  are  in  good  condition  financially.  The  range  is 
in  good  shape,  and  cattlemen  can  make  no  complaint.  By  the  time  ship- 
ments commence  in  the  fall,  it  is  expected  that  prices  will  be  good  and  sum- 
mer rains  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  cattle  going  to  market  fat. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  political  campaign  is  affecting  business,  and 
the  opinion  is  general,  even  among  Democrats,  that  the  party  in  power  will 
not  be  changed,  in  which  event  no  substantial  change  in  the  tariff  is  ex- 
pected. 

An  exceedingly  large  corn  crop  is  now  made,  and  prospects  for  cotton 
are  very  flattering.  In  view  of  the  short  crop  last  year,  it  is  not  believed 
that  cotton  will  go  below  nine  cents.  If  this  is  the  case,  a large  amount  of 
money  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Texas  farmers  and  merchants,  and  after 
the  election  conditions  are  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  any  previous 
year. 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Cotton. — From  present  prospects,  Texas  will  market  an  exceptionally 
large  crop  of  unusually  good  staple.  The  plant  has  never  suffered  for  lack 
of  moisture,  therefore  it  is  large,  and  with  a favorable  season  from  now 
forward,  can  make  a bumper  crop.  Of  course,  weather  conditions  and  the 
date  of  killing  frost  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  final  yield.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  view  of  the  statement  by  a very  high  authority  that  “with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  all  over  the  northerly  half  of  the  state 
and  in  many  of  the  bottom  districts  of  central  Texas,  the  plant  has  only 
taken  a growth  since  eight  weeks  ago,  an  exceedingly  short  life  for  the 
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cotton  plant  to  have  reached  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the  northerly 
district” 

Reports  from  correspondents  in  different  sections  of  the  state  are  as 
follows : 

Fort  Worth. — “Notwithstanding  the  damage  by  unprecedented  rains 
early  in  the  season,  the  crop  is  in  fine  condition  in  every  way.  So  far,  the 
pests,  boll  weevil,  caterpillars,  etc.,  have  not  made  their  usual  appearance, 
and  we  are  expecting  a fine  yield  of  the  fleecy  staple.” 

Waco. — “From  the  best  information  we  can  get,  prospects  are  much 
better  than  last  year.  If  the  boll  worm  does  not  appear,  we  can  look  for  a 
considerable  increase  over  last  season.” 

Brownwood. — “The  condition  of  the  cotton  plant  at  this  time  is  perfect, 
the  crop  being  about  ten  days  late  and  well  grown.  There  is  good  moisture 
in  the  ground,  and  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  shedding  nor  of  worms 
and  insect  pests.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  the  soil  is  in  good  condition, 
and  all  signs  point  to  a fine  cotton  crop  from  this  section.” 

San  Angelo. — “The  cotton  acreage  is  nearly  25%  in  excess  of  last  year, 
and  the  crop  in  this  section  has  never  been  in  better  condition.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  ask  for  it  to  be  better,  and  if  no  calamity  in  the  way  of  insects 
overtakes  us  within  the  next  sixty  days,  this  part  of  Texas  will  produce  the 
greatest  crop  of  cotton  in  its  history.” 

San  Antonio. — “We  had  a splendid  prospect  on  July  first,  but  lack  of 
moisture  in  part  of  this  territory  and  the  depredations  of  boll  weevil  have 
considerably  curtailed  the  prospective  yield.” 

Houston. — “Cotton  conditions  have  been  more  or  less  problematical  for 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  days,  owing  to  continued  showers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  plants  shed  quite  a little,  and  boll  weevil  and  boll 
worms  did  considerable  damage.  For  a time,  it  looked  as  though  condi- 
tions would  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  Reports  now  come  in  to  the  effect 
that  the  recent  clear,  hot  weather  we  have  been  enjoying,  has  curtailed  the 
damaging  influence  not  a little,  and  prospects  are  much  brighter.  The  plant 
is  putting  on  rapidly,  and  if  present  conditions  prevail  for  a month  to  come, 
we  see  no  reason  why  this  section  of  the  state  should  not  enjoy  more  than 
the  average  yield.” 

A Galveston  correspondent  has  this  to  say  under  date  of  July  31st: 
“So  far  we  have  had  an  excellent  amount  of  cotton,  having  received  to  date 
for  a given  period  3,000  bales,  against  52  bales  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  quality  also  promises  to  be  very  fair  and  the  staple  very 
good.” 

Corn. — It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  is  at  least  15%  more  than  last 
year,  which  means  the  largest  crop  ever  harvested.  The  crop  was  damaged 
by  excessive  rains  in  many  sections  extending  all  through  April,  May,  and 
June.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  fully  three  weeks  ahead  of  last  year.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  suffered  from  drouth  in  July,  but  the  southeastern 
portion  reports  remarkably  good  crops,  in  some  counties  double  those  of  last 
year.  Parts  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  there  was  practically  no 
crop  at  all  in  1907,  will  have  an  especially  good  yield. 

Other  Crops. — The  prospect  in  oats  is  for  a substantial  increase  in 
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production,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Angelo,  where  the  yield  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Texas  this  year  is  poor,  in  some  sections  being  almost 
a failure. 

Hay  and  all  forage  crops  were  very  fine,  also  the  yield  of  peaches  and 
potatoes. 
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Semi-Arid  States 


Montana 

In  the  mining  sections  of  the  state,  business  is  gradually  recovering 
from  the  recent  depression  and  is  on  a fairly  sound  basis.  Until  the  price 
of  copper  improves,  normal  business  conditions  cannot  be  expected.  Mer- 
chants are  reasonably  well  satisfied,  and  collections  are  fair.  A rise  in 
copper  is  anticipated,  which  will  directly  benefit  this  territory. 

The  crop-raising  sections  were  but  little  affected  by  the  panic,  except 
in  the  price  of  wool.  The  range  is  in  good  condition,  with  excellent  pros- 
pects for  beef,  but  crop  conditions  are  bad.  Excessive  rains  in  the  spring, 
followed  by  extreme  drouth,  will  reduce  crops  almost  75%. 


Wyoming! 

The  banking  situation  is  reported  as  excellent.  Every  institution  in  the 
state  came  through  the  panic  in  the  best  of  condition.  There  has  been  a 
general  decline  in  deposits,  but  the  turn  of  the  tide  is  in  sight.  Money  is 
in  better  demand  than  for  a number  of  years. 

Mercantile  business  generally  throughout  the  state  is  reported  as  good, 
and  in  many  cases  better  than  last  year,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  manufacturing  and  few  pay-rolls.  The  state  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  new  money  is  coming  in  constantly  and  mercantile  interests  suffered 
little  from  the  panic.  Some  decline  was  noted  in  towns  where  the  railroads 
and  coal  mines  had  large  pay-rolls,  but  these  companies  are  all  rapidly  get- 
ting back  to  normal  conditions.  Collections  are  reported  a little  slow  in 
some  localities. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  is  less  than  at  this  time  last  year,  but 
gradual  improvement  is  looked  for.  Notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  panic 
in  retarding  the  investment  of  outside  capital  for  development,  some  mines 
have  been  opened  on  a fair  scale. 

The  cold  backward  spring  was  unfavorable  for  young  lambs,  and  the 
crop  was  decidedly  short.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  amount  of 
moisture  had  made  pastures  and  ranges  excellent,  and  live  stock  should 
go  to  market  in  good  condition.  The  price  of  wool  is  from  five  to  seven 
cents  lower  than  a year  ago.  The  mutton  market  is  also  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
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per  cwt.  lower.  The  demoralized  condition  of  the  early  wool  market  was 
very  discouraging  to  growers,  but  as  prices  have  improved  greatly  of  late 
shipments,  they  are  feeling  very  much  better.  Cattle  are  expected  to  be  in 
good  condition  when  the  time  for  marketing  arrives  and  good  prices  are 
anticipated.  Horses  are  also  selling  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Agricultural  areas  are  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  sugar  beets  is  larger  than  ever.  Good  rains  have  produced 
fine  hay  and  forage  crops. 

Several  large  irrigation  projects  are  under  way,  but  may  be  proceeding 
more  slowly  on  account  of  the  depression.  Including  projects  constructed 
by  private  capital  and  by  the  government,  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
will  be  irrigated  within  a very  few  years. 

Dry  farming  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  various  part  of  Wyo- 
ming by  the  government  and  state  authorities,  and  in  some  cases  by  cities. 
Much  of  the  arid  land  is  being  homesteaded  by  dry  farming,  and  some  1,300 
homestead  filings  were  made  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Cheyenne 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  Crops  on  these  dry  farms  are  looking  very 
well  this  season. 


Colorado 

Bank  deposits  are  generally  on  the  increase,  and  there  appears  to  be 
little  demand  for  money.  In  many  sections  reserves  of  from  40  to  60% 
are  carried. 

Business  conditions  in  Denver  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  throughout  the 
state  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  small  output  of  the  mining 
camps  and  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  caused  conditions  in 
these  localities  to  be  unpromising.  Mercantile  conditions  in  Northern  Col- 
orado are  much  better,  but  retail  trade  has  shown  a falling  off,  affecting- 
wholesalers.  The  cost  of  merchandise  is  20  to  30%  less.  Collections  all 
over  the  state  have  been  satisfactory.  The  volume  of  trade  in  Denver  is 
about  the  same  as  a year  ago,  but  outside  trade  has  fallen  off  about  25%. 
Merchants  are  not  buying  as  heavily  as  usual. 

The  steel  works  and  smelters  are  running  on  part  time,  which  has 
caused  a light  demand  for  coal,  but  it  is  believed  this  industry  has  reached 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  a revival  is  expected  within  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 
Owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  a large  number  of  mines 
are  inactive,  and  the  output  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

General  crop  conditions  are  fair.  Sheep  men  have  had  a very  poor  year 
in  Southern  Colorado,  the  number  of  lambs  being  only  about  40%  of  normal. 
The  grade  of  wool  produced  is  below  the  average,  also  the  quantity,  and 
with  the  present  reduction  in  price,  they  are  having  a lean  year.  Cattlemen 
also  have  suffered  considerably,  but  will  do  fairly  well. 

Denver  reports  more  building  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  due 
mostly  to  the  construction  of  small  business  blocks  and  dwellings.  The 
price  of  building  material  is  70  to  80%  of  last  year.  Conditions  are  much 
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more  satisfactory  than  a year  ago.  The  financial  flurry  served  as  a check 
on  unbusinesslike  operations,  and  a healthier  tone  prevails  throughout  the 
community. 


Utah 

General  trade  conditions  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  tributary  territory,  are 
fully  as  good  or  better  than  could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances. 
As  a result  of  the  panic  which  was  particularly  severe  on  the  mining  interests, 
business  in  most  lines  is  not  up  to  what  it  was  this  time  a year  go.  The 
situation,  however,  is  improving  gradually,  and  the  jobbing  business  in  some 
lines  is  about  on  a par  with  that  of  last  year.  This  is  owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  retailers  and  country  merchants  curtailed  their  fall  and  spring  pur- 
chases as  greatly  as  possible,  and  consequently  their  stocks  were  to  some  ex- 
tent depleted,  which  necessitated  a large  volume  of  sorting  orders  which  nat- 
urally would  seek  local  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  markets,  as  quick  delivery  was 
wanted.  As  a result  of  the  panic  Eastern  and  coast  houses  both  partly  with- 
drew from  the  state,  which  also  tended  to  increase  the  patronage  of  local 
wholesalers. 

Mining  operations  are  on  the  increase,  and  reports  of  the  resumption  of 
activity  at  various  camps  are  becoming  more  frequent. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  raised  will  be  about  the  average,  but 
lower  prices  for  sheep  and  wool  are  current. 

Crop  conditions  are  excellent,  and  the  state  of  Utah  will  probably  have 
the  largest  crop  of  dry  land  wheat  ever  harvested,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
rainfall  over  previous  years.  A very  large  crop  of  sugar  beets  will  be  har- 
vested, much  larger  than  that  of  1907,  which  brought  in  a total  of  $4,991,000. 
There  will  be  a large  yield  of  alfalfa.  Tomatoes,  which  are  quite  important 
in  the  territory  around  Ogden,  will  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  of  an  aver- 
age crop,  and  the  tomato  canning  factories  will  have  a small  year.  Fruit 
canners  will  be  very  busy  as  the  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  very  large. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation,  with  its  promise  for  improvement,  is  quite 
encouraging,  and  while  normal  conditions  are  probably  several  months  dis- 
tant, yet  it  is  generally  believed  this  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  presidential 
campaign. 


Nevada 

The  present  outlook  is  that  the  coming  year  will  be  greater  in  gold 
production  than  any  year  previous.  During  the  past  twelve  months  there 
have  been  several  set-backs  on  account  of  labor  troubles,  which  are  now 
cleared  up.  The  financial  stringency  has  also  affected  the  local  situation. 

The  larger  mining  companies  are  preparing  to  operate  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  It  is  estimaed  that  the  Goldfield  district  will  pro- 
duce $1,000,000  a month  in  gold  bullion  during  the  year  1909.  At  the  present 
time,  production  is  only  about  half  that  amount,  but  some  of  the  largest 
mines  have  simply  been  doing  development  work. 
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Arizona 

The  panic  has  affected  trade  slightly,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  hardship,  and  there  is  a decrease  in  the  price  of  some  lines  of 
merchandise.  Lumbering  has  been  at  a standstill  for  some  months.  The 
slump  in  the  price  of  copper  has  cut  down  development  work,  but  produc- 
ing properties  are  being  operated  to  almost  full  capacity,  insuring  a larger 
production  this  year  than  last.  Shipments  of  gold  bullion  have  been  more 
constant  during  the  past  nine  months  than  for  years.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  have  made  a heavy  cut  in  the  pay-roll  of  their  shops  at  Tucson, 
which  has  affected  local  trade,  but  more  trains  are  now  being  put  on,  more 
men  employed,  and  a general  improvement  is  looked  for.  Wages  in  all 
lines  except  lumbering  appear  to  be  about  the  same. 

Sheep  raisers  were  greatly  affected  by  the  low  markets  in  wool  and 
mutton,  and  the  prices  obtained  have  been  one-third  to  one-half  less  than 
last  year.  The  sheep  that  will  go  to  the  market  from  now  on,  will  be  in 
prime  condition  and  should  bring  top  prices,  which,  in  a great  measure,  will 
relieve  the  situation.  While  the  cattle  market  has  been  higher,  none  of  the 
range  stock  will  be  ready  for  the  market  until  later  in  the  season,  but  indi- 
cations are  that  prices  at  that  time  will  be  good,  and  summer  rains  have 
been  quite  generous  and  will  insure  fat  stock. 

What  little  crops  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  are  reported  as  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

A general  improvement  in  business  in  the  fall  is  looked  for,  as  prices 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  expected  to  be  higher.  This,  with  a rise  in  the 
price  of  copper,  will  bring  business  very  close  to  normal. 


New  Mexico 

Deposits  in  New  Mexico  banks  fell  during  the  panic  about  25%.  They 
have  recovered  about  half  of  the  loss,  but  by  November  1st  are  expected 
to  drop  to  where  they  were  last  fall.  Merchants  bought  heavily  before  the 
panic,  and  while  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  reducing  the  various 
stocks,  goods  have  not  been  sacrificed  in  the  endeavor.  Their  trade  has 
fallen  off  about  25%,  and  since  the  panic  they  have  not  been  buying  except 
for  immediate  requirements.  In  Northeastern  New  Mexico,  where  crops 
have  failed,  collections  are  expected  to  be  especially  slow  in  view  of  the 
low  price  of  wool.  A marked  revival  in  volume  or  price  is  not  looked  for 
until  the  spring  of  1909.  The  lumber  business  is  very  quiet,  and  there  is 
little  doing  in  railroad  shops.  Crop  in  Southeastern  New  Mexico,  prin- 
cipally apples  and  alfalfa,  are  excellent  and  in  much  better  condition  than 
a year  ago.  Prices  are  off  fully  a quarter.  In  the  northeastern  counties, 
there  has  been  considerable  immigration  of  farmers  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  as  this  section  has  suffered  greatly  from  drouth  all  summer,  a 
great  many  more  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  leave  There  will  be  practi* 
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cally  no  crops,  as  rains  came  too  late  to  make  the  principal  ones.  The  price  of 
cattle  is  about  the  same  as  a year  ago,  and  while  sheep  and  wool  prices  are  not 
as  good  as  usual,  there  is  little  selling  of  sheep  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  off  about  25%.  It  is  believed  that 
lambs  will  bring  good  prices  in  the  fall.  The  feeling  among  the  people  is 
optimistic,  and  while  nothing  startling  is  expected  in  the  immediate  future, 
it  is  expected  that  the  spring  of  1909  will  find  trade  and  business  in  greatly 
improved  condition. 
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Philadelphia,  Conditions  in 34 

Pianos,  Chicago 28 

Pittsburgh,  Conditions  in 35 


Potatoes,  Condition  of — Arkansas,  91; 
Illinois,  40;  Iowa,  42;  Kansas,  65; 
Michigan,  51;  Minnesota,  69;  Ne- 
braska, 77;  Ohio,  47;  Texas,  104; 


Wisconsin,  57. 

Preface  3 

Printing,  Binding  and  Engraving — 
Chicago  28 


Railroads  and  Railway  Supplies — Sum- 
mary, 11;  Albany,  32;  Chicago,  19; 
Earnings,  10;  Minnesota,  67;  Phila- 
delphia, 3S. 

Real  Estate — Alabama,  96;  Arkansas, 
90;  California,  84;  Chicago,  25; 
Georgia,  94;  Ilinois,  38;  Indiana,  43; 
Iowa,  41;  Kansas,  64;  Kentucky,  58; 
Louisiana,  100;  Michigan,  50;  Min- 
nesota, 69;  Mississippi,  97;  Missouri, 
62;  Nebraska,  75;  North  Dakota,  70; 
Oklahoma,  92;  Oregon,  82;  South 
Dakota,  72;  Tennessee,  88;  Texas, 
102;  Washington,  80;  Wisconsin,  55. 

Rice,  Condition  of,  Louisiana 100 

Rubber  Manufacturing  — Boston,  34 ; 
Michigan,  49;  New  York  City,  31; 
Ohio,  46. 

Rye,  Condition  of — Summary,  6;  Illi- 
nois, 39;  Indiana,  44;  Iowa,  42;  Kan- 
sas, 65;  Kentucky,  59;  Michigan,  51; 
Minnesota,  69;  Missouri,  63;  Ne- 
braska, 77;  North  Dakota,  71;  Ohio, 
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47;  South  Dakota,  73;  Washington, 
81;  Wisconsin,  56. 

Salmon,  Washington  79 

Shoes,  Leather,  Hides  and  Furs — - 
Boston,  33;  Chicago,  22;  Michigan, 
49;  Minnesota,  68;  Missouri,  62;  Ne- 
braska, 76;  New  York,  31;  Wiscon- 


sin, 55. 

Silver  Mining,  Colorado 106 

Silverware — Boston,  34;  New  York 

City,  31. 

Soaps,  Chicago 28 

South,  The,  Conditions  in 87 

South  Dakota,  Conditions  in 72 

Spirits — Chicago,  26;  P.ttsburgh,  36. 
Steel — See  Iron  and  Steel. 

Stock  Brokers,  Chicago 17 

Sugar,  Beet  — Manufacturing  — New 
York  City,  30. 

Sugar,  Beet — Condition  of  crop — Cali- 


fornia, 86;  Michigan,  51;  Nebraska, 
77;  Utah,  107;  Wyoming,  106. 
Sugar,  Cane — Manufacturing — Louisi- 
ana, 100. 

Sugar,  Cane — Condition  of  Crop — Lou- 
isiana, 100;  Mississippi,  98. 


Teas,  Chicago  23 

Tennessee,  Conditions  in 87 

Texas,  Conditions  in 101 

Theaters,  Chicago 28 


Tobacco,  Condition  of  Crop — Georgia, 
94;  Indiana.  44;  Kentucky,  59;  Ohio, 
47;  Tennessee,  89;  Wisconsin,  57. 


Tobacco  Products — Chicago,  23;  Mich- 


igan, 49;  New  York  City,  30. 

Twines  and  Cordage,  Chicago 27 

Utah,  Conditions  in 107 

Vreeland- Aldrich  Act — Summary,  16; 


Alabama,  95;  Arkansas,  89;  Cali- 
fornia, 83;  Georg. a,  93;  Illinois,  37; 
Indiana,  43;  Iowa,  40;  Kansas,  64; 
Kentucky,  57;  Louisiana,  99;  Mich- 
igan. 48;  Minnesota,  66;  Mississippi, 
97;  Missouri,  60;  Nebraska,  74; 
North  Dakota,  70;  Ohio,  45;  Okla- 
homa, 91;  Oregon,  82;  South  Dakota, 
72;  Tennessee,  87;  Texas,  101; 
Washington,  78;  Wisconsin,  53. 

Washington,  Conditions  in 78 

Wheat,  Condition  of — Summary,  5; 
Californ  a,  85;  Illinois,  38;  Indiana, 
44;  Iowa,  42;  Kansas,  65;  Kentucky, 
59;  Michigan,  51;  Minnesota,  69; 
Missouri,  63;  Nebraska,  76;  Nojrth 
Dakota,  70;  Ohio,  47;  Oklahoma,  92; 
Oregon,  83;  South  Dakota,  72; 
Texas,  104;  Utah,  107;  Washington, 
80;  Wisconsin,  56;  Wyoming,  106. 

Wisconsin,  Conditions  in 52 

Wool — Arizona,  108;  Boston,  33;  Colo- 
rado, 106;  Montana,  105;  New  Mex- 
ico, 109;  Oregon,  82;  Texas,  102; 
Utah,  107;  Wyoming,  105. 

Wyoming,  Conditions  in 105 

Zinc — Colorado,  106;  Oklahoma,  91; 
Wisconsin,  55. 
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This  map  is  based  on  our  correspondents’  answers  to  the  question,  “ From  what  cities  do  you  order  shipments  of  currency  for  crop  moving  purposes  ? 
It  shows  graphically  Chicago’s  important  part  in  supplying  the  demand.  The  heavy  lines  show  the  trend  to  larger  cities, 
and  lighter  lines  indicate  shipments  to  smaller  distributing  centers. 


Trend  of  Currency  at  Chicago 


Shipped  to 

Received 

Other 

1907— 

country 

from  East 

receipts 

January 

. $ 7,462,300 

$1,170,000 

$ 7,424,700 

February 

12,972,200 

1,950,000 

3,841,000 

March 

16,183,240 

3,947,400 

3,841,300 

April 

7,859,600 

5,375,ooo 

4,901,600 

May 

8,713,580 

560,000 

5,246,160 

June 

9,429,400 

1,858,000 

4,004,120 

July 

8,715,000 

3,250,000 

4,658,300 

August 

15,528,300 

6,280,000 

4,408,400 

September 

20,415,190 

5,748,000 

3,342,640 

October 

37,694,250 

10,505,740 

2,477,000 

November 

13,674,065 

25,013,800 

1,013,940 

December 

10,664,800 

4,211,000 

5,593,320 

Total 

. $169,311,955 

$69,968,940 

$50,113,580 

Shipments  for  1907.. 

169,311,955 

Total  Receipts  

120,082,520 

Excess  Shipments.  . . . 

$ 49,229,435 

Shipped  to 

Received 

Other 

1908 — 

country 

from  East 

receipts 

January  

. . $ 8,609,270 

$ 475,000 

$15,766,730 

February  

6,756,480 

1,220,000 

7,223,000 

March 

••  . 6,779,380 

940,000 

7,675,520 

April 

8,968,930 

330,000 

7,876,610 

May 

9,512,910 

350,000 

8,755,000 

June 

12,399,110 

340,000 

5,697,960 

July 

6,140,020 

320,000 

7,514,860 

Total 

. . $59,166,100 

$3,975,ooo 

$60,509,680 

Total  Receipts 

64,484,680 

Total  Shipments.  . . . 

59,166,100 

Excess  Receipts  . . . . 

$ 5,318,580 

Production  and  Farm  Value  of  Principal  Crops 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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* Tobacco  average  is  for  seven  years  only. 


CN/iPT  0 

COMPARISON  OF  /NDIV/DUAL  AND  BANK 
PEPQ3/T3  IN  NAT/ONAL  3 A NITS  OP  CN/C/K7Q. 
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/N DIVIDUAL  BA/V/T 

MILLIONS  — 

/so  /oo  so  o so  /oo  /so 


THE  POTTED  L//ZE  PASSES  T/ZBO/A7H  THE  N/D-PO/NT  OP  EACH  EAR 
A A/D  SHOWS  THE  EXTENT  TO  HAH/CH  /A/D/P/DL/AL  OS  BANK 
DEPOS/TS  PREPONDERATE  /N  THE"  D/PPERE/VT  PEARS. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

Commercial  National  Bank 

oi  Chicago 

At  the  close  oi  business,  Wednesday,  Inly  15,  1908 


RESOURCES 


Time  Loans  ■ 

Demand  Loans 
Overdrafts  ... 

Real  Estate  ... 

U.  S.  Bonds  at  Par 
Other  Bonds  - 
Stock  Commercial  Nat*l  Safe 
Deposit  Co.  (Bank  Bldg.) 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 
Exchanges  for  Clearing  House 
Due  from  Banks  - 
Cash  ...... 

Total  ■ ■ 


$23,481,017.53 

6,294.267.67  $29,773,283.20 

704.01 

28,566.10 

1,625,000.00 

4,036,393.53 


1,441,100.00 

611,250.00 

831,100.25 

4,884,485.31 

10,165,860.21  16,492,695,77 

$53,399,744.61 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Paid  In  - - 

Surplus  Fund  .... 

Undivided  Profits  ... 

Nat’l  Bank  Notes  Outstanding 

Bond  Account  - 

Deposits  ..... 

Total 


$ 3,000.000.00 

3.000. 000.00 
1,308,973.83 

1.500.000. 00 
75,000.00 

44,515,768.78 

$53,399,744.61 


This  bank  is  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  its 
customers  the  facilities  gained  during  forty  * 
years  of  continuous  service  and  growth 
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The 

Commercial  National  Bank 

of  Chicago 

Established  1864 


CAPITAL  . 
SURPLUS  . 
UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$3,000,000.00 

$3,000,000.00 

$1,200,000.00 
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Crop  Reports 

AND 

General  Business  Conditions 


Bein^  a Review  of  Condi- 
tions as  They  Exist  Today 
as  Seen  by  Some  6000 
Bankers  and  Business  Men 
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Compiled  by 
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of  CHICAGO 


Trend  of  Currency  at  Chicago 

(Compiled  by  Solomon,  Stur^es  & Co.,  Chicago.) 


Shipped  to 

Received 

Other 

1908. 

the  Country. 

from  East. 

Receipts. 

January  

$ 475,000 

$15,766,734 

February  

6,756,483 

1.220,000 

7,223,010 

March  

6,779,379 

940,000 

7,675,523 

April  

8,968,937 

330,000 

7.876,613 

May  

9,512,911 

350,000 

8,755,000 

June  

...  12,399.111 

340,000 

5,697,961 

July  

6,141,026 

320,000 

7,514,861 

August  

. . . 10,887,350 

480,000 

6,105,557 

September  

. . . 20,400,657 

3,519,000 

4,160,551 

October  

...  17,631,331 

1,600,000 

4,766,812 

November  

. . . 12,103,513 

580,000 

4,545,805 

December  

...  11,817,728 

599,250 

8,754,980 

Totals  

. . .$132,007,699 

$10,753,250 

$88,843,407 

Total  shipments 

$132,007,699 

Total  receipts 

99,596,657 

Excess  shipments. . . 

$32,411,042 

Shipped  to 

Received 

Other 

1909. 

the  Country. 

from  East. 

Receipts. 

January  

$ 560,000 

$11,099,850 

February  

8,239,501 

680,000 

5,705,698 

March  

9,168.658 

540,000 

6,785,253 

April  

8,115,669 

430,000 

7,018,201 

May  

8,097,083 

430,000 

8,755.709 

June  

11,759,400 

320,000 

7,023,314 

July  

7,165.237 

430,000 

8,126,215 

Totals  

$3,390,000 

$54,514,240 

Total  shipments 

. $62,576,823 

Total  receipts 

57,904.240 

Excess  shipments 


$4,072,583 


This  ninth  volume  of  our  series  reviewing  the  crops  and  pre 
vailing  business  conditions  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  season  is  sent 
to  our  correspondents  in  the  confident  belief  that  they  will  find  it 
pleasant  reading.  Providence  has  smiled  upon  the  husbandman,  and 
by  its  bounty  provided  the  commodities  to  feed  and  clothe  our  people 
and  create  the  greatest  commerce  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  coun- 
try is  passing  rapidly  out  of  the  depression  which  resulted  from  the 
panic  of  1907  and  entering  a period  of  prosperity  which  leaders  in 
finance  and  industry  believe  will  be  one  of  the  best  it  has 
ever  experienced.  We  have  made  a special  effort  to  learn  the  facts 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  industrial  revival  from  first  hands,  and  to  that 
end  addressed  a letter  of  inquiry  to  a number  of  leading  firms  in  each 
line  of  business  in  each  important  city.  The  substance  of  the  inquiries 
was  as  follows: 

“How  do  conditions  this  year  compare  with  last  year  and  before  the 
panic?  Are  retailers  in  your  lines  carrying  heavier  stocks  than  a year 
ago,  or  are  they  still  buying  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion?  What  percentage 
of  the  manufacturing  capacity  in  your  line  do  you  estimate  to  be  now 
employed?  Has  there  been  any  expansion  of  productive  capacity  in  this 
line  in  the  last  two  years;  is  there  any  prospect  that  new  equipment  or 
construction  will  soon  be  needed?  How  does  the  number  of  your 
employes  compare  with  one  year  ago  and  two  years  ago? 

“We  would  also  particularly  like  to  know  how  manufacturing  costs 
now  compare  with  those  before  the  panic,  and  in  what  factors  the  vari- 
ations occur.  If  the  prices  of  your  product  have  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years,  we  will  thank  you  to  state  to  what  extent  this  has  been  due  to  higher 
wages  and  to  what  extent  to  higher  raw  materials  or  other  conditions; 
and  if  raw  materials  are  higher,  is  that  fact  due  to  a relative  and  pro- 
gressive. scarcity,  or  to  some  temporary  or  artificial  cause? 

“Inasmuch  as  rising  prices  have  been  a much  discussed  phenomena 
in  recent  years,  attributed  by  some  to  monopolies,  by  others  to  customs 
tariffs,  increasing  supplies  of  gold  and  yet  other  influences,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  have  data  on  this  subject,  and  appreciate  any  interest  you 
may  show  in  it.” 

The  replies  have  been  interesting  and  instructive  to  a degree  that, 
occasions  regret  that  we  cannot  publish  many  of  them  in  full.  We 
have  endeavored  to  summarize  their  contents  as  faithfully  as  the  task 
can  be  done  in  a limited  time.  With  few  exceptions,  and  these  due 
to  local  conditions,  the  writers  report  business  conditions  rapidly 
approaching  normal  and  predict  for  the  year  1910  abundant  employment 
for  labor  and  the  largest  volume  of  trade  ever  known. 

Respectfully, 

THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  August  21st,  1909. 


President. 


General  Summary  of  Financial, 
Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Conditions 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Yields  of  the  great  cereals  this  year  are  at  a bumper  record;  the  final 
determination  will  be  required  to  give  it  first  or  second  place  with  1906, 
when  wheat,  corn  and  oats  as  recorded  by  the  Agricultural  department 
aggregated  4,627,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  only 
exceeded  once  in  recent  years,  the  aggregate  of  735,049,000  falls  little  below 
the  1906  crop  of  735,260,000  bushels,  which  was  the  second  largest  crop  ever 
gathered,  the  record  being  made  in  1901,  when  748,000,000  took  the  edge  off 
a poor  corn  yield.  The  effect  of  this  great  crop,  coming  after  two  years 
of  small  yields,  has  stimulated  business  as  elsewhere  recounted;  it  comes  in 
time  to  replenish  the  depleted  stocks  on  farms,  granaries,  elevators,  mills, 
warehouses  and  stores.  The  returns  are  the  more  gratifying  because  the 
year  opened  unpropitiously. 

The  winter  wheat  went  into  a poor  seed  bed  everywhere  over  the  con- 
tinent; in  the  Ohio  valley  it  was  drilled  in  the  dust;  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
under  almost  similar  conditions.  It  was  late  in  planting  in  Kansas  to  avoid 
the  infection  of  Hessian  fly.  The  condition  of  the  plant  at  the  opening  of 
winter  was  exceedingly  poor ; the  spring  was  cold  and  late ; the  early  outlook 
was  for  another  short  crop,  another  year  of  exceedingly  high  prices.  But 
in  the  ripening  stage  conditions  changed  and  with  an  acreage  6 per  cent 
under  last  year  we  have  a yield  of  444,499,000,  comparing  with  a govern- 
ment return  last  year  of  434,000,000. 

Spring  wheat,  planted  under  excellent  conditions,  stimulated  by  high 
prices,  and  by  the  shortage  of  winter  acreage,  the  great  northwest  increased  its 
seeded  acreage  seven  per  cent,  equaling  in  sown  area  the  banner  year  of  1898, 
and  the  yield  of  this  class  of  wheat  which  we  estimate  at  290,550,000  bushels, 
is  on  a par  with  the  290,000,000  bushels  crop  which  made  the  record  for 
spring  wheat,  and  in  that  year  it  was  the  richer  lands  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  then  great  growers  of  the  spring  variety,  which  made  the  enormous 
yield  with  their  higher  acreage  results. 

A year  ago  our  reports  indicated  a smaller  yield  of  wheat  than  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  developments  of  the  crop  moving  and  consumption  supported 
our  contention  that  the  total  yield  was  but  648,000,000  bushels  of  both 
wheats. 
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Yet  with  the  great  yield  off  a smaller  acreage,  there  were  several  sections 
where  the  crop  failed  to  reach  an  average.  The  seed  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
had  very  poor  sustenance  until  very  late  in  the  maturing  of  the  plant,  and 
was  afflicted  at  harvest  with  excessive  rains  that  did  more  damage.  With 
these  handicaps  the  return  was  surprisingly  large  per  acre,  but  the  quality 
depreciated.  Texas’  drought  ran  all  through  the  winter  and  was  not  broken 
until  the  wheat  had  passed  the  stage  of  recuperation  and  a minimum  yield  was 
harvested. 

The  northwest  has  yet  to  harvest  its  crop  to  the  indicated  yield  of  our 
correspondents,  but  the  cutting  has  progressed  rapidly  and  over  half  of  the 
acreage  is  safe  from  blight  of  heat  or  frost.  A year  ago  a dry  area  hung 
over  the  western  half  of  North  Dakota,  a touch  of  the  black  rust  nipped  the 
plant  in  the  southern  counties,  and  the  northern  fringe  of  South  Dakota. 
In  the  critical  stage  this  year  rust  was  threatened,  and  conditions  favored  its 
spread,  but  the  changing  moods  of  the  weather  saved  the  best  wheat  crop  of  a 
decade.  The  government  indication  of  310,000,000  bushels  in  July  was 
reduced  to  293,000,000  in  August  by  too  rapid  ripening  under  continued 
warm  temperatures,  This  rapid  ripening  has  been  the  only  drawback,  and 
that  but  slight.  The  crop  has  reached  its  maturity  early  and  escaped  the 
great  danger  of  the  northern  part  of  the  belt — frost.  The  Pacific  Coast  re- 
turns to  its  usual  large  yield,  though  threatened  a while  by  the  early  summer 
drought,  and  though  not  a record  for  that  region,  it  is  well  above  the  average. 

While  high  prices  were  apparent  last  summer  and  predicted  in  our  review, 
the  return  to  the  wheat  farmer  this  year  will  be,  yield  considered,  as  re- 
munerative. The  grain  has  come  to  the  market  at  an  average  price  higher 
than  last  year,  when  early  marketings  in  the  southwest  were  sold  at  75  to 
80  cents  a bushel;  the  early  marketings  this  year  over  the  entire  winter 
belt  were  from  $1  to  $1.15.  The  price  on  the  farm  now  is  from  86  to  92. 
The  price  will  be  fixed  by  the  European  demand,  which  this  year  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  our  surplus,  which  will  not  be  in  excess  of  last 
year  as  the  replenishment  of  stocks  will  absorb  a large  quantity  over  the 
normal  consumption.  Wheat  will  be  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  because 
values  are  trending  higher,  and  the  consuming  public  will  be  saved  from 
exhorbitant  prices  by  the  generous  harvest. 

King  Corn  sits  again  in  majesty  over  his  domain ; the  plant  has  been  more 
vigorous,  and  promises  a production  far  beyond  the  2,668,000,000  bushels 
of  last  year.  Our  returns  indicate  a crop  of  2,974,000,000  bushels.  The 
acreage  has  been  materially  increased,  being  109,000,000  as  against  101,000,- 
000  last  year — the  great  increase  has  been  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
other  southern  states.  The  big  belt  holds  its  own  with  an  increase ; Illinois  ex- 
ceeding 10,000,000  on  the  government  estimate  of  acreage.  The  condition 
has  been  splendid  everywhere  all  the  summer,  except  in  the  drought  region 
of  the  southwest,  and  a small  drought  area  over  the  east.  Texas  has  been 
coming  forward  as  a great  corn  state  for  some  years,  the  western  lands,  rich 
and  favored  by  excellent  climate  are  ideal  for  corn.*  Had  not  the  drought 
developed  early  last  fall  and  made  breaking  of  ground  difficult,  her  acreage 
would  have  been  second,  if  not  first,  instead  of  being  third  to  Illinois,  and 
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Iowa.  Yet  with  her  great  acreage  the  plant  has  had  a losing  fight  against 
drought  and  heat,  and  a half  a crop  is  the  best  that  she  can  do,  for  the  ripen- 
ing period  is  now  at  hand.  Oklahoma  with  a 30  per  cent  increased  acreage 
largely  replacing  cotton,  showed  great  possibilities  until  the  rains  dried 
up  and  a tropical  heat  shriveled  the  green  plants.  The  central  and  western 
sections  of  the  state  have  lost  almost  as  heavily  as  Texas,  the  eastern  and 
part  of  the  northern  section  have  held  remarkably  well.  Kansas  has  come 
through  thus  far  in  magnificent  shape,  the  western  section  is  now  in  the 
dry,  but  the  great  northern  tier  of  counties  where  the  crop  is  the  largest  are 
uncomplaining  and  expecting  a perfect  yield. 

The  period  of  pollinization  has  been  safely  passed  over  the  entire  belt, 
the  period  of  hot  winds  is  closing,  and  the  corn  has  only  the  cutting  down  of 
frost  to  fear.  The  plant  is  late  in  the  upper  section,  but  not  late  enough  to 
entertain  fears  of  not  ripening,  should  frosts  observe  their  due  seasons. 

Plenty  of  corn  widens  the  profits  of  the  farm,  for  eighty  per  cent  is  con- 
sumed at  home ; it  means  to  the  farmer  a large  feeding  business,  the  fattening 
of  more  pork,  the  rearing  for  the  market  of  more  cattle.  The  value  of  the 
corn  is  not  measured  on  the  farm  by  the  market  quotations,  but  by  the  value 
of  hogs  and  cattle.  The  promise  of  an  immense  production  of  hogs  and  cattle 
is  in  the  bumper  corn  yield,  and  the  development  of  a greater  prosperity  on 
the  farm.  The  surplus  states  will  turn  out  their  largest  yields  and  furnish 
the  east  with  its  feeding  grain.  The  south  will  find  a good  recompense  in 
corn  for  the  cotton  fields  that  were  abandoned.  It  is  this  wider  dispersion 
of  corn  over  the  country  that  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  that  the  premier  crop 
will  not  sell  at  the  former  low  levels  that  prevailed  in  years  of  plenty. 

Oats  has  come  into  its  own  again  as  corn,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a crop  of 
940,000,000  bushels.  Last  year  our  estimate  of  840,000,000  bushels  was 
made  when  the  government  August  report  indicated  873,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  final  government  figures  were  scaled  30,000,000  bushels.  This  year 
the  oats  acreage  has  been  increased  materially,  and  the  yield  has  been  un- 
usually large  in  many  states.  Ohio  gained  more  in  her  oats  crop  than  she 
lost  in  wheat,  not  only  in  bushels  but  in  value,  and  her  larger  oats  acreage 
was  due  to  the  inability  to  seed  wheat.  Indiana  is  in  like  position,  both  these 
states  reporting  marvelous  yields  per  acre  in  contrast  with  the  previous  two 
years.  Illinois  has  held  to  a big  return.  Iowa  by  reason  of  late  planting 
and  cool  and  wet  ground,  has  not  regained  her  former  prestige,  and  Nebraska 
suffered  from  the  same  conditions.  The  northwest  has  had  a repetition  in 
both  oats  and  barley  of  the  immense  wheat  yield. 

The  hay  prospect  is  not  as  good  as  a year  ago,  on  account  of  the 
late  spring  and  last  fall  and  winter’s  drought  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
southwest.  While  our  returns  last  year  gave  a total  yield  of  sixty-four 
million  tons,  the  government  final  report  on  a larger  acreage  made  a 
yield  of  seventy-one  million.  On  this  year’s  reports  of  our  correspond- 
ents. there  is  indicated  a crop  of  sixty-two  million  tons  based  on  govern- 
ment acreage.  The  loss  has  been  in  timothy  and  clover;  alfalfa  and 
millet  will  be  as  large  as  last  year. 
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A medium  yield  of  cotton  is  indicated  by  our  correspondents  with 
a total  of  11,538,000  bales,  comparing  with  13,587,000  bales,  as  finally 
determined  by  the  Census  Bureau  last  year.  Cotton  yields  have  alter- 
nated in  the  past  ten  years  until  the  trade  has  begun  to  assume  regular- 
ity in  procedure.  The  planting  this  year  was  late  all  over  the  belt  on 
account  of  the  cold  wet  spring  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  dry  area 
west.  These  conditions  in  both  sections  have  prevailed  ever  since.  The 
boll  weevil  is  especially  destructive  in  the  cane  region  of  Louisiana  and 
in  the  bottom  lands  of  Mississippi.  Improvement  in  midsummer  is 
denoted  on  the  higher  lines,  but  deterioration  has  been  progressive  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  on  account  of  the  prolonged  drought  and  high 
temperatures.  The  yield  in  cotton  depends  upon  the  prolongation  of  the 
picking  season  of  which  nothing  can  be  assumed  at  this  time. 

A loss  of  15  per  cent  in  yield,  as  now  indicated,  is  offset  b>y  a gain 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  price;  the  gain  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  loss 
in  yield.  As  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  exported,  the  revenue  to  the 
south  this  year  will  be  greater  than  last.  It  is  only  in  tonnage  of  cotton 
lhat  the  south  will  suffer  this  year,  but  compensation  in  larger  revenue 
may  offset  the  tonnage  loss. 

The  barley  crop  promises  a total  of  183,431,000  bushels,  comparing 
with  160,756,000  bushels  last  year,  and  rye  a crop  of  35,131,000  bushels 
against  31,851,000  a year  ago. 


General  Business  Conditions 

Prosperity  in  Sight 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  speak  in  cautious  terms  of  faint  and  scattered 
signs  of  industrial  revival.  The  evidence  of  improving  conditions  is  too 
abundant  and  conclusive  to  be  gainsaid.  The  movement  has  developed 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  three  months,  and  now  includes  so  many  lines 
and  has  gained  such  momentum  that,  with  fundamental  conditions  all 
favorable,  a relapse  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  The  industries  of  modern 
society  are  so  inter-dependent  that  starting  the  machinery  from  a state  of 
inaction  is  like  starting  an  eight-horse  team ; it  is  difficult  at  first  to  get  them 
pulling  together,  but  when  they  have  gained  momentum  even  the  lagging 
members  are  swept  into  line  and  are  soon  keeping  step  and  pulling  their 
share  of  the  load. 

All  of  the  signs  that  denote  rising  prosperity  and  all  the  conditions 
precedent  are  at  hand.  The  wreckage  of  the  panic  has  been  cleared  away; 
the  apprehensions  which  it  aroused  have  disappeared,  and  our  people  are 
facing  the  future  with  an  optimism  and  courage  born  of  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  this  country.  Shelves  are  bare  of  surplus  goods  and 
the  country  has  grown  up  to  its  facilities  and  equipment.  At  this  opportune 
time  to  inaugurate  a new  era  of  prosperity  comes  the  best  all-round  crop 
ever  produced  in  this  country. 
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Cheaper  Food 

The  value  of  such  a crop  at  this  juncture  is  inestimable,  for  all  lines  of 
business  will  feel  its  stimulating  influence  and  all  classes  will  share  in  its 
benefits.  The  farming  class  has  enjoyed  a remarkable  period  of  prosperity, 
covering  the  last  eleven  years,  and  its  buying  power  has  been  the  great 
steadying  factor  in  the  industrial  situation  since  the  late  depression  began. 
But  the  prices  of  all  farm  products,  which  have  reached  in  recent  months 
the  highest  general  level  ever  known,  have  been  oppressive  to  the  consumer 
and  the  source  of  much  discontent.  The  food  crops  of  1909  are  so  generous 
in  their  proportions  that  a noticeable  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  may  be 
expected,  while  the  farmer  will  make  up  in  quantity  what  he  loses  in  price  and 
continue  to  be  as  good  a customer  as  heretofore.  Wheat,  on  the  harvest 
reports,  has  declined  fifteen  cents  a bushel,  and  if  the  present  prospects  for 
corn  are  realized,  meats  will  be  cheaper.  Large  crops  of  oats,  barley,  flax 
and  hay  also  mean  more  feed  for  live  stock  and  lower  prices  for  dairy  products 
and  other  table  foods.  At  the  same  time  the  unprecedented  volume  of  the 
crops  will  supply  a heavy  business  for  the  railroads,  warehousemen,  millers, 
packers  and  middlemen,  furnish  additional  employment  for  labor  and 
stimulate  the  demand  for  equipment  and  supplies.  The  trade  centers  that 
are  in  immediate  touch  with  the  best  agricultural  districts,  such  as  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City  make  very 
rosy  reports  upon  trade  conditions  and  prospects. 

The  Railroads 

In  our  Review  last  year  we  called  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest  links  in  the  industrial  chain.  So  they  are  now, 
but  the  situation  of  the  railroads  and  their  relation  to  the  general  situation 
are  rapidly  changing.  Their  troubles  two  years  ago  were  various  and  threat- 
ening. The  costs  of  operation  had  been  rapidly  increasing  and  hostile 
legislation  was  both  reducing  their  revenues  and  impairing  their  credit. 
They  did  not  object  so  strenuously  to  National  regulation,  but  the  general 
movement  by  the  states  to  fix  rates  and  conditions  was  alarming.  Early 
in  1907  the  collapse  of  the  market  for  railway  securities  foreshadowed  an 
early  suspension  of  extensions  and  improvements,  while  the  panic  and 
decline  of  revenue  stopped  them  peremptorily.  A policy  of  rigid  economy 
was  adopted,  under  the  necessity  of  which,  tens  of  thousands  of  employes 
were  laid  off,  but  the  wage  rate  was  generally  maintained. 

Railway  earnings  were  severely  affected  during  the  first  months  follow- 
ing the  panic,  due  to  the  disposition  throughout  the  business  world  to 
reduce  stocks  of  merchandise  and  curtail  operations,  but,  gradually,  im- 
portant influences,  chief  among  which  were  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural sections  and  the  stimulus  given  to  building  operations  by  low- 
priced  material,  made  themselves  felt  in  heavier  traffic.  At  the  present 
time  railway  traffic  on  the  principal  lines  out  of  Chicago  is  practically  nor- 
mal. One  of  the  leading  trunk  lines  to  the  West  reports  merchandise 
loadings  at  Chicago  in  July,  1909,  11.6  per  cent  above  July,  1907.  As 
earnings  improved  and  the  money  market  began  to  absorb  railway  bonds 
on  favorable  terms,  and  the  state  legislatures  assumed  a milder  attitude, 
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the  skies  looked  brighter  to  the  railway  manager,  and  he  began  to  listen 
to  his  purchasing  agent,  who  argued  that  railway  equipment  and  supplies 
were  temptingly  low  and  that  they  could  not  abstain  from  buying  much 
longer.  He  listened  also  to  the  reports  of  his  division  superintendents 
upon  the  crop  prospects  and  the  likelihood  of  a car  shortage,  and  began 
to  give  orders.  And,  finally,  within  recent  weeks  projects  covering  new 
construction  work  have  been  taken  up  and  extensions  and  improvements 
are  now  again  under  consideration.  The  railroads  are  not  yet  spending 
money  as  they  did  in  the  years  1905-07,  but  at  the  rate  the  traffic  of  the 
country  is  developing  they  must  constantly  improve  their  facilities  for 
handling  it..  Money  is  now  obtainable  on  fair  terms  and  a good  degree 
of  activity  in  railway  construction  may  be  expected  next  year.  ^ ( 

Building  Industries,  Steel,  Textiles,  etc. 

The  building  industry  is  usually  among  the  first  to  recover  after  a period 
of  general  depression,  due  to  declines  in  the  price  of  building  material  and 
to  better  labor  conditions.  Building  operations  throughout  the  country 
are  now  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  the  permits  issued  in  cities  where  rec- 
ords are  kept  showing  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  values  fifty  per 
cent  over  the  first  six  months  of  1908  and  slightly  in  excess  of  the  phenom- 
enal year  1907.  The  importance  of  this  situation  in  the  great  building 
industry  is  far-reaching,  for  not  only  does  it  mean  that  th,e  building  trades 
are  fully  employed  at  the  1907  scale  of  wages,  or  better,  and  that  the  allied 
industries  producing  building  material  are  recovering  from  the  disaster 
that  struak  them  in  1907,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  confidence 
which  pervades  the  country. 

The  activity  in  construction,  the  renewal  of  purchases  by  railways, 
and  the  increasing  orders  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  mercantile  stocks,  has 
worked  a revolution  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  From  a condition  of 
great  depression  it  has  come  back  since  February  to  practically  normal 
activity.  Wages  have  been  fully  restored,  prices  have  had  a reasonable 
advance  and  manufacturers  commonly  predict  that  1910  will  be  the  great- 
est year  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  A striking  demonstration  is  afforded 
of  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  our  industrial  development  in  the  fact  that 
despite  the  enormous  enlargement  in  steel-making  capacity  in  the  last 
ten  years,  all  the  large  producers  are  now  planning  important  extensions, 
the  annuncements  to  this  effect  within  recent  months  aggregating  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 

The  production  of  copper  is  the  greatest  on  record  and  that  of  lead 
rapidly  approaching  normal.  The  manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery, 
power  plants  and  electrical  equipment,  all  of  whom  suffered  a practical 
suspension  of  business  in  1908,  are  up  to  about  75  per  cent  of  their  capacity 
and  look  for  full  activity  next  year.  The  textile  manufacturers  are  gen- 
erally running  to  their  capacity,  which  is  being  considerably  enlarged  by 
new  mills  and  additions.  The  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements 
never  had  a better  business.  The  automobile  industry  is  still  making 
phenomenal  gains,  the  piano  trade  is  not  complaining,  the  silverware  busi- 
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ness  is  good,  and  generally  speaking,  the  demand  for  luxuries  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  reasonably  good  times  are  here. 

Lower  Costs 

Moat  manufacturers  report  a reduction  of  costs  as  a result  of  the  de- 
pression, ranging  up  to  25  per  cent.  Wage  reductions  were  few,  but  the 
chief  gain  has  been  in  the  higher  efficiency  of  labor.  One  firm  divides  its 
economies  into  7 per  cent  in  rate  of  wages,  15  per  cent  in  increased  efficiency 
and  3 per  cent  in  supplies.  As  business  increases  in  volume  this  gain  in 
efficiency  tends  to  disappear,  as  the  fringe  of  inferior  labor  which  is  always 
first  to  lose  employment  is  taken  back.  In  many  lines  the  demand  for  labor 
already  exceeds  the  supply,  this  being  particularly  true  of  high  class  me- 
chanics. An  automobile  manufacturer  writes:  “Our  business  is  being 

somewhat  limited  by  the  lack  of  competent  labor.  We  believe  there  has 
never  been  in  this  country  such  a demand  for  competent,  high-skilled  work- 
men as  exists  today.”  An  important  Chicago  firm  manufacturing  rail- 
way equipment  gave  its  force  a voluntary  advance  in  wages  recently  in 
order  to  hold  them  and  secure  the  additions  required  to  turn  out  the  new 
orders  being  received. 

The  dull  times  have  furnished  an  opportunity  and  an  incentive  to  manu- 
facturers to  reorganize  their  establishments  and  improve  their  methods. 
Merchants  have  had  a valuable  lesson  upon  the  subject  of  over-stocking 
under  the  pressure  and  stimulus  of  good  trade,  and  permanent  economies 
and  lasting  benefits  will  result. 

The  country  is  by  no  means  back  to  the  1906-07  degree  of  pressure  in 
business  affairs.  The  situation  is  more  or  less  uneven,  some  lines  quite 
recovered,  others  not  doing  so  well,  but  all  gaining,  and  all  confident  that 
an  abundant  period  of  prosperity  is  beginning. 

Chicago’s  Progress 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  the  progress  of  Chicago.  Its 
bank  deposits  and  clearings  have  surpassed  all  previous  records,  its  trade 
has  grown  and  its  industries  extended  and  multiplied  at  a rate  which,  in 
view  of  general  industrial  conditions  elsewhere,  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinary. The  civic  and  industrial  committee  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  has  made  a detailed  estimate  indicating  that  $200,- 
000,000,.  was  invested  in  new  industries  and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones 
in  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  factory  district  last  year.  Important  new 
territory  was  made  accessible  by  improved  railway  facilities,  and  there  is 
full  warrant  for  saying  that  the  prestige  of  Chicago  was  never  moresecure 
than  today,  and  it  is  certain  to  increase. 

Financial  Conditions 

Since  the  stringency  occasioned  by  panic  passed  away,  money  has  been 
a drug  in  the  market,  the  lowest  rates  on  commercial  paper  being  reached 
in  the  first  half  of  1909.  It  has  been  an  unprofitable  period  for  bankers  in 
the  central  cities,  where  large  balances  accumulate  upon  which  interest  is 
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paid;  for  while  the  expenses  of  conducting  business  have  not  declined,  the 
income  of  banks  has  been  seriously  reduced.  It  is  difficult  to  account  satis- 
factorily on  the  surface  of  things  for  the  low  rates  which  have  prevailed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  loans  has  been  steadily  rising  to 
new  high  records.  Below  are  the  figures  for  the  loans,  individual  deposits 
and  legal  reserves  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  United  States  for  the 
dates  given,  one  taken  from  before  the  panic  and  three  since : 

Aug.22,  1907  Feb.  14,  1908  July  15,  190r June  23,  1909 
Loans  and  Discounts. $4.678, 583, 968  $4,422,353,647  $4,615,675,531  $5,035,883,516 
Individual  deposits  ..  4,319,035,402  4,105,814,418  4,374,551,208  4,898,576,696 

Legal  Reserves  728,929,211  819,008,041  879,530,565  917,415,823 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these  figures  is  the  faint  record  they  afford 
of  the  panic  and  subsequent  business  depression.  The  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1908,  shows  a slight  decline  in  deposits  and  loans,  but  the  difference 
seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  convulsion  that  shook  our  banking  sys- 
tem to  its  foundations  and  disturbed  financial  and  industrial  conditions 
around  the  world. 

The  increasing  volume  of  loans  and  the  percentage  of  reserves  to  de- 
posits does  not  indicate  a large  volume  of  unemployed  capital,  and  in  fact 
there  has  been  no  surplus  of  idle  money  to  fairly  warrant  the  prevailing 
rates.  There  has,  however,  been  a diminished  supply  of  the  high  class  com- 
mercial paper  which  banks  value  as  a secondary  reserve  and  therein  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  demoralized  money  market. 

Commercial  Paper  as  a Banking  Reserve 

It  is  a common  criticism  made  by  foreign  economists  against  the  bank- 
ers of  the  United  States  that  they  carry  no  surplus  reserves.  They  aim 
to  carry  what  the  law  requires  and  no  more,  but  they  endeavor  to  supple- 
ment their  cash  reserves  with  a considerable  supply  of  high  class  bills  re- 
ceivable bought  in  the  open  market,  with  maturities  selected  to  meet  the 
probable  demands  upon  them  for  money.  This  paper,  taken  from  brokers, 
unlike  the  loans  made  to  their  own  regular  customers,  is  certain  to  be 
paid  when  due  without  requests  for  renewal,  and  a bank  carrying  a good 
volume  of  these  receivables,  constantly  maturing,  may  safely  consider  them 
an  effective  reinforcement  to  the  cash  reserve.  This  brokers’  paper  there- 
fore fills  a’  place  in  the  banking  economy  of  the  country  which  nothing  else 
does.  Loans  to  customers,  be  they  ever  so  safe  but  subject  to  renewal, 
cannot  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  must  be  broker’s  paper  or  larger  cash 
reserves,  and  with  a diminished  supply  of  this  paper  the  scramble  for  it 
resulted  in  rates  lower  than  were  justified  by  the  actual  surplus  of  funds. 
The  low  quotations  on  brokers’  paper  have  been  seized  upon  by  regular  cus- 
tomers as  a reason  why  rates  to  them  should  be  lowered  also,  although  they 
would  resent  being  held  to  the  conditions  which  make  brokers’  paper  de- 
sirable. It  is  an  apparently  singular  state  of  affairs  which  makes  a bank 
prefer  to  lend  its  funds  to  other  than  its  own  patrons,  and  makes  it  advan- 
tageous for  its  depositors  to  procure  their  loans  through  brokers,  thus 
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placing  the  latter  in  control  of  the  money  market.  The  situation  is  abnormal, 
and  while  it  has  some  good  features,  it  has  some  serious  drawbacks  to 
both  lenders  and  borrowers. 

The  constant  increase  of  the  volume  of  deposits  and  loans  simply  re- 
flects the  steadily  increasing  supply  of  working  capital.  Bank  deposits  so- 
called  are  in  reality  bank  credits  created  by  the  sale  of  commodities,  and 
if  these  credits  are  larger  than  the  debits  which  represent  the  cost  of  the 
commodities,  bank  deposits  must  grow.  Against  the  increasing  volume  of 
deposits  a correspondingly  increasing  aggregate  of  cash  reserves  are  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  they  are  kept.  Out 
of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  this  country  absorbs  enough  of  the  basic 
metal  to  meet  this  growing  requirement.  The  actual  stock  of  money  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  Treasury  vaults,  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  of  each  of  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows : 


1907  ...$2,914,342,256 

1908  3,045,457,289 

1909  3,113,058,601 


Prospect  for  Interest  Rates 

Although  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  bankers  that  interest 
rates  are  unjustifiably  low,  and  a slight  advance  has  been  made  in  Western 
centers,  rates  in  New  York  still  reflect  confidence  that  money  will  be  easy 
throughout  the  year.  The  quotations  in  that  market  for  the  first  week  of 
August  are  as  follows : 

“Money  on  call,  representing  bank  and  trust  company  balances,  loaned 
at  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  at  2%  and  at  1}4%,  averaging  about 
lj£%;  all  lending  institutions  quoted  V/2%  as  the  minimum.  Time  loans  on 
good  mixed  Stock  Exchange  collateral  were  2*4%  for  sixty  and  3%  for 
ninety  days,  V/2 % for  four  and  3J4  @4%  for  five  to  six  months.  Commer- 
cial paper,  4%  for  sixty  to  ninety-day  endorsed  bills  receivable,  4 @ 4^4% 
for  prime  and  4 % @ 4 J4%  for  good  four  to  six  months’  single  names.” 

World  conditions  are  generally  favorable  to  easy  money  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  great  central  banks  of  issue  hold  almost  unprecedented  re- 
serves, and  when  this  is  the  case  severe  stringency  cannot  exist  long  in  any 
one  of  the  great  financial  centers ; but  conditions  in  the  United  States  do 
not  favor  a continuance  of  easy  money  and  low  interest  rates.  On  the 
contrary  an  analysis  of  present  conditions  supports  the  opinion  that  a de- 
cided  change  in  the  situation  is  to  be  expected. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cash  holdings  in  excess  of  legal 
requirements  of  the  three  classes  of  banks  in  the  national  system,  at  the 
dates  given : 

Aug.  22,  1907  Feb.  14,  1908  July  15,  1908  June  23,  1909 


Country  Banks  $ 59,140,066  $103,219,307  $ 84,619,444  $ 76,632,615 

Reserve  Cities  18,680,117  43,111,061  45,238,781  26,509,191 


Central  Reserve  Cities..  14,178,192  45,576,494  42,741,330  29,696,323 

$ 91,998,375  $191,906,862  $172,599,555  $132,838,129 
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The  available  figures  for  this  year  are  made  two  months  earlier  than 
those  for  1907,  and  as  these  two  months  cover  harvest  requirements  in 
important  sections,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  surplus  cash  holdings  will 
be  larger  August  22,  1909,  than  they  were  August  22,  1907.  At  any 
rate  this  showing  disposes  of  the  myth  that  the  country  banks  are  carrying 
large  sums  of  idle  money.  Their  cash  reserves  on  June  23,  1909,  were  8.4 
per  cent  and  on  August  22,  1907,  were  8.2.  The  cash  reserves  of  all  the  na- 
tional banks  on  June  23d  last  exceeded  the  legal  requirements  by  only 
2.1  per  cent.  This  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  movement  of  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  in  this  country,  at  high  prices,  and  with  trade  and  in- 
dustry rapidly  approaching  normal  activity  does  not  promise  easy  money 
in  the  fall.  The  margin  for  expansion  is  very  small  and  prevailing  interest 
rates  are  unquestionably  out  of  line  with  the  situation. 

Moreover,  our  ability  to  draw  money  readily  from  abroad  is  impaired  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  by  the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade  balance  is 
down  to  the  lowest  point  in  twelve  years.  The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1909,  showed  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  only  $351,000,000  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  $500,000,000  for  five  years  preceding.  Not  since 
1897  has  the  country  been  reduced  to  so  small  a margin. 

The  explanation  of  it  is  reassuring,  for  it  was  due  mainly  to  a falling 
off  in  agricultural  exports,  which  will  soon  be  remedied,  and  a rapid  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  crude  material  for  our  manufactures,  which  is  a 
good  sign.  The  pending  tariff  legislation  also  stimulated  the  importa- 
tion of  all  commodities  upon  which  higher  duties  were  probable.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  low  balance,  which  is  more  than  offset  by  tourist 
travel,  dividend  payments,  etc.,  is  to  postpone  the  natural  inflow  of  gold.  In 
fact  we  have  exported  $63,000,000  of  gold  since  the  1st  of  last  January  in 
settlement  of  our  foreign  debts. 

Back  'of  this  undeniably  unpromising  situation,  however,  are  the  great 
gold  reserves  and  low  interest  rates  of  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  our  credit 
abroad  is  fully  restored.  The  United  States  is  today  in  the  opinion  of  for- 
eigners, the  most  promising  field  for  investment  in  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
we  can  borrow  what  money  we  temporarily  need  in  anticipation  of  the  heavy 
exports  which  this  year’s  crops  assure.  It  is  not  altogether  comforting, 
however,  to  know  that  our  security  in  an  emergency  is  to  be  found  in  the 
financial  systems  of  other  countries. 

A New  York  Opinion 

One  of  the  largest  New  York  houses  handling  commercial  paper,  with 
good  foreign  connections,  gives  its  views  of  the  outlook  for  money  and  of  the 
general  business  situation,  as  follows : 

“While  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  money  later  in  the  fall, 
we  believe  it  will  last  only  for  four  or  six  weeks,  at  the  outside,  and  that  it 
will  be  influenced  largely  by  our  enormous  crop  movement,  which  will 
soon  bring  an  equivalent  return  flow  of  money  to  this  country.” 

“Our  country  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  uniformly  low  rates  for 
money  existing  throughout  the  European  markets,  which  show  all  evidences 
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of  continuing  easy  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  We,  therefore,  look  for  no 
change  in  interest  rates  of  any  importance  this  year.” 

“In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  our  views  are  very  optimistic  as  to 
the  future  of  the  situation  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Our  reports  from 
almost  every  section  indicate  great  and  growing  prosperity,  and  larger  vol- 
umes of  business,  which  will  become  still  more  accentuated  as  our  crops  are 
moved  to  market.  The  South  as  well  as  the  Northwest  speak  in  the  same 
hopeful  tone.” 

A well  informed  banker  in  one  of  the  largest  interior  cities  thinks 
money  will  be  more  stringent  this  fall  and  gives,  as  a reason,  that  “hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  loanable  funds  have  drifted  into  more  or  less  slow 
assets,  under  the  necessity  of  earning  some  interest.” 

In  this  connection  the  following  figures  for  the  holdings  of  “Bonds,  Se- 
curities, etc.,”  not  including  government  bonds,  by  all  the  National  banks, 
will  be  interesting: 

August  22,  1907.  February  14,  1908.  July  15,  1908.  June  23,  1909. 

Bonds,  Securi- 
ties, Etc.  ...$700,352,456.58  $714,043,089.90  $765,875,219.95  $877,050,633.58 

Investment  Securities 

The  investment  market  has  been  broad  and  active  throughout  the  year, 
the  sales  of  bonds  surpassing  all  previous  records.  The  amount  of  new 
issues  of  railway  bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  first 
six  months  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows : 


1905  $207,800,000 

1906  152,015/000 

1907  104,527,414 

1908  443,268,700 

1909  345,826,863 


The  signs  of  returning  normal  conditions  after  a panic  are  first  seen  in 
the  demand  for  bonds,  and  since  the  early  months  of  1908,  the  country  has 
had  the  greatest  bond  market  ever  known.  Throughout  all  of  last  year 
quotations  were  on  a rising  scale,  but  in  recent  months  the  high  grade  issues 
have  been  steady,  and  interest  has  turned  to  those  of  a semi-speculative 
character,  paying  higher  rates.  Irrigation  and  timber  bonds  have  gained 
rapidly  in  favor,  especially  in  the  West,  and  are  having  large  sale.  Another 
popular  class  consists  of  the  convertible  issues.  They  have  become  a favorite 
resource  for  large  railway  and  industrial  corporations  which  already  have 
mortgages  upon  their  properties,  but  have  good  credit  and  need  money  for 
improvements.  The  convertible  bond  is  a fixed  charge  ahead  of  the  stock, 
but  the  holder  has  a chance  to  share  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  prop- 
erty by  means  of  a conversion  privilege. 

One  result  of  the  panic  has  been  the  movement  by  heavy  and  continuous 
borrowers,  such  as  the  packers,  to  supply  themselves  with  working  capital 
by  means  of  bond  issue,  reducing  or  extinguishing  their  lines  with  brokers 
and  banks.  The  Chicago  packers  have  been  among  the  largest  borrowers 
in  the  country  and  their  paper  has  been  an  especial  favorite  with  country 
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bankers,  who  felt  that  it  was  an  industry  they  knew  something  about  and 
that  the  character  of  the  assets  was  a guarantee  of  safety.  The  perma- 
nent financing  done  by  these  packers  this  year  amounts  to  about  $55,000,000. 
While  the  heavy  borrowing  by  packers  has  never  been  considered  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  the  situation,  it  absorbed  just  so  much  of  the  liquid  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  and  the  new  policy  is  to  be  commended  as  sound  and 
advantageous  to  all  interests. 

The  new  crop  with  the  good  prices  that  are  assured  for  it  is  certain  to 
largely  increase  bank  deposits  in  the  agricultural  districts,  probably  much 
beyond  the  needs  of  these  sections  for  capital.  In  the  end  this  may  create 
an  enlarged  demand  for  bonds,  but  the  most  obvious  result  is  likely  to  be 
more  speculation  in  lands,  greater  activity  in  building  operations  and  a 
larger  demand  for  luxuries. 


The  Panic  in  Retrospect 

The  panic  is  far  enough  behind  and  recovery  near  enough  at  hand  to 
permit  a review  of  the  whole  episode.  Looking  at  the  record  of  bank  de- 
posits, loans  and  reserves,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  a crisis  of  great 
severity  was  experienced  in  1907  and  enormous  losses  inflicted  upon  labor 
and  capital.  It  is  true  that  a great'  volume  of  business  has  been  transacted 
throughout  the  period  of  depression,  but  modern  industry  is  so  highly 
organized  and  nicely  balanced  that  a comparatively  slight  derangement 
may  take  the  margin  from  millions  of  business  and  curtail  the  comforts  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes.  And  this  occurred  as  a result  of  the  panic 
of  1907.  When  a single  railway  system  is  obliged  to  discharge  18,000 
men  (and  what  makes  it  necessary  in  one  case  makes  it  proportionately 
so  in  others),  and  when  industrial  concerns  by  hundreds  cut  their  pay 
rolls  in  half,  something  has  occurred  that  society  needs  to  understand.  The 
story  that  is  told  by  the  thousands  of  letters  which  are  the  basis  of  this 
Report,  of  the  unexpected  blow  received  October  28,  1907,  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  industry  and  waste  of  productive  energy,  and  of  the  slow  process 
of  reorganization,  is  profoundly  impressive. 

Looking  back  at  the  situation  now,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  adequate 
cause  existed  for  the  disturbance.  There  had  been  a period  of  great  pros- 
perity, fourteen  years  having  elapsed  since  the  previous  panic,  and  there 
is  a popular  opinion  that  a crisis  must  come  about  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  just  why  this  one  was  required.  There 
had  been  speculation  in  land,  but  land  values  have  held  their  own  and 
advanced  throughout  the  depression.  There  had  been  speculation  in  stocks, 
but  the  general  level  of  stocks  is  as  high  now  as  before  the  panic,  on  the 
strength  of  the  manner  in  which  the  companies  maintained  dividends  through 
out  the  depression.  There  had  been  an  enormous  investment  of  capital 
in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  railways,  but  it  is  all  productive 
and  more  is  needed.  There  had  been  a large  development  of  electric  inter- 
urban  railways,  but  they  were  commonly  profitable.  There  had  been  a 
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great  building  boom  in  the  cities,  but  a greater  one  is  under  way  now. 
There  had  been  a vast  amount  of  construction  work,  enlarging  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  increasing  their  productive  capacity,  but  in  few 
lines  is  there  a surplus  of  equipment  today.  In  short,  although  we  had 
passed  through  a wonderful  period  of  expansion,  it  appears  now  to  have 
been  wisely  directed.  There  is  an  insignificant  percentage  of  capital  tied 
up  in  unproductive  investments.  The  fact  is  that  the  business  of  the  country 
was  in  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of  the  panic.  No  widespread  epidemic 
of  failures  followed  it,  notwithstanding  the  severe  test  to  which  all  credits 
were  subjected.  The  banks  which  were  obliged  to  close  their  doors  generally 
reopened  or  liquidated  without  loss  to  their  creditors.  The  more  notable 
industrial  failures  were  not  due  to  unprofitable  business,  but  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  too  much  business  with  sudden  cutting  off  of  business.  Dun’s  Re- 
view for  July  3,  1909,  makes  a conclusive  showing  from  the  record  of  failures 
for  thirty-five  years  that  “with  the  wonderful  expansion  of  the  area  and  ac- 
tivity of  trade  in  the  United  States  there  has  taken  place  a correspondingly 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  business  defaults.”  It  adds : 

“On  the  basis  of  such  a showing,  covering  such  a long  period  of  time — 
a full  generation  in  human  life — it  is  surely  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as 
the  country  is  growing  larger,  its  financial  units  bigger  and  its  indus- 
trial activities  greater,  its  stability  of  business,  owing  to  more  conserva- 
tive financial  methods  and  to  more  careful  systems  of  credit  and  accounting, 
is  steadily  increasing.” 

It  is  difficult  therefore,  even  after  the  post-mortem,  to  see  just  wherein 
the  prosperity  which  was  interrupted  in  1907  was  false  or  unsound,  and  it 
is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  a period  of  well  directed  development 
and  well  balanced  trade  should  necessarily  end  in  panic  and  disaster.  No 
reason  is  apparent  why  a well  ordered  system  of  exchanges  should  not  go 
on  as  indefinitely  as  if  each  individual  was  supplying  all  his  own  wants. 

Currency  System  Responsible 

The  truth  is  that  responsibility  for  the  panic  of  1907  lies  at  the  door 
of  our  currency  system.  No  other  adequate  cause  can  be  found.  We  do 
business  by  the  modern  system  of  bank  credits,  the  enormous  volume  of 
which  is  shown  elsewhere,  but  we  have  failed  to  supplement  this  machinery 
with  the  means  for  readily  converting  bank  credits  into  cash. 

Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  European  economists  criticise  American  bankers 
for  lending  up  close  to  the  legal  reserves,  leaving  no  margin  for  sudden 
and  exceptional  demands.  This  unquestionably  is  the  true  explanation  for 
the  extreme  and  rapid  fluctuations  in  interest  rates  here.  With  money 
lending  at  unremunerative  rates  there  is  little  surplus  now  to  meet  the  im- 
pending fall  demands.  If  these  demands  should  be  large,  our  system  has  no 
resource  within  itself  to  meet  the  situation.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  buy 
or  borrow  gold  in  Europe  at  the  best  terms  obtainable. 

It  is  idle  to  hold  the  individual  bankers  responsible  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. What  can  one  individual  banker  in  20,000  do,  by  sacrificing  his  profits, 
to  remedy  the  evil?  The  individual  banker  must  conform  to  the  practices 
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which  prevail  in  the  business.  He  must  pay  interest  on  deposits  if  his 
competitor  does,  and  when  he  has  assumed  the  same  burden  of  expenses 
he  is  under  the  same  pressure  to  keep  his  funds  employed.  This  is  the 
inexorable  necessity  which  compels  American  bankers  to  lend  “up  to  the 
hilt.”  This  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  American  system.  In- 
cidentally it  may  be  observed  that  this  weakness  cannot  be  cured  by  any 
“guaranty  of  deposits,”  which  puts  the  poorest  banker  on  a level  with 
the  best,  and  enables  the  most  reckless  to  set  the  pace  for  all. 

In  France,  the  central  banking  institution,  upon  which  is  fixed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  reserves  adequate  to  protect  the  business  interests 
of  the  country,  with  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $1,000,000,000,  is  running 
at  this  time  with  reserves  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  both  circulation  and  de- 
posits, a position  which  would  enable  it  to  double  its  note  issues  if  necessary. 
And  practically  every  other  country  in  the  world  has  definitely  located  in 
some  responsible  agency  the  power  to  meet  the  varying  demands  for  a law- 
ful currency.  With  tariff  revision  now  out  of  the  way,  the  next  big  task 
to  which  the  present  administration  will  address  itself  is  that  of  reorganizing 
our  currency  system.  The  currency  commission  is  already  at  work,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  be  ready  to  approve  some  policy 
that  will  safeguard  this  country  against  money  panics  as  completely  as  other 
countries  are  protected. 


Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits 

One  of  the  results  of  the  panic  has  been  the  agitation  for  laws  to  com- 
pel banks  to  mutually  guarantee  their  deposits.  The  state  of  Oklahoma  led 
off  in  this  legislation  and  there  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the  workings  of 
its  system.  In  gathering  material  for  this  report  letters  were  written  to 
an  equal  number  of  the  leading  state  and  national  banks  in  Oklahoma,  ask- 
ing for  facts  about  conditions  there,  and  numerous  replies  have  been  received. 
The  national  banks  are  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  system,  and  the  state 
banks  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  arguments  for  it  refer  only  to  its 
popularity  and  success  in  attracting  deposits.  The  following  letter  from  a 
state  bank  in  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Oklahoma  illustrates  this  view : 

Aug.  4,  1909. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  your  letter  of  the  26th  in  regard  to  guar- 

anty bank  deposits.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  I am  in  favor 
of  it.  We  get  deposits  from  all  over  the  country,  and  the  report 
of  the  Bank  Commissioner  will  show  what  it  is  doing  in  Okla- 
homa better  than  I can  say. 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  report  of  the  bank  commissioner  shows  that  ninety  national  banks 
have  been  converted  into  state  banks,  and  that  the  latter  are  gaining  rap- 
idly over  the  former  in  deposits.  Of  course,  all  of  this  proves  nothing  as 
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to  the  merits  of  the  system  as  a means  of  regulating  the  banking  business. 
The  real  problem  of  banking  reform  is  not  merely  to  provide  for  reimburs- 
ing depositors,  but  to  raise  the  standards  of  banking  practice,  and  protect 
the  deposits  themselves  from  mismanagement  and  waste  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  and  unworthy  custodians. 

The  opposition  to  the  law  is  summed  up  tersely  by  one  banker  as 
follows : 

First.  It  has  increased  the  number  of  banks  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  increase  in  deposits. 

Second.  It  has  enabled  incompetent  and  unscrupulous  men  to  get  into  the 
banking  business  and  in  many  cases  such  men  are  handling  large 
sums  of  money. 

Third.  It  demoralizes  business  for  the  reason  that  the  banker  who  pays 
the  highest  rates  of  interest  and  loans  at  the  lowest  rate  on  the 
least  security  and  is  an  all-around  good  fellow,  gets  the  deposits. 
Fourth.  It  has  forced  seventy-five  good  national  banks  out  of  business  and 
in  most  cases  replaced  them  with  banks  of  smaller  capital. 

Fifth.  We  are  in  an  unsettled  condition,  as  the  failure  of  a big  bank  in 
the  state  would  knock  the  guaranty  law  into  a cocked  hat  and 
make  the  worst  bank  panic  we  ever  had. 

Another  correspondent,  himself  in  the  state  system,  writes : 

“As  a means  of  securing  business  for  banks  not  entitled  to  secure  busi- 
ness on  their  own  merits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a success,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced  banker  an  unusually  rapid  increase  in  deposits  is  in  itself 
a danger  which  may  lead  to  unwise  loans  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  to  many  failing  banks.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a perma- 
nent improvement,  but  rather  feel  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  certain 
things  may  occur  which  will  show  to  the  conservative  state  banks  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  are  exposed  in  guaranteeing  the  deposits  of  all  other 
state  competitors.” 

The  Guaranty  Fund  amounts  at  this  time  to  about  $300,000,  of  which 
75  per  cent  is  invested  in  state  and  county  warrants  and  25  per  cent  is 
carried  in  bank.  The  individual  deposits  in  state  banks,  June  23,  were 
$42,722,927.57. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  system  is  popular  with  the  public,  as  it 
multiplies  competition  in  banking  and  the  average  depositor  is  pleased  to 
think  that  he  is  relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  can  as  well  use  one  bank 
as  another.  If,  however,  it  is  true  that  placing  all  banks  on  a level  enables 
men  to  get  into  the  business  and  take  the  lead  in  acquiring  deposits  who  could 
not  do  it  on  their  own  merits,  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  economic  loss 
must  be  increased,  and  the  system  is  inherently  unsound. 

Rising  Commodity  Prices 

In  our  circular  to  business  firms  soliciting  facts  and  views  for  this  Re- 
port, mention  was  made  of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  prices  upward  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  of  the  variety  of  opinions  touching  the  cause,  and 
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expressions  were  invited  upon  this  subject.  Many  of  our  correspondents 
responded,  and  while  all  views  are  represented,  most  of  them  attribute  the 
rising  prices  to  a growing  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  increasing  wages, 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  monopoly  or  the  new  supplies  of  gold.  Many 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  new  gold  may  be  a factor,  but  consider 
the  subject  rather  too  abstruse  for  definite  conclusions. 

Among  business  men,  generally,  the  tendency  to  consolidation  is  not 
regarded  as  a threat  of  monopoly,  or  as  an  influence  for  higher  prices,  but 
rather  as  an  inevitable  and  usually  advantageous  development.  Here  is 
one  typical  expression  of  this  view : 

“Apart  from  a very  few  concerns,  the  so-called  monopolies  sell  goods 
for  a very  much  smaller  margin  of  profit  than  did  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  lines  of  business.  Any  of  them  that  make  money  do  so  by 
volume  of  trade  and  not  from  a large  percentage  of  profit  on  the  business. 
Year  by  year  profits  decrease  in  very  much  every  line  of  business,  and 
consolidations  are  forced  on  manufacturers  and  merchants  if  they  are  to  re- 
main solvent.” 

And  here  is  another : “As  to  rise  in  prices,  I can  see  no  indication 

that  prices  are  rising  or  have  risen  due  to  the  development  of  so-called 
consolidation,  monopolies,  or  trusts,  which  in  part  control  to  a consider- 
able extent  some  lines  of  industry.  We  have  found  that  those  large  con- 
cerns generally  make  fairer  and  lower  prices  as  their  capacity  to  manufacture 
and  supply  the  trade  increases.  We  believe  that  as  fast  as  such  concerns 
enlarge  their  capacity  to  meet  the  market,  they  lower  their  prices  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  the  articles,  which  wise  and  proper  policy  is,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  followed.  Indications  to  us  are  that  we  get  lower  prices  on 
account  of  the  development  of  consolidation  and  economy  of  manufacture 
than  prevailed  ten  years  ago.” 

A large  consumer  of  steel,  referring  to  this  inquiry,  says : 

“I  do  not  consider  that  the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  the  steel 
industry  since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized  have 
been  unfavorable  to  consumers.  Believe  it  better  than  when  on  open  mar- 
ket. There  is  no  monopoly  of  steel  interests  when  you  consider  the  large 
number  on  the  outside  making  structural  and  sheet  steel  in  very  large 
quantities.” 

The  rise  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  act  and  react  upon  each  other, 
every  increase  in  the  former  falling  upon  consumers,  who  are  in  large  part 
the  wage-earners  themselves.  This  feature  of  advancing  costs  is  frequently 
noted  in  the  correspondence,  the  following  extract  being  typical : 

“In  spite  of  85  per  cent  increase  in  wages  in  14  years,  we  cannot 
see  that  our  employees  are  living  very  much  better  than  they  did  14  years 
ago.  Provisions  and  clothing  are  almost  proportionately  higher.  The  almost 
universal  organization  of  the  mechanics  of  the  building  trades  into  unions, 
commanding  very  high  wages  and  making  unreasonable  exactions  of  various 
kinds,  has  fully  doubled  the  cost  of  building,  with  consequent  increase  in 
rents  to  the  working  classes.” 
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Actual  Tendency  of  Prices 


The  most  famous  commodity  tables  in  existence  are  those  compiled  by 
Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  of  London  which  were  made  familiar  in  the  United  States 
during  the  silver  agitation.  At  that  time  the  grievance  was  that  prices  were 
falling  and  that  injustice  was  being  inflicted  upon  the  producers.  Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s  tables  were  based  upon  the  prices  of  forty-five  commodities  in 
the  London  market  during  the  eleven  years,  1867-77.  He  has  averaged  the 
monthly  prices  of  the  same  commodities  each  year  thereafter  down  to  date, 
and  compared  them  with  the  eleven  years’  average  by  a percentage  calculation. 
His  tables  show  the  following  percentages  from  1878  to  1908  inclusive : 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


.87  1894  63 

,83  1895  62 

.88  1896  61 

,85  1897  62 

84  1898  64 

,82  1899  68 

,76  1900  75 

.72  1901  70 

69  1902  69 

.68  1903  69 

70  1904  70 

72  1905  72 

72  1906  77 

72  1907  80 

68  1908  73 

68 


This  table  shows  that  there  was  an  almost  constant  decline  in  prices  in 
an  open  world’s  market  from  the  period  adopted  as  the  base  down  to  the 
year  1896,  and  an  upward  movement  since  then,  except  for  the  reaction  in 
1908.  In  the  latter  year  prices  averaged  about  the  same  as  in  1885. 

For  the  five  years  1894-98  prices  were  practically  at  a standstill  at  the 
lowest  point  ever  known,  and  in  all  recent  discussions  of  rising  prices  and 
the  increased  cost  of  living  these  five  years  are  invariably  taken  as  the  basis 
of  comparison.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  all  such  statements  is  that 
those  prices  were  abnormal  and  exceptional,  and  cannot  properly  be  used  to 
show  the  usual  level  of  prices  in  the  past.  It  is  within  common  knowledge 
that  they  were  made  in  a time  of  extreme  depression,  under  industrial  con- 
ditions incomparably  worse  than  those  of  1908.  A part  at  least  of  the  rise 
which  has  occurred  since  then  is  to  be  regarded  as  a normal  recovery,  and 
needs  no  other  explanation. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  downward  course  of  prices  from  1866- 
77  to  1894-98  and  the  rise  since,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  these  tables 
are  composed  mainly  of  crude  materials,  i.  e.,  products  of  the  soil,  forest  and 
mines,  and  the  simpler  manufactures  closely  related  to  them,  such  as  flour, 
pig  iron,  cotton  cloth,  etc.  The  period  from  1879  down  to  1892  was  an  epoch- 
making  one  in  the  exploitation  of  new  territory,  and  the  natural  result  must 
have  been  to  cheapen  such  products.  One  of  our  correspondents  describes 
the  situation  as  follows : 
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“In  the  olden  days  a new  ‘Far  West’  would  be  opened  every  few  years. 
It  would  drain  the  population  away  from  the  older  sections,  and  they  in  turn 
on  rich,  fertile  land  would  make  big  crops  and  ship  back  east.  That  is  all 
over  now,  and  we  are  becoming  transformed,  even  in  the  South,  from  a 
rural  and  farming  nation,  where  everybody  raised  produce  with  few  to  buy 
it,  and  are  becoming  an  industrial  people  where  there  are  many  mouths  to 
feed  and  few  farmers  proportionately.” 

What  is  true  of  the  grains  is  true  also  of  lumber,  coal  and  iron  ore.  It 
was  not  many  years  ago  that  timber  had  to  be  very  accessible  and  of 
good  quality  to  be  worth  anything.  In  general  the  growth  of  population, 
the  more  complete  occupation  of  the  country,  the  passing  of  the  period  in 
which  natural  wealth  had  no  market  value,  must  have  an  effect  upon  prices, 
and  the  period  of  bottom  prices,  1894-8,  was  about  the  time  when  the  turn 
from  old  conditions  to  new  occurred. 

The  original  impulse  to  higher  prices  came  from  the  growing  demand 
for  these  natural  products  which  enter  into  general  consumption.  Higher 
prices  for  these  necessities  made  higher  wages  all  around  the  circle  of 
the  industries  and  increased  the  costs  of  all  manufactured  goods.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  rise  on  manufactures  is  usually  less 
than  that  upon  raw  materials,  improved  machinery  and  methods  being 
counter-influences. 

Prices  in  the  United  States 

There  are  no  continuous  tables  for  commodity  prices  in  this  country, 
similar  to  those  compiled  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  which  go  back  as  far  as  his 
tables  do.  The  most  satisfactory  record  of  commodity  prices  in  the  United 
States  is  kept  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
which  goes  back  no  further  than  1890.  This  table  includes  the  whole- 
sale prices  upon  about  250  commodities  in  the  principal  markets  for  those 
commodities  in  the  United  States.  It  covers  our  principal  native  products 
and  an  important'  list  of  standard  articles  of  manufacture.  The  average 
prices  for  the  ten  years,  1890-99,  are  taken  as  the  base  and  the  average 
for  each  year  is  compared  by  percentage. 

In  comparing  this  table  with  the  Sauerbeck  table  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  prices  in  London  have  been  practically  free  from  the  influence  of 
custom  tariffs,  while  in  the  United  States  this  influence  affects  some  arti- 
cles in  a varying  degree.  When  the  home  market  is  in  a congested  con- 
dition, as  it  was  in  1905-07,  the  restrictions  upon  imports  affect  prices  more 
than  at  other  times. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  agrees  with  the  London  table  in  showing 
that  the  years  1894-98  were  years  of  abnormally  low  prices,  the  averages 
rising  in  both  directions.  They  indicate  that  prices  declined  while  new  coun- 
tries were  being  rapidly  opened,'  and  advanced  as  consumption  gained  upon 
production. 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  table  is  as  follows : 


Summary  of  Relative  Prices  of  Commodities,  1890  to  1908,  By  Groups. 
(Average  price  for  1890-99-100.) 


Farm 

Food, 

Clothes  & 

Fuel  & 

Metals  & 

Year 

products 

etc. 

clothing 

lighting 

implements 

1890  

110.0 

112.4 

113.5 

104.7 

119.2 

1891  

121.5 

115.7 

111.3 

102.7 

111.7 

1S92  

111.7 

103.6 

109.0 

101.1 

106.0 

1893  

107.9 

110.2 

107.2 

100.0 

100.7 

1894  

95.9 

99.8 

96.1 

92.4 

90.7 

1895  

93.3 

94.6 

92.7 

98.1 

92.0 

1896  

78.3 

83.3 

91.3 

104.3 

93.7 

1897  

85.2 

87.7 

91.1 

96.4 

86.6 

1898  

96.1 

94.4 

93.4 

95.4 

86.4 

1899  

100.0 

98.3 

96.7 

105.0 

114.7 

1900  

109.5 

104.2 

106.8 

120.9 

120.5 

1901  

116.9 

105.9 

101.0 

119.5 

111.9 

1902  

130.5 

111.3 

102.0 

134.3 

117.2 

1903  

118.8 

107.1 

106.6 

149.3 

117.6 

1904  

126.2 

107.2 

109.8 

132.6 

109.6 

1905  

124.2 

108.7 

112.0 

128.8 

122.5 

1906  

123.6 

112.6 

120.0 

131.9 

135.2 

1907  

137.1 

117.8 

126.7 

135.0 

143.4 

1908  

133.1 

120.6 

116.9 

130.8 

125.4 

Lumber 

Drugs 

House 

& build-  & chemi- 

furnish- 

ing mater- 

cals 

ing 

Miscella- 

All com- 

Year 

ials 

goods 

neous 

modities 

1890  

111.8 

110.2 

111.1 

110.3 

112.9 

1891  

108.4 

103.6 

110.2 

109.4 

111.7 

1892  

. 102.8 

102.9 

106.5 

106.2 

106.1 

1893  

101.9 

100.5 

104.9 

105.9 

105.6 

1894  

96.3 

89.8 

100.1 

99.8 

96.1 

1895  

94.1 

87.9 

96.5 

94.5 

93.6 

1896  

93.4 

92.6 

94.0 

91.4 

90.4 

1897  

90.4 

94.4 

89.8 

92.1 

89.7  • 

1898  

95.8 

106.6 

92.0 

92.4 

93.4 

1899  

105.8 

111.3 

95.1 

97.7 

101.7 

1900  

115.7 

115.7 

106.1 

109.8 

110.5 

1901  

116.7 

115.2 

110.9 

107.4 

108.5  « 

1902  

118.8 

114.2 

112.2 

114.1 

112.9 

1903  

121.4 

112.6 

113.0 

113.6 

113.6 

1904 

122.7 

110.0 

111.7 

111.7 

113.0 

1905  

127.8 

109.1 

109.1 

112.8 

115.9 

1906  

140.1 

101.2 

111.0 

121.1 

122.5 

1907  

146.9 

109.6 

118.5 

127.1 

129.5 

1908  

133.1 

110.4 

114.0 

119.9 

122.8 

The  influence  of  the  increasing  supplies  of  gold  is  unquestionably  felt 
upon  prices.  The  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States,  outside  the  Treas- 
ury, on  July  1,  1896,  was  $1,507,467,531,  and  on  July  1,  1909,  $3,113,058,601. 
The  amount  of  lawful  money  reserve  held  by  National  banks  at  the  date 
of  their  statement  nearest  to  July  1,  1896,  was  $321,352,228,  and  amount 
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of  their  holdings  at  the  date  of  nearest  statement  to  July  1,  1909,  was 
$917,417,823.  When  it  is  considered  that  bank  credits  must  bear  a defi- 
nite relation  to  the  reserves,  and  that  they  have  been  not  far  from  the 
limit  most  of  the  time,  it  is  apparent  that  there  could  have  been  no  such 
expansion  of  business,  at  the  same  prices,  but  for  the  new  supplies  of 
gold.  Apparently  this  influence  must  be  counted  along  with  progressive 
scarcity  in  accounting  for  the  rise  of  prices. 


Note — Since  the  foregoing  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  Oklahoma  Guaranty 
Law  was  written,  an  Iowa  correspondent  has  sent  in  the  following,  describing  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  State  Bank  Commissioner’s  efforts  to  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  on  deposits  are  evaded: 

“I  know  of  an  Iowa  man  who  has  deposited  nearly  $10,000  in  an  Oklahoma  Sav- 
ings Bank,  at  6%  payable  in  monthly  installments,  the  principal  subject  to  be  drawn  out 
at  any  time,  that  is,  it  is  not  a time  deposit,  but  the  interest  is  payable  monthly,  in 
this  way.  Twelve  checks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  depositor  each  for  an  amount  equal  to 
one  month’s  interest  on  the  deposit.  One  of  these  is  collected  each  month.  There  is  no 
stated  time  for  the  maturing  of  the  deposit,  nor  is  there  any  rate  of  interest  fixed 
therein.” 
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Prosperity 


Industrial  Revival  at  Hand  — Report  from 
all  Lines — Confidence  Restored  — 
Production  Increasing 


Construction 


Surpassing  All  Records — Lower  Costs — Allied 
Industries  in  Full  Activity 


Building  Operations 

One  of  the  few  great  industries  of  the  country  that  least  felt  the 
recession  of  general  business  was  that  of  building.  There  was  a cur- 
tailment in  the  larger  cities  of  important  structures,  of  huge  blocks; 
but  counteracting  the  contraction  of  business  building,  was  a noticeable 
increase  in  dwellings.  The  enormous  savings  of  the  public  was 
diverted  to  this  smaller  class  of  structures  which  in  the  aggregate 
counterbalanced  the  recession  of  the  high  tide  of  business  construction. 
The  compilations  of  the  leading  cities  where  permits  are  a guide  to 
expenditures  in  this  line  show  the  increase  in  the  dwelling  type  of 
houses,  and  the  index  of  a similar  increase  in  other  cities  and  towns  is 
the  reports  of  supply  manufacturers  as  to  the  continuation  of  large 
business  in  the  types  of  supplies  that  go  into  the  lesser  construction  lines. 

All  Records  Surpassed 

Beginning  with  the  general  resumption  of  trade  this  year,  the 
building  operations  in  the  larger  cities  gained  considerable  headway  and 
the  impulse  has  continued  with  increasing  momentum  each  month.  The 
aggregate  of  permits  reported  for  the  first  seven  months  this  year  is 
$402,000,000,  a gain  of  $140,000,000  or  53  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  volume  of  construction  thus  far  in  the  year  is  above 
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the  high  level  of  1907  and  in  the  western  cities  far  in  excess.  The  south- 
ern cities  show  a slighter  volume,  and  the  San  Francisco  volume  which 
was  extraordinarily  large  in  1907,  as  the  city  was  then  in  the  midst  of  its 
rebuilding,  shows  the  greatest  decline.  In  the  latter  instance  there  is  a 
special  cause  beyond  the  normal;  the  lesser  activity  in  some  of  the 
principal  southern  cities  results  from  the  fear  of  a smaller  cotton  pro- 
duction this  year  than  the  average  annual  yield.  If  we  include  the , 
construction  being  undertaken  by  the  railroads  apart  from  road  and 
car  building,  the*  total  volume  is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  volume 
proportioned  to  aggregate  population. 

The  building  permits  of  the  cities,  gaining  so  rapidly,  point  out  with 
unerring  accuracy  a huge  volume  of  construction  during  the  coming 
year,  and  the  best  people  in  the  supply  trade  anticipate  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  their  particular  lines  which  with  the  usual  increase  in 
competition  coincident  with  the  growth  of  population  suggests  a re- 
markable record  in  construction  of  buildings  alone. 

There  is  the  added  feature  of  railroad  construction  which  in  its 
varied  character  calls  very  heavily  upon  all  supplies  of  a building  char- 
acter, estimated  by  the  leading  interests  at  20  per  cent  of  a normal 
annual  consumption.  This  construction  makes  heavy  demands  upon  the 
structural  plants  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  the  volume  of  business 
in  these  important  lines  is  now  pressing  close  to  full  capacity. 

Lower  Costs 

While  the  building  construction  has  been  at  a capacity  equal  to  that 
of  the  pressure  of  1907,  the  contractor  and  the  manufacturer  have  not 
been  able  to  profit  in  like  proportion.  Prices  were  forced  down  during 
the  depressed  period  and  while  stimulating  the  marked  activity  of  this 
line  of  industry,  the  profits  reached  a vanishing  point.  The  beneficiaries 
of  building  activity  have  secured  property  at  a lessened  cost  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  contractor.  The  only  item,  and 
in  this  interest  the  most  important,  which  was  not  liquidated,  was 
labor.  The  unskilled  had  received  less,  but  in  the  highly  organized 
state  of  building  trade  craftsmen,  the  proportion  of  the  unskilled  is 
limited  to  a very  small  per  cent,  compared  with  some  years  age. 
The  unions  maintained  a strong  front  against  reduction;  the  con- 
tractor to  secure  work  scaled  his  profits,  and  the  manufacturer  in  turn 
was  pressed  down  by  competition.  The  cost  of  building  at  the  present 
time  is  10  to  20  per  cent  below  the  highest  point  prior  to  the  panic. 

A more  hopeful  tone  is  expressed  by  our  correspondents  in  every 
branch  of  the  business,  and  the  manufacturer  finds  a withdrawal  of  some 
competitors  who  were  driven  out  of  specialized  lines  by  lack  of  orders 
following  the  panic.  The  inability  to  get  prompt  delivery  and  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  forward  orders  is  having  its  effect  in  an  automatic  slow 
rise  of  prices. 

Tariffs  enter  but  slightly  into  the  building  costs,  the  most  important 
item  affected  by  tariff  being  glass  which,  while  not  directly  affected  by 
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contemplated  or  fancied  changes  in  schedules,  felt  the  depression  in 
Europe  by  offerings  of  Belgian  product,  where  the  low  wage  scale  over- 
came the  protective  duties. 

A singular  feature  of  the  reports  is  the  almost  unanimous  statement 
that  the  increased  wage  to  craftsmen  through  aggressions  of  the  unions, 
has  resulted  in  a lessened  efficiency,  and  in  many  instances  has  .been  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  manufacturers.  It  is  a situation  which  is  now 
operating  to  a higher  price  schedule  in  almost  every  line  of  the  building 
industry.  It  is  the  most  dismal  note  that  is  struck  by  the  building  inter- 
ests, and  in  fact  by  most  of  the  manufacturing  interests  located  in  trade 
union  centers. 

Cement 

The  growth  of  cement  construction,  in  the  replacement  of  stone, 
metal  and  clay,  its  application  to  the  varied  forms  of  decorative  con- 
struction, has  aptly  given  coinage  to  the  present  and  immediate  future 
as  the  “Cement  Age.”  The  facility  with  which  the  product  is  fabricated 
from  universally  dispersed  raw  material  has  invited  the  sharpest  compe- 
tition, reminiscent  of  the  furnace  competition  of  the  previous  generations 
when  every  deposit  of  ore  whether  large  or  small  was  hurried  to  the 
smelting  blast.  The  glamor  that  attached  to  the  rapid  utilization  of 
cement  and  the  efforts  of  promoters,  attracted  capital  and  enterprise 
into  this  business,  until  production  at  first  far  below  the  demand  has 
overtaken  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  material  and  the  active  capacity 
of  the  country  in  this,  the  most  infant  of  our  great  industries,  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  requirements. 

This  industry  was  not  checked  by  the  depression,  the  widening 
utilization  of  the  product  more  than  overcame  the  diminution  where 
activity  subsided.  The  output  last  year  was  51,000,000  barrels,  an  in- 
crease of  6 per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  output  this  year 
is  estimated  at  60,000,000  barrels.  In  all  three  years  there  has  been 
a productivity  larger  than  the  consumption,  causing  a congestion  at  many 
points.  Surplus  stock  has  been  dumped  at  sacrifice  and  with  consequent 
demoralization  of  prices  everywhere. 

Low  Prices 

While  the  cost  of  production  had  been  diminishing  over  a period 
of  years,  due  to  the  improvement  in  handling,  the  intense  competition 
was  a more  accelerating  influence  to  lower  prices.  During  the  first  part 
of  this  decade  the  average  price  was  $1  a barrel,  which  gave  a very 
small  profit  to  the  producer,  but  still  sufficient  to  attract  capital.  In  the 
past  year  and  even  to  the  present  it  has  been  selling  in  the  leading  cities 
at  70  cents,  which  is  under  cost.  While  the  people  in  the  trade  look 
forward  to  a cessation  of  exploitation  of  new  concerns,  largely  in  the 
interests  of  promoters,  they  cannot  see  a very  decided  turn  in  the  near 
future.  The  resumption  of  railroad  construction  on  a large  scale  to- 
gether with  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  and  several  large  terminals 
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is  expected  to  create  an  increased  demand  which  will  overcome  much  of 
the  competition,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a branch  of  industry  de- 
cidedly overcrowded.  The  force  of  unremunerative  return  on  capital 
will  gradually  lessen  the  number  of  those  engaged,  and  put  a brake 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  local  capitalists  when  approached  for  investment 
in  the  development  of  material  at  their  doors. 

While  there  has  been  more  or  less  newspaper  assertions  of  the 
existence  of  a cement  trust,  there  is  no  basis  to  them  except  in  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  sensational  writers.  There  is  no  price  agreement,  no 
output  regulations,  no  consolidated  control,  or  anything  that  might  be 
regarded  as  suggestive  of  any  of  the  features,  that  enter  into  a trust  or 
combination.  The  best  reply  that  the  cement  maker  has  to  the  cry 
of  “trust”  is  his  balance  sheet.  While  denying  with  emphasis  he  hopes, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  capital,  that  some  bright  person  might  bring 
about  a trust  in  cement,  or  that  Providence  or  the  rapid  working  of 
the  economic  law  might  reduce  the  competition  to  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  an 
expanding  business  boom  that  holds  out  but  a feeble  promise  to  him. 

Brick 

Brick-making  is  rapidly  tending  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  plants  all 
over  the  country.  Last  year  the  number  of  idle  and  partly  idle  plants 
was  40  per  cent  of  the  capacity;  August  1,  this  year,  found  80  per  cent 
of  the  capacity  employed,  with  a general  feeling  that  a restoration  to  the 
1907  condition  would  shortly  prevail.  There  is  little  demand  in  sight  for 
new  machinery;  the  rapid  development  for  two  years  prior  to  the  panic 
stimulated  an  increase  in  capacity  that  did  not  get  fully  into  action;  and 
the  preparation  then  made  for  an  expanding  business  is  more  than  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  present  year’s  needs.  On  a base  of  volume  of 
business  the  brick  trade  is  running  with  the  big  business  of1  two  years 
ago. 

Profits  Held  Down  by  Increased  Costs 

No  betterment  has  developed  in  the  profit  side  of  the  trade;  there 
has  been  a constant  ascending  price  list  since  the  spring  months,  but 
this  has  just  about  equaled  the  increased  cost  of  production.  The  item 
of  fuel  is  a very  important  one  to  this  industry  and  the  rates  here  have 
not  only  been  maintained,  but  increased,  while  skilled  labor  in  the  leading 
cities  has  secured  a rise  in  wages,  making  an  offset  to  the  price  advance. 
There  has  been  some  price  agreements  made  by  makers  of  brick  in  some 
sections,  but  have  operations  under  these  agreements  have  not  been  very 
successful  and  they  are  disregarded  as  a rule.  Efforts  to  bring  about  a 
consolidation  of  the  interests  in  the  larger  centers  have  been  successful 
in  times  past,  but  every  combination  has  been  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  competitors,  and  an  increase  in  the  productivity,  which  has 
caused  falling  prices  and  negatived  the  benefits  of  consolidation. 
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The  trade  seldom  enjoys  a profitable  stage  except  in  periods  of 
intense  activity  when  the  small  competitors  are  engaged,  and  immediate 
requirements  permit  of  an  adequate  compensation  on  the  capital  and 
enterprise  involved. 

The  revival  of  larger  construction  has  made  a strong  draft  upon  the 
trade  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  the  leading  manufacturers  follows  the 
receipt  of  numerous  orders. 

The  related  industries,  terra  cotta,  tiling,  cut  stone,  lime,  and  wall 
plaster,  report  an  increasing  demand  and  an  excellent  outlook,  but  the 
same  conditions  as  to  returns  on  the  capital  and  energy  is  reported  as 
in  brick-making. 

Stone 

Building  stone  is  now  in  active  demand,  and  predictions  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a good  one  in  this  line. 

An  officer  of  a large  company  writes: 

“From  present  indications,  and  the  amount  of  business  we  have  on 
hand,  we  should  have  the  most  successful  year  that  we  have  had  since 
this  company  was  organized.  Building  stone  people  throughout  the 
country  all  state  that  they  look  for  a big  business  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  and  next  year.” 

The  cost  of  cut  stone  has  been  lowered  op  account  of  the  improved 
machinery  that  has  been  put  into  cutting  plants. 

The.  correspondent  above  quoted  continues: 

“Cut  stone  can  be  bought  for  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  price 
at  which  it  could  have  been  purchased  five  years  ago.” 

Hardware 

Larger  Output — -Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel  Put  All  Competitors 
on  Same  Basis 

Few  industries  are  as  closely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  out- 
turn of  the  country  as  that  of  hardware.  Two  years  of  comparative 
short  crops  put  a crimp  in  the  business  that  was  felt  before  the  general 
depression  had  touched  other  industries.  The  conditions  this  year  ill 
the  trade  reflect  the  crop  reports  that  are  converging  to  a large  general 
yield.  Business  began  to  pick  up  with  the  opening  of  spring,  as  mer- 
chants began  to  replenish  their  shelves,  and  with  the  advent  of  mid- 
summer the  volume  of  orders  became  more  marked,  and  establishment 
after  establishment  has  been  putting  on  additional  help  and  rapidly 
returning  to  former  conditions.  Not  all  of  the  productive  capacity  has 
been  engaged,  but  within  10  per  cent  of  the  output  of  1906-07  is  reported. 
The  eastern  sections  appear  to  lead  in  a large  volume  of  business  almost 
up  to  previous  limits.  In  the  middle  west  there  is  a similar  condition. 
The  trans-Mississippi  region  reports  a brightening  of  conditions  as  the 
crops  mature,  and  are  nearing  maturitjy,  and  preparations  are  being 
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made  to  handle  a volume  equal  to  former  years.  The  entire  manufac- 
turing.. wholesale  and  jobbing  interests  predict  that  1910  will  rival  1906 
and  1907. 

The  trade  suffered  somewhat  from  an  overloaded  condition  of  the 
retailer,  who  in  the  previous  period  of  expansion  bought  more  largely 
than  his  needs  required,  taking  car  lots  to  reduce  cost  of  transportation 
and  then  seeking  extension  of  credit  until  the  stock  had  been  worked 
off.  The  reduction  of  this  large  stock  reduced  general  outturn  consid- 
erably, so  that  the  setback  last  year  was  as  much  in  the  way  of  averag- 
ing, as  decline  in  sales  to  the  users.  This  reduction  of  stocks  brought 
about  a hand-to-mouth  purchasing  that  made  the  future  hard  to  read, 
and  while  it  brought  prompt  payments,  its  uncertainties  were  decided 
drawbacks.  The  buying  is  now  cautious  and  moderate  and  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  immediate  requirements.  There  is  a small  increase  in  retail 
stocks,  and  with  the  laying  by  of  the  fall  crops  the  retailer  is  expected 
to  be  a larger  purchaser  until  normal  conditions  are  reached. 

Trade  Individualized 

The  trade  is  practically  individualized;  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
products  call  for  special  manufacturing  and  the  inventive  mind  is  con- 
stantly bringing  out  an  improved  or  new  article,  which  makes  combina- 
tions in  manufacturing  impossible;  distribution  remains  as  in  all  other 
staple  lines — personal  and  independent.  The  makers  of  the  important 
raw  material — iron  and  steel  concerns,  while  highly  organized  and  con- 
solidated, have  not  evinced  any  disposition  to  charge  excessive  rates, 
and  every  manufacturer  is  able  to  meet  competitors  on  even  ground  in 
the  purchase  of  material. 

The  tariff  reformation  came  when  the  trade  was  recovering  from 
the  low  tide  of  demand  and  was  scarcely  felt,  except  in  the  cutlery  lines. 
Its  settlement  has  not  disturbed  any  of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  but 
has  touched  some  of  the  importing  houses,  the  schedules  practically 
shutting  out  foreign  made  razors. 

The  highest  skill  is  utilized  by  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  hard- 
ware business,  and  the  wage  scale  is,  and  has  been  high  without  any 
effort  to  force  a reduction.  The  price  of  goods  was  reduced,  especially 
in  building  supplies,  due  to  the  drop  in  iron  and  steel,  but  recovery 
here  is  coming  along  fast,  and  the  coming  winter  is  confidently  expected 
to  give  employment  to  all  idle  hands,  and  to  restore  the  business  to  the 
margin  of  profits  of  eighteen  months  ago. 

One  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  builders’  hardware  writes: 

“This  company’s  general  business  (meaning  from  the  home  office) 
has  gradually  reached  about  90  per  cent,  in  dollars,  of  what  was  high 
water  mark  prior  to  the  panic.  Business  at  this  warehouse,  however, 
has  grown  during  the  past  seven  months,  where  it  exceeds  by  about 
10  per  cent,  the  maximum  business  done  at  any  time  in  the  past.  And 
when  we  state  that  present  values  as  an  average  throughout  our  line  are 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  below  prices  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  panic, 
you  can  realize  that  our  output  or  tonnage  both  at  factory  and  this 
warehouse,  considerably  excels  what  had  been  the  high-water  mark.” 
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Builders’.Hardware  Activity  Excels^Ante-Panic  Period 

Another  says: 

“The  trade  in  builders’  hardware  is  more  active  than  since  the  panic 
of  October,  1907,  and  is  steadily  reapproaching  the  high  level  mark  of 
that  year.  Great  activity  in  building  prevails  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  places.  This 
indicates  the  existence  of  reserve  capital  available  for  permanent  invest- 
ment, returning  confidence  among  investors  and  the  expectation  of  an 
early  need  of  increased  accommodation  in  many  kinds  of  industry.  In 
our  own  case  the  number  of  employes  now  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
same  period  in  1907,  and  slightly  greater  than  in  1908.  In  this  industry 
there  has  been  little  expansion  of  productive  capacity  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  years  immediately  preceding,  however,  saw  a great  deal 
of  expansion,  so  that  the  existing  capacity  is  ample  for  present  and 
prospective,  requirement  for  some  time.  Prices  in  our  line  receded 
somewhat  sharply  during  1908,  but  recently  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
restored,  with  every  indication  that  increasing  consumption  will  justify 
and  promote  their  maintenance  on  the  present  level,  which  covers  only 
moderate  profit.” 

Plumbing 

This  line  is  in  flourishing  condition  at  the  present  time,  and  pros- 
pects of  good,  profitable  employment  of  manufacturing  capacity  and 
labor  are  very  bright.  The  wave  of  construction  operations  now  pass- 
ing over  the  country  will  tend  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  unusually 
keen  competition  which  exists  in  this  line  at  some  points. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a letter  on  conditions  in  the  plumbing 
trade: 

“Most  mechanics  in  the  building  line  receive  $5.50  a day  (eight 
hours),  which  is  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the  country.  Owing  to  im- 
proved machinery  and  the  generally  depressed  condition  of  business  in 
the  past,  especially  in  the  east,  plumbing  material  has  been  reduced  in 
price  very  materially.  The  low  prices  at  which  raw  material  has  been 
selling  have  influenced  the  cost  of  plumbing.” 

Wall  Plaster 

The  production  of  wall  plaster  is  considerably  larger  than  ever 
before,  but  owing  to  a great  expansion  in  the  industry  within  the  last 
three  years  competition  is  fierce  and  prices  are  badly  demoralized.  Con 
sumption  is  very  large  and  labor  is  fully  employed  at  the  highest  wages 
ever  known. 

Lumber 

One  of  the  large  manufacturers  writes  this  analytical  statement  of  the 
situation  in  this  important  industry: 

“I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  our  line  there  has  been  little  or  no 
loss  of  trade  since  the  panic,  from  agricultural  districts.  The  farmer 
has  known  little  or  nothing  about  any  panic.  The  tendency,  however, 
prior  to  the  panic,  on  the  part  of  retail  lumbermen  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers, and  all  consuming  lines  of  lumber,  was  to  carry  large  stocks 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  promptly  securing  the  shipment  of  their  orders. 
In  the  first  place,  stocks  were  low  and  cars  were  scarce,  their  business 
was  good  and  it  was  necessary  if  they  were  to  have  the  stock  to  sell  and 
use  when  they  wanted  it,  to  carry  excessive  stocks. 
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“After  the  panic  took  place  the  conditions  immediately  changed  and 
in  all  lines  they  commenced  to  reduce  those  stocks;  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  to  carry  excessive  ones  and  the  prices  were  declining; 
hence  the  natural  tendency  would  be  in  that  direction.  Trade  tem- 
porarily, even  in  those  prosperous  districts,  on  that  account  was  lighter 
from  the  retail  dealer  and  manufacturer.  The  panic,  as  we  noted  it,  was 
largely  that  of  railroads  and  their  contingent  interests  who  depended  on 
Wall  street  for  finances  and  on  the  confidence  of  the  money  loaning 
and  bond  purchasing  interests  throughout  the  country.  Their  trade 
dropped  off  short  and  the  facts  as  I recognize  them  are  that  these  cor- 
porations took  the  surplus  product  of  lumber  throughout  the  country. 

“From  the  incipiency  of  my  business  career,  such  corporations  do 
business  on  anything  but  good  business  lines.  They  are  either  booming 
everything  or  they  are  depressed.  It  is  a well-known  fact  to  those 
familiar  with  details  that  many  railroads  will  utilize  during  depressed 
periods  material  which  is  of  a grade  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  that 
which  they  ought  to  consume  for  the  purposes  intended,  rather  than 
go  into  the  market  and  buy.  No  individual  or  manufacturer  could  do  this 
and  survive. 

Effect  of  Railroad  Purchases 

“Hence,  from  my  standpoint,  the  matter  lies  entirely  with  the  rail- 
road corporations  of  the  country.  When  they  begin  to  expend  money 
freely,  car  builders,  iron  interests,  lumbermen  and  all  other  interests  will 
begin  to  move  because  their  surplus  will  be  provided  for.  The  trans- 
portation alone  of  that  material  for  consumption  in  the  railroad  and 
contingent  interests  provides  for  the  surplus  traffic  of  those  very  rail- 
roads themselves. 

“I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  stocks  of  lumber  at  manufacturing 
points  are  large.  It  is  a serious  matter  for  a sawmill  proposition  to 
close,  and  if  they  can  get  money  enough  together  to  run,  even  though 
they  suffer  a slight  loss  as  the  result  of  production,  they  refrain  from 
shutting  down.  The  disorganization  and  the  demoralization  of  their 
forces,  machinery  and  equipment,  are  such  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  it.  In  most  cases,  however,  night  running  has  ceased,  but  the  capacity 
is  equal,  in  my  judgment,  to  supplying  any  demand  that  is  created,  by 
simply  utilizing  night  work  in  production. 

Low  Stocks  in  Retail  Yards 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  shortage  of  stock  in  the  retail  yards — and 
particularly  amongst  the  manufacturers  and  railroads — when  things 
begin  to  boom  (if  they  do)  will  call  for  such  large  quantities  that  we 
can  safely  hope  for  an  improvement  in  values. 

“In  connection  with  the  costs  of  production,  I see  no  reason  why 
they  have  decreased  since  the  panic  of  1907.  On  the  contrary,  I believe 
they  have  increased.  All  skilled  labor  we  are  paying  as  much  or  more 
than  prior  to  the  panic,  and  common  labor  is  fast  reaching  the  same 
basis  that  was  paid  at  that  time — and  in  most  sections  we  find  it  to  be 
scarce. 

“Machinery  and  equipment  and  items  of  that  character  can  be  bought 
for  less,  but  they  do  not  offset  the  additional  cost  of  other  necessities.” 

Another  firm  operating  in  the  south,  discussing  costs,  says: 

“We  have  been  trying  in  every  way,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  our 
product,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  it  has  been  practically 
impossible.  Wages  cannot  be  reduced,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  so 


extremely  high,  and  the  prices  which  we  have  to  pay  for  everything  that 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  such  as  cattle,  horses  and  feed, 
are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been.” 

Another  manufacturer  writes: 

“The  railroads  can  be  said  to  consume  about  one-third  of  the  yellow 
pine  produced  under  normal  conditions  (this  is  largely  long-leaf  pine), 
but  their  sudden  cessation  of  purchases  in  1907  left  the  long-leaf  mills 
competing  with  the  short-leaf  mills  for  the  yard  trade  of  the  country. 
The  resumption  of  purchases  by  railroads,  settlement  of  the  tariff  and 
good  crops  will,  we  think,  soon  restore  trade  to  a very  satisfactory 
condition.” 

Railroads  Buying  Liberally 

A firm  which  handles  long-leaf  pine  only,  for  railroad  and  other 
heavy  construction,  writes: 

“The  roads  are  buying  more  liberally  than  at  any  time  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  have  shown  a material  increase 
in  their  purchases.  They  are  repairing  equipment  apparently  in  expec- 
tation of  a large  business  this  fall,  and  from  present  indications  there 
will  be  a shortage  of  cars  before  the  first  of  December.  We  should  say 
there  are  about  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  mills  which  were  in  opera- 
tion before  the  recent  panic  now  resuming  and  already  in  operation. 
In  case  conditions  continue  to  improve  in  the  same  proportion  they  are 
now,  90  per  cent  of  the  Southern  mills  will  probably  be  operating  before 
the  first  of  the  new  year.” 

Another  firm  writes: 

“Lumber  has  advanced  in  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  especially 
southern  pine,  which  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  has  advanced  from  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  thousand.  White  pine  and  Norway  have  advanced  in  value, 
say,  about  $1.00  per  thousand,  and  the  same  applies  to  Hemlock.  The 
conditions  look  very  favorable  to  us.  We  are  doing  about  20  per  cent 
more  business  than  we  were  last  year,  and  it  looks  even  better  than  that 
at  the  present  time.” 

Prices  of  Domestic  Hardwoods  Advancing 

An  eastern  firm  writes  as  follows: 

“Our  business  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  every  year  we  see  higher 
prices  for  our  goods.  We  deal  in  native  hardwoods  and  imported  fancy 
woods.  The  reason  for  the  advance  in  price  of  the.  domestic  article  is 
that  it  is  growing  scarcer  and  every  year  the  mill  men  have  to  go  greater 
distances  to  get  their  supply  and  this  means  increased  cost.  Another 
reason  is  that  hardwood  timber  in  this  country  is  passing  into  stronger 
hands  and  is  only  cut  now  when  a good  profit  is  promised  on  an  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  business  is  not  as  great  as  it  has 
been  and  this  is  caused  by  the  increased  use  of  metal.  For  instance,  the 
Pullman  company  formerly  used  nothing  but  wood  for  their  freight, 
passenger  and  sleeping  cars.  Today  they  are  building  them  almost 
entirely  of  metal,  inside  and  out.  Then,  again,  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
a determined  effort  is  being  made  by  architects  and  builders  to  get  away 
from  the  use  of  wood.  This  is  caused  by  the  danger  of  conflagration  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  fire  underwriters.  Here  in  New  York 
the  modern  office  building  contains  no  wood. 

Lower  Prices  for  Imported  Hardwoods 

“The  same  reasoning  applies  to  foreign  cabinet  woods,  but  there  are 
other  reasons  which  steadily  make  for  lower  prices.  One  is  that  these 


goods  come  by  water  at  a very  low  transportation  cost.  We  can  bring 
wood  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  cheaply  as  from  St.  Louis  by  rail. 
Then,  the  business  is  not  regulated  at  all  and  the  constant  opening  of 
new  territory  brings  about  an  influx  of  wood  in  excess  of  the  market 
requirements  and  for  ten  years  there  has  been  a steady  fall  in  values 
which  have  now  reached  a point  that  prove,  unremunerative  to  shippers, 
and  for  this  reason  may  bring  about  a change. 

“Comparing  this  year’s  business  with  last  year:  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  somewhat  larger,  with  little  or  no  profit  to  the  merchant.  Com- 
pared with  the  year  before  the  panic,  the  average  volume  of  business  is 
about  20  per  cent  less.  Retailers  in  our  line  are  not  carrying  any  stock. 
They  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  if  they  get  orders,  have  to 
buy  at  once.” 

Great  Advance  in  Stumpage 

Some  of  our  informants  estimate  the  percentage  of  manufacturing 
capacity  employed  as  high  as  80,  and  all  are  confident  that  next  year 
will  see  it  practically  all  employed.  Southern  lumbermen  in  accounting 
for  the  rise  in  lumber  prices  during  the  last  ten  years  say  that  stumpage 
has  advanced  400  or  500  per  cent  in  that  time,  and  all  agree  that  wages 
are  higher.  Carrying  charges  on  the  timber  lands  are  important,  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  these  annual  requirements  is  given  as  one  reason 
for  the  demoralization  of  prices  whenever  the  demand  falls  off.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  by  some  that  the  production  of  pine  lumber  has 
reached  its  maximum  and  that  the  life  of  the  pine  forests  will  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years. 

One  writer  says: 

“A  great  many  manufacturing  plants  that  were  started  prior  to  the 
panic  of  1907  have,  now  been  completed,  and  until  the  consumption  is 
increased  quite  a per  cent  over  that  of  1907,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
manufacturers  to  obtain  a satisfactory  price  for  their  product.” 

The  tariff  discussion  and  formulation  had  some  effect  upon  the  trade, 
in  the  reluctance  of  the  wholesaler  to  place,  orders,  but  the  effect  was 
felt  largely  in  the  northwest  region.  The  Washington,  Montana  and 
Idaho  lumbermen  bore  the  brunt  of  the  tariff  agitation.  The  demand 
for  free  lumber  came  from  the  prairie  states  where  retail  lumber  interests 
figured  on  an  advantage  by  securing  supplies  from  a shorter  distance  on 
the  Canadian  side.  This  latter  interest  was  largely  out  of  the  market 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  anticipating  a free  schedule. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  new  tariff  measure,  has  put  the  north- 
western lumberman  in  a more  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  this  region 
will  be  well  under  way  in  early  fall  with  shipments. 


Paints  and  Oils 

Trade  in  paints  and  oils  has  been  restored  to  the  high  level  preced- 
ing the  panic  period.  More  dependent  upon  the  building  lines  than 
any  other  for  its  support,  it  found  little  or  no  interference  during  the 
general  inactivity.  The  larger  structures  in  the  city  have  less  require- 
ments upon  the  paint  and  oil  supply  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than 
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the  dwelling  type  of  houses,  hence  the  trade  passed  through  that 
period  without  any  noticeable  curtailment  of  business.  Its  sales 
throughout  the  country  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  index  of  the  build- 
ing velocity  of  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts,  sections 
which  have  a preponderance  of  wooden  structures  and  consume 
the  bulk  of  the  paint  material  that  goes  in  house  construction.  While 
other  lines  of  trade  in  the  building  way  complain  of  a contraction 
in  their  business  through  the  reduction  of  retail  and  jobbing  stocks,  the 
paint  interests  mention  this  feature  only  slightly,  as  the  velocity  of 
consumption  kept  supplies  in  good  shape  through  the  distributing 
hands. 

Orders  Piling  Up 

Several  of  the  largest  manufacturers  while  rejoicing  over  the  main- 
tenance of  the  business  level,  through  regular  channels,  report  a re- 
duction in  output  which  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  through  almost  complete  retirement  of  the  railroads  from  the 
consuming  market.  This  class  of  consumption  affected  the  manufac- 
turer direct,  as  there  are  practically  no  intermediate  agencies,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  railroad  supply  is  from  manufacturers  who 
specialized  in  that  direction.  This  section  of  the  trade  reports  the  piling 
up  of  orders  and  a resumption  of  full  output,  as  the  railroads  have 
again  re-entered  the  market,  and  the  prospect  is  for  an  increase  of 
large  proportion  in  the  entire  paint,  oil,  lead  and  varnish  lines  over  the 
volume  of  business  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1907. 

The  lead  section  of  the  trade  had  some  hesitancy  during  the.  winter 
on  account  of  the  tariff  schedules,  as  mixers  ran  from  hand  to  mouth 
awaiting  the  formation  of  the  schedules  on  the  raw  material,  but  while 
this  had  a partial  drawback  the  manufacturer  had  a slight  advantage  in 
buying  the  base  supplies  at  unchanged  prices,  but  since  the  lead  pro- 
ducer has  not  been  injured  by  the  tariff  schedule  there  has  been  a sen- 
sible increase  in  basic  rates,  and  a general  upward  movement  of  prices 
in  all  the  trade.  The  decline  in  prices  was  not  important  during  the 
previous  year,  and  was  partly  offset  by  a reduction  in  raw  materials, 
especially  the  mineral  bases.  The  wage  question  entered  little  into  the 
trade,  the  skilled  labor  receiving  the  same  pay  during  the  period  under 
review. 

Upward  Tendency  in  Profits 

There  has  been  a steady  advance  in  the  varnish  section  of  the  trade 
resulting  from  the  advance  in  gums  which  are  largely  of  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  origin  and  demand  is  trending  closely  to  the  limit  of 
supply.  Profits  in  the  entire  paint  line  have  not  been  as  good  as  the 
volume  of  business,  the  consumer  has  demanded  lower  prices  and  the 
decline  has  been  below  the  decline  in  raw  materials  and  cut  deeply  into 
the  old  margin  of  safety;  however,  the  revival  of  the  languishing  branch 
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of  the  business— the  railroad  consumption — has  withdrawn  some  of  the 
competition  and  there  is  an  upward  tendency  in  profits  as  well  as  in 
prices,  with  much  yet  to  be  desired. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Rapid  Recovery — Lower  Prices — Purchases  by 
Railroads — Pi^  Iron — Heavy  Machinery 

Since  the  early  part  of  last  M^y  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
has  been  marked.  The  character  of  the  business  offered  and  offering 
indicates  that  the  confidence  of  consumers  and  investors,  which  was  so 
severely  shaken  in  the  panic  of  1907,  has  been  restored.  The  present 
buying  of  steel  products  while  being  made  largely  for  maintenance  and 
renewals," which  were  allowed  to  lag  during  the  past  two  years,  espe- 
cially by  railways,  also  covers  substantial  quantities  for  extensions  and 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises  looking  to  the  development  of  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  our  increasing  population.  Much  work  in  municipal  improve- 
ments is  being  undertaken.  The  buying  movement  has  a healthy  tone 
and  steel  is  being  purchased,  generally  speaking,  for  immediate  consump- 
tion in  directions  and  for  improvements  which  the  country’s  needs 
apparently  demand;  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  speculative  buying,  nor 
any  for  promotions  other  than  such  as  seem  to  have  merit  and  are 
demanded. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  operating 
about  S5  per  cent  of  its  normal  maximum  capacity  in  finished  lines.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  corporation  in  finished  lines  of  steel  is  about  16 
per  cent  greater  than  it  was  at  January  1,  1907.  It  is  today,  therefore, 
turning  out  just  about  the  same  tonnage  as  it  did  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  panic.  The  number  of  employes  now  in  its  service  is 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  July,  1907.  This  reduction  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  a lesser  number  being  now  engaged  in  construction  work,  and 
because  of  greater  productive  capacity  than  existed  two  years  ago  the 
properties  can  now  be  operated  at  better  advantage  in  meeting  the 
demands. 

Lower  Selling  Prices 

Selling  prices  of  steel  and  iron  are  substantially  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  panic  of  1907;  manufacturing  costs  are  also  somewhat  lower. 
This  latter  is  attributed  partly  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  but 
more  especially  to*  the  installation  of  improved  facilities  and  methods  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  margin  between  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
properties  and  the  requirements  of  the  trade  permit  of  more  economical 
operation. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  independent  steel  companies  responds  lo 
our  inquiries  as  follows: 
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“Since  last  February,  which  was  the  low  tide  in  the  steel  business 
for  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  we  have  slowly  increased  pro- 
duction, until  at  the  present  time  we  are  operating  about  94  or  95  per  cent 
of  our  capacity,  and  in  one  or  two  lines,  such  as  structural  and  bars,  wc 
are  running  to  full  capacity.  There  has  been  heavy  buying  within  the 
past  sixty  days,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  additional  tonnage,  of  our  product  for  forward  delivery,  as  we  expect 
further  price  advances  within  the  next  few  months.  There  have  been 
sharp  advances  from  the  low  levels  obtaining  in  the  early  spring,  but 
even  at  that,  present  prices  are  anywhere  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  ton* 
lower  than  nominal  market  prices  ruling  in  1908. 

Railroad  Purchases 

“The  railroads  have  come  into  the  market  recently  with  fair  rail 
tonnages,  and  they  are  also  buying  some  equipment,  but  I do  not  believe 
this  particular  branch  of  the  steel  business  is  normal  as  yet.  We,  in 
common  with  other  large  steel  producers,  reduced  wages  last  February, 
but  this  cut  has  been  restored,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  recent  labor 
disturbances  as  applicable  to  certain  car  companies,  there  are  no  par- 
ticular labor  disputes  to  worry  the  steel  mills. 

“We  feel  very  optimistic  for  a large  and  gratifying  fall  and  winter 
business,  and  are  looking  forward,  therefore,  to  1910  as  one  of  the  best 
years  that  the  steel  interests  have  enjoyed  for  a long  time.” 

And  another  as  follows: 

“The  active  works  of  this  company  are  now  fully  employed  to  their 
capacity.  The  conditions  existing,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last 
year,  show  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  and  our  production  is  today 
at  par  with  the  production  of  the  year  preceding  the  panic  or  slightly 
above  it.  There  has  been  some  slight  increase  in  our  productive  capac- 
ity, and  large  increases  in  equipment  are  now  under  construction.  A 
still  further  increase  will  likely  be  under  way  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 

“We  anticipate  a continued  increase  in  demand  for  iron  and  steel  in 
all  lines.  Both  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  increase 
their  stock  on  hand,  but  the  current  demand  for  consumption  is  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  make  but  slow  progress  in  rebuilding  stocks. 

“Prices  are  not  as  high  for  our  commodities  today  as  they  have  been 
during  most  of  the  recent  years,  but  are  somewhat  higher,  as  compared 
with  ten  years  ago,  because  of  an  increase  in  wages  and  the  progressive 
scarcity  in  raw  materials,  causing  an  increase  in  value.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  based  on  any  artificial  causes  in 
our  business.  We  anticipate  the  heaviest  demand  for  iron  and  steel  from 
now  on  through  1910  that  we  have  ever  experienced.” 

Pig  Iron  Production  Increasing 

These  letters  are  typical  of  all  information  received  from  the  indus- 
try. The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1907  was  25,700,000  tons  and  the  pro- 
duction of  July,  1909,  was  at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  25,000,000  tons. 
The  total  receipts  of  iron  ore  at  lower  lake  ports  for  this  year  is  esti- 
mated from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  million  tons  against  twenty-six 
million  tons  last  year  and  forty-two  million  in  1907,  with  prices  10  per 
cent  less  than  two  years  ago.  Stock  piles  on  the  northern  ranges  are 
still  very  much  heavier  than  before  the  panic. 
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The  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  on  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  the 
products  thereof,  while  not  effective  upon  prices  at  their  present  level,  is 
expected  to  prevent  the  extreme  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  Since  the  new  tariff  became  a law,  foreign  producers  of  pig  iron 
report  numerous  inquiries  from  this  side  and  a slight  rise  abroad  has 
occurred. 

A large  consumer  of  pig  iron  writes  us: 

“While  in  Pittsburg  recently,  I learned  that  there  was  a tremendous 
amount  of  pig  iron  piled  up,  due  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  were 
hesitating  somewhat  in  placing  orders,  depending  entirely  on  the  out- 
come of  the  tariff.  If  the  tariff  is  materially  reduced  on  pig  iron,  we  will 
be  able  to  buy  pig  iron  at  relatively  lower  prices  on  an  average  than  in 
the  past.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  putting  pig  iron 
up  to  $25  and  $26  a ton,  as  long  before  such  prices  are  reached,  it  will 
become  very  profitable  for  the  German  and  other  pig  iron  manufacturers 
to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product.  This  is 
also  liable  to  hold  true  in  reference  to  iron  ore.” 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  steel  industry  in  this  country 
replies  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  tendency  of  prices  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  expresses  his  views  of  the  general  rise  in  commodity  prices  during 
that  time  as  follows: 


Improved  Methods — Lower  Cost 

“As  compared  with  the  situation  ten  years  ago,  prices  of  steel 
products  are,  generally  speaking,  somewhat  lower  at  the  present  time. 
Cost  of  production,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  interest  charge  on 
the  enormous  amount  of  new  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  more  economically  conducting  operations,  are, 
I believe,  somewhat  higher.  Wages  and  salaries  are  higher;  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  per  se,  is  less.  It  is  only  by  the  investment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  improved  equipment  and  facilities  and 
through  the  introduction  of  newly  evolved  methods  of  manufacture  that 
the  margin  between  selling  prices  and  bare,  operating  cost  has  been  pre- 
served at  about  the  same  net  as  prevailed  a decade  since.  The  general 
increase  over  ten  years  ago  in  cost  of  labor,  and  virtually  all  commodities 
other  than  steel,  is  attributable,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  to  the  great 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  all  lines  of  industry  in  this  country — 
the  requirements  of  the  people  have  outpaced  the  increase  in  productive 
capacity,  and  to  this  must  also  be  added  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  living 
desired  by  the  American  people  has  been  raised;  they  require  greater 
conveniences  and  more  luxuries,  all  of  which  induces  a tendency  to 
increased  expenses  in  all  directions.” 


Heavy  Machinery  and  Power  Plants 

General  conditions  in  these  lines  undoubtedly  show  great  improve- 
ment over  1908.  There  is  a steadily  increasing  demand  for  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  normal  capacity  seems  to  be  nearly  reached.  Some 
lines  report  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  while  the  general  average,  seems  to  be 
about  75  per  cent  or  better  as  compared  with  1907,  which  is  admitted 
the  best  year  in  the  history  of  nearly  all  concerns  reporting. 
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One  of  the  largest  concerns  manufacturing  heavy  machinery  and  - 
power  plants  in  the.  country  reports: 

Active  Inquiries 

“It  is  conservative  to  say  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1909 
we  have  received  three  active  inquiries  for  machinery  to  one  received 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1908.  This  increased  activity  did  not 
develop  spasmodically  but  gradually,  commencing  last  fall.  After  the 
election  in  November,  a very  substantial  interest  on  the  part  of  pur- 
chasers became  manifest  and  this  interest  has  continued  and  gradually 
extended  in  scope  until  the  business  of  1908  has  been  greatly  exceeded 
and  at  the  present  time  we  are  receiving  a larger  number  of  inquiries 
for  all  classes  of  machinery  in  our  different  departments,  than  were 
received  during  any  month  in  the  year  1907. 

“However,  the  character  of  inquiries  is  different  in  that  they  call 
for  machinery  of  smaller  capacities,  representing  projects  of  much  less 
magnitude,  which  means  that  the  larger  undertakings  calling  for  ma- 
chinery of  high-powered  units  and  for  plants  above  the  average  in 
capacity  are  relatively  few  as  compared  with  the  activities  in  this  direc- 
tion during  1906  and  1907.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  inquiries  for 
machinery  which  we  are  receiving  and  the  sales  that  have  been  con- 
summated, are  in  the.  nature  of  replacements  or  additions  and  extensions 
to  the  plants  of  ‘going  concerns’  rather  than  for  entirely  new  projects. 
An  interesting  phase  in  this  connection  is  that,  generally  speaking,  these 
additions  and  extensions  have  been  made  by  manufacturing  companies, 
as  distinguished  from  electric  lighting,  power,  street  railway  and  steam 
railroad  companies. 

“About  65  per  cent  of  our  manufacturing  capacity  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, which  compares  with  95  per  cent  of  our  manufacturing  capacity  in 
regular  operation  before  the  panic.” 

Another  important  firm  writes  as  follows: 

“On  account  of  an  improved  money  market  and  the  ability  of  public 
service  corporations  to  float  bonds,  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  closed  a great  many  contracts  for  electric  railway  and  lighting 
plants,  which  indicates  that  the  black  eye  received  by  the  public  service 
corporations  is  rapidly  healing. 

“We  are  employing  probably  50  per  cent  more  men  than  we  did  a 
year  ago  and  our  manufacturing  costs  are  lower  only  as  far  as  material 
is  concerned,  which  has  been  shaded  during  the  past  year,  embracing 
entirely  pig  iron  and  steel.  The  prices  we  obtain  for  our  product  at 
present,  while  better  than  those  obtained  during  1908,  are  not  yet  up  to 
the  prices  obtained  before  the  panic.  This  is  also  due  somewhat  to  in- 
creased competition. 

On  Verge  of  Great  Expansion 

“In  discussing  the  general  business  situation  while  in  New  York 
last  week,  the  impression  among  the  machinery  people  is  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  expansion  in  business  we  have  yet  had. 
Practically  all  of  the  boiler  and  allied  interests  are  now  running  up  to 
90  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity,  while  up  to  two  months  ago  they  were 
running  at  an  average  of  43  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  business  done  by 
our  company  and  the  optimism  displayed  by  most  manufacturers,  I 
believe  that  this  impression  of  great  prosperity  is  correct. 

“The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  rising  prices  have  been  caused  not 
so  much  by  monopolies  as  by  tariff  protection,  but  on  the  other  hand 
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higher  prices  have  also  resulted  in  higher  wages  and  the  writer  believes 
it  to  be  a better  economic  proposition  to  have  a high  purchasing  power, 
even  though  the  materials  purchased  are  higher,  than  to  have  a low  wage 
with  resulting  cheaper  priced  products  to  the  wage  earner.” 

The  reports  from  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery  are  gen- 
erally in  harmony  with  the.  two  given  above.  The  gain  is  large,  but  does 
not  represent  new  enterprises.  During  the  year  following  the  panic, 
business  in  this  line  was  almost  suspended,  but  now  the  old  industries  are 
buying  to  bring  their  plants  up  to  date.  The  demand  from  new  mining 
ventures  is  small,  but  business  with  established  companies  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  properties  is  constant.  These  remarks  are  true  also 
of  the  saw-milling  industry,  in  which  there  has  been  practically  no  activ- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  new  mills.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  flour- 
milling industry  there  have  been  continuous  developments  during  the 
latter  part  of  1908  and  throughout  1909.  This  is  perhaps  the  one  in- 
dustry that,  judging  by  the  demand  for  machinery,  suffered  least  during 
the  depression. 

A tendency  to  higher  manufacturing  costs  over  a term  of  years  is 
reported,  attributed  to  cost  of  raw  material  and  increased  wages,  but  this 
is  practically  offset  by  increased  efficiency  of  labor  and  improved  ma- 
chinery. Collections  reported  good  and  compare  favorably  with  condi- 
tions in  1907  before  the  panic.  The  export  demand  is  improving. 


Electrical  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Business  in  this  line,  in  which  there  was  enormous  activity  in  1907 
and  for  several  years  preceding,  is  rapidly  approaching  its  former  mag- 
nitude. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  writes: 

“We  should  say  that  the  volume  of  trade  now,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a year  ago,  is  more  than  double.  Business  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  1906-1907,  but  we  were  running  at  about  a 40  per  cent 
volume  during  the  depression.  We  now  have  about  75  per  cent  of  our 
full  force  at  work.  We  believe  that  the  period  of  depression,  with  all 
its  hardship,  has,  nevertheless,  enabled  manufacturers  generally  to  sys- 
tematize their  methods  and  improve  their  organizations,  so  that  they  are 
prepared  for  a much  larger  production  than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 
We  look  hopefully  toward  a great  improvement  in  this  respect.” 

Large  Gain 

Another: 

“Our  business  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  approximately  $47,000,000  per  year.  This  compares 
with  our  business  of  $33,000,000  done  in  1908,  and  $52,000,000  in  the  year 
1907,  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  now  running  at  about  43  per  cent  greater 
than  1908,  and  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  rate  for  1907.  The  revival  has 
been  in  almost  all  of  our  lines,  but  especially  in  moderate-sized  motors 
and  generators  and  electric  light  supplies,  also  there  has  been  a very 
large  and  growing  demand  for  telephones  for  use  in  the  rural  districts.” 

Still  another  of  the  big  concerns  reports  25,000  men  employed  as 
compared  with  31,000  at  the  high  point  of  the  1907  boom,  and  19,000 
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at  the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Another  says  that  its  volume  of 
sales  in  1909  has  been  20  per  cent  over  1908,  15  per  cent  under  1907  and 
a satisfactory  increase  over  1906.  There  is  no  disagreement  to  the 
report  that  a decided  improvement  has  taken  place  and  is  progressing 
daily.  One  of  the  large  companies  reports  more  orders  in  June  than  in 
any  other  month  of  its  history. 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  the  tendency  of  prices  in  the  last  ten  years 
reply  is  made  that  they  have  declined,  although  raw  materials  and  labor 
have  increased,  due  to  competition  and  the  constant  efforts  of  manufac- 
turers to  utilize  new  ideas  and  make  the  same  capacity  apparatus  with 
less  material  and  labor. 

Railroads 

Increased  Tonnage — Purchasing  Equipment — 
Planning  Construction 

Railroad  operations  reflect  the  velocity  of  the  country’s  business — 
the  extent  of  its  traffic.  It  measures  not  the  profits  of  general  business, 
not  the  gross  value,  but  the  tonnage.  It  is  a peculiar  feature  of  our 
business  economics  that  when  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  complain 
of  a sharp  drop  in  business  over  a given  period  of  time,  and  their 
estimates  run  into  high  percentages,  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  rarely 
reflects  over  half  of  the  loss.  The  primary  fact  is  that  the  volume  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  volume  of  coal,  are  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s 
necessitous  consumption  and  the  least  that  figure  in  trade  compilations, 
and  these  two  great  supplies  of  the  human  race,  food  in  its  varied  form, 
and  fuel,  show  little  or  no  diminution  in  years  f depressin,  the  stred-up 
supplies  taking  the  place  of  deficient  harvests,  or  lessened  production, 
and  creating  a normal  definite  movement  with  respect  to  population. 

Earnings  Fell  Off  First  Six  Months  1908 

This  curious  revelation  of  the  railroad  traffic  was  emphasized  last 
3rear  when  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  reporting  lines,  with  the  unre- 
porting estimated,  showed  an  average  loss  of  11  per  cent  in  the  year. 
This  loss,  however,  was ‘progressive,  being  the  heaviest  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  January  opened  with  the  first  heavy  effect  of  business 
curtailment  with  a loss  of  12^2,  there  was  a slowly  receding  general 
traffic  until  May,  when  the  heaviest  loss  in  earnings  was  reflected  in  a 
loss  of  22J4  per  cent,  June  fell  to  18*4,  July  and  August  14^4,  September 
and  October  to  7,  November  to  3^4  and  December  gave  Jhe  first  gain  in 
twelve  months  as  it  compared  with  the  first  loss  of  the  depressive 
period.  In  the  first  half  of  1908  the  average  loss  in  traffic  was  I6J4 
per  cent,  and  the  last  half  8J4-  The  first  half  of  a calendar  year  carries 
42  per  cent  of  railroad  traffic,  and  the  second  half  58  per  cent,  hence 
the  sum  of  the  above  half  yearly  decreases  will  not  agree  with  the, 
average  decrease  in  the  year,  unless  the  relative  percentage  of  the  traffic 
is  considered. 
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Earnings  Reflect  Returning  Prosperity 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  railroad  makes  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  but  being  a carrier  only,  it  can  not  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare  until  after  the  impulse  from  the  mass  has  given  it  a surplus 
return.  After  all  the  railroad  is  like  the  individual,  given  a surplus  it 
will  spend,  and  spend  rather  freely.  The  spending  period  of  the  rail- 
roads is  rapidly  approaching.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  the  reporting  roads  show  an  aggregate  gain  in  gross  earnings 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  of  11  per  cent,  and 
suggests  that  the  actual  volume  for  the  year  will  be  upward  of  $2,450,000,- 
000  or  $250,000,000  more  than  last  year,  and  $50,000,000  under  1907 — a 
year  which  had  a loss  in  its  final  month.  The  capacity  of  the  roads  is 
apt  to  be  up  to  their  general  freight  equipment,  but  as  construction  work 
will  not  be  general  before  next  spring,  the  full  capacity  of  equipment 
and  labor  will  not  be  utilized. 

During  1906  and  1907  the  railroads  expanded  their  equipment  with 
great  rapidity,  adding  in  1907  15  per  cent  to  the  freight  cars,  and  as 
much  more  to  locomotive  and  passenger  service.  This  full  equipment 
was  in  service  when  the  panic  broke,  in  fact,  the  car  service  department 
reported  an  actual  shortage  of  88,000  freight  cars.  By  the  following 
April  this  shortage  had  turned  to  a surplus  of  idle  cars  of  413,000  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  2,060,000  cars  in  the  service  of  all  the  roads.  Since 
April,  1907,  there  has  been  a gradual  decline  in  the  surplus;  it  was 
332,000  cars  or  16  per  cent  in  the  first  week  of  January,  when  the  winter 
dullness  was  the  most  severe,  and  the  surplus,  August  4,  was  207,173 
cars  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  this  does  not  consider  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cars  during  the  depressive  period,  statistics  for  which 
have  not  been  compiled.  The  deliveries  were  not  large,  except  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  depression  when  work  under  way  was  completed.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  actual  surplus  is  5 per  cent.  Among  these  idle  cars 
are  included  the  decrepit  and  worn  out  service,  which  were  promptly 
junked  in  former  years,  but  which  are  carried  now  until  replacement 
can  be  charged  against  operating  expenses,  as  required  under  the  Hep- 
burn bill. 

Period  of  Construction  and  Repair  Activity  Approaching 

Recuperation  in  earnings  is  now  giving  a surplus  over  fixed  charges 
and  dividends  to  the  important  systems,  and  with  the  excellent  crop 
prospect  there  is  a disposition  to  widen  construction  and  repair  activity 
and  to  prepare  for  maximum  traffic  in  the  coming  months.  The  con- 
struction department  of  a railroad  is  a very  important  factor  to  general 
prosperity,  and  when  it  is  in  full  swing  the  idle  labor  of  the  country 
ceases  to  exist.  The  expansion  in  facilities  in  1906-07  was  hardly  rapid 
enough  for  the  traffic  development,  and  a condition  of  congestion  pre- 
vailed in  the  fall  of  1907  that  hampered  many  lines  of  business.  This 
congestion  arose  from  limited  terminal  facilities  and  the  expenditures 
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in  the  coming  two  or  three  years  will  be  quite  heavy  in  the  larger  cities 
to  secure  enlarged  freight  and  passenger  stations,  and  this  provision  is 
now  under  way.  The  Pennsylvania  lines  with  their  great  construction 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  North-Western  at  Chicago,  are  indications 
of  the  requirements  of  other  roads. 

New  Lines 

Building  of  new  lines  has  not  been  a very  important  element  in 
railroad  affairs  for  several  years;  the  nation,  better  supplied  than  any 
other  with  railways,  presents  but  few  opportunities  for  new  lines  aside 
from  extensions  into  the  trans-Missouri  region.  The  larger  part  of  new 
lines  has  been  in  this  section  the.  past  four  years.  There  is  now  drawing 
to  completion  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  extension  to  the 
Pacific  coast  westward  from  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  The  Gould  system  is 
extended  to  San  Francisco  from  Thistle  Junction,  Utah,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Western  Pacific.  There  is  a number  of  smaller  lines 
being  constructed  to  tap  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  North-Western  and  St.  Paul  in  the  northwest;  and  a similar 
development  by  the  Atchison  and  Southern  Pacific  in  the  southwest,  and 
in  this  territory  the  Mexico  & Orient  line  is  nearing  completion  through 
the  state  of  Texas,  having  its  present  northern  terminal  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
Eastern  lines  have  been  enlarging  their  trackage  and  some  notable  con- 
struction has  been  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  lines  in  the 
past  three,  years.  The  actual  construction  last  year  was  3,500  miles  and 
not  more  than  this  will  be  constructed  the  present  year. 

Marketing  Securities 

American  railroads  have  always  anticipated  the  needs  of  the  future 
and  will  continue  to  do  so;  they  have  usually  been  too  generous  in  pre- 
ceding general  need.  The  cost  of  building  has  been  a burden  for  years 
before  remuneration  developed.  The  smaller  mileage  in  recent  years 
represents  a more  conservative  attitude.  Construction,  extension  and 
expansion  are  now  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  corporations  to 
finance  them  with  safety.  Last  year,  despite  the  depression  the  railroads 
of  the  country  issued  $980,000,000  of  securities,  much  of  which  was  to 
cover  outlays  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  issues  have  been  $540,000,000,  refunding  or  repayment  obliga- 
tions being  deducted  from  both  years.  The  authorization  this  year  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  notes  is  $1,242,000,000.  The  new  equipment  in 
the  coming  year,  orders  for  which  are  beginning  to  be  placed,  will  be 
larger  than  any  previous  year,  and  the  construction,  repair  and  replace- 
ment will  assure  a return  of  the  railroads  the  coming  year  to  the  max- 
imum expenditure. 

Railway  Equipment 

A year  ago  we  reported  that  since  the  previous  fall  the  railroad 
equipment  houses  had  had  practically  no  business,  even  with  the  best 
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railroads,  purchases  being  made  only  to  meet  imperative  needs.  During 
the  past  few  months,  however,  there  has  been  a decided  improvement, 
various  equipment  concerns  advising  us  that  the  railroads  were  again  in 
the  market  and,  although  they  are  only  turning  out  about  60  per  cent 
of  their  capacity,  the  inquiries  they  are  having  would  indicate  a return 
to  normal  conditions  in  the  near  future. 

Buying  Equipment 

The  purchases  of  passenger  equipment,  both  cars  and  locomotives, 
have  increased  and  railroads  themselves  report  a marked  improvement. 
Since  August  1st  the  new  business  has  developed  very  rapidly.  The  Hill 
roads,  comprising  the  Burlington,  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific, 
have  given  equipment  orders  aggregating  $20,000,000.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania’s orders  amount  to  $8,000,000  and  the  Baltimore  & Ohio’s  about 
the  same.  The  New  York  Central  bought  heavily  some  months  ago,  and, 
in  all,  this  class  of  contracts  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1909  will 
aggregate  $150,000,000.  The  movement  has  reached  the  stage  of  a 
scramble  to  get  orders  on  file  for  early  deliveries.  Pieces  are  still  com- 
paratively low,  but  no  class  of  people  are  now  more  confident  of  pros- 
perity than  the  railway  officials. 

Construction  Falling  Behind  Increased  Tonnage 

One  of  the  large  equipment  houses  writes: 

“From  1902  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads  increased 
50  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  the  railroads  increased  their  terminal 
and  track  facilities  for  handling  this  increase,  of  tonnage,  only  19  per 
cent. 

“During  the  past  two  years  the  railroads  have  added  nothing  to  their 
track  and  terminal  facilities.  If,  in  the  five  years  from  1907,  the  tonnage 
of  the  country  increases  as  much  as  it  did  from  1902  to  1907,  as  nothing 
was  done  in  the  past  two  years,  all  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  next  three  years,  if  the  railways  are  to  provide  only  the  same  increase 
in  facilities  as  in  the  previous  five-year  period,  and  this  would  mean  the 
construction  in  the  next  three  years  of  an  equivalent  to  62,000  miles  of 
main  track.  This  means  over  20,000  miles  of  track  per  year  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  largest  construction  in  any  one  year  was  12,983  miles. 
This  is  a prospect  for  business  which  should  appeal  to  every  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  should  appeal  to  every  one  .as  to  the  necessity  of 
protecting  so  large  a consumer  as  the  railroads. 

“If  the  present  administration  in  its  promise  to  control  the  railroads 
and  other  large  corporations,  carries  out  that  promise  with  a constructive 
policy,  rather  than  a destructive  policy,  there  is  no  doubt,  with  the  aid 
of  business  men,  a result  can  be  accomplished  which  will  insure  prosperity 
to  every  one  in  this  country  for  many  years.” 

Automobiles 

Agricultural  Implements — Paper  and  Printing  Industries — Automo- 
biles and  the  Farmer — Farm  Implements  a Trade  Barometer 

The  situation  in  the  automobile  trade  is  absolutely  unique.  While 
almost  all  other  lines  of  trade  have  suffered  during  the  past  two  years, 
this  line  has  prospered  wonderfully,  contrary  to  common  prophecy  two 
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years  ago.  We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  trade, 
that  this  year  will  see  something  like  75,000  to  80,000  cars  sold,  while 
there  is  a promised  production  next  year  of  200,000  cars,  with  agents 
clamoring  for  them,  and  every  indication  that  next  year’s  production  will 
be  sold  easily. 

The  motor  car  has  apparently  become  a necessity  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  sign  of  a decrease  in  the  demand.  Of  course,  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  an  overproduction,  but  there  is  no  prospect  that  1910  will 
see  this  condition. 

Motor  trucks  are  being  built  only  in  a limited,  way,  as  the  demand 
for  pleasure  vehicles  exhausts  the  capacity  of  the  manufacturers.  There 
is  a general  belief  in  the  trade  that  commercial  vehicles  will  eventually 
prove  the  greatest  factor  in  the  continued  stability  of  the  industry. 

Farmers  Extensive  Purchasers 

One  of  the  later  developments  in  the  trade  is  the  buying  of  cars  by 
farmers.  Reports  received  indicate  that  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Texas  have  absorbed  an  extraordinary  number  of  cars  during  the  past 
six  months,  the  number  sold  in  Nebraska  being  stated  by  a reliable 
authority  as  3,000.  We  are  advised  by  an  Iowa  bank  that  the  purchase 
of  automobiles  in  the  farming  community  is  a mattei  of  wonder,  and 
no  dealer  can  keep  up  his  supply. 

There  are  few  manufacturers  who  are  not  employing  more  hands 
than  ever  before,  and  the  makers  of  axles,  wheels,  bodies,  etc.,  are  all 
working  to  the  limit,  and  behind  the  demand.  The  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials has  advanced  somewhat,  but  improved  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing, with  a tendency  to  stick  to  a standard  design,  instead  of  turning- 
out  a new  model  each  year,  has  permitted  the  manufacturer  to  continue 
making  a good  margin  of  profit. 

Farm  Implements 

Almost  without  exception  manufacturers  and  the  trade  report  im- 
improvement  during  1908,  business  in  the  various  lines  averaging  from 
75  per  cent  up  to  full  capacity.  Our  correspondents  commonly  estimate 
that  their  present  output  is  equal  to  that  of  1907,  their  best  previous 
year.  The  only  exception  to  this  condition  is  with  the  builders  of  farm 
wagons,  who  have  reported  business  poor — 50  per  cent  of  normal,  with 
profits  curtailed.  The  falling  off  of  this  business  is  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  iron  farm  trucks  and  manure  spreaders,  as  well  as  to 
the  use  of  trolley  cars.  Manufacturers  of  buggies  for  the  farm  trade 
report  business  never  better.  Dealers  in  farm  implements  are  reported 
to  have  small  stocks  and  in  the  main  not  buying  in  advance  of  their 
needs,  but  the  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  from  now  on  orders  will 
be  placed  in  larger  lots. 

Quite  a saving  has  been  effected  this  year,  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  some  grades  of  timber  and  coal,  but  these 
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necessities  are  gradually,  but  surely,  returning  to  their  former  high 
levels. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  about  the  same  as  in  1907,  but  in  the  last  ten 
years  wages  have  advanced  considerably,  whilst  the  efficiency  of  the 
labor  is  becoming  less.  This  regrettable  circumstance,  however,  is  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  improved  shop  methods  and  better  machinery. 
Profits  are  maintained  and  augmented  by  economies  practiced,  and 
through  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Keen  Competition 

Competition  is  reported  keen,  but  apparently  new  competitors  are 
not  entering  this  field  of  business.  The  productive  facilities  of  the 
country  are  considered  equal  to  all  present  demands.  Collections  appear 
to  be  good  in  most  instances,  and  reported  poor  only  in  one  or  two 
sections.  The  panic  brought  out  improvements  in  methods,  and  manu- 
facturers and  their  agents  are  transacting  their  business  on  a higher 
plane  than  heretofore. 

One  writer  says: 

“Past  experience  has  taught  us  that,  dealing  directly  as  we  do  with 
agricultural  interests  and  the  originators  of  values,  our  business  is  a 
most  excellent  barometer  for  the  general  trade,  and,  if  this  is  correct, 
the  full  recovery  now  noted  in  our  business  can  only  forecast  a complete 
recovery  in  all  lines.” 

And  another: 

“We  are  too  busy  trying  to  fill  our  orders  and  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  upon  us  to  do  more  than  say  that  we  are  driven  to  and  beyond 
the  limit  in  every  department.  A ipart  of  this  is  due  to  new  lines  that 
we  have  undertaken,  but,  in  our  old  lines,  we  are  doing  much  more  than 
ever  before.” 

Paper 

Paper  manufacturing  has  been  disturbed  by  a controversy  over  the 
tariff,  particularly  the  tariff  on  print  stock. 

A firm  manufacturing  the  fine  papers  used  largely  in  catalogues 
writes  as  follows: 

“There  is  no  stock  carried  by  the  printers,  as  they  always  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  general  statistics  of  the  book  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  show  that  last  year  there  was  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
normal  output  used,  while  for  this  year  it  is^  running  about  85  per  cent. 
Some  expansion  of  capacity  is  going  on,  but' the  general  consumption  of 
paper  in  the  country  increases  about  13  per  cent  per  year.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  price  of  manufacturing  is  any  cheaper  now  than  before  the 
panic.  There  is  a tendency  to  cheapen  raw  material  in  some  directions 
but  there  is  about  an  equal  advance  in  others.  We  think,  however,  the 
general  tendency  is  for  lower  prices.  The  prices  of  our  product  have 
not  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  have  rather  declined,  owing 
to  the  better  facilities  for  manufacturing. 

“The  evolution  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  necessitated  heavy  expenditures  to  keep  up  with  the  improve- 
ments. We  are  paying  about  10  per  cent  higher  wages  now  than  ever 
before,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  our  employes  are  as  well  off  as  under  the 
old  basis,  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  living.” 
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Raw  Materials  100%  Higher 

Another  firm,  making  coarse  papers  makes  the  following  reply: 

“The  prices  of  our  products  are  in  the  main  about  the  same  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  The  cost  of  raw  material,  wood,  has  increased  very 
largely;  probably  the  increase  averages  over  100  per  cent.  Ten  years 
ago  our  mills  were  running  on  the  two  tour  system.  In  1905  we  changed 
over  and  put  the  three  tour  system  into  effect  without  change  in  the 
weekly  wage  and  subsequently  the  weekly  wages  were  considerably  in- 
creased. As  a consequence  the  rate  of  wage  per  hour  is  very  heavily 
increased,  at  any  rate  in  the  better  grades  of  work.  This  increase  in 
many  cases  is  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  the  individual  laborer  is  getting  50  or  60  per  cent  more  for  his 
week’s  labor  than  he  was  ten  years  ago,  but  he  is  getting  more  pay  and 
working  less  hours.  The  cost  of  most  items  going  into  our  product  has 
increased.  Freights,  as  you  know,  are  considerable;  coal  is  possibly 
10  per  cent  more;  rosin  is  probably  100  per  cent  higher,  but  the  metal 
trades  do  not  show  much  change  and  in  certain  cases  even  a reduction. 
Our  total  manufacturing  costs  have  not  increased  to  the  extent  that 
would  naturally  follow  the  large  increases  in  cost  of  raw  material,  labor 
and  supplies,  owing  to  economies  in  operation  and  improvements  in  mills 
and  methods  of  operating.” 

Printing 

The  present  outlook  is  very  encouraging,  manufacturers  are  pre- 
paring for  a brisk  business,  and  are  buying  large  quantities  of  advertising 
matter  and  catalogues.  Engraving  companies  state  that  catalogue  cuts 
are  being  ordered  with  a splendid  show  of  confidence  in  the  future. 
There  has  been  little  expansion  in  capacity  in  the  past  two  years,  except 
for  the  installation  of  special  machinery  where  new  methods  are  super- 
seding old,  and  the  replacing  of  worn-out  by  more  up-to-date  machinery, 
which  will  result  in  decreased  cost  of  production.  Manufacturing  costs 
in  general  are  as  high  now  as  before  the  panic;  the  shorter  working  day 
has  gone  into  effect  again,  and  increased  the  cost  of  production  from  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  past  two  years  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  employ  the  less  efficient  class  of  labor;  otherwise 
costs  would  have  advanced.  Ten  years  ago  printers  were  working  sixty 
hours  per  week,  as  against  forty-eight  to  fifty  now.  Wages  have  in- 
creased from  15  to  25  per  cent  per  week  which  makes  the  wage 
increase  from  25  to  45  per  cent  at  actual  hour  rates.  Paper 
has  risen  in  price  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  fallen  off  very  slightly 
during  the  panic.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  production, 
due  to  higher  material  and  shorter  working  hours  with  restrictive  labor 
conditions,  has  been  added  to  the  price  and  very  little  taken  from  the 
printers’  margin  of  profit. 

Books 

The  conditions  of  the  subscription  book  business  are  better  this 
year  than  they  have  been  any  year  since  1905.  Prospects  are  excellent 
for  a big  fall  and  holiday  trade.  The  panic  had  a bad  effect  on  the 
book  business,  which  is  usually  the  first  to  suffer  from  any  unnatural 
condition  in  the  commercial  world. 
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We  quote  the  following  from  an  answer  to  oilr  inquiries: 

“The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  books  is  about  10  per  cent  higher 
than  two  years  ago,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  and 
other  materials  that  enter  into  the  process  of  book-making.  We  now 
use  better  illustrations,  taking  advantage  of  the  constant  improvement 
that  is  being  made  in  the  arts  of  photography,  color-printing,  etc. 

“We  are  now  selling  books  at  $3.00  which  would  have  brought  $5.00 
five  years  ago,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials. 
Better  printing  and  binding  machinery,  of  a labor-saving  nature,  the 
increased  demand  enabling  us  to  produce  larger  editions,  etc.,  make  it 
possible  to  establish  low  prices  regardless  of  the  higher  prices  of  raw 
material. 

“The  tendency  is  for  religious  and  educational  books,  and  there  is 
quite  a demand  -for  books  on  temperance,  indicating  that  the  great 
movement  is  entering  even  the  small  villages  and  remote  hamlets.  The 
Bible  is  still  one  of  the  ‘six  best  sellers,’  and  in  some  states  we  have  sold 
more  Bibles  than  all  other  books  combined.  This  old  classic  is  still  one 
of  the  best  sellers  on  the  market.” 


Metals 

Smelting  and  Refining— Copper,  Lead  and  Coal 

The  prices  of  copper  and  lead  suffered  a heavy  slump  following  the 
panic,  as  a result  of  the  falling  off  in  constructive  operations,  and  for  a 
time  mining  for  these  metals  was  greatly  restricted  and  thousands  of 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  low  grade  mines  and  the  smelters 
dependent  upon  them.  The  copper  situation  has  made  a complete  recov- 
ery so  far  as  output  and  employment  of  labor  are  concerned,  although 
prices  and  wages  are  not  back  to  those  of  the  ante-panic  period.  This 
country’s  production  of  copper  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  and  the 
stocks  accumulated  during  the  depression  are  being  reduced.  A good 
many  old  mines  are  not  able  to  run  at  present  prices,  but  their  places 
have  been  more  than  filled  by  new  producers.  With  diminishing  stocks 
there  is  confident  expectation  of  better  prices,  increasing  output  and  a 
demand  for  more  men.  The  Michigan  production  was  scarcely  affected 
at  any  time,  but  dividends  were  reduced  and  a cut  of  about  10  per  cent 
made  in  wages. 

Labor  in  Demand 

A correspondent  writing  from  this  district  of  present  conditions  says: 

“There  is  a great  demand  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  We 
are  building  a new  bank  building  and  have  been  delayed  for  lack  of 
stonecutters  and  bricklayers.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  stamp 
mills  told  me  today  he  wanted  twelve  carpenters  and  did  not  know  where 
to  get  them.  Another  company  is  advertising  for  bricklayers  and  other 
labor.” 

The  Butte  copper  production  is  back  to  normal  and  labor  at  good 
wages  is  in  demand  all  over  the  state.  In  Arizona  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  copper  mines  is  perhaps  twenty  per  cent  below  that  of 
1907,  but  Utah  and  Nevada  are  making  new  records. 
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Lead  mining  is  still  suffering  from  low  prices.  Zinc  mining  is  profit- 
able. Silver  is  at  nearly  the  lowest  prices  on  record,  but  conditions  in 
Asia  control  this  metal.  Gold  mining  has  been  uninterrupted,  the  prin- 
cipal fields  producing  about  as  usual,  except  that  the  output  of  Nevada 
is  increasing.  The  prospects  in  that  state  for  gold  and  copper  are  pro- 
nounced better  than  ever  before.  Mining  operations  in  Colorado  are 
reported  quiet,  but  wages  have  not  been  reduced  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  employment  for  labor.  Generally  speaking,  the  country’s  smelters 
and  reduction  works  of  all  kinds  are  running  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  and  a large  expansion  of  capacity  is  under  way. 

Manufacturers  of  babbitt  metal  suffered  severely  in  the  depression, 
and  now  report  employment  of  10  per  cent  more  men  than  a year  ago, 
but  20  per  cent  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  feeling  for  this  fall  and  next 
year  is  optimistic. 

Coal 

While  this  is  one  of  the  industries  that  was  hardest  hit  by  the  panic 
of  1907,  our  reports  indicate  that  conditions  are  now  showing  substan- 
tial improvement.  The  tonnage  in  anthracite  has  been  and  probably  will 
be  increased  but  little,  owing  to  its  being  so  largely  displaced  by  the 
cheaper  soft  coal  throughout  the  west  and  northwest.  In  the  bituminous 
fields  our  reports  show  increasing  demand  and  some  advance  in  prices 
of  the  higher  grades.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is  much  more  hopeful 
than  at  any  time  since  the  panic.  Reports  from  the  different  fields  vary 
considerably,  as: 

Pittsburg  District 

Volume  of  business  much  greater  than  last  year;  prices  very  close, 
with  slim  margin  of  profit;  80  per  cent  of  the  mines  in  full  operation; 
one  large  concern  employing  25  per  cent  more  men  than  a year  ago;  cost 
of  mining  less  -than  in  1906  and  1907,  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
labor  owing  to  inability  to  secure  positions  readily;  railroad  consumption 
showing  an  increase. 

West  Virginia 

Business  in  high-grade  smokeless  (commonly  called  Pocahontas) 
shows  improvement;  increased  demand  and  improved  prices. 

Chicago  and  the  West 

Bituminous  coal  industry  still  in  unsatisfactory  condition,  though 
volume  of  business  is  increasing.  The  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
at  the  time  of  shortage  due  to  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  a few  years 
s go  resulted  disastrously,  for  as  soon  as  the  anthracite  miners  resumed 
operations  the  demand  for  soft  coal  fell  off,  and  with  the  industrial 
depression  following  the  panic  of  1907,  operators  were  forced  to  make  a 
choice  between  a heavy  loss  due  to  shutdown,  and  the  selling  of  output 
at  unremunerative  prices,  or  even  at  a loss.  The  State  Geological  Survey 
reports  the  production  in  Illinois  decreased  3,708,985  tons  in  1908  over 
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1907.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  increased  number  of 
railroad  companies  that  have  purchased  mines,  and  gone  out  of  the  open 
market.  Retailers  have  practically  no  stocks  on  hand,  but  a better  feeling 
is  now  becoming  evident  and  one  large  producer  states  that  business 
in  the  last  few  weeks  is  the  best  for  two  years.  Marked  improvement  in 
prices,  however,  is  not  expected  until  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  coal 
producing  properties  is  reached. 

Missouri 

Business  shows  increase  in  volume  compared  to  last  year,  and  pros- 
pects are  that  business  will  largely  increase  when  the  crops  begin  to 
move;  retailers  carrying  practically  no  stocks  but  buying  from  hand 
to  mouth;  number  of  employes  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  two  years 
ago,  but  operating  at  present  only  about  half  time.  Recognition  of 
miners’  union  and  increase  in  price  of  coal  lands  have  caused  consider- 
able increase  in  cost  of  production  in  past  few  years. 

Alabama 

Business  only  about  60  per  cent  of  that  done  before  the  panic; 
employes  number  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  and  working  less  than 
full  time;  selling  price  of  product  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent  and 
cost  about  12J4  to  15  per  cent  since  1907. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Business  depressed,  due  partly  to  increased  consumption  of  natural 
gas,  but  showing  improvement. 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Coal  and  coke  production  shows  greater  promise  of  substantial  and 
permanent  improvement  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic  of  1907.  Force 
of  employes  being  increased  at  wages  that  were  in  effect  before  the 
panic. 

One  feature  of  the  reports  on  this  line  is  the  generally  expressed 
fear  of  a serious  car  shortage  later  on  when  the  expected  bumper  crops 
are  being  moved  and  the  looked-for  revival  in  business  is  fairly  under 
way. 


Hides  Leather  and  Shoes 

Advance  in  Hides  Predicted — Shoes  Will  Be  Higher 
An  Opportunity  for  Foreign  Expansion 

Tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers  complain  that  a heavy  advance 
in  hides  without  a corresponding  one  in  leather  and  shoes  has  placed 
them  this  year  in  a trying  situation.  The  price  of  hides  is  high  all  over 
the  world,  apparently  because  consumption  increases  faster  than  pro- 
duction. Cattle  are  grown  primarily  for  beef  rather  than  to  supply 
the  demand  for  hides,  and  the  demand  for  beef  does  not  keep  pace  with 
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the  demand  for  leather  in  all  its  multiplied  uses.  Tanners  have  been 
operating  in  hand  to  mouth  fashion  because  of  uncertainty  over  the 
outcome  of  the  agitation  for  free  hides. 

One  firm  writes: 

“Most  tanners  in  the  United  States  have  their  vats  now  full  of  high 
priced  hides  and  in  view  of  general  business  prospects  are  slow  to  accept 
reductions,  hence  business  is  still  unsettled.” 

Hides  have  declined  about  10  per  cent  since  the  duty  was  removed. 

Higher  Prices  Predicted 

One  of  the  leading  shoe  manufacturers  writes  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions now  existing  as  follows: 

“Manufacturing  cost  as  applied  to  labor  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1907;  leather  greatly  advanced.  Hides,  our  raw  material,  have  advanced 
25  to  <30  per  cent.  On  raw  green  calf  skins,  for  example,  the  market 
price  in  July  has  been  strong  20  cents  per  pound.  In  an  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  of  shoes  for  over  forty  years  in  Chicago  I have  never 
known  them  over  16  cents  before.  Shoes  have  not  advanced  in  propor- 
tion, but  will  have  to  follow  in  time.  We  expect  to  advance  our  next 
line  of  samples,  but  it  is  a very  perplexing  question.  If  the  tariff  on 
cattle  hides  is  removed,  we  shall  be  facing  retailers  with  advances  when 
they  will  expect  declines.” 

One  of  the  tanners  who  writes  a comprehensive  letter  on  trade 
conditions  says: 

“The  shoe  factories  in  the  middle  west,  to  whom  we.  sell  largely, 
have  not  been  operating  fully  for  the  last  year.  They  are  at  present 
all  very  busy  getting  out  their  winter  goods,  and,  we  are  informed,  now 
have  a good  volume  of  orders  on  hand.  They,  however,  lost  a good  deal 
of  business  by  operating  short  time  earlier  this  year,  and  their  volume 
of  business,  while  it  should  be  larger  than  the  previous  year,  will  not 
be  so  profitable  nor  so  large  as  in  the  year  1907.  The  better  grades 
of  leather  are  bringing  very  high  prices,  in  a great  many  instances 
higher  than  for  many  years  in  the  past.  This,  we  believe,  is  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  extreme  scarcity  and  high  price  of  desirable  hides 
and  calf  skins.” 

A well-known  eastern  authority  describes  the  shoe  situation  as 
follows: 

“The  present  trade  situation  and  outlook  in  the  shoe  and  leather 
industry  is  not  easy  to  describe.  Some  manufacturing  centers  are  very 
busy,  others  quiet.  No  general  rule  applies  with  a reasonable  accuracy 
to  all,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  strike  an  average.  The.  industry,  as  a 
whole,  is  now  running  perhaps  15  per  cent  less  than  what  would  be 
called  real  good  active  business. 

“The  present  selling  prices  of  cheap  shoes  in  the  retail  stores,  to 
the  retail  trade  and  to  wholesale  houses  are  not  yet  on  a parity  with 
the  hide  market  which  has  prevailed  during  the  summer.  Hides  have 
already  slightly  declined  since  it  was  evident  that  they  would  be  free 
and  the  foreign  market  has  advanced  a little.  Free  hides  may  stop 
another  advance  in  leather  and  shoes,  rather  than  cause  a decline.. 

“Concerning  your  question  in  relation  to  the  expansion  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  tanneries  and  shoe  factories,  we  should  look  for  a 
very  healthy  increase  in  both  branches  of  this  business.  Tanners,  for 
example,  who  are  independent  of  packing  houses  will  feel  greater  con- 
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fidence  in  the  future  and  push  out  in  increasing  their  plants,  or  doing 
more  business  in  plants  which  they  now  have. 

U.  S.  Manufacturers  Excel 

“The  American  shoe  manufacturer  is  now  able  to  buy  his  cattle- 
hide  leather  as  cheap  as  European  manufacturers,  which  has  not  been 
the  case  under  the  old  tariff  laws.  This  ought  to  largely  increase  our 
exports  of  boots  and  shoes.  Foreign  countries  need  a great  many  more 
cheap,  coarse  shoes  than  we  do  here.  There  has  been  such  a decline 
in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  a shoe  in  the  United  States  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  our  manufacturers  turn  to  this  grade  also  for 
export.  Unquestionably  they  can  beat  the  world  in  making  any  kind 
of  a shoe  and  here  is  a great  opportunity  for  foreign  expansion.” 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Goods 

The  situation  in  crude  rubber  is  very  similar  to  that  in  hides  and 
leather.  The  uses  for  rubber  have  multiplied  rapidly  and  production 
has  not  kept  up.  The  enormous  expansion  of  the  automobile  industry 
is  the  predominant  factor  in  the  situation.  Manufacturers  of  tires  are 
enlarging  their  plants  and  running  them  to  their  full  capacity,  some 
twenty-four  hours  per  day.  The  carriage  tire  demand  has  increased 
over  1906,  and  is  fairly  close  to  the  high  period  of  1907,  and  mechanical 
goods  production  is  estimated  at  80  to  90  per  cent  of  that  period. 

Crude  rubber  is  selling  at  a price  30  per  cent  above  the  highest 
previous  price.  An  advance  of  15  per  cent  in  the  price  of  tires  was 
made  in  July  and  a further  advance  is  expected. 

One  of  the  officers  of  a large  rubber  company,  discussing  present 
prices  and  conditions,  says: 

“The  present  abnormally  high  prices  of  crude  rubber  are  not  the 
result  of,  nor  have  they  been  brought  about  by,  any  manipulation  of  the 
market  prices  or  stocks  of  the  commodity  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but 
are  simply  the  result  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Present 
demand  for  crude  rubber  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.”  In  reply  to  a question  he  added:  “No,  the  supply  has  not 

fallen  off,  as  is  shown  in  the  official  crop  reports  for  the  past  few  years. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  the  largest,  and  showed  an  increase  of  4 per  cent 
over  the  year  previous.” 

Gloves 

Our  advices  are  favorable  as  to  conditions  in  the  glove  industry. 
Reports  from  Gloverville,  N.  Y.,  are  that  a better  demand  for  labor 
was  never  known  there,  and  other  advices  are  similar. 

A manufacturer  of  leather,  who  sells  largely  to  glove  makers,  writes: 

“As  to  the  glove  trade,  we  find  that  all  of  our  customers  making 
the  better  lines  of  gloves  and  mittens  and  particularly  those  selling 
direct  to  the  retail  trade,  are  very  busy  and  have  been  for  the  past  six 
or  eight  months,  and  have  more  orders  on  their  books  than  they  can 
conveniently  fill.  Those  of  our  customers  who  sell  only  to  the  jobbers 
have  not  been  fully  employed.  They  are  in  better  shape  at  the  present 
time. than  they  have  been  for  a year,  but  still  are  not  working  up  to 
their’ capacity.  This  business  has  been  a little  handicapped  by  the  last 
two  or  three  mild  winters,  and  they  are  working  more  on  the  lighter 
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weight  gloves,  as  the  call  for  the  heavy  lined  article  has  dropped  off 
considerably.  The  better  factories  are  also  making  a great  deal  of 
automobile  stock,  which  brings  a fancy  price  and  enables  them  to  buy 
the  better  grades  of  leather.  We  believe  at  the  present  time  country 
retailers,  generally  speaking,  while  not  buying  as  freely  as  they  did 
previous  to  the  panic,  are  taking  gloves  in  very  fair  quantities.  The  job- 
bers, however,  are  a different  proposition,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  not  been  free  buyers  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 

“We  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increased  production;  what 
has  been  gained  in  some  localities  and  on  some  better  classes  of  goods 
has  been  lost  by  the  very  slow  sale  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  gloves, 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are  still  many  laboring  men,  particu- 
larly railroad  men,  still  unemployed.” 


The  farmer  and  the  ranchman  have  had  a wonderful  period  of 
prosperity  during  the  past  few  years,  running  back  to  about  1898. 
Prices  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  have  been  higher  continuously  for  the 
past  two  years  than  in  any  previous  recorded  period  of  the  business  in 
this  country.  These  high  prices  have  been  due  to  several  causes: 


First:  The  high  price  of  feed.  High  grain  brings,  as  a sequence, 

high  priced  cattle  and  hogs.  Sheep  are  not  so  much  affected,  as  they 
produce  two  crops  a year,  mutton  and  wool.  Second:  The  shifting  of 

the  farming  population.  The  ranch  lands  of  the  West  have  been  invaded 
b}r  the  settler,  and  during  this  absorption  of  cheap  grazing  lands  by 
diversified  farming,  live  stock  production  is  more  or  less  interfered  with 
until  conditions  are  settled.  Third:  The  increased  demand  resulting 

from  the  general  increase,  of  our  urban  population.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a material  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  live  stock  in  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  feed,  especially  corn,  the  business  of  buying  and  feeding 
cattle  has  not  been  particularly  lucrative  during  the  past  year.  With 
corn  at  60  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  man  who  buys  his  cattle  and  sheep 
and  also  his  grain  is  likely  to  find  himself  a loser.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  same  extent,  however,  to  the  feeding  of  hogs  as  the  growth  and 
gain  in  weight  of  hogs  is  a nominal  expense  as  compared  with  cattle  and 
as  the  man  who  feeds  cattle  generally  feeds  hogs  also,  the  full-fed  cattle 
and  the  hogs  that  follow  cattle  should  be  counted  together  to  determine 
the  net  result. 

A leading  authority  says: 

“While  the  year  1909  has  -still  five  months  to  run,  we  can  make  esti- 
mades,  and  in  round  numbers  at  our  six  leading  markets  we  will  have 
about  1,000,000  cattle  less  than  we  received  in  1907.  The  hogs  at  ten 
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leading  markets  will  be  from  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  less  in  1909  than 
in  1908.” 

One  of  the  leading  packing  firms  writes: 

“Prices  of  all  farm  products  are  on  a dangerously  high  level,  in 
some  instances  above  the  world’s  level,  and  but  for  tariff  barriers  foreign 
supplies  would  come  in.  Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  supplied  Great 
Britain  with  75  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  fresh  beef;  last  year’s 
percentage  was  25  per  cent  and  this  year  will  be  still  less.  Argentina 
and  Australasia  have  taken  our  place,  but  even  with  this  decline  in 
exports  the  supply  has  fallen  short  of  the  home  demand.” 


The  Packing  Industry 

The  packing  business  probably  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of  the 
panic  of  1907  than  any  other  extensive  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
country.  High  prices  for  the  manufactured  product  are  a necessary 
sequence  of  the  high  cost  of  live  stock  in  general.  Prices,  in  fact,  have 
been  so  high  as  to  materially  lessen  consumption  and  greatly  curtail  the 
export  trade  in  packing-house  products. 

As  one  large  concern  puts  it: 

“Measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  our  business  is  fully  up  to  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  but  in  pounds,  considerably  less  than  last  year.” 

Owing  to  the  high  prices,  retailers  are  buying  only  for  immediate 
wants.  The  excellent  crop  prospects  give  a general  feeling  of  optimism 
for  the  future.  The  general  trend  of  our  information  is  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture  has  not  varied  greatly  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
though  one  of  our  informants  thinks  that  government  inspection  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  manufacturing  expenses  through  the  condemnation  of 
animals  resulting  from  post  mortem  examination,  which  they  state  mostly 
results  in  loss  to  the  packer.  This  authority  also  advances  the  theory 
that  the  rising  prices  of  many  perishable  foodstuffs  handled  by  packers, 
as  fresh  meats,  game,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  etc.,  are  due.  to  the  use  of 
refrigerator  car  and  cold  storage,  though  we  would  rather  suppose  that 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  these  modern  conveniences  would  be  to  steady 
prices  rather  than  to  cause  any  general  increase  therein. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
packing  industry  or  in  the  number  of  employes.  While  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  business  has  been  sqynewhat  increased,  both  by  the 
increase  in  number  of  plants  and  improvements  in  old  plants,  the  in- 
creased capacity  is  not  yet  being  utilized  freely  owing  to  the  relative 
scarcity  of  cattle  and  hogs. 


Tobacco 

Reports  indicate  that  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  in  leaf 
tobacco,  while  not  as  good  nor  as  large  as  it  was  previous  to  the  panic, 
still  shows  a marked  improvement  over  a year  ago.  The  opinion  is 
expressed,  however,  that  it  will  take  another  year  or  two  before  the 
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business  has  gotten  back  to  where  it  was  before  the  panic.  The  small 
manufacturers  in  general  are  carrying  smaller  stocks  than  previous  to  the 
panic,  but  a little  larger  than  a year  ago.  However,  as  a general  thing, 
they  are  still  buying  in  a “hand-to-mouth”  fashion.  Our  informants 
state  they  consider  the  outlook  very  promising  and  much  better  than  a 
year  ago.  Business  conditions  in  the  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  are 
reported  to  be  better  in  Chicago  than  last  year  or  even  before  the  panic. 
While  retailers  are  not  carrying  heavier  stocks,  it  is  easier  to  interest 
them  in  new  brands.  As  an  indication  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
business  one  large  selling  concern  reports  they  have  been  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  getting  their  orders  filled  promptly  by  manufacturers, 
which,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  serious  labor 
troubles  or  shortage  in  the  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco,  shows 
a very  healthy  condition.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Chicago  is 
reported  to  be  gradually  increasing,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  cheaper 
help  required  in  cigar  factories.  Wages  have  not  changed  materially  in 
recent  years,  excepting  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  labor,  the  scale  of 
Avages  of  which  have  advanced  about  25  per  cent.  There  has  been  little 
expansion  in  productive  capacity  in  the  past  two  years.  The  future 
outlook  is  considered  very  promising  in  this  line  of  business. 

The  outlook  for  the  Kentucky  crop  is  most  promising.  The  output 
is  expected  to  be  25  per  cent  greater  than  in  past  years,  perhaps  50  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year. 


The  Grain  Trade 

The  replies  we  have  received  regarding  conditions  and  prospects  in 
the  grain  trade  in  general,  are  decidedly  optimistic.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  the  excellent  prospect  for  a bountiful  yield  of  the  main  cereal 
crops  in  the  principal  grain  growing  districts,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
prices  promise  to  be  well  maintained.  Stocks  of  grain  everywhere  are 
very  low  and  there  should  be  a very  keen  demand  for  the  new  grain  for 
some  time  to  come  in  order  to  replenish  the  very  much  depleted  stocks. 
In  a general  way,  grain  prices  a»e  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  up  to  ten  years  ago,  due  principally  to  the  increasing  population 
and  consumption  in  our  own  country,  rendering  us  more  independent 
than  formerly  of  export  prices. 

A correspondent  states: 

“Indications  point  to  a yield  of  at  least  700,000,000  more  bushels  of 
the  cereal  crops  this  year  than  last,  and  conditions  in  the  business  are 
improving.  We  look  for  an  early  movement  of  wheat  and  corn  to 
primary  markets.” 

Another  correspondent: 

“First  hand  reserves  in  this  couptry  are  very  light,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  corn,  so  there  should  be  a good  domestic  shipping  business 
this  season.  While  export  business  is  becoming  more  spasmodic  every 
year,  owing  to  the  increased  consumption  in  this  country,  we  believe 
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we  will  have  nearly  as  much  wheat  for  export  this  year  as  a year  ago. 
and  believe  Europe  will  pay  a good  price  for  it.” 

Still  another  correspondent: 

“The  consuming  wants  of  this  country  are  so  heavy,  together  with 
demand  that  we  naturally  get  from  other  countries  that  fairly  high 
prices  will  be  obtained  for  our  products,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
yields.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of  prosperity  in  this  country.” 

Flour 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  milling  industry  at  present  are,  as 
one  correspondent  puts  it: 

“Sound  and  full  of  opportunities.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
in  the  wheat  markets  the  past  six  months  (high  prices  due  to  relative 
scarcity,  augmented  by  market  manipulation)  the  entire  country,  both 
dealer  and  consumer,  went  on  a hand-to-mouth  basis.  Stocks  everywhere 
are  reduced  to  a minimum  and  must  be  replenished,  while  prices  are 
settling  to  a basis  more  in  line  with  buyers’  views,  for  the  public  are  now 
accustomed  to  a higher  level  of  prices  for  food  of  all  kinds  than 
formerly.  Gradually  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  mills  is  being 
resumed,  as  the  new  crop  comes  on  the  markets.  To  our  mind,  this  fall 
season  bids  fair  to  be  most  profitable  to  the  industry  at  large,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  iarger  concerns  situated  at  terminal  markets.” 

One  of  our  Minneapolis  correspondents  writes: 

“Owing  to  the  depletion  of  old  wheat  stocks  and  the  immediate 
promise  of  bountiful  harvests,  flour  prices  for  prompt  shipment  are  very 
much  higher  than  are  looked  for  a month  hence.  The  flour  trade  there- 
fore is  buying  only  from  hand-to-mouth,  and  the  spring  wheat  flour  busi- 
ness is  very  dull  at  this  time  and  will  continue  so  until  we  get  the  new 
wheat  the  latter  part  of  August.” 

They  state  further: 

“As  to  the  expansion  in  productive  capacity,  we  think  the  abandon- 
ment or  curtailment  of  output  in  old  plants,  has  nearly  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  capacity  through  new  mills  so  that  the  milling  capacity 
of  the  northwest  is  not  much  greater  than  for  a year  or  two  past.” 

A Louisville  correspondent  states  that  mills  in  that  section  have 
started  up  on  full  time,  since  the  new  crop  came  in  owing  to  general 
depletion  of  stocks  in  the  south,  due  to  recent  abnormally  high  prices. 
Conditions  in  the  industry  in  the  Pacific  northwest  are  much  the  same 
as  east  of  the  Rockies,  but  are  not  quite  so  good  in  California  where, 
owing  to  the  poor  grain  crops  locally,  mills  are  reported  having  a hard 
time  to  compete  with  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  there 
is  a plentiful  crop  of  wheat.  Production  costs  in  this  industry  have 
not  changed  materially  in  the  past  year,  except  as  to  the  cost  of  raw 
material,  which  has  recently  been  abnormally  high. 

Cereal  Food  Products 

Production  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  by  the  high  price  of  grain. 
The  price  of  the  manufactured  product  has  materially  increased  in  the 
past  two  years,  due  wholly  to  increased  cost  of  raw  material.  It  is  the 
farmer,  however,  and  not  the  manufacturer,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  this 
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increase  in  prices.  One  large  manufacturing  concern,  however,  states 
that  they  have  not  increased  the  price  of  their  product,  but  have  had  to 
content  themselves  with  less  profit. 

A large  manufacturer  says: 

“Our.  manufacturing  costs,  aside  from  grain,  are  lower  this  year  than 
last  year,  due  in  some  slight  degree  to  lessened  wages  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  getting  better  service  from  our  employees.  The 
price  of  our  products  to  consumers  has  materially  increased  during  the 
past  two  years,  due  wholly  to  increased  cost  of  raw  material — our  figures 
show  that  in  handling  grain  products  now,  as  compared  with  ten  years 
ago,  it  requires  $2.50  of  cash  to  make  the  same  turnover  from  grain  to 
grain  product  as  could  have,  been  made  for  $1  in  1899.  This  is  not  due 
to  monopolies,  customs  tariffs  or  any  sort  of  manipulation  by  middle 
men,  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  great  American  farmer  has  a monopoly 
on  the  best  and  largest  area  on  earth  of  bread  and  meat-producing  soil, 
and  is  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  as  is  the  habit  with  monopolists.  I 
believe  he  will  get  more  for  his  products  rather  than  less  during  the  next 
few  years.” 

Feed  and  Hay 

Conditions  reported  good  and  business  on  the  increase.  One  con- 
cern states  that  the  consumption  of  hay  has  not  increased  during  the 
last  five  years  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  in  business,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  increased  use  of  automobiles. 

Seed 

Dealers  have  had  a good  year,  and  accounts  are  being  paid  more 
promptly  than  usual.  The  coming  season  also  promises  to  be  above  the 
average,  as  crops  are  looking  good  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 

One  correspondent  states: 

“Our  own  business  shows  a substantial  increase  over  the  year 
previous  and  we  believe  the  seed  business  generally  to  be  in  a more 
prosperous  condition  than  for  some  years. 

Wool 

The  wool  trade,  as  a whole,  has  made  very  large  profits  this  year, 
owing  to  the  rapid  recovery  of  prices,  which  are  35  to  45  per  cent 
higher  than  in  July,  1908,  and  about  5 per  cent  higher  than  in  July, 
1907. 

One  large  house  writes: 

“Wool  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  enormous  protective  duty 
thereon,  is  always  unduly  sensitive  to  artificial  surplus  and  artificial 
plethora.  It  is  now  5 to  7^4  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  panic,  and 
compared  with  last  year  35  to  40  per  cent  higher.  In  fact,  on  the 
highest  basis  since  the  civil  war,  due  somewhat  to  the  speculative  ele- 
ment, and  prices  will  recede.” 

Protective  Tariff. 

Another  important  house: 

“The  tariff  was  not  reduced,  because  it  was  found  that  the  present 
duty  of  11  cents  was  the  danger  line.  Heretofore  whenever  the  duty  has 
been  11  cents  or  over  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  and  the  mutton 
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supply  has  increased;  but  whenever  the  duty  was  10  cents  or  under,  the 
number  of  sheep  diminished,  and  the  mutton  supply  diminished.”  This 
correspondent  continues:  “There  is  no  shortage  in  wool.  The  imports 

for  the  fiscal  year  are  the  greatest  on  record,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  act.  The  domestic  clip  is 
larger  than  for  several  years,  and  owing  to  considerable  idle  machinery 
(estimated  at  40  per  cent)  during  the  panic  year,  the  quantity  of  uncon- 
sumed wool  carried  oyer  into  1909  was  greater  than  for  the  several 
previous  years;  but  owing  to  the  recovery  of  business  activity  that  was 
halted  by  the  panic,  and  subsequently  by  uncertainty  of  the  tariff  reduc- 
tion, the  mills  are  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  expectation  is  that 
the.  consumption  of  wool  for  1909  will  be  increased  above  that  of  the 
previous  year,  so  that  the  increased  supply  and  the  increased  consump- 
tion will  prevent  any  disturbance  to  prices  by  reason  of  the  three 
causes  before  mentioned. 

“We  consider  that  the  employment  of  woolen  machinery  is  above 
normal.  There  has  been  some  expansion  in  the  productive  capacity. 
The  new  equipment,  however,  is  no  more  than  keeping  abreast  with 
increased  population  and  increased  consumption.” 

Published  statements  are  to  the  effect  that  the  best  previous  year’s 
business  of  the  biggest  woolen  concern  in  this  country  was  in  1906,  when 
gross  sales  slightly  exceeded  the  fifty  million  dollar  mark.  Revised  esti-  - 
mates  based  on  actual  business  booked,  indicate  a gross  business  for  this 
year  by  this  company  between  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000. 

A feature  of  the  wool  industry  this  year  was  the  purchasing  of 
possibly  one-half  of  the  clip  on  the  sheep’s  back,  much  of  which  could 
not  be  clipped  for  six  months.  A recent  issue  of  a Boston  publication 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  buyers  have  this  early  been  attempting 
to  contract  for  the  1910  clip,  but  that  they  are  not  meeting  with  much 
success. 


Groceries 

Improvement  More  Noticeable  in  Farming*  Com- 
munities— Outlook  for  Canned  Goods 

Reports  covering  a wide  range  agree  that  business  is  very  much 
better  than  in  1908,  and  in  some  instances  the  volume  exceeds  that  of  1907. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  revival  has  not  been  as  noticeable  in  large 
industrial  centers  like  Chicago,  as  in  those  cities  where  trade  is  drawn 
more  directly  from  the  agricultural  classes.  This  difference  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  farming  communities  have  marketed  good  crops 
at  remunerative  prices  during  several  years,  while,  contrary  to  previous 
periods  of  depression  in  this  country,  in  the  one  we  recently  passed 
through,  curtailment  of  earnings  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  popula- 
tion not  engaged  in  farming.  However,  in  the  centers,  especially  Chi- 
cago, there  is  now  greater  activity  in  certain  lines  of  groceries  than 
at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  1907.  There  is  a strong  tone  of  optimism 
in  all  replies  from  cities  like  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Council 
Bluffs,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  Portland  and  Richmond.  Jobbers  in  a 
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limited  number  of  cases,  find  it  necesary  to  enlarge  their  warehouses 
to  take  care  of  increasing  business.  Collections  are  said  to  be  good. 
There  is  practical  uniformity  in  the  statement  that  retailers  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  conservatism  and  bought  for  actual  trade  requirements 
only.  The  practice  of  purchasing  futures,  notably  in  dried  fruits  and 
canned  goods,  has  been  almost  wholly  discontinued,  and  this  is  pointed 
out  as  a steadying  factor  and  an  elimination  of  speculation.  It  is  also 
given  as  a reason,  in  one  quarter,  for  a large  part  of  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  these  goods.  An  authority  in  the  fruit  producing  state  of  Cali 
fornia  declares  lower  prices  to  be  due  to  large  crops  and  slack  demand 
the  past  two  years.  Speaking  of  grocery  prices  generally,  they  are 
claimed  to  be  about  normal,  while  some  advances  over  those  ruling  in 
1908  are  noted.  There  has  been  a gradual  rise  of  prices  during  the  last 
ten  years,  attributed  by  correspondents  to  monopolies,  increasing  popula- 
tion, growing  wealth  of  the  world,  the.  spread  of  civilization  and  in- 
creasing supplies  of  gold.  Jobbers  of  groceries  who  express  themselves 
on  the  outlook,  without  exception,  unqualifiedly  advance  the  theory  that 
the  fall  of  1909  and  the  year  1910  promise  a good  volume  of  business 
for  all  on  a profitable  basis. 

Rice 

Rice  has  been  gaining  favor  in  the  United  States  the  past  decade. 
The  market  for  this  commodity  is  controlled  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
that  production  has  not  exceeded  consumption  is  evidenced  by  a moderate 
upward  movement  in  prices  within  the  last  three  years.  The  outlook  is 
for  as  large  a crop  as  ever,  acreage  being  about  7 per  cent  above  normal, 
and  conditions  excellent,  except  in  Louisiana,  where  a yield  of  only  40 
to  50  per  cent  is  predicted  on  part  of  the  crop.  Dealers  have  been 
cautious  in  buying,  and  are  carrying  small  stocks.  A number  of  new  rice 
mills  will  begin  operation  this  season. 

Cotton  Seed  Products 

Cottonseed  products  have  found  broadening  markets  in  recent  years, 
claimed  to  be  due  to  efforts  to  push  domestic  sales  and  to  the  efficient 
work  of  our  government’s  agent  who  is  now  abroad.  Naturally  better 
prices  have  followed.  Conditions  in  this  line  are  better  than  last  year, 
and  healthier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Dealers  are  carrying  lighter 
stocks.  There  has  been  a slight  addition  to  capacity,  and  manufacturing 
costs  are  somewhat  reduced,  due  partly  to  lower  wages,  but  principally 
to  improved  machinery.  Cost  of  raw  materials  is  greater  owing  to  com- 
petition brought  about  by  increased  consumption  of  finished  products. 

Su^ar  and  Syrups 

Sugar  and  syrups  have  been  purchased  sparifigly  and  dealers  are 
carrying  no  surplus  stocks.  This  year  promises  to  be  the  best  in  the 
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history  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  and  in  the  entire  Arkansas  valley,  an 
exceptional  crop  will  be  matured,  according  to  present  indications.  Colo- 
rado estimates  the  money  value  of  her  beet  sugar  crop  at  $25,000,000. 
Prices  have  been  affected  adversely  by  competition  between  the  big 
sugar  companies  in  the  east.  Costs  of  production  of  sugar  have  decreased 
in  recent  years  owing  to  a careful  study  of  conditions,  resulting  in  the 
introduction  of  economies.  To  this,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  is  due  the  downward  tendency  in  prices  over  a period  of  years,  in 
the  face  of  constantly  increasing  consumption,  an  exceptional  case  among 
food  products. 


Teas  and  Coffee 

Up  to  the  time  of  answering  our  inquiries,  handlers  of  teas  and 
coffee  stated  that  though  trade  in  both  lines  showed  considerable  im- 
provement, orders  had  been  held  somewhat  in  abeyance  pending  a 
settlement  of  the  tariff.  Now  that  this  obstacle  has  been  removed,  there 
is  reason  for  an  optimistic  feeling  regarding  the  future,  especially  as 
stocks  in  dealers’  hands  are  depleted.  Some  hesitancy  in  coffee  is  also 
caused  by  a desire  to  ascertain  more  definitely  the  proportions  of  the 
Brazilian  crop.  Mention  is  made  of  declining  profits  in  roasting  coffees, 
attributed  to  greater  competition,  and  higher  expenses>  particularly  for 
wages  and  salaries. 

Canned  Goods  and  Dried  Fruits 

Canned  goods,  with  some  exceptions,  and  dried  fruits  have  been 
moving  very  slowly  the  past  two  years,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
abnormal  production  has  resulted  in  a heavy  decline  in  prices,  in  some 
cases  being  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Fruit  crops  of  practically  all  kinds 
in  California  are  large  this  year,  and  prices  low,  but  one  important 
house,  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  reason  of  lack  of  orders  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  prices,  canning  operations  there  will  be  light.  An  upward  move- 
ment is  predicted  by  one  correspondent  as  soon  as  buyers  begin 
replenishing  stocks.  One  large  eastern  house  has  experienced  an 
increase  in  volume  of  20  to  25  per  cent  within  the  last  year  on  highly 
advertised  brands,  but  no  change  in  heavy  staple  lines.  There  has  been 
a splendid  market  for  red  Alaska  salmon.  Under  the  general  subject 
of  “groceries,”  we  mentioned  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  here- 
tofore indulged  in,  of  buying  futures.  In  the  majority  of  our  replies, 
this  is  looked  upon  as  a change  decidedly  for  the  better. 


Oyster  Packing 

The  oyster  packing  industry  around  Baltimore  is  not  encouraging. 
Last  year’s  pack  was  large,  and  is  still  to  be  disposed  of,  which  fore- 
casts a dull  season  this  year. 
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Butter  and  Eggs 

The  demand  for  butter  and  eggs  is  very  good  at  increased  prices. 
The  farmer  is  getting  close  to  100  per  cent  more  for  milk,  and  75  to  80 
per  cent  more  for  eggs  than  he  received  ten  years  ago,  which  is  but 
another  evidence  of  his  solid  position. 

Soaps 

The  production  of  the  trade  in  general  appears  to  be  at  full  capacity. 
In  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  expansion  in  equipment,  and 
there  is  now  every  prospect  of  further  enlargements  as  the  demand 
grows.  Manufacturing  costs  are  lower,  due  to  much  lower  raw  materials, 
although  wages  are  higher  than  ever.  Retailers  are  carrying  heavier 
lines,  and  business  in  the  staple  brands,  especially  the  less  expensive 
varieties,  appears  to  be  very  good. 

Dry  Goods 

Very  Decided  Improvement — All  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Machinery  Running  Full  Time — China  Again 
in  Market 

Healthy  conditions  prevail  at  this  time  in  the  dry  goods  trade. 
Decided  improvement  over  last  year  has  brought  the  movement  to 
nearly  normal  in  most  sections  of  the  country  and  in  about  all  lines. 
Jobbers  are  busy  now  and  anticipate  good  fall  business  and  surprisingly 
brisk  activity  the  coming  spring.  A few  houses  say  that  volume  is 
rapidly  approaching  that  of  1907.  Tariff  discussion  was  an  impediment 
that  has  been  removed.  Retail  trade,  though  not  quite  up  to  1907,  is 

Oriental  Market 

reasonably  active.  Cotton  goods  have  been  stimulated,  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  replenishing  depleted  stocks  at  home,  but  by  the  revival  of 
purchases  in  the  far  east,  notably  China.  Woolens  are  now  exceptionally 
active;  one  very  important  manufactory,  though  operating  at  full  capacity 
since  January  1st,  has  been  unable  to  accept  all  orders  offered;  a well- 
known  house  supplying  an  extensive  tailoring  trade  reports  sales  sur- 
passing any  period  in  its  history  of  over  fifty  years.  A well-informed 
New  England  authority  says  the  industry  is  in  a “rushing”  condition. 
Following  the  panic,  dealers  bought  sparingly  in  all  lines,  but  the  mills, 
especially  those  manufacturing  cotton,  through  an  opulence  of  optimism, 
and  a natural  inclination  to  keep  plants  employed,  continued  operations, 
accumulating  quantities  of  stored  goods.  Naturally  prices  became 
absurdly  low.  While  there  has  been  a sharp  advance,  variously  stated 
as  due  to  purchases  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  whose  stocks  are  below 
normal  and  who  anticipate  increased  demand;  to  revival  in  the  far  east; 
to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  and  scarcity  of  wools  and  yarns;  and 
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in  some  instances  to  the  manipulation  of  the  wool  market  made  possible 
by  our  tariff  system,  there  are  items,  prominent  in  distribution  which 
remain  practically  unchanged.  Finished  cotton  goods,  now  cheaper  than 
before  the  panic,  are  being  sold  on  a basis  of  10  cents  despite  a pi  ice 
of  12J4  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  material.  It  is  apparent  that  here 
a readjustment  is  necessary.  The  outlook  for  a satisfactory  volume  in 
the  entire  dry  goods  industry  is  encouraging  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  coincident  with  the  return  of  prosperity  generally,  after  supplies  of 
raw  materials  purchased  under  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturer, are  used  up,  their  costs  will  be  so  adjusted  to  the  selling  price 
of  finished  goods  as  to  assure  a continuation  of  fair  profits. 

Manufacturing 

Mills  are  operating  full  capacity,  and  new  plants  are  either  under 
construction  or  in  contemplation.  Additional  capacity  is  also  being 
installed  by  some  of  the  companies  now  operating.  The  greater  pro- 
portionate increase  in  construction  has  occurred  in  the  woolen  industry. 
Some  of  the  smaller  plants  not  possible  of  profitable  operation,  except 
under  most  favored  conditions,  are  closed.  Manufacturing  costs,  except 
as  affected  by  raw  materials,  on  the  average  are  about  normal.  Mill 
labor  is  well  employed  and  at  about  normal  wages,  but  due  to  the 
plethora  of  idle  working  people  in  1908  with  a tendency  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  these  industries,  help  has  proven  much  more  efficient. 

Silks 

Conditions  in  this  industry  are  encouraging,  and  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  bill  there  has  been  a gradual  displacement  of  imported 
silk  fabrics.  Dealers,  as  a rule,  are  not  carrying  heavy  stocks,  and  pur- 
chases indicate  confidence  on  their  part.  Manufacturing  capacity  is  fully 
employed  in  some  cases,  in  others  running  from  75  to  85  per  cent. 
Generally  speaking,  the  year  ended  July  1st,  has  been  a prosperous  one 
in  this  industry.  Instances  are  cited  of  important  additions  to  mills,  and 
employment  of  labor  at  this  time  varies  from  75  to  100  per  cent  at 
slightly  better  wages  than  in  former  years.  Prices  of  finished  product, 
corresponding  to  the  general  downward  tendency  of  raw  silks  and  more 
economical  methods  of  manufacture  are  below  the  average. 

Millinery 

Millinery  stocks  have  accumulated  in  hands  of  dealers  in  industrial 
centers,  but  satisfactory  orders  are  coming  from  other  sections  and  the 
future  in  this  line  is  encouraging.  Costs  of  manufacture  have  been 
affected  only  by  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

Corsets 

The  manufacturers  of  corsets  are  busy  and  have  not  had  to  con- 
tend with  any  diminution  in  demand. 
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Clothing* 

Clothing  and  suits  have,  as  a rule,  found  ready  sale,  though  evidence 
is  not  lacking  of  retail  stocks  having  been  carried  over  in  a few  cases, 
indicated  by  indifferent  settlement  of  accounts.  Dealers  generally  are 
not  overstocked  and  some  manufacturers  express  satisfaction  over  efforts 
to  obtain  advance  orders  for  the  fall  of  1909  and  retailers  are  working 
their  affairs  into  better  shape  and  learning  to  merchandise.  Operated 
capacity  shows  a betterment  of  35  to  40  per  cent  since  the  panic,  in 
other  words,  plants  are  running  at  full  capacity,  and  some  enlargement  is 
noted.  One  of  the  largest  plants  has  been  running  nights  all  summer. 
Manufacturing  cost  was  much  lower  during  the.  panic  and  the  year 
following.  It  has  advanced  considerably,  especially  with  the  makers  of 
higher-priced  goods,  both  raw  material  and  labor  being  higher  and  now 
manufacturing  cost  and  wages  are  the  same  as  in  1907.  Going  back  ten 
years,  the  price  to  the  wearer  is  50  to  60  per  cent  greater  now;  a suit 
that  would  have  sold  then  at  $15  to  $16.50  at  present  brings  $22.50  to 
$25.00. 

A leading  manufacturer  says: 

“There  will  be  no  loss  and  no  material  gain  to  clothing  manufacturers 
as  a result  of  the  price  readjustment  which  is  sure  to  come.  If  the  tariff 
schedule  that  is  now  planned  goes  through,  manufacturers  of  piece  goods 
will  doubtless  profit  by  it  to  a considerable  extent.  The  public,  the 
clothes  buyers  of  America,  will  have  to  pay  fully  one  hundred  million 
dollars  more  for  clothes  equal  in  value  to  those  they  have  been  wearing 
for  the  last  few  years.” 

Interesting  Comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  a competent  authority  on  wool  writes: 

“The  cost  of  wool  in  a man’s  suit,  at  panic  prices  (50  cents  per 
pound  for  scoured  wool,  of  merino  blood)  was  $2.  Since  the  tariff  ques- 
tion was  settled,  and  the  mills  have  opened  and  they  are  employing  the 
usual  number  of  working  people,  the  increased  demand  from  this  source 
has  carried  prices  back  to  75  cents,  so  that  the  wool  (four  pounds)  in 
a suit  today-  costs  $3,  as  it  did  before  the  panic,  and  the  total  increase 
in  the  cost  of  wool  in  a suit  of  clothes  from  panic  to  post-panic  prices 
is  $1.  Any  greater  increase  than  this  represents  profit.” 

The  same  authority  says  that  the  price  of  woolen  clothing  is  no 
higher  now  than  when  the  Dingley  act  went  into  effect  in  1897. 

Plants  Operating  Full  Capacity. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  manufacturing  clothing  in  Chicago  writes 
as  follows  upon  the  state  of  the  industry: 

“On  the  whole,  more  operatives  are  being  constantly  employed  and 
plants  are  running  at  full  capacity;  in  some  cases,  plants  are  being  en- 
larged, where  sufficient  skilled  labor  can  be  obtained  to  operate  them. 

“The  increased  cost  of  woolen  fabrics  will  cause  some  increase  in 
the  material  cost  to  manufacturers;  the  labor  cost  seems  not  likely  to  be 
much  affected.  Selling  prices  on  all  grades  of  clothing  will  be  a little 
higher;  and  probably  the  retail  prices  in  some  cases. 

“The  advance  in  the  prices  of  wool  fabrics  is  not  warranted  by  trade 
conditions  and  is  not  due  to  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  law, 


as  practically  no  changes  were  made  from  the  Dingley  schedule;  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  is  attributed  to  scarcity  of  raw  material;  it 
will  affect  high-grade  clothing  as  well  as  cheaper  grades,  but  the  average 
extent  of  the  advance  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
estimates  made  through  the  public  press.” 

Men’s  Furnishings 

There  is  a hopeful  feeling  for  the  coming  fall  and  year.  Business 
is  now  ahead  of  1908,  but  not  up  to  1907.  Orders  for  hats  are  coming 
in  freely,  but  the  strike  among  employes  of  hat  factories  in  the  east  has 
retarded  deliveries.  One  manufacturer  reports  sales  exceeding  the  ban- 
ner year,  1907.  Makers  of  shirts  and  collars  are  operating  at  full  capacity 
or  nearly  so. 

Carpets 

Carpets  being  a comparative  luxury,  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  effects 
of  improved  business  until  prosperity  radiates  through  nearly  all  other 
lines.  Stocks  in  dealers  hands  are  light,  and  while  some  manufacturers 
report  fair  activity  at  present,  in  the  majority  of  replies  we  observe 
conditions  have  recovered  little  from  those  existing  in  the  depression  of 
1908.  The  disposal  of  the  tariff  question  is  thought  to  pave,  the  way  for 
an  adjustment  of  general  business  conditions,  and  when  that  takes  place, 
manufacturers  predict  that  buyers  will  not  hesitate  to  place  orders. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  added  in 
anticipation  of  business  expansion.  Present  capacity,  however,  is  not 
fully  employed  at  this  time,  save  at  some  mills,  and  the  employment  of 
labor  is  not  up  to  normal.  Price  changes  of  carpets  and  rugs  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  inconsequential.  There  are  no  combinations  to 
control  prices  in  these  goods,  one  very  effective  guaranty  against  such 
combinations,  being  the  custom  of  the  largest  producers  to  sell  their 
surplus  at  auction  once  a year. 

Upholstery,  Draperies  and  Embroideries 

Upholstery,  draperies  and  embroideries  are  also  among  the  luxuries 
and  consequently  more  affected  by  good  or  bad  times  than  are  the  com- 
modities, but  prospects  have  lately  become  very  promising  for  manu- 
facturers in  these,  lines. 

As  one  company  puts  it: 

“From  all  over  the  country  we  have  requests  like  this,  ‘We  are  send- 
ing you  blueprints  of  a fine  new  opera  house  that  is  just  being  com- 
pleted in  our  city/  or  ‘a  fine  new  hotel  that  is  being  completed,  etc.’  ” 

Furniture 

Office  Supplies — Jewelry 

Business  in  this  line  has  shown  marked  improvement  thus  far  in 
1909  over  the  previous  year — the  gain  being  approximately  twenty  per 
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cent  (20%. ) While  it  has  not  equalled  that  of  1907,  it  is  not  far  behind, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  year  was  the  banner  one  in  the 
furniture  industry;  and  all  signs  point  to  normal  conditions  in  the  fall. 

A leading  manufacturer  writes: 

“The  whole  retail  field  in  this  line  appears  permeated  with  the  con- 
clusion to  lay  in  larger  stocks  of  goods.  * * * I estimate  that  the 

manufacturing  production  in  the  furniture  trade  is  now  being  worked 
to  75  to  80  per  cent  of  its  total  possible  output.  There  has  been  no 
expansion  of  productive  capacity  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  present 
trade  equipment  I hold  is  ample  to  care  for  any  increased  demand  for 
years  to  come.  The  number  of  employes  at  work  is  now  larger  than  a 
year  ago.” 

Unfortunately  the  trade  is  more  or  less  demoralized  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  owing  to  the  slashing  of  prices  and  too  liberal  extension 
of  credit. 

Prices  remain  about  the  same.  While  some  raw  materials,  chiefly 
lumber,  have  become  dearer  in  recent  years,  and  wages  have  been  in- 
creased, this  is  offset  to  a large  degree  by  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  retrenchment  in  other  directions.  Manufacturers 
look  for  enhanced  prices  at  an  early  date  as  the  result  of  the  generally 
improved  business  conditions  already  in  evidence. 


Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 

Stocks  in  retailers  hands  are  low,  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
the  demand  is  ahead  of  a year  ago. 

One  well  established  house  says: 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  sales  to  July  1st  of  this  year  show 
a considerable  advance  over  1908,  also  1907.” 

Manufacturers  generally  are  busy  and  there  is  a hopeful  feeling  as  to 
the  outlook  for  fall  trade. 


Office  Supplies 

In  this  line  business  is  especially  good,  sales  eclipsing  those  of  any 
previous  year.  This  is  noticeably  true  of  typewriting  machines,  the 
demand  for  which  is  constantly  growing.  This  demand  is  indicative  of 
rapidly  mending  business  conditions  and  is  a hopeful  sign  of  the  times, 
as  an  increased  use  of  typewriters  must  necessarily  mean  a larger  vol- 
ume of  business  in  general.  The  cost  of  raw  materials  remains  about  the 
same,  though  the  prices  of  a few  commodities  are  on  a higher  plane. 
This  is  especially  true  of  rubber,  which  has  materially  advanced,  owing, 
in  a large  measure,  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  automobile 
tires.  Wood  and  brass,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
office  supplies,  are  also  higher  and  are  still  ascending.  Wages  of  skilled 
labor  are  somewhat  higher.  Altogether  the  prospects  for  a substantial 
and  profitable  increase  in  business,  in  the  near  future,  are  excellent. 
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Pianos 


There  is  a spirit  of  optimism  in  the  piano  trade.  During  the  panic 
times,  the  sales  in  the  west  have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  east.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  percentage  of  manufacturing  capacity  employed  in  the 
west  is  90  per  cent,  and  in  the  east  75  per  cent.  Sales  have  been  especially 
poor  in  the  industrial  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  With  the 
present  splendid  crop  conditions,  manufacturers  almost  without  excep- 
tion count  on  a maximum  output  in  the  very  near  future.  Retailers  at 
present  are  not  carrying  heavy  stocks,  but  it  is  believed  the  orders  now 
being  placed  will  result  in  considerably  heavier  lines  for  the  fall.  Retail- 
ers are  able  to  buy  at  prices  closer  than  just  before  the  panic. 

There  has  been  some  slight  increase  in  productive  capacity,  almost 
entirely  in  the  west.  Manufacturing  costs  have  not  changed  materially 
in  the  past  two  years,  the  falling  off  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  having 
been  offset  by  higher  wages  for  skilled  labor. 

Business  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  much  by  the  new  tariff  bill,  nor 
is  foreign  competition  feared,  as  foreign  pianos  will  not  sell  in  Amer- 
ica. A factor  of  growing  importance  in  the  trade  is  the  pneumatic  piano 
player.  This  instrument  is  meeting  with  very  general  favor,  and  the 
demand  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware 

The  volume  of  sales  at  present  is  slightly  larger  than  the  same 
period  in  1906,  but  is  composed  of  a different  class  of  merchandise, 
sold  at  a smaller  percentage  of  profit,  as  the  public  is  buying  more 
staple,  and  less  fancy  goods. 

Retailers  are  carrying  heavier  stocks  than  last  year,  but  smaller  than 
before  the  panic,  with  very  little  speculation  in  future  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  employed.  An  especial 
degree  of  skill  is  necessary,  and  the  10  per  cent  unemployed  is  practic- 
ally undesirable.  Labor  cost  is  unchanged,  and  there  is  a slight  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  principally  platinum.  During  1906,  this 
metal  doubled  in  price,  due  to  manipulation  of  the  supply.  The  panic 
broke  this  corner,  and  platinum  can  now  be  purchased  at  a price  con- 
sistent with  the  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  increase  of  5 per  cent  on  the  duty  on 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  will  affect  sales  in  the  least,  and  every- 
body is  looking  forward  to  a phenomenal  Christmas  business. 

Watches 

Watch  makers  report  the  production  is  75  per  cent  compared  to  1907, 
and  the  number  of  employes  shows  an  increase  over  last  year,  but  most 
makers  are  still  running  on  short  time.  An  advance  of  price  is  probable. 
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An  officer  of  one  of  the  important  watch  companies  says: 

“The  costs  of  manufacturing  with  us  are  substantially  the  same  as 
they  were  before  the  panic.  There  has  been  a slight  decline  in  the  value 
of  some  of  the  raw  materials  used,  but  an  advance  in  others,  and  no 
decline  in  wages.  Wages  at  the  present  time  average  30  per  cent  more 
than  in  1898.  The  jewels  used  in  watches  have  more  than  doubled  in 
value  in  ten  years.  These  jewels  are  purchased  in  Europe  and  have 
advanced  startingly  during  the  last  five  years.  They  declined  a little 
during  the  winter  of  1907  and  1908,  but  are  still  double  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  The  prices  of  plates  are  also  higher  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  In  fact,  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  our  factory  show  a 
very  great  advance  and  this  seems  to  be  due  to  an  increasing  demand 
throughout  the  world,  rather  than  to  any  temporary  or  artificial  cause. 
Meantime,  the  price  of  watches  has  not  gone  up.  They  are  today  the 
lowest  that  they  have  ever  been,  but  there  must  soon  be  some  advance 
in  the  price  or  the  watch  companies  will  cease  to  make  money.” 

Sales  by  Silversmiths  Making  Record 

The  year  1906  saw  the  largest  sales  by  silversmiths,  which  was  due 
to  a falling  off  in  the  last  three  months  of  1907,  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  usually  making  the  best  showing.  The  year  1908  showed  a loss 
compared  to  1907,  the  turning  point  coming  December  1.  A steady  in- 
crease since  then  is  apparent,  with  some  houses  the  present  year  show- 
ing an  increase  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1906.  Labor  condi- 
tions vary  considerably  with  the.  different  manufacturers,  all  showing 
some  increase  of  wages,  while  manufacturing  costs  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  reduced  owing  to  improved  methods,  and  the  development  of 
new  processes.  This  saving,  with  the  decline  in  silver  bullion,  has  caused 
lower  prices  in  staple  articles.  The  feature  of  this  year’s  business  so 
far,  is  the  considerable  volume  of  orders  booked  for  delivery  in  the  fall, 
which  has  been  the  custom  during  prosperous  years.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  conditions  exhibited  the  last  two  years,  and  it  indicates  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  dealers  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  to  main- 
tain their  stocks  in  an  average  condition. 

A very  encouraging  situation  exists  in  the  plated  ware  line.  Reports 
vary  somewhat,  but  all  are  very  good.  For  instance,  one  house  reports 
a volume  of  business  but  slightly  under  1907,  the  largest  year  of  their 
history,  while  another  is  having  the  largest  business  in  its  history  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1909,  with  conditions  so  much  improved  as 
to  be  almost  startling. 


Chicago 


Geographical  Highway — Center  of  Great  Productive 
Region — Unrivaled  Industrial  Plants — Packing 
Operations — Banking  Development 

It  was  Necker,  France’s  pre-revolution  finance  minister,  who  coined 
the  familar  homily,  “Position  is  everything.”  Chicago  was  born  three- 
quarters  of  a century  after  Necker  died,  but  his  truism  is  singularly  ap- 
plicable to  this  city,  whose  marvelously  advantageous  position  has  meant 
everything  and  been  everything  to  her;  has  made  her,  in  fact,  the  wonder 
city  of  the  world. 

It  is  a common-place  that  geographically  Chicago’s  situation  is 
phenomenally  fortunate  in  that  it  is  the  highway  of  the  nation’s  com- 
merce. Eastern  traffic  and  western,  northern  and  southern  are  distributed 
here,  making  Chicago  the  distributing  point  of  the  country,  as  it  is  the 
railway  center  of  the  nation.  But  what  is  still  more  important,  Chi- 
cago’s superlative  advantage  lies  in  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation’s  chief  productive  area;  the  area  of  wheat  and  corn,  of  oats  and 
barley;  the  area  of  cattle,  of  produce  generally  and  of  mineral  resources. 

Wealth  and  Population  Follow  Natural  Resources 

It  is  now  an  unanimously  accepted  theory  of  economists  that  in 
the  future,  population  and  wealth  will  follow  natural  resources;  that  is 
to  say,  the  nation  which  has  the  largest  area  and  richest  soil  and  other 
attributes  of  nature,  such  as  minerals,  is  bound  to  be  the  most  populous 
and  the  wealthiest,  and  therefore  the  most  powerful.  And  what  holds 
good  of  a nation  applies  to  that  part  of  the  nation  where  these  riches 
abound. 

This  explains  even  better  than  her  geographical  position  Chicago’s 
wonderful  growth.  Everything  that  the  world  needs  in  grains  and  animal 
products,  in  raw  materials  is  to  be  found  in  Chicago’s  territory;  not  ex- 
cluding coal,  the  output  of  which  in  the  last  twelve  months  was 
100,000,000  tons  valued  at  $160,000,000;  and  including  iron,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc;  the  first  named  alone  totaling,  from  January  1 to  June  30  of 
this  year,  $350,000,000,  about  80  per  cent  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Hill  railways  region. 


History  Making  Industrial  Plants 


It  was,  therefore,  a matter  of  course  that  the  world’s  greatest  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  should 
construct  its  largest  plant  near  Chicago.  The  mills  at  Gary  are 
acknowledged  by  experts  as  not  only  the  most  extensive  Tut  the  best 
in  general  efficiency.  The  latest  devices  are  to  be  found  there;  machinery 
which  will  produce,  with  less  labor,  25  per  cent  more  in  an  hour  than 
the  same  facilities  at  the  Carnegie  Works  at  Pittsburgh,  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  model  plants  of  the  country.  When  the  Gary  mills  are  in 
full  operation  there  will  have  been  spent  by  the  Steel  Corporation  ap- 
proximately $75,000,000  in  that  town. 

Other  large  companies  are  following  the  Steel  Corporation’s  example 
in  chosing  Chicago  as  a site  for  their  main  plants.  The  American  Loco- 
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motive  Company,  finding  it  necessary  to  be  near  the  country’s  railway 
hub.  is  preparing  to  put  up  its  main  manufactory  here,  planned  to  em- 
ploy at  the  beginning  15,000  men.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has 
planned  to  double  its  capacity,  while  the  Corn  Products  organization  is 
finishing  at  Argo,  just  west  of  Chicago,  works  whose  cost  total  $3,000,000. 
In  addition  to  the  inducements  enumerated,  Chicago  offers  the  vital  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  chief  labor  market  of  the  country. 

Simultaneous  with  the  erection  of  immense  manufactories,  general 
building  operations  are  in  process  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Up  to 
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August  1,  building  in  Chicago  had  increased  34  per  cent  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1908,  which  itself  was  a year  of  fair  activity 
(particularly  in  the  last  half)  notwithstanding  the  financial  crash  of  1907. 
In  this  industry  there  are  several  noteworthy  features,  among  them  the 
new  hotels.  In  course  of  construction  there  are  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
costing  $2,800,000,  and  the  Blackstone  for  which  $1,500,000  was  appro- 
priated. These,  with  the  new  Sherman  House,  for  which  ground  will 
be  broken  shortly,  will  be  unrivalled  in  architectural  beauty  and  luxu- 
riousness. 

Recent  Constrirction  Estimated  at  $200,000,000 

Conspicuous,  also,  are  the  new  city  hall,  the  Chicago  North-Western 
depot  (costing  $4,000,000)  and  the  People’s  Gas  Light  & Coke  Company 
building  for  which  the  stockholders  voted  $2,500,000.  Such  computa- 
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tions,  of  course,  do  not  embrace  the  extension  and  improvements  made 
and  making  by  the  traction  companies,  the  elevated  lines,  and  the  rail- 
way companies.  Within  a year  the  first  named  have  spent  some  $10,- 
000,000  in  improving  their  service,  while  track  elevation,  especially  by 
the  roads  running  into  the  Union  Station,  has  been  at  an  expenditure  of 
about  $9,000,000.  in  short,  the  development  of  Chicago’s  industrial  re- 
sources in  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  extraordinary;  but  the  in- 
dustrial zone  of  the  city  has  become  so  large  that  it  is  only  in  localities 
where  new  industries  have  been  concentrated,  owing  to  unusual  trans- 
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portation  facilities,  or  other  features,  that  are  attractive  to  manufacturers, 
that  accurate  estimates  are  possible.  But  it  is  no  doubt  underestimating 
figures  to  say  that  within  the  time  mentioned,  fully  $200,000,000  have  been 
invested  in  new  industrial  enterprises,  or  in  the  enlargement  of  those 
already  located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  city.  The  next  twelve  months 
promise  to  exceed  this  figure. 

Central  Wool  Market 

A relatively  fresh  enterprise  has  been  a wool  warehouse,  an  important 
undertaking  of  which  ranchmen  are  stockholders.  These  wool  growers 
have  agreed  to  market  their  commodity  here;  or  at  least,  account  to 
this  warehouse  association  for  the  commission  upon  it;  which  means 
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that  eventually  Chicago  is  to  be  the  leading  market  for  home  grown 
wools.  The  railroads  are  helping  the  enterprise  in  the  way  of  making 
rates  and  in  the  routing  of  the  staples.  Wool  has  been  high  and  buyers 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  buying  on  the  backs  of  sheepi  but  even 
in  these  circumstances  they  have  paid  their  commission  to  the  ware- 
house association. 

Mercantile  lines  as  a whole  have  done  very  well.  The  clothing 
industry,  for  instance,  employs  fully  100  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 

Chicago  continues  to  grow  as  the  great  and  leading  market  of  the 
country  in  the  manufacture  of  the  leading  grades  of  clothing,  and  to 
quote  an  authority,  “is  in  a thoroughly  sound,  prosperous  and  hopeful 
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state.”  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  this  branch  of  business  are  now 
as  high  as  before  the  panic,  with  prices  rising;  notably  wool.  Cotton 
goods  have  not  yet  reached  the  high  level  they  attained  in  1907,  but 
Secretary  Wilson’s  latest  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  will  probably 
make  for  a higher  level. 

The  settlement  of  the  tariff  question,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants, 
will  stimulate  trade  to  a record  degree,  including  boots  and  shoes,  a 
business  which  has  been  markedly  affected  by  the  debates  in  Congress; 
hence  the  sales  of  the  first  six  months  of  1909  were  disappointing. 
Shipments  showed  some  gain — about  10  per  cent — but  this  was  below 
expectations.  The  raw  material,  hides,  advanced  25  to  30  per  cent.  The 
outlook  for  lower  prices  on  shoes  is  not  promising,  and  orders  since 
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August  1 indicate  unusually  large  consignments  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
There  are  indications  that  several  large  shoe  manufacturing  and  jobbing 
houses  will  start  in  Chicago  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  stock  yards  business  is  flourishing.  The  receipts  of  cattle 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  aggregated  about  16,000,000  head 
valued  at  $315,000,000.  On  South  Water  street  and  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  district  trade  is  reported  as  excellent.  Everywhere  labor 
is  fully  employed.  In  some  places  there  is  a scarcity  of  labor,  especially 
among  the  lower  grade  of  railway  employes. 


Moving  Administrative  Offices  to  Chicago 

In  this  connection  certain  railroads  that  have  their  head  offices  in 
other  cities  are  seriously  considering  the  idea  of  making  their  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  Erie,  for  instance,  has  decided  to  do  this, 
transferring  from  New  York.  The  reorganized  Chicago  Great  Western 
will  probably  have  headquarters  here.  Practically  all  of  the  western 
trunk  lines  have  their  home  here,  but  as  the  eastern  roads  originated, 
as  a rule,  in  the  east,  they  naturally  directed  affairs  from  New  York 
or  adjacent  cities.  Now,  however,  the  east  as  well  as  the.  west  is  likely 
to  locate  here  on  the  practical  principle  that  the  chief  officers  should 
be  where  most  of  the  traffic  originates. 

Record  Banking  Figures 

With  this  shift  in  position,  Chicago  as  a money  market  is  destined  to 
expand.  Railways  are  heavy  depositors  as  well  as  borrowers.  As  it 
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is,  Chicago  holds  a safe  second  place  in  monetary  importance.  What 
this  means  will  be  better  appreciated  by  reverting  to,  say  1890,  when  the 
total  deposits  of  the  national  banks  were  $94,470,800.  A year  later  (1891) 
the  state  banks  reported  deposit  totals  of  $44,442,099.  Contrast  these 
figures  with  those  reported  in  June  of  the  current  year  when  national 
bank  deposits  were  $402,351,467  and  the  state  $400,661,234,  or  a total 
of  $806,012,701;  with  total  loans  and  discounts  of  $505,568,750  and  cash 
reserves  of  $291,301,340.  Again,  clearings  are  increasing  by  leaps  and 


bounds.  Taking  the  totals  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30.  the  Chi- 
cago Clearing  House  Asociation  will  show  on  December  31,  clearings  of 
$13,567,636,988—not  allowing  for  the  better  business  which  is  already 
operant  for  the  last  six  months  of  a recuperating  period. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  these  clearings  the 
immense  transactions  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  dealings 
on  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  are  not  included.  New  York’s^clearings 
embrace  the  huge  dealings  on  its  bourse  where  an  average  of  very 
nearly  1,000,000  shares  a day  are  handled  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the 
bonds  which  change  hands  in  the  same  place.  If  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House  were  to  include  this  business,  its  clearings  would  be  swollen 
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by  approximately  one-third.  Purely  commercial  transactions  only  are 
embraced  in  Chicago’s  computation,  which  makes  the  contrast  to  New 
York’s  figures  much  less  unfavorable. 

Growth  in  Banking  Natural  Outcome 

This  great  expansion  in  general  trade  has  necessitated  increased 
banking  facilities;  not  necessarily  in  the  way  of  more  banks  but  of 
larger  banks;  and  that  requirement  is  being  met  by  the  consolidation  of 
national  as  well  as  state  banks;  or,  more  exactly,  the  merger  of  national 
banks  and  of  state  banks  with  national.  Thus,  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  Commercial  National  and  the  Bankers’  National  have  de- 
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cided  upon  a partnership.  The  Continental  National  and  the  Amer- 
ican Trust  & Savings  Bank  have  voted  to  consolidate  their  inter- 
ests, while,  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois  enhanced  its  posi- 
tion by  taking  over  the  Royal  Trust  Company,  as  the  American  Trust 
had  previously  by  the  absorption  of  the  Mutual  Bank. 

These  unifications  enable  Chicago  bankers  to  compete  more  equally 
with  New  York;  and,  indeed,  the  competition  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  less  of  a struggle  for  Chicago.  It  is  no  longer  a question — as 
it  used  to  be  not  much  more  than  a decade  ago — of  depending  upon 
Gotham  for  money  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  specifically  the  crop 
moving  time,  but  of  offering  accommodations  to  certain  sections  of  the 
country  which  the  east  had  regarded  as  its  own. 

Today  Chicago  is  financial  headquarters  for  not  only  the  west, 
but  the  south  and  part  of  the.  commonwealth  to  tft^  Pennsylvania  border. 
Grains  are  moved  by  the  Chicago  banks.  A large  part  of  the  cottofi 
crop  is  transported  with  Chicago  money,  an  outcome  which  was  inevita- 
ble considering  the  city’s  position  in  the  heart  of  the  country’s  produc- 
ing field  and  its  population  of  2,540,896. 

City’s  Administration — Per  Capita  Debt. 

The  city  itself  in  the  two  last  years  has  been  exceptionally  well 
administered  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  municipal 
debt  per  capita  of  the  largest  twelve  cities  in  the  country  it  is  found  that 
Chicago’s  is  the  smallest  with  $8.73  per  capita  which  compares  with 
$156  for  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  $53.40  for  Philadelphia,  $122.01 
for  Boston  and  $26.48  f®r  St.  Louis.  And  Chicago’s  indebtedness  per 
capita  has  increased  only  $1.00  in  ten  years.  The  net  debt  amounts  to 
$24,844,400  against  $672,019,244  of  New  York,  $79,635,020  of  Philadelphia, 
$74,099,388  of  Boston,  and  $19,966,000  of  St.  Louis. 

In  a banking  way,  Chicago  inaugurates  a particular  technical  ad- 
vantage; or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  a specific  safeguard.  The 
clearing  house  association  three  years  ago  decided  to  appoint  a bank 
examiner  of  its  own.  Not  content  with  the  thorough  examinations 
made  by  the  national  and  state  examiners  it  was  voted  to  make  a cer- 
tainty doubly  sure  by  having  an  examiner  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  clearing  house  association.  This  expert  confines  his  attention  to  the 
local  banks,  and  reports  regularly  to  the  clearing  house.  Any  unsatis- 
factory condition  reported  must  be  immediately  rectified  no  matter 
what  the  bank.  This  examination  of  banks  by  banks  is  eminently  satis- 
factory not  only  to  the  banking  community  but  has  made  the  work  of 
national  and  state  examiners  much  easier,  an  example  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  western  cities. 


Summary  by  Sections 


General  Business  Conditions  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern, 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States 

New  England  and  Eastern  States 

Gearing  Up  Disused  Machinery — Metal  Manufacturers 
Approaching  1907  Basis — Newer  Industries 
Multiplying  Capacity 


The  New  England  and  Eastern  states  are  swinging  rapidly  to  the 
limit  of  manufacturing  capacity  and  trade  activity.  Stimulated  by  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  crops  in  the  agricultural  region,  the  factories 
and  mills,  impelled  by  the  growing  buying  power  of  the  country,  are 
reopening  their  idle  departments  and  gearing  up  disused  machinery. 
This  section  represents  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  country  and 
in  it  as  a whole  the  recovery  from  depression  should  be  first  manifest, 
as  the  jobber  and  wholesaler,  reflecting  back  the  orders  of  the  retailer, 
passes  on  the  orders  to  the  producer.  So  varied  is  the  character  of  the 
manufacturing  in  this  section  that  no  one  thing  stands  out  in  prominence 
— the  textile  industry,  shoe  making,  garment  making,  iron,  steel,  ma- 
chinery, brass  construction  in  every  form,  have  their  largest  centers  in 
the  east. 

Textile  Industry  Exceedingly  Busy 

The  interests  that  are  closest  to  the  individual  demand  of  the  peo- 
ple are  running  close  to  previous  high  volume  of  production.  The  textile 
plants  have  been  exceedingly  busy  all  the  spring  and  over  time  is  being 
made  in  mid  summer  in  many  plants.  The  woollen  mills,  early  to  fore- 
cast the  crop  results,  finding  orders  for  late  delivery  far  above  last  year, 
were  clattering  with  the  pressure  of  demand  before  most  other  trades 
had  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  awakening  of  normal  conditions.  The 
demand  for  raw  material  lifted  prices  to  the  old  record,  and  the  finished 
product  has  already  overcome  the  depressive  period  level  and  mounted 
to  the  higher  levels  that  attend  a vigorous  absorption.  Cotton  mills 


fortified  with  cheap  cotton  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  have 
felt  the  pressure  for  goods  required  for  immediate  consumption  and  de- 
mand in  expectancy  of  higher  values,  and  they  have  been  running  at 
full  headway.  Prices  have  not  responded  to  the  speculative  level  of 
the  staple,  but  are  at  a comfortable  profit  over  the  price  paid  for  the 
bulk  of  the  raw  material.  The  corollary  of  this  mill  activity  is  naturally 
found  in  the  dry  goods  and  garment  trades.  The  distributers  of  textile 
goods  forecast  an  unprecedented  trade,  as  the  consumer,  who  has  bought 
sparingly  during  the  depression,  is  a vigorous  buyer  on  return  of  good 
income. 

The  iron  and  steel,  the  brass,  and  the  copper  plants  are  back  to  the 
high  velocity  of  1907,  or  preparing  for  it.  There  is  a hesitancy  in  the 
locomotive  and  car  building  plants,  but  the  repetition  of  the  heavy  order 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  equipment  is  expected  from  half  a 
dozen  other  great  railroad  plants,  and  this,  the  last  of  the  big  con- 
structors to  go  down  with  depression,  will  fall  in  line  with  expansion. 
The  brass  founders  are  being  stimulated  and  they  in  turn  are  seeking 
copper,  and  moving  into  action  the  line  of  institutions  that  depend  upon 
them.  The  machine  plants  are  still  below  normal,  and  awaiting  business 
to  overtake  idle  capacity  when  repairing,  renewals,  replacement  and  in- 
creased capacity  will  draw  them,  the  last  of  the  manufacturing  interests, 
into  the  vortex  of  another  terrific  trade  movement. 

Shoe  Factories  Daily  Employing  More  Help 

Shoe  making  hesitated  somewhat  during  the  tariff  discussion,  but 
not  markedly,  the  retailer  over  the  country  had  reached  a point  where 
his  purchases  were  merely  a matter  of  hand-to-mouth  supply,  and 
kept  the  plants  pretty  busy;  the  reduction  of  the  schedules  on  the  foreign 
shoe  does  not  touch  the  American  to  any  extent,  for  the  raw  material 
gives  little  advantage  anywhere,  as  shown  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
price  abroad  at  once  to  the  reduction  in  hide  duties,  and  this  great  in- 
dustry in  the  east  is  weekly  adding  to  the  roll  of  employes  and  will 
shortly  reach  the  employment  capacity  of  eighteen  months  ago. 

Some  of  the  special  industries,  and  those  concerned  with  the  newer 
lines  of  production  are  multiplying  capacity  and  displaying  feverish 
activity.  The  automobile  output  is  characteristic,  and  the  plants  are 
unable  to  supply  the  voracious  demand  even  on  forward  orders.  New 
concerns  find  their  goods  selling  as  well  as  the  older  establishments 
for  it  is  as  much  a matter  of  delivery,  as  choice  of  construction,  in  the 
purchase  of  machines.  The  cotton  machinery  shops  are  exceedingly 
busy,  as  new  mills  are  being  established  in  as  large  number  in  the  south 
as  at  any  time  in  the  previous  period  of  prosperity.  These  new  mills 
are  taking  the  best  equipment  obtainable.  There  is  an  increase  of  orders 
to  the  same  constructors  from  the  woolen  interests.  Development  of 
silk  weaving  has  maintained  a steady  demand  upon  the  machinery  men 
during  the  depression.  Manufacturers  of  farming  implements,  while  not 
numerous  in  the  east,  report  a normal  trade  this  spring  and  a good  de- 


mand  for  the  lighter  class  of  implements  in  which  these  manufacturers 
specialize. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  trade  is  an  important  feature  over  the  entire 
section,  cigars  being  manufactured  more  largely  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Connecticut  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  diminished 
old  stocks  are  being  replaced  and  the  consumption  largely  increased. 
The  wage  question  has  not  bothered  manufacturers,  as  the  highly  organ- 
ized trade  has  maintained  its  rates.  The  grower  of  cigar  leaf  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  is  entering  upon  a fairly  good  season  though 
the  plants  are  late,  but  the  revival  of  the  trade  promises  a better  return 
to  the  planter  than  a year  ago. 

Nearing*  Season  of  Full  Employment 

Agriculturally  the  east  is  not  as  important  as  the  west  as  it  does 
not  grow  its  consumption  of  the  cereals,  but  aside  from  the  important 
food  stuffs  the  great  bulk  of  the  garden  foods  are  raised.  This  year 
the  production  of  the  garden  was  excellent  and  prices  well  maintained. 
Fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  country, 
is  fairly  good,  much  better  than  last  year.  The  east  raises  most  of  its 
hay  supply  and  this  has  been  of  good  quantity  and  quality.  The  corn 
acreage  is  greatest  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  states  having  but  little 
part  in  its  production  outside  of  the  table  varieties.  Wheat  is  an  impor- 
tant crop  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  all  the  states  raise  some, 
all  of  which  is  taken  by  local  grist  mills  and  sold  in  the  nearby  cities, 
and  the  out  turn  this  year  was  above  the  country’s  average  per  acre. 

Packing  of  sea  foods  was  less  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  there 
has  been  a large  accumulation  of  stocks,  and  this  industry  is  expected 
to  show  revival  the  coming  season. 

As  a unit  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  a normally  well  employed  people  and  a fair  return  to  labor 
and  capital. 


Middle  West 

Rapid  Recuperation  in  Every  Avenue  of  Business — 
Farmers  in  Excellent  Condition 

The  Middle  West,  hurt  only  in  spots  by  the  panic  and  its  aftermath, 
has  had  a vigorous  recovery  and  save  in  the  construction  and  repair  depart- 
ments of  the  railroads,  there  is  a rapid  return  in  every  activity  of  busi- 
ness. The  magnificent  crop  yields  have  put  the  farming  and  rural  com- 
munities in  a most  enviable  situation.  The  bumper  wheat  crop  assures 
a large  cash  return,  and  a great  portion  was  sold  or  contracted  at  the 
beginning  of  harvest  at  the  fancy  prices  then  prevailing.  The  farming 
community  is  well  fixed  and  will  be  slow  to  market  the  wheat  remaining, 
except  at  fair  compensation.  The  corn  crop  gives  the  big  belt,  which 
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covers  practically  all  of  the  central  section,  a surplus  for  disposal  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  consuming  centers  of  the  west;  it  will  furnish  well 
filled  bins  with  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle,  and  there  will  be  a heavy  out- 
put of  these  products  of  the  farm.  The  big  crop  will  raise  the  standard 
of  hog  and  cattle  weight  to  the  betterment  of  the  packing  industry  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  consuming  world.  The  wealth  that  flows  from 
a big  corn  crop  was  only  appreciated  and  defined  in  the  past  two  years, 
when  hogs  and  cattle  fell  off  in  numbers  and  weight,  and  prices  of  the 
meats  soared  to  extreme  heights.  The  oats  crop  has  been  generous  and 
the  forage  harvests  immense.  The  fruits  of  the  soil  have  seldom  been 
better  in  this  section. 

Rural  Communities  Suffered  Little 

The  rural  communities  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
great  agricultural  region  suffered  little  from  the  depiession.  The  let- 
down in  trade  was  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  sections,  and  these 
are  now  going  forward  under  full  headway  and  rising  to  the  limit  of 
productivity.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  which  has  been  drifting  westward, 
because  the  ore  supply  and  much  of  the  larger  consumption  is  in  the 
west  and  far  west,  is  back  to  a full  volume.  The  furnace  capacity  of 
the  country  on  August  1 was  within  10  per  cent  of  the  record  of  1907 
and  equal  to  the  output  of  October  of  that  year.  The  steel  plants  in  the 
Chicago  district,  almost  rivaling  Pittsburg,  are  busy;  the  minor  plants 
are  teeming  with  work.  Only  car  building  has  been  lagging  and  the 
past  week  has  been  notable  for  the  heavy  orders  received  by  builders 
and  the  call  to  workmen  has  gone  out;  they  will  be  under  normal  condi- 
tions within  the  next  three  months.  The  construction  departments  of 
the  railroads  will  rush  needed  work  before  the  winter  and  the  spring 
will  find  the  full  complement  of  employes  in  this  line  engaged. 

The  great  wood-working  establishments  have  been  running  at  nearly 
full  pressure,  under  orders  created  by  the  immense  business  in  building. 
Furniture  mills  in  the  Wisconsin-Michigan-Chicago  district  were  barely 
affected,  and  though  supplies  increased  somewhat  they  are  now  working 
down.  The  great  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  concerns  were 
carrying  a surplus  stock  that  has  gone  into  use  by  the  large  harvests, 
and  replenishment  of  the  stock  for  another  season  is  under  way. 

The  cities  of  this  section  are  all  in  a highly  prosperous  condition, 
with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  building  in  progress.  Bankers  in  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  pronounce  conditions  absolutely  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
St.  Louis  the  demand  for  building  material  is  far  above  last  year  and 
slightly  above  that  of  1907.  The  shoe  industry,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  activities  of  St.  Louis,  is  showing  considerable  expansion. 
The  shoe  shipments  for  June,  1909,  were  one  million  dollars  in  excess 
of  those  of  June,  1908.  A new  interurban  railway  bridge,  is  being  con- 
structed across  the  Mississippi,  which  will  enable  the  McKinley  system 


of  Illinois  to  have  direct  access  to  the  city,  and  great  benefits  are  antici- 
pated by  the  retail  trade.  A new  municipal  free  bridge  is  also  under  way 
and  still  another  proposed  at  South  St.  Louis. 

Goal  Mines  Reopened  With  Heavy  Orders 

Coal  mining  was  reopened  early  in  the  summer  by  the  increase  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  and  this  has  been  intensified  by  the  heavy 
orders  for  winter  fuel  that  have  followed  the  coming  of  the  great  har- 
vests. The  product  of  the  west  is  sold  largely  for  domestic  consumption 
and  this  demand  is  not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations. 

Zinc  and  lead  mining  has  been  restored  by  the  settlement  of  the 
tariff  issue  and  by  the  large  consumptive  demands.  There. is  very  little 
halting  in  the  middle  west  in  any  line.  St.  Louis  which  had  probably 
suffered  most  from  the  panic,  by  the  closing  down  of  many  special 
industries,  has  shown  a quick  revival. 

Wholesale  and  jobbing  traders  in  every  line,  from  groceries  to  dry 
goods,  report  splendid  business;  country  and  retail  merchants  abandon- 
ing the  conservatism  that  held  down  stocks  to  actual  needs  are  placing 
large  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 

The  movement  of  grain  is  well  under  way  in  the  southern  section; 
the  northern  section  is  now  harvesting  its  bumper  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats,  and  th'e  movement  there,  which  is  always  greater  early  in  the 
season  than  in  the  winter  wheat  section,  will  be  heavy  by  September  1. 

Railroads  will  be  taxed  to  their  limit  with  the  fall  coal  hauling  and 
grain  business,  and  the  remarkable  gains  of  the  past  seven  months  will 
be  exceeded  by  the  carriers,  and  the  volume  of  business  will  be  as  heavy 
as  in  the  fall  of  1907. 


The  South 

Mixed  Sentiment  on  Cotton  — Trade  Awaiting  Crop 

Results 

Cotton  dominates  the  south,  and  the  present  season  has  been  strewn 
with  doubts  and  the  future  obscured  by  darkened  shadows.  The  heavy 
xainfalls  of  the  early  summer,  the  belated  spring,  retarded  the  seasonable 
setting  out  of  the  cotton,  and  when  it  did  emerge  from  the  ground  it 
was  beset  with  intermittent  rains  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  with 
dry  weather  west.  The  boll  weevil,  that  insidious  destructor  for  which 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  found,  having  crossed  the  father  of  waters 
on  its  journey  over  the  belt,  had  left  a devastation  in  its  rear  in  other 
seasons,  that  this  year  forced  the  abandonment  of  a large  acreage  in  the 
affected  section,  though  this  abandonment  went  into  other  crops.  The 
progress  of  cotton  has  been  provokingly  small,  and  the  condition  ascer- 
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tained  each  month  by  the  agricultural  department  shows  an  average 
below  the  corresponding  seasons  of  other  years.  There  is  time  yet  to 
make  a big  cotton  crop,  the  optimists  hope  for  an  average  yield,  the 
pessimist  can  see  little  hope  of  regaining  lost  ground. 

With  its  great  staple  unpromising,  the  business  of  the  south  is 
marking  time  and  watching  eagerly  for  every  sign  of  the  outcome.  Until 
there  is  a definite  idea  of  the  size  of  the  crop,  or  rather  a knowledge 
that  it  will  not  be  a disastrous  yield,  the  southern  business  situation  will 
not  shake  off  its  lethargy.  The  economic  theory  that  high  prices  which 
will  prevail  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  bales,  does  not  give 
encouragement  to  the  local  industries  that  depend  upon  bales  and  vol- 
ume to  make  traffic,  to  give  employment  in  ginnery,  crusher,  compress, 
and  the  business  interests  that  line  up  behind  these  adjuncts  of  the 
cotton  crop. 

Lumber,  Iron  and  Coal — Cotton  Mills 

Outside  of  the  cotton  circle  the  south  has  been  helped  by  the  sum- 
mer’s stimulation,  the  great  forests  of  long  leaf  and  short  leaf  yellow 
pine  are  a contributor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  section  and  the  movement 
of  the  timber  to  market  is  getting  under  way  and  a normal  volume  of 
cutting  and  sawing  is  assured  before  the  year  is  out. 

The  iron  and  steel  districts  of  this  section  are  back  to  the  normal 
and  anticipating  another  record  revival.  Coal  trade  has  been  slow,  but 
it  has  been  awakened  by  the  reopening  of  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  and 
the  miners  are  finding  full  time  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  Cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  continues  to  advance,  and  the  south  yet  hopes  to 
see  her  cotton  converted  into  cloth  in  proximity  to  the  field.  Labor 
is  cheaper  than  in  the  north,  which  has  given  the  advantage  over  small 
mills  in  the  north,  but  the  industry  has  not  yet  reached  a place  of 
rivalry  with  New  England.  However,  it  is  a growing  one  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  mills  in  almost  every  little  town  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
watched  by  the  smaller  places  in  other  states  and  there  will  be  a big 
mill  building  movement  all  over  the  south  the  coming  year.  The  good 
returns  to  the  planter  from  his  cotton  and  seed  are  fast  putting  him  on 
the  plane  of  the  northern  and  western  agriculturist  and  as  an  investor 
his  preference  is  naturally  for  a mill  in  which  to  spin  his  fleecy  product. 

The  tobacco  growing  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  is  world  famed,  and  the  promise  this  year  is  for  good  crops. 
The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  grower  seems  assured  of  a better  price 
than  other  years  and  the  conflict  between  the  buying  and  selling  interests 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ended. 

Diversified  Agriculture 

The  magnificent  state  of  Texas  is  so  great  in  its  area  that  it,  to  be 
adequately  treated,  should  be  written  up  in  several  divisions.  The  crop 
is  uneven,  and  on  the  whole  the  state  has  had  an  off  year  in  its  yield 
of  agricultural  products.  The  cities  are,  however,  very  prosperous,  last 
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year’s  great  crop  of  corn,  cotton  and  small  grains  having  given  business 
a tremendous  impetus.  The  northwestern  section  of  the  state  has  had 
a great  influx  of  settlers  who  have  turned  ranch  lands  into  farms.  On 
account  of  lack  of  moisture  crops  in  this  region  are  light  this  year. 

The  south  is  becoming  a more  important  agricultural  region  and 
each  year  its  crops  are  being  more  diversified.  This  year  it  has  a corn 
acreage  of  an  average  of  15  per  cent  higher  than  former  years,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  making  the  high  general  average.  The  crop  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  good;  west  it  has  been  hurt  by  drought.  The 
wheat  yield  was  fair,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  losing  much  by  harvest 
rains.  The  early  vegetable  production  was  under  normal  on  account  of 
the  late  season.  As  a unit  the  south  has  not  shared  in  the  recovery  of 
the  country  and  must  wait  on  the  actual  cotton  results  for  its  impulse. 


Mountain  States 

Irrigation  and  Dry  Farming  Adding  to  Nations 
Wealth — Fruit  Growing 

The  great  west,  the  states  of  the  upper  plateaus  and  mountains,  not 
so  dense  in  population  as  the  eastward  ones,  are  more  diversified  in 
their  products,  and  the  revivifying  spirit  has  been  strongly  working  with 
them.  The  building  of  new  railroads  has  been  chiefly  in  this  section  and 
the  past  year  the  work  of  extending  the  St.  Paul  to  the  coast  has  been 
about  completed  through  them;  there  has  been  a large  building  of  feeder 
lines  of  half  a dozen  important  transcontinental  systems.  The  Burling- 
ton system  has  let  the  contract  for  about  300  miles  of  construction  in 
Wyoming,  connecting  its  Big  Horn  branch  with  its  main  line  in  Ne- 
braska. This  work  is*  opening  new  territory  which  has  been  eagerly 
settled  by  the  people  of  the  older  communities.  The  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  productivity  in  this  region  is  the  story  of  the  region  farther 
east,  which,  now  bearing  immense  crops,  was  but  a generation  ago 
regarded  as  a desert  and  a decade  ago  as  an  arid  country. 

A Great  Fruit  Section — Smudge  Pots 

The  potato  yield  of  the  mountain  states  is  10  per  cent  of  the  entinj 
country,  more  than  all  of  New  England  with  a few  middle  states  thrown 
in.  The  fruits  are  famous,  the  melons  country  wide  in  their  demand. 
The  belt  of  arid  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from 
Mexico  to  Canada  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  irrigated  seems  likely 
to  be  set  out  in  orchards.  The  most  extensive  projects  of  this  char- 
acter are  in  Idaho,  where  great  success  has  attended  them.  The  finest 
orchards  in  the  country  are  now  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  north- 
west and  their  fruit  commands  the  highest  price  in  eastern  and  foreign 
markets.  The  most  scientific  culture  of  the  apple  has  been  developed 
fhere,  and  a wonderful  wealth-producing  industry  has  grown  up  upon 
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land  that  was  covered  with  worthless  sage  brush.  This  region  has  been 
receiving  a heavy  immigration,  a remarkable  rise  in  lands  has  occurred, 
its  cities  are  very  prosperous  and  nothing  has  been  known  of  hard  times. 

The  report  from  agricultural  Colorado  is  most  enthusiastic.  The 
sugar  beet  crop  is  immense  and  its  estimated  value  $25,000,000.  All  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  which  depends  upon  the  natural  rain- 
fall, has  had  a bountiful  crop.  The  yield  of  orchards  in  this  state  is 
proving  extremely  satisfactory  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion district  alone  will  ship  3,000  carloads  of  fruit  this  season. 

We  quote  from  a correspondent  in  a leading  Colorado  city: 

“The  fruit  section  of  our  state  gives  promise  of  a banner  crop.  We 
had  late  frosts,  the  same  as  the  last  two  years,  when  nearly  the  whole 
fruit  crop  was  killed;  but  this  year  the  fruit  raisers  were  fully  prepared  by 
having  smudge  pots  in  their  orchards  and  when  the  thermometer  fell 
to  24  degrees  over  60,000  smudge  pots  were  lighted  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion district  alone,  saving  the  fruit  crop.” 

In  this  section  more  hay  than  consumed  at  home  is  raised  and  the 
east  gets  some  of  its  supply  from  this  region.  To  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction, the  old  wealth  continues  to  come  from  the  soil.  Silver  mining 
has  been  again  lifted  to  a profitable  point  and  the  gold  production  is 
maintaining  an  even  level.  In  the  southern  section  the  irrigation  areas 
are  increasing  and  the  rich  copper  mines  are  making  wonderful  returns. 
Coal  output  is  steadily  gaining  and  meeting  competition  eastward,  while 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  Pueblo  district  has  been  returned  to  a 
better  basis.  The  far  west,  the  mountain  region,  is  not  only  prosperous, 
but  growing  in  importance  as  a contributor  to  the  national  wealth  in 
its  soil,  as  it  has,  for  half  a century,  contributed  from  its  mines. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  mountain  states  is  given  to  grazing  and 
irrigation,  and  the  cattlemen  are  finding  good  inquiry  for  feeding  stock 
this  fall.  The  sheep  industry  has  been  helped  by  the  high  price  of  wool, 
and  the  development  of  the  flocks  is  up  to  their  reproductivity.  The 
copper  region  of  Montana  is  now  working  at  full  time  with  output  up 
to  old  records  and  prices  ascending.  The  irrigation  areas  are  producing 
wonderful  returns  in  fruits  and  cereals  and  vegetables  that  command  a 
premium  in  the  eastern  markets.  The  amount  of  good  tillable  lands 
all  over  the  region,  north  and  middle,  is  increasing  every  year  as  the 
area  of  cultivation  pushes  westward  and  influences  the  climate  and  soil 
productivity  by  conservation  of  the  rainfall  in  the  mellow  earth. 

A report  from  Billings  says: 

“The  crops  in  what  is  known  as  the  semi-arid  or  dry  farming  dis- 
tricts are  looking  splendid.  Winter  wheat  raised  here  without  irrigation 
will  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
The  grazing  country,  with  bountiful  rains,  furnishes  a good  range  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  number  of  these  animals  is  increasing.  On 
an  average  the  price  paid  for  wool  was  about  23 y2  cents  per  pound  this 
year.  The  price  of  sheep  seems  to  be  continually  on  the  rise.  The 
emigration  to  this  country  during  the  next  year  or  two  promises  to  put 
a large  part  of  the  land  not  now  occupied  into  the  hand^  of  the  hus- 
bandmen.” 


Sheep  and  Wool  Profitable 

Another  from  Cheyenne  says: 

“The  heavy  falls  of  snow  last  winter  and  bountiful  rains  in  the 
spring  resulted  in  excellent  crops  of  forage  and  cereals.  With  the 
assured  retention  of  the  duty  on  wool,  sheepmen  are  bound  to  prosper 
and  the  sheep  and  wool  industries  are  among  the  leading  ones  of  this 
state.” 

The  middle  mountain  section  is  quite  an  important  farming  region 
and  fruit  culture  in  the  valleys  and  vegetable  rearing  on  the  sunny 
slopes  has  built  up  an  immense  agriculture  trade.  This  year  these  moun- 
tain states  will  raise  20,000,000  bu  of  spring  and  10,000,000  bu  of  winter 
wheat,  or  as  much  as  some  of  the  important  wheat  states  of  the  eastern 
section  belt.  The  barley  crop  will  be  10,000,000  bu,  oats  35,000,000  bu,  rye 
3,000,000  bu,  or  a total  cereal  yield  of  78,000,000  bu,  and  this  in  a region 
that  is  regarded  as  given  over  to  bunch  grass,  sage  brush  and  cactus. 

Throughout  Nevada  there  is  activity  at  this  time  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  in  all  lines  of  industry  is  most  encouraging.  Good 
prices  prevail  and  there  is  employment  for  all  available  labor  at  satis- 
factory wages. 

As  a good  illustration  of  conditions  in  that  state  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a reply  to  our  inquiries: 

“The  crop  conditions  in  this  section  are  quite  favorable.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  the  main  crop  here,  and  the  prices  obtained  are  from  $8  to  $12  per 
ton.  The  prospects  are  that  these  prices  will  be  maintained  this  year. 
Business  in  general  is  greatly  improved  and  we  anticipate  that  within 
the  next  year  business  will  be  very  much  better  than  it  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years.  _ All  products  of  this  state  and  vicinity  have  been 
bringing  excellent  prices  since  the  spring  of  1908.” 

Drought  in  New  Mexico 

The  report  from  New  Mexico  is  unsatisfactory.  A prolonged 
drought  extending  over  the  entire  year  to  July  23  worked  great  injury 
to  the  cattle  and  sheep  industries.  The  lamb  crop  is  said  to  have  been 
not  over  25  per  cent  of  normal  and  that  of  calves  50  per  cent,  and  there 
will  probably  no-t  be  as  many  cattle  and  sheep  in  that  section  in  the 
winter  of  1909-10  as  there  were  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1908-09.  A 
late  frost  also  did  much  harm  to  the  alfalfa  and  fruit  crops,  but  the  high 
prices  prevailing  for  all  the  state’s  products  makes  everybody  hopeful 
for  the  future. 
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Pacific  States 

Returning  Wave  of  Prosperity  — Choicest  American 
Cereal  Production  — Priceless  Orchards 

On  the  western  coast  the  people  are  finding  recovery  under  way. 
The  immense  loss  by  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  had  not  been  smoothed 
over  when  the  panic  brought  fresh  curtailment  of  business  and  con- 
traction in  development  work.  Dependent  upon  a few  interests  the  coast 
population  feels  quickly  any  interference  with  these  interests.  The  panic 
period  was  followed  by  a dry  summer  that  shortened  materially  the 
wheat  production,  which  is  one  of  the  great  mainstays  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  The  salmon  packing  trade  found  business  reduced  by 
lessened  consumption  in  the  east,  and  the  number  of  tourists  who  add 
materially  to  the  income  of  the  entire  coast  was  limited. 

The  returning  wave  of  prosperity  has  been  lifting  the  level  of 
activity.  The  wheat  harvests  have  been  generous,  not  heavy  in  the 
winter  grain  of  California  and  Oregon,  but  almost  to  the  maximum  in 
the  spring  region  of  Washington.  This  wheat  is  mostly  surplus  and  it 
finds  its  market  in  Asia  and  Liverpool,  being  regarded  as  the  choicest 
of  American  cereal  production.  A crop  of  80,000,000  bu  on  the  coast 
this  year  of  both  wheats  is  a splendid  base  for  expanding  of  local  busi- 
ness and  adding  to  local  wealth. 

California’s  citrus  fruits  are  a source  of  great  wealth  and  the  crop 
contracted  by  excessive  rains  last  winter  is  promising  a great  yield  for 
the  coming  season.  The  vintage  seasons  have  not  been  very  remunera- 
tive, but  restoration  of  conditions  eastward  will  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  wines  and  bring  that  languishing  interest  forward. 

The  great  timber  trade  of  the  north  section  of  the  coast,  hesitating 
during  the  tariff  discussion,  is  assured  of  a good  market  and  a large 
output.  The  mining  interests  have  shown  little  change  during  the 
depressive  period.  Irrigation  schemes  are  helping  the  coast  lands,  and 
the  priceless  orchards  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  promise  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  entire  region  within  a few  years. 
Noticeable  improvement  characterizes  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Crops 


General  Review  by  States  of  the  Condition  of 
All  Crops,  With  Estimated  Yields 


The  Corn  Belt 


Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Kansas 

Illinois 

Estimated  Corn  Crop  370  Million  Bushels — Wheat  Slightly  Better 

Than  Last  Year 

Corn. — The  indications  are  for  a better  crop  than  last  year.  The 
figures  received  by  us  show  an  increase  in  acreage  of  from  8 to  10 
per  cent.  This  would  indicate  a crop  in  the  state  of  about  370  million 
bushels,  a large  increase  over  the  previous  years  and  with  the  exception- 
of  1902  and  1905  is  the  largest  crop  ever  recorded.  Prospects  at  this 
period  were  never  finer,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  records  as  to 
production  will  be  exceeded.  Early  in  the  season  there  was  consid- 
erable damage  to  bottom  land  by  floods  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state;  in  some  counties  half  the  acreage  was  overflowed,  but  the  fine 
showing  of  the  uplands  bids  fair  to  almost  offset  this  damage.  Condi- 
tions in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state  could  scarcely 
be  improved  upon.  A moist  spring  in  some  sections  put  the  crop  back- 
ward, but  the  growth  since  then  has  been  such  that  the  crop  is  at 
normal  now. 

Wheat. — In  the  northern  counties  of  the  state,  where  the  acreage 
is  small,  wheat  appears  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  There  are  some 
heavy  yields  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  but  farther  "south 
the  crop  is  reported  poor  to  good.  Everything  considered,  the  yield 
should  be  slightly  over  that  of  last  year. 

Oats. — A slight  increase  in  the  acreage  for  oats  is  in  evidence,  with 
a very  large  gain  in  yield.  The  quality  is  better  than  last  year.  The 
central  portion  of  the  state  reported  slight  damage  by  rain  and  lodging, 

Note: — After  receiving  the  replies  on  which  estimates  in  our  Summary  to  the  Press 
were  based,  we  learned  from  reliable  sources  that  the  long  continued  hot  weather  and 
extreme  drought  in  portions  of  the  west  and  southwest,  particularly  in  parts  of  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Texas  were  damaging  corn.  The  indications  are  that 
unless  very  favorable  weather  conditions  develop  at  once  the  total  yield  of  this  crop 
will  be  reduced  by  from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  bushels,  or  to  a total  yield  of  from 
2,774,000,000  to  2,824,000,000. 
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and  the  opinion  in  the  northern  counties  appears  to  be  that  while  the 
crop  is  better  than  last  year,  it  is  scarcely  up  to  an  average,  the  best 
yields  being  reported  from  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  state. 

Our  reports  for  rye  and  barley  would  indicate  that  on  substan- 
tially the  same  acreage  a slightly  larger  crop  has  been  harvested.  The 
acreage  in  hay  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  with  about  the  same  yield 
as  last  year. 


Iowa 

All  Crops  Better  than  a Year  Ago — Wet  Weather  Early 
Cuts  Down  Acreage 

Corn. — Condition  of  crop,  generally  good,  according  to  first  reports! 
Some  sections  report  an  increase  in  acreage,  but  this  is  about  counter- 
balanced by  drowning  out  on  low  lands  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
so  that,  taking  the  state  as  a whole,  the  acreage  will  be  but  slightly 
increased.  Both  sections,  however,  report  prospects  of  a better  yield 
than  last  year,  and  figures  compiled  from  estimates  of  our  correspondents 
indicate  a crop  of  over  300  million  bushels,  as  against  287  million  bushels 
in  1908. 

Later  reports  show  that  dry  weather  and  high  temperatures  have 
caused  some  damage  to  the  corn  and  potato  crops  since  the  reports  were 
received  and  the  yield  will  be  reduced  slightly.  Late  pastures  have 
suffered  from  like  cause.  The  area  is  small  and  gains  to  late  corn  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  will  probably  offset  losses. 

Wheat. — Our  reports  show  an  increase'  in  acreage  of  about  10  per 
cent,  with  a slight  increase  in  yield  over  last  year.  The  estimates,  based 
on  our  reports,  indicate  a crop  of  about  8,860,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  8,068,000  bushels  last  year. 

Oats — Oats  is  better  in  quality  than  last  year,  but  some  sections 
report  a poor  stand,  and  rather  thin.  Our  figures  indicate  a total  of 
about  113,000,000  bushels  for  this  season,  while  the  crop  for  last  year 
was  110,444,000. 

Hay  . — The  hay  crop  is  generally  reported  good  in  all  sections. 
Our  figures  would  indicate  a yield  this  year  of  7,164,000  tons,  which  is 
about  700,000  tons  greater  than  the  yield  last  year. 

Barley. — The  barley  crop  will  slightly  exceed  that  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  13,500,000  bushels. 

Rye  . — Rye  is  a relatively  unimportant  crop  in  this  state.  The  acre- 
age is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  yield  somewhat  better. 
The  total  production  will  probably  exceed  last  year’s  crop  of  1,060,000 
bushels.  , 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  reported  in  most  sections  better  than  last 
year. 
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Nebraska 


Hot  Dry  Weather — Corn  Deteriorating 
Wheat  Excellent 

Corn. — Corn  as  reported  at  the  time  correspondents  were  answer- 
ing our  inquiries  was  in  very  good  condition  and  with  favorable  weather 
from  that  time  on  an  estimated  yield  of  40,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  crop  harvested  in  1908  would  not  have  appeared  any  too  large. 

Before  going  to  press  we  received,  on  August  16th,  from  one  of  the 
leading  grain  authorities  of  Nebraska,  the  following: 

“Corn  is  seriously  damaged  in  southern  Nebraska.  Many  stations 
report  crop  already  cut  in  two,  while  several  report  corn  entirely  burnt 
up.  This  continued  heat  is  hurting  corn  everywhere  out  here.” 

In  view  of  this  unfortunate  condition  we  fear  the  final  yield  in 
Nebraska  will  be  disappointing. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  was  considerably  better  than  last  year, 
and  the  grain  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Oats. — Oats  is  also  reported  to  be  a larger  crop  than  in  1908. 

Barley. — Barley  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  our  reports  indicate 
an  increase,  both  in  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  over  last  season. 

Rye — Rye  is  not  very  extensively  grown,  but  the  production  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  1,360,000  bushels. 

The  hay  and  alfalfa  crops  are  reported  to  be  good,  and  pastures 
are  said  to  be  in  good  condition. 


Indiana 

Wheat  Acreage  and  Yield  Smaller — Reduced  by  Dry  Fall  Last  Year 
Prospects  for  Corn  Better 

Wheat. — Commencing  with  a dry  fall  last  year  conditions  have 
interfered  with  the  harvesting  of  a full  crop.  Late  spring  frosts  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  cut  down  the  yield  considerably,  and  rust, 
green  bug  and  scab  made  their  appearance  later  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions.  The  crop  in  a great  many  counties  was  harvested 
under  great  difficulty,  owing  to  excessive  rains,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  quality  will  be  inferior  to  last  year.  The  southwestern 
counties  show  an  improvement  in  yield.  The  acreage  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  with  some  decline  in  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre. 
Uneven  conditions  in  the  different  sections  makes  an  estimate  difficult, 
but  the  yield  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably  less  than  a year  ago. 

Corn. — From  estimates  made  by  our  correspondents  it  would  appear 
that  the  corn  acreage  shows  a uniform  increase  with  a greater  average 
yield  per  acre,  except  in  counties  and  localities  hurt  by  excessive  rain. 
The  plant  was  a little  backward  at  first,  but  at  present  is  much  ahead 
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of  last  year,  and  is  enjoying  almost  perfect  conditions.  We  are  advised 
that  in  many  localities  the  prospect  is  the  best  for  many  years. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  is  expected  to  show  a yield  well  above  the 
ten-year  average,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  last  year. 
There  has  been  a good  increase  in  acreage,  and  a very  large  gain  in 
yield;  also  an  improvement  in  quality.  This  showing  is  made  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  some  counties  the  grain  was  badly  lodged,  and  some 
fields  were  not  harvested. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a decrease  in  the  acreage  of  rye,  and 
some  falling  off  in  yield. 

Ohio 

Acreage  and  Yield  of  Wheat  Less — Damage  in  Western  and  Southern 

Portions  by  Blight 

Wheat. — The  acreage  in  wheat  has  been  greatly  reduced,  having 
been  cut  down  by  the  dry  fall,  which  affected  Indiana  also.  Some  wheat 
land  was  plowed  up  and  put  into  oats  and  corn.  Blight  just  before 
harvest  did  considerable  damage  in  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
One  of  the  central  counties  reports  that  threshing  revealed  a disap- 
pointing yield  of  poorer  quality  than  expected.  The  total  will  undoubt- 
edly be  much  smaller  than  last  year. 

Corn. — The  wet  spring  made  corn  backward,  and  flooded  some  low 
ground.  Fine  weather  during  the  last  month  has  put  the  plant  forward, 
and  prospects  at  present  are  for  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  will  be  a great  deal  larger  than  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  and  should  equal  or  exceed  some  of  the  largest  yields 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Rye  and  Barley  are  not  important  crops.  According  to  our  in- 
formation the  yield  of  rye  will  show  some  increase.  The  yield  of  hay 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  appears  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 


Michigan 

Corn  About  Equal  to  Last  Year — Wheat  Better — 

Sugar  Beets  Important 

Corn. — Our  reports  indicate  a slight  increase  in  acreage  with  yield 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  total  production  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  1908  by  nearly  4 million  bushels. 

Wheat. — This  crop  suffered  some  from  drought  early  in  the  spring, 
but  shows  on  the  whole  a considerable  gain  over  the  crop  of  1908, 
which  amounted  to  15,700,000  bushels. 

Oats,  like  wheat,  suffered  considerable  from  drought  early  in  the 
season,  and  while  there  is  a slight  increase  in  acreage,  the  yield  is 


perhaps  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year.  The  total  production  will  ap- 
proximate about  the  same. 

Rye. — Our  figures  show  a slight  increase  in  acreage,  and  consider- 
able increase  in  yield,  and  would  indicate  a crop  this  season  of  over  six 
million  bushels. 

Barley  is  not  an  important  crop  in  this  state,  there  being  only  about 
2 million  bushels  raised,  and  the  production  will  probably  be  slightly 
above  that  of  last  year. 

Hay. — Reports  from  different  sections  of  the  state  vary  greatly;  some 
sections  reporting  one  of  the  largest  crops  ever  harvested,  while  others 
state  that  the  crop  will  be  light,  and  in  some  cases  even  an  entire 
failure,  owing  to  drought  and  unfavorable  conditions  last  fall. 

Sugar  beets  are  an  important  crop  in  some  counties,  there  being 
sixteen  factories  in  operation  in  the  state,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop 
is  reported  as  being  excellent.  The  net  returns  to  farmers  from  this 
crop  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5 million  dollars. 

Peas  are  an  important  crop  in  some  sections  of  Michigan  and  are 
reported  generally  to  be  in  very  good  condition. 


Wisconsin 

Increase  in  Barley — Good  Hay  Crop — Tobacco  Not  Up 
to  1908 

Corn. — Our  reports  show  an  increase  in  acreage  and  also  prospects 
for  a better  yield  than  in  1908. 

Wheat  is  not  so  extensively  grown  in  Wisconsin  as  in  other  north- 
western states,  but  the  production  this  year  will  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year,  which  was  3,328,000  bushels. 

Oats  is  reported  to  be  more  free  from  rust  than  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  yield  about  5 per  cent  better  than  last  year  on  substan- 
tially the  same  acreage.  The  total  production  is  about  4 million  bushels 
greater  than  in  1908. 

Barley  is  an  important  crop  in  Wisconsin  and  our  figures  show  an 
increase,  both  in  yield  and  acreage,  over  last  season.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  about  27,800,000. 

Rye  is  reported  to  be  better  this  year  than  last,  when  5,225,000 
bushels  were  harvested. 

Potatoes  are  said  to  be  in  fine  condition  and  promise  a better  crop 
than  last  season. 

Hay  has  produced  well,  the  total  crop  being  estimated  at  about 
4,500,000  tons  as  compared  with  3,988,000  in  1908. 

Tobacco. — About  39,500,000  pounds  were  produced  in  this  state  last 
year,  but  this  year’s  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,500,000  pounds 
below  last  season’s  figures,  due  to  backward  spring  and  late  planting. 
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Sugar  Beets. — One  report  states  the  crop  is  looking  fine,  while  an- 
other says  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  stand  has  been  killed  by  black 
rot. 


Kentucky 

Corn  Production  Will  Exceed  1908 — Acreage  and  Condition  of 
Tobacco  Surpass  1908 

Corn — Corn  has  been  suffering  from  excessive  rains,  which  have 
prevented  sufficient  cultivation  for  best  results.  The  acreage  is  re- 
ported greater  than  last  year,  as  also  is  the  estimated  yield,  and  it  is 
believed  the  crop  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  1908. 

Wheat. — The  total  production  will  be  slightly  less  than  last  season, 
neither  the  acreage  nor  the  yield  being  quite  up  to  that  of  1908.  There 
was  considerable  damage  by  rains  while  in  the  shock. 

Oats. — The  oats  crop  was  also  damaged  by  rain  at  harvest  time, 
although  the  acreage  and  yield  are  both  above  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  total  production  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  greater  than  in 
1908. 

Only  a small  amount  of  rye  is  grown,  and  this  year’s  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year’s. 

A much  larger  crop  of  tobacco  was  planted  this  year  than  last, 
and  the  crop  is  generally  reported  in  good  condition,  although,  like 
corn,  it  has  suffered  from  too  much  rain,  which  has  prevented  cultiva- 
tion to  some  extent. 


Missouri 

Promising  Corn  Yield  Reduced  by  Dry  Weather — Wheat  Satisfactory 

Good  Fruit  Crop 

Corn  was  reported  by  correspondents  as  promising  one  of  the  largest 
crops  ever  harvested  in  Missouri,  acreage  about  8 per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  and  we  estimated  the  total  production  would  be  something  like 
50,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1908.  Later  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  continued  hot  dry  weather  is-  injuring  this  crop,  and  that  the  yield 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  indicated  by  first  reports. 

Wheat. — The  yield  of  wheat  is  much  better  than  last  year  on  a 
slightly  decreased  acreage.  The  total  production,  it  is  estimated,  is 
about  7 million  bushels  greater  than  in  1908. 

Oats  was  damaged  some  by  excessive  rains  at  harvest  time,  but 
reports  indicate  that  the  crop  as  a whole  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
by  nearly  4 million  bushels. 

Hay.— -Reports  from  most  sections  indicate  a better  crop  than  last 
year. 


Cowpeas  and  alfalfa  are  also  doing  well. 

The  fruit  crop,  which  is  important  in  some  sections,  is  generally 
reported  better  than  last  year.  Small  fruits  are  said  to  have  done  extra 
well,  while  the  apples  are  about  one-half  crop  in  some  localities. 


Kansas 

Corn  Yield  Somewhat  Reduced  by  Drought — Excellent  Oats  Crop — 
Good  Yield  of  Barley 

Wheat. — The  acreage  of  wheat  this  year  was  practically  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  the  average  yield  was  better,  notwithstanding  damage 
in  some  localities  from  too  much  rain  during  harvest.  Our  figures 
indicate  a crop  of  about  86  million  bushels  as  compared  with  79,282,000 
in  1908.  The  grain  was  generally  reported  to  be  of  fine  quality. 

Corn. — At  the  time  our  information  was  received  the  crop  was  gen- 
erally reported  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  bid  fair  to  be  the  largest 
harvested  since  1902.  There  is  an  increase  in  acreage  of  about  12  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  the  indicated  yield  was  also  greater.  If  the  weather 
had  continued  favorable  the  total  production  ought  to  have  approxi- 
mated over  200,000,000  bushels,  as  against  165,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

Western  Kansas  has  been  without  rain  for  two  weeks  since  our 
reports  were  received,  and  with  abnormally  high  temperatures  the  corn 
prospect  has  been  cut  down  one-third  in  the  state. 

Oats. — Reports  from  some  sections  that  the  oats  crop  was  the 
best  for  several  years,  while  from  other  localities  come  reports  of  dam- 
age from  too  much  moisture.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  good,  and  the 
total  production  is  estimated  to  be  about  30,000,000  bushels. 

Rye  is  not  an  important  crop  in  this  state,  although  both  acreage 
and  yield  are  said  to  be  considerably  increased  over  last  season,  and 
the  total  production  is  estimated  to  be  about  400,000  bushels  greater. 

Barley. — This  cereal  is  grown  more  extensively  in  Kansas  than  rye, 
and  although  the  acreage  is  somewhat  reduced  since  last  year,  the  yield 
is  considerably  heavier,  and  our  figures  show  a total  production  slightly 
in  excess  of  last  season’s,  which  was  4,400,000  bushels. 

Hay  and  Other  Forage  Crops. — The  hay  crop  is  reported  to  be 
good,  as  is  also  alfalfa,  of  which  the  acreage  in  this  state  is  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  Kaffir  corn  is  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  where  grown. 


The  Northwest 


Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota — The  Spring 
Wheat  States  Have  a Large  Crop 


Minnesota 

Good  Gain  in  Wheat  Acreage — Yield  Much  Improved 
Prospect  of  Best  Yield  in  History  of  State 

The  state  as  a whole  reports  some  damage  to  wheat  by  rain  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  in  the  Red  River  Valley  a limited  area  was 
affected.  Marshall  County  had  a cold  dry  spring  with  high  winds,  which 
uncovered  some  seed.  It  is  believed  that  late  seeding  has  been  over- 
come by  favorable  weather  and  soil  conditions.  There  appears  to  be 
some  fear  that  July  rains  reduced  the  vitality  of  the  crop  in  north- 
western Minnesota,  so  that  at  the  present  writing  damage  from  rust  is 
a possibility.  Our  figures  for  acreage  show  a very  good  increase,  with 
a gain  in  yield  of  13  to  14  per  cent,  which  we  believe  will  result  in  a 
crop  of  about  80  million  bushels. 

An  acreage  of  about  1,730,000  in  corn  appears  likely,  and  a gain  in 
yield  of  17  to  18  per  cent.  There  is  some  complaint  of  weeds,  caused 
by  inability  to  cultivate  the  crop,  but  general  weather  conditions  have 
been  extremely  favorable,  and  a bumper  crop  is  anticipated. 

There  is  a large  increase  in  the  yield  of  oats,  with  but  little  damage 
from  rust  reported,  which  is  in  contrast  with  last  year.  The  counties 
making  the  least  favorable  showing  are  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state,  where  there  was  some  damage  from  rain.  As  in  other  states, 
there  is  a great  improvement  in  quality. 

Rye  and  barley  both  show  some  increase  in  acreage,  with  a good 
increase  in  yield,  and  the  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  well  ahead  of  a year 
ago.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  extraordinary  yield,  but  a full 
average  is  in  prospect. 

The  hay  crop  is  much  better  than  last  year,  and  was  saved  in 
very  good  condition.  Potatoes  are  a very  satisfactory  crop,  especially 
in  the  counties  northwest  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where  they 
form  a very  substantial  portion  of  the  total  acreage.  In  this  locality 
yields  of  from  125  to  150  per  cent  of  last  year  are  reported. 
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North  Dakota 


Record-Breaking  Crop  of  Wheat  in  Prospect — Estimated  at 
90,000,000  Bushels 

The  crop  this  year  is  showing  an  extraordinarily  even  growth,  with 
very  slight  damage  from  any  of  its  enemies,  or  from  high  water  or 
hailstorms.  Black  rust,  which  has  appeared  in  some  localities,  has  not 
met  wdth  weather  favorable  to  its  spread.  Our  figures  show  a gain  in 
acreage  to  about  0,490,000  acres,  with  an  increase  in  yield  of  about  20 
per  cent,  and  we  predict  a total  of  about  90,000,000  bushels.  This  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  largest  previous  year,  1906,  when  77,000,000  bushels 
were  produced.  Almost  without  exception  the  newer  counties  of  the 
state  show  an  increase  in  yield  of  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  counties 
where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  are  doing  almost  as  well.  There 
has  been  some  damage  in  the  Red  River  Valley  from  excessive  moisture, 
and  the  east-central  portion  due  to  the  extreme  heat  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  July. 

A large  increase  in  the  acreage  and  yield  of  oats  is  in  evidence,  and 
a crop  of  45,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  is  to  be  expected.  In  general, 
the  straw  is  clean  and  heads  are  filling  well,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
better  quality  than  for  several  years.  Very  little  of  it  has  been  lodged. 

There  has  been  a good  increase  in  the  acreage  of  corn,  and  also  in 
the  yield,  and  a crop  of  about  5,000,000  bushels  will  be  raised.  A very 
satisfactory  crop  of  rye  and  barley  is  being  harvested,  and  should  show 
a comfortable  increase  over  last  year’s  yield. 

The  acreage  of  flax  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  smaller, 
in  some  cases  being  only  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  new  counties 
report  a good  increase,  and  the  state  in  general,  with  a larger  average 
yield,  will  produce  much  more  flax  than  a year  ago. 


South  Dakota 

Wheat  Condition — Corn  Excellent — Good  Prospects 
for  Flax 

Wheat. — The  general  condition  of  what  is  not  so  uniform  as  in  North 
Dakota  and  northwestern  Minnesota.  In  the  southeastern  counties  the 
acreage  was  cut  down  somewhat  by  excessive  rains  in  June,  and  damaged 
by  excessive  heat  between  the  17th  and  21st  of  July.  Around  Pierre  all 
crops  have  been  badly  damaged  by  drought.  Hailstorms  have  done  some 
damage  in  certain  sections,  but  there  appears  to  be  less  of  this  than 
usual.  Our  correspondents  report  an  increase  in  acreage  of  from  5 to  6 
per  cent,  and  their  estimates  of  yield  call  for  a crop  of  about  42,000,000 
to  45,000,000  bushels. 

Corn  is  in  good  condition,  and  an  increase  in  acreage  to  about 
2,068,000  acres,  with  a good  gain  in  yield,  indicates  a crop  well  in  excess 
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of  the  last  two  years.  The  crop  is  clean  and  well  tilled,  and  there 
appears  to  be  less  fear  than  usual  of  the  yield  being  reduced  by  an  early 
frost.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  makes  a very  good  showing,  but 
the  southeastern  counties  will  have  to  depend  upon  a later  fall  in  order 
to  mature  the  crop.  A few  spots  in  this  section  are  entirely  drowned  out. 

Oats  is  much  better  than  last  year,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  In 
the  east-central  counties  it  was  damaged  considerably  by  the  hot  winds 
from  the  17th  to  the  20th  of  July.  Sanborn  County  reports  very  uneven 
conditions,  and  in  McCook  the  fields  appear  thinner  on  account  of  a late 
spring  frost. 

Our  correspondents  report  a slight  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  rye, 
with  some  gain  in  yield,  and  for  barley,  conditions  as  to  acreage  and 
yield  slightly  ahead  of  last  year.  Some  of  our  reports  would  indicate 
that  the  latter  grain  is  not  turning  out  as  well  as  expected,  as  since  the 
harvest  has  begun,  a great  deal  of  light  grain  has  shown  up. 

The  prospect  for  flax  is  very  good,  with  a considerable  increase  in 
acreage,  the  state  showing  a larger  gain  than  North  Dakota. 
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The  South 


Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas 


Tennessee 

Cotton  Damaged  But  Improving — Wet  Weather  Affected 

Corn 

Cotton. — The  acreage  planted  was  about  7 per  cent  less  than  in  1908 
and  the  crop  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  excessive  rains  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  which  prevented  proper  cultiva- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  crop,  however,  has  improved  lately,  and  the 
production,  it  is  estimated,  will  approximate  293,000  bales,  or  about 
56,000  less  than  in  1908. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  also  has  suffered  considerably  from  too  much 
wet  weather  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  production  will  be  about  ten  million  bushels  less  than 
last  year’s  crop,  which  was  83,080,000  bushels. 

Wheat. — Our  reports  show  a decrease,  both  in  acreage  and  yield, 
and  considerable  damage  to  the  crop  by  excessive  rains  at  harvest  time. 
We  estimate  the  production  will  be  about  seven  million  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  8,190,000  last  season. 

Oats. — The  yield  of  oats  will  be  less  than  in  1908,  although  the 
acreage  is  somewhat  greater.  The  total  crop  will  not  vary  a great  deal 
from  last  year’s  production. 

Hay. — The  hay  crop  was  considerably  damaged  by  rain. 


Arkansas 

Too  Much  Rain  Early  and  Too  Little  Moisture  Late  for  Cotton 
Fruits  Damaged  by  Frost 

Cotton. — Acreage  is  somewhat  less  than  last  year,  while  the  yield 
per  acre  also  will  be  smaller.  Reports  from  many  sections  speak  of 
damage  from  too  much  rain  early  in  the  season,  and  lack  of  moisture 
later.  Some  reports,  especially  from  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
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state,  indicate  a good  deal  of  fear  concerning  possible  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil.  The  prospect  seems  to  be  for  a crop  approximating  895,000 
bales.  Last  year’s  production  amounted  to  1,020,000  bales. 

Corn. — Reports  received  from  all  portions  of  the  state  show  the 
corn  crop  to  be  generally  in  need  of  rain  and  there  has  been  some 
injury  from  drought  already.  This  will  cut  the  total  crop  down  consid- 
erably and  it  is  hardly  expected  that  it  will  be  equal  to  that  of  last 
season,  although  the  acreage  was  somewhat  increased. 

Oats. — Our  reports  indicate  an  increased  acreage  over  last  year  of 
about  9 per  cent,  while  the  yield  per  acre  is  12 per  cent  greater.  This 
would  mean  a total  production  this  season  of  about  4,500,000,  last  year’s 
crop  having  totaled  3,702,000. 

Hay,  where  grown  to  any  extent,  reported  a good  crop.  The  same 
applies  to  alfalfa,  the  acreage  of  which  is  reported  to  be  increasing  rap- 
idly in  some  sections,  notably  Marion  County. 

Fruit  was  damaged  by  unusually  late  frost,  and  the  apple  crop, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  extreme  northwest  portion  of  the 
state,  is  said  to  be  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  a full  yield. 


Oklahoma 

Increased  Acreage  of  Corn  at  Expense  of  Cotton — Drought  and 
Hot  Winds  Damage  Corn 

Cotton. — The  acreage  is  about  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1908,  owing  to 
many  farmers  planting  more  corn  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  that 
cereal.  At  the  time  our  reports  were  received  the  crop  was  in  excellent 
condition,  but  later  the  plant  has  been  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture 
and  deteriorating. 

Corn. — Reports  show  an  acreage  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in 
1908,  but  the  yield  per  acre  will  not  be  so  large,  as  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  by  drought  and  hot  winds,  especially  in  the.  western  and 
southern  portions  of  the  state.  Our  first  estimate  gave  the  state  a pro- 
duction of  about  130,000,000  bushels,  but  dry  weather  prevailing  in  the 
middle  and  western  portion  has  persisted  along  with  high  temperature,, 
greatly  reducing  the  corn  prospect,  and  a half  crop  is  the  best  that  is 
expected. 

Wheat. — Reports  indicate  an  increase,  both  in  acreage  and  yield, 
over  last  year,  and  we  estimate  the  crop  will  be  about  3,100,000  bushels 
greater  this  year  than  last  season’s  production,  which  was  15,625,000 
bushels. 

Hay  and  Alfalfa  are  about  an  average  crop,  and  broom  corn  is 
reported  in  good  condition. 
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Georgia 

Cotton  Acreage  Below  Last  Year — Crop  Damaged  by  Excessive 
Rains — Corn  in  Good  Condition  with  Increased  Acreage 

Cotton  Crop. — Reports  from  most  sections  indicate  that  considerable 
damage  has  been  done  by  excessive  rains  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  preventing  sufficient  cultivation.  The  acreage  is  not  quite  up  to 
last  year,  and  the  yield  per  acre  will  also  be  less.  Our  figures  indicate 
the  total  production  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,760,000  bales,  as 
compared  with  2,027,000  in  1908. 

Corn  is  reported  to  be  generally  in  very  good  condition,  and  the 
acreage  is  slightly  larger  than  last  year.  It  is  estimated  the  crop  will 
amount  to  about  57,740,000  bushels. 

Oats  is  a most  excellent  crop  in  most  sections,  and  the  production 
will  be  considerably  above  last  year.  Our  estimate  makes  the  crop  for 
this  year  6,105,000  bushels. 

Miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  cowpeas,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  rice,  generally  reported  in  good  condition. 


Alabama 

Cotton  Acreage  and  Yield  Less  than  Last  Year — Oats  Crop 
Exceptionally  Heavy 

Cotton. — Acreage  about  5 per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  estimated 
yield  per  acre  about  20  per  cent  less.  The  crop  was  greatly  damaged  by 
excessive  rains  during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  to  raise  that  has  been  produced  in  many 
years,  as  the  excessive  moisture  necessitated  replanting  in  many  instances 
and  caused  much  additional  labor  in  keeping  the  crop  clean.  The  esti- 
mated total  production,  based  on  figures  we  have  received  will  be  about 
1, 041, 000  bales,  as  compared  with  last  year’s  crop  of  1,332,000  bales. 

Corn. — Last  year’s  yield  of  corn  was  44,835,000  bushels,  and  this 
year’s  crop  will  be  about  1,000,000  bushels  less  on  a slightly  increased 
acreage.  The  crop  was  considerably  damaged  by  rain  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  especially  on  the  bottom  lands. 

Oats  is  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop,  but  in  some  sections  a good 
portion  of  the  yield  was  lost  through  excessive  moisture  at  harvest 
time.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,870,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year’s  production  of  4,230,000. 

Miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  peas,  beans,  pea 
nuts,  etc.,  are  generally  in  fair  condition. 
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Mississippi 


Early  Damage  to  Cotton — Improvement  — Ravages  of  Boll  Weevil 
Corn  Yield  Greater  than  Last  Year 


Cotton. — As  in  other  central  southern  states,  the  cotton  crop  suffered 
severe  damage  from  excessively  wet  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season..  Since  the  rains  ceased,  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  crop,  but  the  indications  are  for  a total 
crop  of  half  a million  bales  less  than  last  year’s  yield  of  1,668,000  bales. 
In  addition  to  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the.  crop  will  be  cut 
down  considerably  in  some  sections  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Corn. — The  same  unfavorable  weather  conditions  that  have  affected 
the  cotton  crop  so  injuriously  will  also  cut  the  yield  per  acre  of  corn 
considerably  below  that  of  1908,  although  the  acreage  is  enough  greater 
than  last  year  to  bring  the  estimated  total  production  up  to  about 
47,000,000  bushels,  as  against  last  year’s  production  of  45,845,000  bushels. 

Oats  is  reported  to  have  been  fairly  good,  although  this  state  only 
raised  about  2,200,000  bushels  of  this  cereal  in  1908.  This  year’s  pro- 
duction will  probably  be  about  the  same. 


Louisiana 


Corn  Replacing  Cotton — Sugar  Cane  Excellent  as  to  Condition  and 
Promised  Yield — Favorable  Prospects  for  Rice 


Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  shows  a considerable  decrease,  both  in 
acreage  and  yield,  as  compared  with  1908.  The.  acreage  planted  to  cot- 
ton has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years  past,  due  to  the  in- 
creasing damage  from  boll  weevil.  Last  year’s  crop  totaled  481,900 
bales,  while  estimates  for  the  present  season  indicate  a production  little 
in  excess  of  304,000  bales. 

Corn. — Corn  is  largely  replacing  cotton  as  a farm  crop  in  Louisiana. 
Acreage  reported  to  be  23  per  cent  greater  than  last  year  and  prospect 
said  to  be  good  for  an  increased  yield  in  most  sections  of  the  state. 
It  is  believed  the  crop  will  approximate  48,000,000  bushels,  as  against 
33,898,000  last  season. 

Sugar  Cane. — Reported  in  excellent  condition  and  promising  a good 
yield. 

Rice. — In  good  condition  and  prospects  favorable. 
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Texas 


Cotton  Crop  Spotted — Corn  Acreage  Increased  but  Production 
Light — Sugar  Cane  and  Rice  in  Good  Condition 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  is  very  much  spotted  throughout  the  state 
on  account  of  local  conditions  as  regards  rainfall.  The  acreage  is  about 
4 per  cent  above  that  of  last  year’s,  while  the  condition  of  the  crop 
indicates  about  8 per  cent  less  yield  per  acre.  Based  on  these  figures,  we 
estimated  a total  production  this  year  of  3,600,000  bales,  as  compared  with 
last  year’s  crop  of  3,724,574  bales.  Since  our  summary  was  published 
the  Texas  cotton  crop  has  continued  to  retrograde,  and  the  lack  of  sub- 
soil moisture  has  reduced  the  indicated  yield. 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  will  be  somewhat  short  of  last  season’s,  al- 
though the  acreage  has  been  somewhat  increased.  The  total  production 
will  probably  fall  below  175,000,000  bushels,  as  indicated  by  first  reports, 
and  since  then  the  crop  has  been  badly  hurt  by  dry  hot  weather,  and 
less  than  half  a normal  yield  in  Texas  is  now  figured  on. 

Wheat. — Our  reports  indicate  that  wheat  is  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  in  north-central  Texas,  having  been  damaged  greatly  by  excessive 
moisture  about  harvest  time. 

Oats. — The  acreage  of  oats  has  been  increased  about  7 per  cent 
over  last  year.  Reports  regarding  the  yield  vary  greatly,  some  author- 
ities stating  it  is  nearly  up  to  last  year’s  yield,  and  other  reports  showing 
a complete  failure.  According  to  the  best  information  we  have,  the 
crop  will  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  average  one. 

Sugar  Cane  and  Rice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  in  good 
condition. 
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The  Pacific  Coast 


Washington,  Oregon,  California — Small  Grain  and 
Fruits — Varying  Results 


Washington 

Very  Lar^e  Crop  of  Wheat — Fruit,  Poor] 

Washington’s  wheat  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year.  There 
was  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  growing  season,  and  an  estimated  yield  of 
38,000,000  bushels  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Klickitat  County  is 
one  of  the  few  that  does  not  report  an  increase.  In  this  county  we 
are  advised  the  winter  wheat  makes  a very  good  showing,  but  spring 
wheat  will  be  short  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  summer.  In 
Douglas  County  the  crop  was  backward  because  of  the  dry  spring,  some 
of  the  wheat  failing  to  appear  until  late  in  May.  Hot  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  early  July  did  some  damage,  but  at  the  time  our 
information  was  received  the  berry  was  filling  nicely. 

The  yield  of  pats  will  probably  be  greater  than  last  year.  Western 
Washington  had  one  of  the  driest  springs  ever  experienced  which  cut 
down  the  yield,  but  in  many  sections  heavy  rains  came  about  July  7, 
in  time  to  prevent  any  very  great  damage. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  judged  by  the  information  received,  there  will 
be  a heavy  increase  in  the  production  of  barley,  nearly  all  the  eastern 
counties  making  an  especially  good  showing,  some  of  them  reporting 
perfect  crop  conditions,  with  an  average  yield  of  40  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

The  hay  crop  west  of  the  Cascades  will  hardly  be  equal  to  that  of 
last  year. 

Fruit  in  all  lines  appears  to  be  poor.  Estimates  received  on  the 
apples  run  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a full  crop.  Peaches  are 
very  much  poorer,  and  in  a great  many  cases  are  a failure.  The  yield 
of  pears  is  less;  also  small  fruits.  The  disposition  to  plow  up  hops  and 
substitute  small  fruits  and  other  crops  is  still  in  evidence. 
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Oregon 

Late  Spring  and  Drought  Cut  Down  Wheat  Yield — Oats  Shows 
Good  Increase 

Continued  cold  weather  and  insufficient  rainfall  during  May  and 
June  lessened  the  prospects  for  wheat  west  of  the  Cascades'.  Some  sec- 
tions lying  close  to  the  mountains  and  getting  the  most  moisture  are 
above  the  average;  others,  a little  farther  away,  are  about  an  average, 
while  the  territory  farthest  away  has  been  affected  by  continued  dry 
weather  and  is  below  normal. 

In  the  Columbia  River  Valley  conditions  appear  to  be  uneven.  Gil- 
lam  County  expects  to  ship  about  2,000,000  bushels  as  compared  to 
1,300,000  bushels  last  year.  Morrow  and  Umatilla  Counties  have  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  moisture.  The  rainfall  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  below  the  average.  The  yield  in  Umatilla  County  is  expected  to 
be  about  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop,  or  the  same  amount  as  last 
year.  The  county  usually  raises  from  5,500,000  to  6,000,000  bushels. 

Oats  has  been  less  affected  by  the  general  drought.  There  is  a fair 
gain  in  acreage,  with  a good  increase  in  yield,  which  will  result  in  a 
crop  much  greater  than  last  year’s.  Reports  covering  barley  show  an 
uneven  yield,  especially  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley,  but  on  an  aver- 
age an  improvement  over  last  season  is  expected. 

Hops  have  been  damaged  by  the  drought,  which  has  lessened  the 
production  greatly.  The  acreage  in  this  crop  is  decreasing  owing  to  the 
low  price.  The  acreage  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  increasing  rapidly,  with 
more  trees  coming  into  bearing  every  year. 


California 

Wheat  Acreage  Declines  While  Fruit  Increases — Condition  and 
Yield  of  Principal  Fruit  Crops  Varies 

The  acreage  of  wheat  in  California  shows  the  usual  decline,  while 
that  in  fruit  is  gaining  constantly.  Fifteen  years  ago  California  was 
one  of  the  great  wheat  producing  states,  with  an  annual  output  valued 
at  from  $40,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  At  that  time  the  fruit  and  other  agri- 
cultural production  was  comparatively  small,  the  total  agricultural  out- 
put being  approximately  $100,000,000  per  year.  The  wheat  output  is 
now  less  than  half  the  amount  required  for  California  consumption, 
amounting  in  value  in  1908  to  $10,000,000,  while  the  total  of  agricultural 
products  increased  to  $250,000,000. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  this  year  shows  a slight  falling  off, 
and  we  do  hot  believe  the  total  production  will  equal  that  of  1908. 
Reports  on  barley  from  various  counties  vary  greatly,  but  a yield  at 
least  equal  to  last  year  is  anticipated.  Our  reports  show  a small  increase 
in  acreage  devoted  to  oats,  with  slight  gain  in  yield. 
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The  apricot  crop  in  general  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  last  year’s, 
and  is  expected  to  be  7,000  or  8,000  tons  less.  Los  Angeles  reports  a 
heavy  yield  in  its  territory.  The  production  of  peaches  is  estimated  at 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  last  year;  pears  and  walnuts,  good  crop.  The  yield 
of  prunes  is  expected  to  be  about  25  per  cent  more  than  1908,  except 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  it  has  been  a comparative  failure. 
Raisins  promise  to  be  a very  good  crop,  both  as  to  size  and  quality.  A 
large  amount  was  carried  over,  and  is  expected  to  influence  the  price 
unfavorably.  The  crop  of  wine  grapes  will  be  good,  but  the  price  may 
not  be  higher  than  last  year,  which  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
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Production  and  Farm  Value  of  Principal  Crops  Compiled  from  Report 

of  Department  of  Agriculture 
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PRODUCt/ON  \POA ? 


REPORT  OF  CONDITION 


OF  THE 

Bankers  National  Bank 

of  Chicago,  Illinois 
At  the  close  of  Business  June  23,  1909 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $13,063,109.14 

Bonds  and  Securities 2,471,204.15 

$15,534,313.29 

United  States  Bonds 426,184.36 

Real  Estate 23,169.73 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 100.00 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 9,785,657.26 

Total, $25,769,424.64 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits  (Net) 1,284,770.80 

Circulating  Notes 416,000.00 

Reserved  for  Taxes  . 8,000.00 

Dividends  Unpaid 200.00 

Deposits 22,060,453.84 

Total $25,769,424.64 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

SHOWING  INCREASE  IN 
DEPOSITS 

June  23,  1900 $11,011,846.37 

June  23,  1903 13,615,025.86 

June  23,  1906 16,213,052.70 

June  23,  1909 22,060,453.84 

The  Bankers  National  Bank  will  be  merged  with  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  on  August  31,  1909,  the  business  continuing 
under  the  latter’s  charter  and  name. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

Commercial  National  Dank 
of  Chicago 

At  the  close  of  business,  Wednesday,  June  23,  1909 


RESOURCES 


Time  Loans  - 

Demand  Loans  - 

Overdrafts  - 

Real  Estate  . 

U.  S.  Bonds  at  par  - 
Other  Bonds  - 

Stock  Commercial  Nat’l  Safe 
Deposit  Co.  (Bank  Bldg.) 
Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 
Exchanges  for  Clearing  House 
Due  from  Banks  - 
Cash  ------ 

Total 


$30,098,888.31 

3,306,812.31  $33,603,70 1.02 

1,368.80 
29,329.90 
2,030,000.00 
3,024, 147.69 

- 1,397,300.00 


1 79,730.00 
1,424,9  18.63 
3,843,39  1.37 
9,338,723.30 


16,786,783.50 


$59,075,032.91 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Paid  in  s 

Surplus  Fund  ------ 

Undivided  Profits 

Circulating  Notes  - 

Deposits  - ------ 

Total 


- $ 3,000,000.00 

3.000. 000.00 
1,344,640.09 

1.995.000. 00 

- 49,735,392.82 

- $59,075,032.91 


The  Bankers  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  will  be 
merged  with  the  Commercial  National  Bank  on 
August  31,  1909,  the  business  continuing  under  the 
latter’s  charter  and  name. 
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Preface 


For  ten  consecutive  years  the  Commercial  National  Bank  has 
compiled  a review  of  crop  and  business  conditions,  which  has 
been  issued  early  in  August,  when  the  earliest  satisfactory  esti- 
mate of  all  the  principal  crops  could  be  made.  In  recent  years 
, .Jthe  scope  of  the  inquiry  has  been  broadened  and  more  attention 
than  formerly  given  to  industrial  and  trade  conditions.  A mass 
of  valuable  and  interesting  material  bearing  upon  the  various 
industries  is  received  and  we  regret  that  more  space  is  not  avail- 
able for  its  reproduction.  We  have  endeavored  to  summarize 
the  features  common  in  them  and  to  make  extracts  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  tenor  of  the  reports.  We  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  the  correspondents  who  have  taken  the  pains  to 
answer  our  replies  and  trust  that  they  may  find  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  book  which  results. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 
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General  Summary  of  the  Financial, 
Commercial  and  Industrial 
Conditions 


Condition  of  the  Crops 

Nature  has  not  been  prodigal  in  her  yields  of  grains,  forage,  vegetables 
and  fruits,  but  has  given  us  harvests  this  year  ample  for  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  without  exhausting  the  supplies  from  former  harvests. 
The  year  has  been  unpropitious  at  times,  and,  as  usual,  captious  in  locali- 
ties. While  the  Southwest  suffered  discomfort  in  small  yields  on  account  of 
the  drouth  last  season,  the  Northwest  has  been  the  sufferer  this  season. 
The  winter  rigors  greatly  reduced  the  increased  acreage  in  the  winter  wheat 
section,  but  the  yield  of  the  remainder  was  far  above  the  average,  and  what 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  a calamitous  wheat  crop  ended  in  a generous  one 
in  this  variety  of  the  chief  breadstuff.  The  spring  wheat  crop  has  been 
cut  short  through  the  disastrous  drouth  of  North  Dakota  and  portions  of 
the  other  states,  but  on  the  whole  the  total  wheat  outturn  exceeds  the 
demand  for  bread  and  seed. 

The  freakish  warmth  of  the  early  spring,  which  caused  a vigorous  growth 
of  wheat  and  oats,  induced  earlier  corn  planting.  The  long  cold  period  that 
settled  over  the  continent  in  the  month  of  May  and  a portion  of  June 
caused  frequent  replanting  of  the  corn,  and  for  a while  made  a gloomy 
outlook.  But  the  big  portion  of  the  belt  recovered  quickly,  while  the 
western  section  passed  through  a dry  season,  and  when  despair  of  making 
a crop  was  setting  in,  timely  raiDS  and  cooler  weather  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  stricken  section  and  this  great  cereal,  upon  which  so  much  of  the 
nation’s  prosperity  and  support  depends,  promises  an  excellent  yield. 

Our  reports  indicate  a total  wheat  crop  of  657,000,000  bushels,  or 
80,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year’s  record  production,  but  equal  to  a ten 
year’s  average  production.  Corn  promises  a yield  of  3,000,000,000  bushels, 
or  225,000,000  bushels  above  the  previous  season  and  25  per  cent  over  a ten 
years’  average  crop.  The  oats  yield  will  exceed  last  year’s  excellent  pro- 
duction with  a total  of  1,071,000,000  bushles,  200,000,000  bushels  over  the 
ten-year  average.  Barley  will  equal  last  year’s  crop  of  128,000,000  bushels, 
and  rye  will  exceed  the  previous  season,  being  31,500,000  bushels,  comparing 
with  30,000,000  bushels.  The  total  production  of  these  grains,  as  reported 
to  us,  is  4,906,000,000  bushels,  while  the  ten-year  average  is  4,431,000,000 
bushels.  Cotton  condition  indicates  a crop  of  11,000,000  bales,  or  700,000 
bales  above  last  year. 
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Agricultural  investment  and  energy  is  well  repaid,  for  seldom  lias  ft 
year  of  such  changeable  conditions  resulted  in  so  large  a production  of 
foodstuffs.  The  farmer  has  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  the  nation  for  thanks- 
giving, that  its  material  affairs  will  be  preserved  and  expanded  through 
the  sufficiency  of  its  food  supplies. 

Abundance  of  Feed 

The  chief  feature  of  the  ample  crops  is  the  surety  of  a reinstatement 
of  the  food  animals,  which  had  been  running  below  the  normal  number 
the  past  three  years,  on  account  of  shortage  of  food  and  excessive  demand. 
The  impairment  of  our  herds  and  flocks  was  a cause  of  great  alarm  a year 
ago,  but  the  large  corn  crop  last  year,  despite  its  inferior  shipping  quality, 
enabled  the  farmer  to  increase  his  hogs  and  cattle.  This  year’s  crop  of 
corn  and  oats  promises  ample  food  to  bring  the  stock  to  maturity  and  to 
provide  for  further  increase. 

There  has  been  a small  shortage  of  hay  over  most  of  the  country,  but 
this  great  forage  crop  is  up  to  the  average  of  60,000,000  tons  and  the 
supplies  from  former  years  are  estimated  at  equal  to  a full  year’s  demand. 
It  is  one  crop  that  is  stored  on  the  farm  from  year  to  year  to  provide 
against  contingency  of  a short  growth.  The  cold  weather  in  the  later 
spring  and  early  summer,  which  made  the  great  wheat  yields,  cut  off  the 
hay  crop  and  later  the  West  was  held  back  by  the  drouth,  and  the  North- 
west lost  its  crop  almost  entirely. 

Potatoes  are  smaller  in  yield — again  the  influence  of  the  alternate  cold 
and  dry  seasons.  While  the  production  will  fall  below  last  year’s  excessive 
crop,  the  total  will  be  above  the  ten-year  average  of  278,000,000  bushels, 
and  there  is  no  cause  to  anticipate  excessive  prices  or  famine  shortage 
of  supply. 

The  South  promises  a better  cotton  crop  than  last  year,  but  the  South 
is  breaking  away  from  the  domination  of  this  one  staple;  the  boll  weevil 
and  the  uncertainty  of  last  year’s  crop  led  to  a larger  wheat  acreage  and 
a greatly  increased  corn  acreage.  Yields  of  both  these  grains  have  been 
phenomenally  large,  especially  corn,  the  southern  states  almost  doubling 
the  crop  of  last  year,  and  the  value  thereof  more  than  exceeds  the  difference 
between  a bumper  and  a short  cotton  crop.  The  southern  states  are  prom- 
ising to  take  a more  important  place  in  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
country  since  it  has  been  found  that  oats,  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa  pay 
better  for  the  investment  and  the  labor  than  cotton.  The  diversification  of 
crops  may  impair  the  world ’s  cotton  supply,  but  it  will  make  the  South 
as  strong  and  as  certain  each  year  of  profitable  farming  as  the  North 
and  West. 

The  berry  crop  was  reduced  by  the  cold  spring,  the  fruit  crop  in  many 
sections  being  hurt  by  the  late  frosts,  but  these  are  myior  farm  products. 
The  country  is  so  large  and  conditions  so  varied  that  the  favored  sections 
find  in  their  fruit  crop  a compensation  for  the  curtailment  of  other  produce, 
and  the  unfavored  their  compensation  in  the  great  yields  of  the  cereals. 

While  there  is  disappointment  in  some  localities,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  crop  damage  somewhere  is  the  common  order  of  Nature,  and  that  average 
crops  have  been  the  basis  of  our  past  prosperity.  The  crops  of  1910  will  show 
a good  average  yield,  and  fully  support  the  buying  power  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural districts. 


General  Business  Conditions 

When  we  summed  up  the  business  situation  a year  ago  the  country 
was  just  emerging  from  the  depression  that  had  followed  the  panic.  After 
the  first  of  July,  1909,  recovery  throughout  the  industries  was  rapid,  and 
the  fall  months  found  labor  fully  employed,  the  industries  generally  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  and  a spirit  of  confidence  pervading  the  country.  Prophe- 
cies were  freely  made  that  1910  would  be  the  banner  year  for  business 
in  the  United  States  and  that  an  unequaled  period  of  progress  was  just 
beginning.  In  every  line  of  business  this  was  the  feeling,  and  possibly 
the  country  overdid  itself  in  preparations.  Certainly,  the  first  half  of  1910 
was  in  some  degree  disappointing,  although,  judged  by  such  indices  as  the 
bank  clearings,  postal  leceipts,  railway  tonnage,  building  statistics,  iron 
and  steel  output,  demand  for  labor  and  the  tendency  of  wages,  the  country 
has  been  forging  ahead  at  an  unexampled  rate.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
disappointment  has  been  due,  not  to  any  change  in  fundamental  conditions, 
but  to  a reaction  from  the  extreme  optimism  of  last  fall.  The  country  was 
exhilarated  then  by  the  feeling  that  the  depression  was.  over  and  that 
another  period  of  prosperity  was  ahead;  for  the  moment  it  could  not  see 
a cloud  in  the  sky  or  an  obstacle  in  the  road.  But  there  are  always 
problems  and  perplexities  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  in 
1910  until  some  were  met. 

Disturbing  Influences 

Early  in  the  year  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  foreign  trade  occa- 
sioned grave  concern.  With  our  imports  passing  all  records,  the  prices  of 
our  principal  products  above  an  export  basis  and  our  trade  balances  falling 
toward  the  vanishing  point,  how  were  we  to  settle  the  enormous  indebted- 
ness that  is  constantly  accruing  from  the  so-called  “invisible”  items  that 
enter  our  account  with  Europe?  These  are  the  expenditures  by  tourists, 
freights  paid  to  foreign  shipping,  interest  and  dividend  payments  on  our 
securities  held  abroad,  individual  remittances,  etc.  A large  merchandise 
balance  in  our  favor  is  needed  to  offset  these  items,  and  in  its  absence 
we  must  either  borrow,  which  is  a temporary  expedient,  or  sell  securities, 
which  means  that  the  security  market  must  come  down  to  an  export  basis, 
or  we  must  ship  gold  out  of  our  bank  reserves.  With  bank  loans  at  a high 
level,  heavy  gold  exports  are  a serious  matter,  while  the  other  alternative, 
lower  prices  on  securities,  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less  disturbing.  The 
situation  was  finally  relieved  by  the  latter  process;  gold  exports  were 
stopped  by  the  sale  of  large  blocks  of  bonds,  and  our  standard  stocks  are 
now  at  a level  where  there  is  a broad  international  market  for  them. 

Other  disturbing  influences  of  the  year  have  been  the  court  decisions 
under  the  anti-trust  act  and  the  controversy  over  railway  rates.  When 
the  law  as  to  industrial  combinations  is  finally  settled,  business  will  doubt- 
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less  be  adapted  to  it,  but  so  long  as  the  law  is  undetermined,  apprehensions 
concerning  the  outcome  will  affect  enterprise  unfavorably.  It  seems  certain 
that  in  the  long  run  the  laws  will  have  to  be  such  that  industrial  develop- 
ment can  go  on  in  a normal  and  effective  manner,  and  so  framed  and 
enforced  that  while  the  public  has  a remedy  against  the  exactions  of 
monopoly,  the  wastes  of  excessive  competition  may  be  avoided.  How  this 
may  be  accomplished  and  a just  distribution  of  the  benefits  secured  is  the 
problem  with  which  the  courts  and  lawmakers  are  now  engaged.  It  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  patient  and  fair-minded  inquiry  and 
experiment. 

The  discussion  in  Congress  over  the  measure  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  controversy  over  the  efforts 
of  the  railways  to  advance  freight  rates,  have  occupied  large  space  in  the 
newspapers  and  been  an  influence  in  the  conservative  attitude  taken  by 
investors.  Unquestionably  the  expenses  of  the  roads  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  concessions  made  to  their  employees  and  the  rising  prices 
of  all  supplies.  Their  earnings  have  also  been  unfavorably  affected  by 
decisions  in  specific  rate  eases.  The  rival  cities  of  the  country,  in  their 
fight  for  trade,  are  contending  constantly  for  freight  rates  that  will 
improve  their  position,  and  the  success  of  these  contentions  usually  involves 
loss  to  the  railways.  The  result  of  this  constant  pressure  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  future  revenues  has  caused  the  roads  to  hold  up  a large  amount 
of  expenditures  which  they  have  planned.  A competent  authority  estimates 
the  amount  of  such  outlays  immediately  affected  at  $500,000,000.  We  regard 
this  check  as  but  temporary.  Now  that  the  principle  of  railway  control 
and  the  supervision  of  rates  by  public  authority  is  definitely  established 
and  in  force,  we  look  to  see  an  important  body  of  public  opinion  take  a stand 
for  a fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  rates. 

The  demands  of  wage  earners,  based  upon  higher  living  costs,  for 
higher  wages,  have  been  generally  conceded  without  serious  disturbance 
to  industry.  There  has  been,  however,  an  unfavorable  sentimental  effect, 
the  impression  being  widespread  that  our  industries  are  operating  upon 
too  high  a level  of  costs  for  a permanent  prosperity.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  steadily  increase,  indicating  that 
we  are  gaining  ground  in  the  world’s  markets.  High  wages  are  not  neces- 
sarily a handicap  to  industry;  they  are  always  an  accompaniment  of  indus- 
trial progress.  The  more  efficient  and  productive  a people  become  and 
the  more  machinery  they  use,  the  higher  the  wage  scale  will  be,  and  the 
higher  the  standard  of  living.  The  wage  scale  and  standard  of  living  of 
one  generation  are  no  criterion  for  another  generation. 

Particular  industries  have  had  their  own  special  difficulties,  due  to 
temporary  and  abnormal  conditions.  The  cotton  mills  are  largely  idle 
because  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  is  out  of  line  with  the  price  of  raw 
cotton.  Whether  the  holder  of  raw  cotton  or  the  buyers  of  cotton  goods 
are  right  in  their  forecasts  of  conditions  after  this  cotton  crop  matures 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  present  the  merchants  are  selling  their  shelves 
bare  and  Massachusetts  mill  owners  have  been  sending  raw  cotton  to  the 
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New  York  market  to  be  resold.  The  woolen  goods  industry  is  also  demor- 
alized, apparently  as  a result  of  overstimulus  last  fall.  A large  proportion 
of  the  spindles  have  been  idle,  and  wool  has  been  nearly  as  cheap  in  the 
United  States  as  in  the  London  market,  despite  the  duty.  A deadlock 
has  existed  between  the  wool  growers  and  buyers,  but  latest  reports  indicate 
that  the  market  will  right  itself  this  fall  on  a somewhat  higher  basis. 

Expansion  of  Steel  Industry 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  1910 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  six  months  of  our  history,  being  15,012,392 
gross  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  To  comprehend  these  great  figures  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  them  with  11,022,346  in  the  first  half  of  1909,  and  6,918,004 
in  the  first  half  of  1908  and  13,478,044  in  the  then  record-breaking  first 
half  of  1907.  The  altered  policy  of  the  railroads  as  to  improvements  has 
reduced  the  demands  upon  the  steel  mills,  and  at  the  first  symptom  of 
accumulating  stocks,  the  trade,  anticipating  price  cuts,  reduced  its  pur- 
chases. Production,  however,  has  been  only  slightly  curtailed.  The  volume 
of  sales  at  this  time  is  good  and  a large  business  is  expected  in  the  fall. 

The  building  trades  had  a phenomenally  big  half  year  in  the  first  half 
of  1909,  under  the  stimulus  of  cheap  building  material,  but  the  first  half 
of  1910  was  only  slightly  behind  that  record,  the  total  of  permits  in  cities 
where  a record  is  kept  being  $333,031,401,  as  against  $358,983,338.  Building 
materials  are  all  somewhat  higher  than  a year  ago.  The  lumber  industry 
complains  most  of  present  conditions,  but  it  is  in  a chronic  state  of  over- 
production, with  new  mills  always  under  construction.  This  may  sound 
strange  for  an  industry  in  which  the  raw  material  is  rapidly  vanishing, 
but  the  eagerness  of  timber  owners  to  realize  on  their  property  creates  the 
condition. 


Country  is  Prosperous 

Despite  the  unfavorable  developments  we  have  referred  to  and  not- 
withstanding some  discordant  notes,  the  general  tenor  of  replies  to  our 
letter  of  inquiry  is  confident  and  encouraging.  The  country  is  prosperous. 
There  is  work  for  everybody,  in  many  localities  complaint  that  production 
is  restricted  for  want  of  labor  and  the  competition  of  employers  is  pushing 
wages  steadily  higher.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  complaint  everywhere 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  making  labor  scarce  and  dear,  for  it  illus- 
trates how  each  development  of  civilization  reacts  upon  the  condition  of 
the  humblest  member  of  society. 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  large,  but  there  are  frequent  com- 
plaints that  competition  is  sharper  and  the  margin  of  profit  smaller  than 
ever,  that  labor  is  dictatorial  and  that  improved  methods  are  constantly 
required  to  offset  its  demands.  But  the  story  of  industrial  progress  reads 
like  that  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  a common  expression  from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  that 
nothing  is  known  there  of  business  reaction  or  of  threatened  trouble  save 
what  comes  from  the  few  large  centers.  To  them  the  country  seems  very 
prosperous  and  conditions  sound.  Many  of  them  express  some  impatience 


over  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  hanking  fraternity,  whom  they 
accuse  of  being  frightened  at  shadows.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  note  of  warning  was  well  sounded  and  that  a wholesome  effort  to  check 
the  expansion  of  credits  has  been  made,  and  the  country  is  in  much  better 
condition  because  of  it. 

The  entire  West  has  been  enormously,  almost  wildly,  prosperous.  The 
basis  of  this  prosperity  has  been  the  high  prices  for  farm  products,  which 
have  furnished  the  farmers  with  the  means  to  build  better  homes  and 
barns,  drain  their  lands,  buy  improved  machinery,  enlarge  their  farms 
and  in  not  a few  instances  commit  the  oft-heralded  offence  of  buying  an 
automobile.  We  have  made  considerable  inquiry  into  this,  and  our  infor- 
mation is  that  the  farmer  who  buys  an  automobile  generally  pays 
cash  for  it  and  is  better  able  to  own  it  than  most  of  the  town  purchasers. 
It  is  probably  of  more  real  utility  to  him  than  to  any  other  class  of 
purchasers. 


The  Stringency 

Elsewhere  we  deal  at  some  length  with  the  causes  of  the  stringency 
over  the  West  in  the  spring  months  of  this  year.  Evidently  the  heavy 
transactions  in  land  which  are  reported  from  so  many  localities  in  the 
West  were  the  principal  factor  in  it.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  con- 
siderable speculative  buying,  for  speculation  is  inevitable  in  any  kind  of 
property  that  is  rapidly  rising  in  value,  but  the  basis  of  the  whole  move- 
ment is  the  high  prices  for  farm  products.  Farming  is  more  profitable  than 
it  ever  was  before  in  this  country,  and  farming  operations  are  being 
enlarged  and  developed  in  every  way.  The  movement  of  young  people 
away  from  the  farms  is  checked.  The  results  wfill  be  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  rise  of  food  prices  will  be  checked  and  some  reduction 
from  the  price  of  meats  in  the  last  year  no  doubt  will  be  made.  Few 
observers  believe  that  the  price  of  good  tillable  lands  will  have  any  serious 
decline,  but  the  investments  have  been  very  heavy  and  but  for  the  con- 
servative policy  adopted  by  the  country  bankers  a few  months  ago  might 
have  become  dangerously  extended. 

If  the  corn  and  cotton  crops  fulfill  their  present  promise  the  country 
will  have  a solid  basis  for  another  year  of  substantial  prosperity.  The 
Northwest  has  been  hurt  by  a short  crop,  as  Texas  and  Oklahoma  were 
hurt  last  year,  but  the  latter  have  done  well  this  year,  and  a good  average 
for  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  practically  assured.  The  industries  and 
enterprises  of  fine  country  will  go  forward  upon  this  with  renewed  con- 
fidence and  energy. 


Financial  Situation  Easier 

The  concern  felt  some  weeks  ago  as  to  ’financial  conditions  in  crop- 
moving  time  has  largely  disappeared.  The  liquidation  on  the  New  York 
stock  market  has  released  large  amounts  of  money.  Not  only  were  gold 
exports  checked,  but  gold  imports  have  begun,  with  conditions  upon  the 
other  side  such  that  large  amounts  can  be  had  if  needed.  The  new  wheat 
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crop  in  the  Southwest,  which  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  has  been 
coming  forward  rapidly,  settling  obligations  in  that  quarter.  It  has  also 
developed  that  there  was  more  of  last  year’s  crop  in  farmers’  hands  than 
had  been  estimated,  and  live  stock  has  been  moving  liberally.  The  country 
tanks  are  in  good  condition  and  the  strain  at  one  time  apprehended  has 
been  averted  by  the  changed  conditions. 

The  Need  for  a Central  Banking  Reserve 

The  uneasiness  which  existed  in  banking  circles  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  this  year  over  the  tight  money  conditions  that  have 
been  general  in  the  West  is  a natural  result  of  the  object  lesson  afforded 
by  the  panic  of  1907.  The  bankers  have  not  forgotten  how  a situation  of 
confidence  and  prosperity  was  suddenly  changed  to  one  of  alarm  and'  demor- 
alization. One  week  the  trade  was  good,  labor  was  fully  employed, 
manufacturers  were  loaded  up  with  orders  for  months  ahead,  and  the  next 
week  cash  payments  were  suspended,  trade  was  paralyzed,  orders  were 
being  cancelled,  enterprises  abandoned  and  men  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  tens  of  thousands.  All  of  this  demoralization  came  about  because  certain 
developments  of  local  significance  in  New  York  City  started  a run  on  a few 
banks  there.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country  were  depositors  alarmed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mischief  done  was  caused  by  precautionary  action 
which  the  banks  themselves  were  impelled  to  take.  The  natural  impulse 
of  each  bank  to  increase  its  own  cash  holdings  was  enough  to  break  down 
the  system. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  banking  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  lack  of  a central  reserve  fund,  outside  of  the  competitive 
banking  circle.  There  is  an  inevitable  tendency  in  this  country  for  the 
banks  to  expand  close  up  to  the  limit  of  their  legal  reserves.  In  no  other 
country  is  competition  in  the  banking  business  so  absolutely  free  and 
uncontrolled.  In  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  last  year  there  were 
only  171  banking  corporations,  with  about  8,000  branches,  and  in  all 
other  important  countries  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a comparatively 
few  corporations,  with  numerous  branches.  As  the  head  offices  of  these 
corporations  are  usually  grouped  in  a few  cities  and  in  close  communica- 
tion writh  each  other,  it  is  apparent  that  a common  policy  is  more  easily 
maintained  than  in  the  United  States,  with  its  25,000  independent  banks. 

Nobody  is  advocating  a change  to  the  branch  bank  system  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  apparent  that  along  with  the  advantages  of  our  system 
of  independent  local  banks  there  are  certain  perils  to  be  guarded  against. 
An  excess  of  competition  is  one  of  them,  and  one  of  its  evil  results  is 
overexpansion  in  every  period  of  prosperity. 

The  country  bankers  criticise  the  city  bankers  for  lending  money  to 
promote  speculation  in  stocks  and  the  city  bankers  criticise  the  country 
bankers  for  lending  money  to  promote  speculation  in  lands.  The  truth 
is  that  when  a responsible  customer  whose  account  is  valuable  wants  an 
accommodation  he  is  likely  to  get  it,  in  the  city  or  country,  and  if  he 
fails  he  is  disposed  to  look  up  a new  banking  connection. 
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There  is  no  help  for  this  situation  but  in  one  way,  and  that'  is  by 
establishing  a central  reserve  fund  sufficient  to  back  up  the  individual 
banks  when  an  extraordinary  demand  comes.  This  is  the  resource  which 
protects  all  the  other  important  countries  of  the  world  from  money  panics. 
In  no  other  important  country  do  the  banks  other  than  the  central  insti- 
tution carry  even  as  much  cash  as  the  individual  banks  of  the  United  States 
are  required  to  carry.  They  depend  upon  rediscounting  paper  at  the  central 
bank. 

Banking  Reserves  in  France 

When  a committee  of  the  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  which 
is  now  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  was  in  Paris  last  year  it  had  an 
interview  with  Baron  Brincard,  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  an  institution 
with  approximately  $300,000,000  of  deposits,  when  the  following  questions 
and  answers  occurred: 

“Q.  Is  it  customary  for  you  to  carry  quite  a large  amount  of  cash 
in  your  vaults  ?” 

“A.  Every  day  the  amount  of  cash  which  is  to  be  kept  here  in  our 
vaults  is  fixed  according  to  the  payments  to  be  made  during  the  day. 
Sometimes  our  holdings  are  greatly  in  excess  of  our  forecast  for  disburse- 
ments. This  happens  when  we  do  not  find  ready  use  for  amounts  available.  ” 

”Q.  You  would  not  carry  a larger  amount  of  cash  in  vault  than 

required  by  your  daily  needs  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a part  of  your 
reserve?  ’ ’ 

“A.  There  is  no  legal  requirement  for  a reserve  in  cash;  the  bank 
is  quite  free  to  keep  the  amount  of  cash  that  it  judges  necessary.  It  is 

the  practical  business  experience  of  many  years  which  indicates  how  much 

cash  is  needed  for  the  day.  * ’ 

“ Q.  So  the  cash  in  hand  is  merely  carried  for  the  necessities  of 
business?  ’ ’ 

“ A . Yes;  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  French  situation  is  quite 
different  from  the  American,  because  in  France  bankers  are  free  to  have 
in  their  vaults  any  amount  of  cash  they  like.  In  France  we  have  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  regulates  the  currency  of  the  whole  country,  and 
any  bank,  if  it  has  need  for  additional  cash,  may  present  for  rediscount 
at  the  Bank  of  France  the  bills  and  other  commercial  paper  which  it  has 
in  its  vaults.  The  amount  we  carry  in  the  Bank  of  France  may  vary 
greatly,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  have 
too  large  a sum  at  the  bank,  because  the  Bank  of  France  does  not  allow 
any  interest.” 

“Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  deposits  do  you  intend  to  carry  in  cash, 
either  in  your  own  vaults  or  in  other  banks?” 

“A.  Eight  to  10  per  cent  on  the  average.  The  excess  of  deposits 
is  invested  almost  entirely  in  commercial  paper,  available  for  discount  with 
the  Bank  of  France  at  any  moment  and  in  ‘reports’  (loans  on  securities 
from  one  stock  exchange  settlement  to  another).” 

“Q.  You  have  nearly  10  per  cent  in  this  statement?” 

“A.  That  is  perhaps  more  than  we  need.  It  is  a matter  of  practical 
experience.  There  is  no  legal  proportion.” 

In  the  interview  with  M.  Ullman,  director  of  the  Comptoir  d’Escompte, 
another  great  French  institution,  the  following  colloquy  occurred: 

“Q.  Is  the  Bank  of  France  your  principal  reliance  in  case  you  need 
money?  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  carry  any  additional  reserve?” 

“A.  Under  our  French  system  we  consider  the  commercial  paper 
we  keep  in  the  portfolio  a cash  reserve,  as  we  can  rediscount  it  at  the 
Bank  of  France.  We  know  the  Bank  of  France  will  discount  these  bills 
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and  thus  enable  us  to  convert  the  bills  instantly  into  cash;  this  is  the 
basis  of  the  French  banking  system.  ’ ’ 

In  the  interview  held  by  the  Monetary  Commission  with  Herr  Paul 
Mankeiwith,  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin,  he  said: 

“The  great  strength  of  our  financial  system  in  Germany  is  the 
Beichsbank.  Under  that  system  the  question  of  our  own  cash  reserve  is 
of  secondary  importance,  as  we  can  at  all  times  convert  our  holdings  of 
commercial  paper  into  cash  at  the  Beichsbank.  I may  mention  that  of 
the  prime  commercial  bills  we  are  carrying,  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000 
fall  due  each  day;  for  these  we  get  cash  or  credit  at  the  Beichsbank  at 
maturity.  It  it  our  usual  practice  to  keep  in  vaults  and  banks  a consid- 
erable amount  of  cash,  often  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  less, 
perhaps  8 per  cent.  ” 

Effective  Reserves  lacking  in  United  States 

In  the  United  States  we  have  no  single  authority  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  a final  banking  reserve.  Theoretically,  the 
national  banks  of  the  three  central  reserve  cities,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  occupy  this  position,  but  they  have  no  special  powers  to  deal 
with  the  task  and  hold  no  such  independent  or  favored  position  as  the 
central  institutions  of  other  countries.  They  are  surrounded  by  com- 
petitive institutions  operating  under  state  charters,  are  dependent  upon 
deposits  for  their  lending  powers  and  obliged  to  do  business  on  the  general 
terms  fixed  by  rival  institutions  in  their  own  and  rival  cities.  The  result 
is  that  instead  of  running  ordinarily  with  reserves  of  from  50  to  80  per 
cent,  as  the  Bank  of  Germany  and  Bank  of  France  do,  they  are  obliged 
to  run  little  above  the  reserve  fixed  by  law. 

Professor  Sprague,  of  Harvard,  in  an  informing  book  upon  the  “Causes 
of  Monetary  Panics  in  the  United  States,”  recently  published  by  the 
Monetary  Commission  (which  every  banker  and  business  man  should  read), 
sums  up  the  review  as  follows: 

“The  fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  escaping  suspension  in  an  emergency 
under  the  existing  banking  system.  This  feeling  has  been  intensified  as  a 
result  of  the  crisis  of  1907.  It  is  based  upon  vivid  perceptions  of  the 
effects  rather  than  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  country's  credit  machinery.  These  effects  are  indeed  most  serious,  but 
if  this  investigation  may  be  made  the  basis  for  any  conclusion,  it  is  that 
though  the  causes  of  crises  are  extremely  various,  the  method  of  handling 
them  on  the  banking  side  is  simple. 

“Somewhere  in  the  banking  system  of  a country  there  should  be  a 
reserve  of  lending  power,  and  it  should  be  found  in  its  central  money 
market.  Ability  in  New  York  to  increase  loans  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
depositors  for  money  would  have  allayed  every  panic  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  banking  system.  Provision  for  such  reserve  power 
may  doubtless  be  made  in  a number  of  different  ways.  This  investigation 
will  have  served  its  purpose  if  in  showing  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  its  absence  in  the  past  it  brings  home  to  the  reader  the  need  not  only 
of  this  reserve  power,  but  also  of  the  readiness  to  use  it  in  future 
emergencies.” 

The  Automobile 

The  automobile  looms  up  in  this  correspondence  as  one  of  the  issues 
of  the  day.  The  growth  of  the  industry  is  one  of  the  phenomenal  develop- 
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inents  of  the  time  and  could  have  occurred  only  in  a time  of  great  general 
prosperity  and  when  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  people  as  compared  with 
former  times  were  very  large.  At  any  period  prior  to  ten  years  ago,  the 
expenditures  of  the  last  year  upon  automobiles  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable. There  is  an  overwhelming  volume  of  opinion  that  even  now  this 
enormous  outlay  is  an  extravagance  which  the  country  can  ill  afford;  that 
it  is  affecting  other  lines  of  trade  unfavorably,  and  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  stringent  monetary  situation  of  the  present  year.  The  indus- 
trial and  social  progress  of  a people  is  based  upon  the  accumulation  of  ~~ 
capital,  for  which  there  is  a never  ending  demand  to  finance  the  new  inven- 
tions and  enterprises  which  the  brain  of  man  is  constantly  planning. 
With  capital  increasing  faster  than  population  there  is  bound  to  be  rapid 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  masses,  but  without  new  capital  press- 
ing for  investment,  the  demand  for  labor  slackens  and  industry  stagnates. 
The  paralysis  of  the  bond  market  in  1910,  and  the  low  price  of  first  class 

issues  shows  a scarcity  of  money  seeking  investment,  and  indicates  that 

we  are  not  accumulating  capital  for  our  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  automobile  claim,  undoubtedly 
with  some  warrant,  that  it  is  not  a mere  toy  or  luxury,  but  a valuable 
utility;  that  it  is  a great  time-saver  to  the  busy  man  and  that  its  influence 
upon  the  public  health  is  important. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  expressed  by  a manufacturer  of  clothing,  who 
writes  as  follows: 

“'We  know  a number  of  cases  where  dealers  (customers  of  ours)  have  asked 

former  clients,  “Why  have  not  we  sold  you  any  clothing  this  season ?”  The 

answrer  was,  “We  bought  an  automobile,  and  have  to  economize  in  every  other 
direction.’ ’ Furthermore,  the  army  of  mechanics,  a great  many  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  automobiles,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  food 
consumers  instead  of  food  producers,  as  a great  many  of  these  mechanics  are 
country  lads ; also  the  chauffeur — a great  many  of  these  come  from  the  country, 
and  this  is  in  a measure  responsible  for  high  prices  of  food  stuffs.” 

And  the  argument  is  effectively  stated  by  another  as  follows: 

“We  believe  that  thousands  of  people  are  buying  automobiles  w’ho  have  no 
business  to,  the  great  trouble  being  in  figuring  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
afford  the  machine;  they  do  not  figure  on  depreciation.  For  instance,  salaried 
men  getting  $2,500  a year  may  figure  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  a $1,200 
machine  on  the  installment  plan,  because  the  upkeep,  including  repairs,  gasoline, 
etc.,  is  but  a small  amount  per  month,  but  he  fails  to  figure  that  in  four  years 
his  $1,200  machine  will  not  be  worth  over  $400.  The  machine  has  thereby 
sustained  a depreciation  of  $200  a year,  which  alone  is  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  salary  of  the  man  in  question.  Then,  too,  the  upkeep  in  tires  is  double 
what  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  advance  in  tires  in  the  last  fifteen  months 
has  been  something  enormous,  and  there  is  just  now  going  into  effect  another 
very  large  advance.  The  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  buying  the  medium 
priced  machines,  have  not  yet  wakened  to  these  two  vital  facts,  viz. : the 
enormous  increase  in  cost  of  tire  up-keep,  and  the  annual  depreciation  of  the 
machine.  ’ ’ 

The  Automobile  on  the  Farm 

On  the  other  hand  an  Iowa  merchant  takes  a more  tolerant  view,  as  follows : 

1 1 T'he  1 fever 5 to  possess  autos  applies  to  the  farmer,  but  he  is  buying  it 
for  the  young  man  and  young  daughter  at  home,  to  keep  them  there,  and  it  is 
going  to  help  do  it.  I seem  to  see  in  this  a large  movement  to  check  the 
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farmer  boy  from  leaving  the  farm,  and  it  is  the  best  movement  that  can  be 
inaugurated  today.  Of  course  we  know  of  cases  where  the  choice  was  made 
between  an  auto  and  a house  improvement  and  where  the  auto  got  the  call.  The 
building  project  merely  waits  for  the  time  being  and  I do  not  feel  that  the 
country  suffers  like  it  might  where  the  case  was  between  an  auto  and  the  neces- 
sities. In  other  words,  I do  not  think  that  there  are  multiplied  cases  of  persons 
buying  autos  who  can  ill  afford  them,  at  least  not  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  ’ ’ 

And  the  automobile  manufacturer’s  argument  is  presented  as  follows: 

“The  industry  is  based  upon  an  absolutely  sound,  economic  demand.  As  a 
result  of  the  great  activity  in  the  automobile  industry,  there  was  not  only  an 
apparent,  but  an  actual  recovery  from  the  panic  of  1907,  earlier  than  might 
ordinarily  have  been  expected.  Persons  who  have  studied  the  conditions  are 
convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  automobile  industry,  the  general 
business  of  the  country  today,  compared  to  the  panic  of  1907,  would  be  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  the  general  business  of  the  country  in  1896,  as  compared 
with  the  panic  of  1893.  For  a number  of  years  the  country  has  been  absorbing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a million  horse-drawn  vehicles  annually,  which  includes 
vehicles  for  passenger,  freight  and  agricultural  purposes.  Every  single  owner 
of  a horse-drawn  vehicle  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  type,  will  be  an  actual 
ultimate  buyer  of  a motor-driven  vehicle.  Even  though  the  motor  vehicle  may 
cost  more  than  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  the  increased  efficiency,  in  the  way  of 
health  and  activity  of  the  owner  of  the  motor-driven  vehicle,  will  more  than 
offset  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  motor  vehicle.  In  view  of  the  manifest 
sound,  economic  basis  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry,  it  seems  incomprehensible 
that  certain  gentlemen,  otherwise  intelligent,  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  to 
attempt  to  “kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,”  or  to  “look  a gift  horse 
in  the  mouth.”  This  is  a rapidly  moving  age,  and  inside  of  ten  years  from 
this  date  the  present  critics  of  the  motor  vehicle  will  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  farm  laborers  who  opposed  the  reaping  machine,  and  the  legis- 
lators who  ridiculed  the  telegraph  and  other  great  inventions.  ’ ’ 

Sentiment  Toward  Railroads 

The  controversy  over  freight  rates  is  frequently  referred  to  in  our 
letters  from  business  men,  and  both  sides  are  presented.  The  larger  number 
who  refer  to  the  subject  express  themselves  in  favor  of  liberal  treatment 
of  the  roads,  now  that  the  principle  of  government  control  is  established. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  and  jobbing  houses  in  the  Twin  Cities 
discusses  the  matter  as  follows: 

“The  growth  of  our  business,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  merchants  seeking 
trade  throughout  the  Northwest,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  development 
of  the  country.  In  the  older  settled  portions,  better  farming  methods  mean 
bigger  returns  and  more  money  to  be  spent  for  the  requirements  of  life.  The 
railroads  are  advancing  the  frontier  as  rapidly  as  they  can  and  our  largest 
orders  and  best  profits  come  from  the  newly  settled  sections.  Those  of  us  who 
really  pay  the  freights  are  walling  that  the  roads  should  receive  a fair  remu- 
neration for  their  services,  knowing  that  while  they  are  making  fair  returns 
they  are  in  a position  to  extend  and  improve  their  lines;  all  of  which  means 
prosperity  in  the  Northwest.” 

A large  Chicago  manufacturing  and  jobbing  house  writes: 

1 1 A new  condition  that  creates  mental  depression  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
really  unfair  treatment  accorded  the  railways.  In  thirty-five  years’  experience 
we  can  say  that  we  have  never  had  a prosperous  year  unless  during  that  time 
the  railways  were  prospering  and  purchasing.  The  census  reports  now  coming 
to  us  indicate  a very  material  increase  in  population,  which  means  increased 
demands  on  the  railways  for  transportation  facilities;  increased  terminals. 
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The  railways,  like  all  others,  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  more  money  for  all 
materials  used,  higher  rates  of  wages  and  have  had  much  work  to  maintain 
freight  rates  established  under  entirely  different  conditions.  We  are  convinced 
that  unless  the  railways  are  permitted  reasonably  to  increase  freight  rates  they 
cannot  provide  the  facilities  demanded  by  the  increased  population  and  pro- 
duction, and  we  will  have  a freight  blockade  or  congestion  that  will  cost  the 
people  as  a whole  infinitely  more  than  the  advanced  freight  rates. 

A manufacturer  of  machinery  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  writes: 

“Do  not  believe  that  railway  legislation  in  the  long  run  is  going  to  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  on  the  contrary  a good  thing  for  the  railroads  and  the  public; 
but  until  that  feeling  is  more  generally  shared  by  the  public  at  large,  do  not 
look  for  any  great  improvement  in  conditions.  ’ ’ 

And  the  opposition  to  higher  charges  is  represented  by  the  following 
from  an  Indianapolis  manufacturer: 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  public  sentiment  will  force  the  carriers  to  abandon 
their  policy  of  wholesale  advances,  as  the  net  earnings  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  carriers  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  indicate  that  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  the  advances  being  made.  There  is  a growing  and 
rapidly  spreading  belief  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  increases  in  freight 
rates  is  to  support  securities  at  a fictitious  or  unnaturally  high  value,  and 
to  pay  substantial  dividends  on  stocks  which  are  only  partially  or  not  at  all 
represented  by  actual  investment.  ’ ’ 

The  argument  for  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  roads  is  concisely  but 
comprehensively  stated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mulliken,  president  of  Pettibone  & 
Mulliken,  Chicago,  as  follows: 

“At  the  close  of  the  year  1909  the  business  prospects  for  the  new  year  were 
unusually  favorable,  especially  so  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  railways 
had  planned  many  improvements,  and  had  made  appropriations  for  large 
expenditures  to  increase  their  facilities.  The  freight  blockade  which  occurred 
during  the  winter  of  1910  emphasized  the  necessity  for  railway  betterments  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  an  increase  in  power.  The  expenses  of  the  railways 
had  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 
The  net  earnings  had  been  diminished,  not  only  by  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  material,  but  by  increase  in  taxes,  and  by  expensive  governmental  rules  and 
regulations.  It  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  roads,  in  order  to  meet  these 
conditions,  to  increase  freight  charges.  This  increase  was  immediately  met  by 
great  opposition  and  by  injunction.  This  opposition,  and  the  continued  political 
agitation  against  the  roads,  compelled  them  to  delay  nearly  all  plans  for 
improvement.  Purchases  to  the  extent  of  over  $500,000,000  are  being  held 
waiting  for  this  increase  in  revenue. 

“If  it  were  possible  to  give  the  roads  an  immediate  advance  in  freight 
rates,  an  enormous  amount  of  money  would  be  spent  by  them  immediately  in 
carrying  out  their  plans  for  double  tracks,  new  terminals,  more  cars  and  more 
power,  and  although  present  business  is  fair,  yet  this  expenditure  would  be 
greatly  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  but  to  all  lines  of 
business.  Furthermore,  these  increased  facilities  are  needed  to  care  for  the 
business  of  the  country,  which  will  surely  suffer  in  the  future,  if  not  supplied. 

1 ‘ This  is  the  situation  today,  and  it  is  important,  serious  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  business  man.  Transportation  enters  into  everything 
that  is  used,  and  no  great  interest  like  the  railways  can  suffer,  or  be  held  back 
from  necessary  advancement,  without  injury  to  the  whole  country. 

“The  railways  should  be  allowed  to  raise  their  selling  price,  as  their  cost 
increases,  the  same  as  any  other  industry.  If  this  is  done,  and  done  promptly, 
the  steel  trade  will  improve,  all  lines  of  business  will  be  greatly  helped,  and, 
with  fair  crops,  we  can  look  forward  to  general  prosperity  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  ’ ’ 
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The  Bill  of  Lading  Problem 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  situation  this  fall,  as  bearing 
upon  the  money  market,  is  the  changed  attitude  of  foreign  banks  with 
relation  to  bills  of  lading.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  now  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  has  kindly  written  for  us  a succinct  statement  of 
this  situation,  which  is  given  herewith: 

“In  predicting  money  conditions  this  autumn,  it  may  be  said  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  expeditious  moving  of  cottem  Heretofore  the  foreigner 
has  practically  financed  cotton  at  the  compression  points  in  the  interior;  that 
is  to  say,  by  allowing  the  .shipper  to  draw  on  him  at  sixty  days'  time  with 
documents  attached.  The  shipper  is  thus  enabled  to  finance  himself  immediately 
at  a local  bank. 

‘ 1 While  this  was  an  easy  method  of  financing  the  cotton  crop,  and  threw  no 
special  burden  upon  the  buyer  on  the  other  side,  the  principles  are  loose  and 
opened  the  door  to  fraud.  During  the  past  season  spurious  cotton  documents  of 
one  kind  and  another,  principally  forgeries,  threw  upon  bankers  and  the  cotton 
people  losses  aggregating  several  million  dollars.  The  amount  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $8,000,000.  As  a natural  result,  foreign  bankers  have  been 
obliged  to  take  the  stand  that  they  wTill  not,  after  the  31st  of  October  next, 
accept  any  cotton  bill  the  validity  of  the  documents  attached  to  which  is  not 
guaranteed  by  the  exchange  buyer  (bank)  on  this  side. 

“A  committee  of  bankers  here  has  been  making  an  earnest  and  serious 
effort  to  procure  validation  of  bills  of  lading  by  railroad  companies,  by  an 
agent  other  than  the  agent  signing  the  bill  of  lading.  These  efforts  have  been 
successful  so  far  as  the  lines  in  the  cotton  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
are  concerned,  and  assurances  are  given  that  the  western  lines  will  do  likewise. 
This  validation  will  effectually  prevent  forged  bills  of  lading  getting  into  cir- 
culation, and  will  relieve  the  trade  of  any  menace  in  that  direction. 

“But  there  is  one  point  remaining  to  be  covered,  concerning  which  great 
difficulty  has  arisen,  and  that  is  the  actual  delivery  of  the  cotton  to  the  carrier. 
Many  of  the  railroads  propose  to  stand  squarely  back  of  their  validated  bills, 
whether  they  have  received  the  cotton  or  not,  because  their  instructions  to 
agents  will  be  to  sign  or  validate  no  bill  until  the  cotton  has  actually  been 
loaded  into  the  cars.  If  they  live  up  to  this  in  good  faith,  there  will  be  no 
undue  risk  in  the  exchange  buyer  giving  his  guaranty  to  the  acceptor  on  the 
other  side.  But,  in  the  case  of  national  banks,  at  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  guarantees  could  be  given,  and  even  if  they  could  give  such  guarantees 
legally  they  should  be  obliged  to  show  it  as  a contingent  liability.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  liability  is  an  accumulating  one,  running  for  sixty  days’  time, 
the  wusdom  of  giving  such  guarantees,  considering  the  large  amounts  involved, 
is  doubtful. 

1 1 The  best  opinion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  if  the  foreigner  insists  upon 
a guaranty,  that  it  should  be  furnished  by  a surety  company  and  that  the  cost 
of  it  should  fall  upon  the  trade.  The  profit  in  cotton  bills  is  too  small  to 
warrant  the  accumulated  risks  of  such  magnitude.  Thus  far  no  understanding 
has  been  reached  that  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  In  view  of  the  many 
complicated  interests,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  satisfactory  under- 
standing can  be  reached  at  all.  But  w’e  are  still  at  work  upon  it,  and  the 
optimistic  are  hopeful.  It  seems  to  us  now  that  a wTay  wull  be  found  to  move 
cotton  that  wTill  be  entirely  safe  for  all  who  take  financial  risks  in  connection 
with  the  movement,  but  it  may  be  slow  and  tedious,  in  that  event  it  will  be 
quite  clear  to  you  that  money  will  be  tight  this  fall.  If  this  problem  is 
solved  satisfactorily,  and  the  movement  goes  along  as  freely  from  interior 
points  during  the  coming  season  as  it  has  in  the  past,  we  see  nothing  to  justify 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  future.* 1 
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The  Note,  Brokerage  and  Bond  Business 

The  total  securities,  bonds  and  stocks,  representing  new  capital,  listed 
on  the  New  York  stock  exchange  in  the  first  six  months  of  1910,  was* 
,$581,636,790,  which  compares  with  $562,842,013  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  includes  seven  municipal  loans  aggregating  $134,000,000.  The 
home  market  has.  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  round  amounts  placed 
abroad.  The  bond  market  has  been  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory  all  of  the 
year,  prices  constantly  shrinking,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
class,  low-rate  issues.  The  most  probable  explanation  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  competition  of  the  industrial  bonds  which  draw  a higher  rate 
and  are  sold  on  a five  to  six  per  cent  basis.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  to  expand  our  prosperous  industries  has  created 
a demand  for  capital  which  results  in  these  rates  and  the  investor,  in 
view  of  the  higher  costs  of  living,  is  eager  to  get  them.  The  four  per  cent 
issues  are  neglected  and  present  conditions  indicate  that  municipalities  and 
corporations  will  be  unable,  until  some  radical  change  in  conditions  has 
occurred,  to  satisfy  their  wants  on  the  old  terms. 

One  of  the  leading  commercial  paper  houses  describes  conditions  in  its 
line  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ The  condition  of  the  note  brokerage  business  for  the  last  three  months  has 
been  unusual.  The  large  city  banks  in  Chicago  and  most  of  the  western  reserve 
centers  have  not  been  buying  paper.  We  have  found  that  the  banks  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  some  sections  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have  been  well 
loaned  up  and  entirely  out  of  the  market.  There  are  exceptions,  but  we  have 
found  that  territory  so  dry  that  we  have  withdrawn  our  traveling  men  from  it. 

‘ 1 Most  of  our  customers  have  reported  that  business  has  been  good ; in  some 
sections,  collections  are  good;  in  others,  only  fair.  We  find,  however,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  customers  some  doubt  as  to  what  business  will  be  for  the 
next  six  months.  Apparently,  the  talk  in  financial  circles  regarding  the  banking 
situation  has  caused  them  all  to  come  into  the  market  for  funds.  We  have  had 
a very  large  demand  upon  us  from  our  customers,  with  high-class  paper  selling 
at  unusual  rates  for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  do  not  find,  as  we  did  in  1907, 
that  a majority  of  our  customers  are  expanding  their  business,  but  in  very 
many  instances  we  note  a tendency  towards  contraction,  on  account  of  the 
financial  outlook.” 

The  manager  of  a bond  house  writes,  under  date  July  30: 

1 1 The  writer  has  just  completed  a circle  of  calls  on  banks  in  sixty-six  towns 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  as  a result  the  following  seems  apparent:  Quite 
an  amount  of  last  year’s  corn  is  now  being  marketed,  and  the  present  outlook 
for  the  1910  crop  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Wheat  and  oats  are  being 
harvested  with  highly  satisfactory  results  and  the  oats  crop  is  universally 
reported  as  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  section  yisited.  Country 
banks  report  that  deposits  are  not  quite  normal,  but  express  optimism  of  the 
money  supply  during  the  fall.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to 
determine,  the  chief  cause  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  country  bankers 
was  the  unfavorable  reports  of  the  money  situation  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  ’ ’ 

The  Trend  of  Prices 

So  much  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during  the  last  few  years  about  the 
“rise  of  prices”  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  the  real 
state  of  commodity  prices  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago.  Generally 

speaking,  farm  products  are  unquestionably  higher,  a fact  readily  accounted 
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for  by  the  growth  of  population  and  the  full  occupation  of  our  best  and  most 
accessible  farm  lands.  Again,  raw  materials  and  crude  manufactures  in  which 
raw  materials  are  the  principal  item  of  cost,  have  advanced  because  of  the 
rapidly  growing  demand.  Lumber,  leather,  linseed  oil,  woolen  and  cotton  goods 
and  rubber  are  examples  of  this  class  of  products.  Labor  has  had  an  im- 
portant advance,  due  in  large  part  to  the  increased  cost  of  food  and  in  part 
to  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  labor.  But  as  a rule  manufactured 
goods  have  advanced  less  than  the  raw  materials  and  labor  that  enter  into 
them,  improved  methods  making  this  possible. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  Farwell,  Ozmun, 
Kirk  & Co.,  St.  Paul,  for  the  interesting  record  of  prices  in  common  hardware 
which  appears  below.  On  March  5,  1892,  this  firm  sold  to  James  Kneen,  a 
retail  merchant  of  LaMoure,  N.  D.,  a miscellaneous  bill  of  such  hardware  as 
enters  into  the  stock  of  a country  store,  and  at  intervals  since  down  to  the 
present  time  the  value  of  those  goods  have  been  recalculated  at  present  prices. 
The  original  figures  and  the  later  ones  are  given  herewith: 


Mar.  5,  1892 $332.53 

Jan.  1,  1898 259.72 

Jan.  1,  1899 260.00 

July  1,  1899 328.40 

Jan.  1,  1900 373.66 

July  1,  1900 341.63 

Oct.  15,  1900 323.78 

May  5,  1902 334.10 

Apr.  7,  1903 325.05 

Oct.  26,  1906 318.56 

Sept.  11,  1907 337.65 

Sept.  10,  1908 314.86 

Aug.  1,  1909 306.43 

Nov.  30,  1909 307.07 

Aug.  10,  1910 308.53 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  goods  are  cheaper  now  than  eighteen  years  ago 
In  forwarding  the  figures  the  firm  says  of  the  changes  since  last  November: 
“We  find  that  the  difference  between  November,  1909,  and  August,  1910, 
price  to  be  made  up  of  advances  on  shovels  and  some  miscellaneous  goods, 
offset  by  a 15  cent  drop  per  keg  in  nails  and  30  cents  per  100  drop  in  gal- 
vanized sheets.  Outside  of  these  few  items,  prices  have  remained  quite 
stationary,  as  you  will  observe. 

Grocery  Prices  for  Twenty  Years 

W.  M.  Hoyt  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Chicago,  have  compiled  from  their 
books  a table  of  prices  upon  staple  goods,  "which  are  common  articles  of  food, 
and  we  are  under  obligations  for  permission  to  publish  it  herewith.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  differences  between  prices  now  and  twenty  years  ago  are  not 
so  marked  as  the  present  agitation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  without  careful  calculation  to  tell  which  way  the  balance  swings. 


AVERAGES. 

Price  Average  Price 

Jan..  1910.  For20Yrs.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Baking  Powder  $4.50  $4.60  $0.02174 

Navy  beans  2.29  1.80  $0.27222  

Brooms  i . . . 4.00  2.32%  .7204  

Candy  sticks .. ...  .07%  .06%  .1922  

Cream  candy  10  .09  .11111  

Apples,  No.  10 2.65  2.44%  .08384  

Apples,  No.  3 . .90  .82  .09756  

Blackberries,  No.  2 .90  .74%  .208  

Peach.es,  pie,  No.  3, .90  .96%  .06735 
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Peaches,  table,  No.  3.  . . . 

Peaches,  No.  2% 

Sliced  pineapple,  No.  2.  . 
Sliced  pineapple,  No.  2% 

Pears,  No.  3 

Pears,  No.  2% 

Strawberries,  No.  2 

Baked  beans,  No.  3 

Lima  beans,  No.  2 

String  beans,  No.  2 ... 

Corn,  No.  2 

Corn,  Fancy  Maine  No.  2 

Hominy,  No.  3 

E.  J.  peas,  No.  2 

Pumpkin,  No.  3 

Tomatoes,  No.  3 

Cove  oysters,  No.  1 

SwTeet  potatoes,  No.  3 . . . 

Red  salmon,  No.  1 

Pink  salmon,  No.  1 

Oil  sardines,  % ’s 

Mustard  sardines,  %’s.  . 

Corn  beef,  No.  1 

Potted  meats,  No.  %.  . . , 
Chipped  beef,  No.  % . . . . 

Rolled  oats  

Pearl  barley 

Corn  meal  

Pearl  tapioca 

Buckwheat  flour 

Full  cream  cheese 

W.  Baker ’s  chocolate 

W.  Baker ’s  cocoa 

Whole  codfish 

Condensed  milk 

Soda  crackers 

Dates  

Evaporated  apples  

Apricots  

Peaches  

Prunes  

Raisins  

Mackerel  

Fruit  jars 

Laundry  soap 

Macaroni  

Parlor  matches  

Corn  syrup 

N.  O.  molasses 

Pickles  

A.  & H.  soda 

Sauerkraut  

Sugar,  granulated  

Whole  pepper  

Wbplfl  ploves  


AVERAGES. 

Price  Average  Price 


.,  1910. 

For  20  Yrs. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1.30 

1.39% 

.06558 

1.45 

1.79 

.18994 

1.40 

I.471/2 

.05084 

2.15 

2.20 

.02272 

.80 

1.00 

.20000 

1.60 

1.72% 

.07156 

.80 

.94% 

.15344 

.85 

.91 1/0 

.07103 

.85 

.85 

.621/2 

.641/2 

.031 

.72% 

.75 

.03333 

1.15 

1.18% 

.02953 

.65 

.73 

.10958 

.85 

1.01 

.15841 

.65 

.68 

.04411 

.72% 

.87% 

.17142 

.80 

.86% 

.07514 

.85 

1.04 

.18269 

1.35 

1.22% 

.09979 

.85 

.90% 

.06077 

2.75 

3.30 

.16666 

2.50 

2.83 

.1166 

1.55 

1.22 

.27049 

.75 

.98% 

.23857 

1.30 

1.42 

.0845 

2.20 

2.11  % 

.04018 

•02% 

.02 

.375 

1.65 

1.39% 

.18421 

.03% 

.03% 

.35714 

2.59 

2.41 

.07468 

.18 

.12 

.50 

.281/a 

.31% 

.09523 

.34% 

.39 

.11538 

.071/2 

.06% 

.15384 

6.25 

6.67 

.06296 

.06% 

.05% 

.12725 

•05% 

.04% 

.16666 

.09 

.08 

.125 

.IH/2 

• 12% 

.08 

.07% 

.09% 

.2105 

.05% 

.06% 

.1923 

.05 

.05% 

.90909 

!9.00 

24.23% 

.19647 

4.87 

5.75% 

.15344 

3.35 

3.21 

.04361 

.52 

.48% 

.07216 

1.35 

1.39% 

.03225 

•23  3/s 

.18 

.29861 

.43 

.34% 

.24637 

5.22 

.10153 

.05 

.05% 

.09090 

4.70 

4.42% 

.06155 

.0512 

.05 

.024 

•09% 

.10% 

.13095 

.14 

.11 

.27272 
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AVERAGES. 

Price  Average  Price 


Jan.,  1910. 

For  20  Yrs. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Nutmegs  . 

. . 20 

.48 

.58333 

Vinegar  

lay. 

.12 

.125 

Yeast  foam  

1.J5 

1.06 

.08490 

Eice  

.0299 

.0425 

.46117 

Salt  

2.10 

1.85 

.13513 

Starch.  

0274 

.0380 

.42105 

Coffee  

14 

.1 5% 

.1064 

Tea  

.33  y. 

.03999 

The  Spring  Stringency 

Various  Causes  Assigned —Land  Speculation — Holding  Back  of  Grain 
and  Cotton  by  Farmers  - Automobiles,  Etc. 

We  have  made  a special  effort  to  draw  out  from  our  correspondent 
banks  an  explanation  of  the  stringent  conditions  that  existed  throughout 
the  West  last  spring,  and  their  responses  are  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  apparent  that  while  no  one  cause  bears  the  responsibility,  popular 
opinion  has  been  right  in  attributing  it  largely  to  the  heavy  movement  in 
lands.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  lost  heavily  by 
the  migration  of  capital  to  other  states  and  to  Canada.  There  were  also 
numerous  transfers  locally,  farms  in  these  states  changing  hands  at  high 
prices.  The  general  settling  time  for  farm  sales  is  March  1st,  and  at  that 
date  last  spring  the  volume  of  such  transactions  was  very  large,  in  many 
instances  requiring  bank  loans.  The  usual  outlet  for  farm  mortgages  is 
with  insurance  companies,  but  this  year  the  demand  upon  them  was  greater 
than  they  could  supply  with  their  available  funds.  Some  of  them  notified 
their  agents  to  cease  taking  applications  and  others  resorted  to  raising  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  effect  in  either  case  was  to  increase  the  demand  on 
the  local  banks.  We  are  advised  that  the  insurance  companies  have  now 
cleared  up  a large  part  of  these  accumulated  applications  and  relieved  the 
banks  of  a part  of  their  burden. 

The  automobile  is  usually  named  second  among  the  causes  for  the 
stringency,  but  the  farmer  is  almost  everywhere  absolved  from  the  charge 
of  going  into  debt  for  them.  Eeports  as  to  the  number  of  purchases  by 
farmers  vary  greatly  from  different  localities,  but  there  is  great  unanimity 
in  the  report  that  the  farmers  who  buy  are  usually  abundantly  able  to 
own  them.  Living  at  a distance  from  town,  the  automobile  affords  the 
means  of  a quick  trip  without  taking  a team  from  the  field  or  interfering 
with  farm  work. 

The  holding  back  of  grain  is  frequently  given  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  tight  local  conditions,  and  during  the  last  winter  unusual  conditions 
affected  the  corn  crop  over  a large  part  of  the  West.  Fall  rains  delayed 
the  corn  picking,  and  finally  heavy  snows  covered  the  crop  in  the  field. 
Much  of  it  was  damaged,  and  gathered,  as  it  was,  in  the  spring,  much 
of  it  has  not  been  marketed  to  the  present  time.  The  higher  scale  of 
general  prices,  requiring  more  capital  for  mechandising,  handling  the  prod- 
cuts,  and  to  turn  over  the  exchanges  of  the  country  is  an  important  cause. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  energy  and 
confidence  of  our  people  and  in  the  almost* endless  opportunities  that  exist 
in  this  country  for  usiug  capital  to  advantage.  If  we  had  twice  the  volume 
of  money,  the*  demand  for  it  and  the  credits  based  upon  it  would  rise  to 
the  limit. 


Improvements  on  Farms 

The  assessors  of  Iowa  were  required  this  year  to  report  the  number 
of  rods  of  drain  tile  installed  upon  the  farms  of  that  state  during  the 
year  1909,  and  the  total,  as  reported  by  the  auditor  of  state,  is  '38,580,164 
rods,  costing,  no  doubt,  as  much  as  $10,000,000.  This  is  only  a part  of  the 
expenditure  for  drainage.  The  cost  of  large  open  ditches,  constructed  by 
drainage  districts,  to  furnish  outlets  for  the  farm  systems,  runs  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  all  means  much  for  higher  productiveness  in  the  future. 
The  number  of  manure  spreaders  in  use  on  Iowa  farms,  a comparatively  new 
tool,  was  reported  at  57,568. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  handling  loans  in  Kansas,  representing  several 
life  insurance  companies,  writes  as  follows: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  money  which  has 
been  loaned  out  on  farm  loans  by  our  company  has  been  loaned  for  a part 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  mortgaged  or  other  land  adjoining  or 
in  the  same  locality,  and  for  the  renewal  of  maturing  loans  on  the  land 
mortgaged,  and  for  improvements  on  the  land,  and  that  not  5 per  cent  of 
the  money  which  has  been  loaned  on  farm  mortgages  represents  money 
which  is  being  sent  to  Canada  or  new  states  for  the  purchase  of  land  out- 
side of  Kansas.  Judging  from  our  own  experience,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
these  mortgages  are  the  result  of  farm  sales  in  Kansas  and  unusual  activity 
in  the  sale  of  farm  property  in  our  state.  There  has  been  a great  scramble 
for  good  farms  all  over  our  state  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a won- 
derful amount  of  activity  in  the  sale  of  farm  lands  at  advanced  prices, 
which  has  caused  an  unusual  demand  for  farm  loans  and  encumbrances 
upon  a correspondingly  higher  basis.  In  a few  cases  the  sellers  have 
moved  to  new  regious  and  taken  the  money  with  them,  and  in  other  cases 
they  have  moved  to  nearby  towns  to  retire  from  active  work,  for  a while 
at  least,  which  is  the  case  with  many  older  people.  In  many  cases  the 
sellers  have  purchased  other  farms  in  Kansas  and  improved  them. 

“To  illustrate  the  unusual  activity  in  farm  sales  during  the  past 
spring,  would  say  that  our  company  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  1909 
has  loaned  about  $1,000,000  per  year  in  farm  mortgages;  but,  beginning 
with  January  1,  1910,  we  loaned  over  $1,500,000  in  farm  mortgages  in  five 
months.  This  heavy  demand  was  principally  for  closing  up  sale  contracts 
on  March  1,  1910,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Since  that  time  the 
demand  for  farm  loans  has  decreased  greatly,  with  a considerably  lesser 
demand  this  month,  although  we  are  having  some  applications  for  loans. 

“We  do  not  know  whether  the  great  scramble  for  land  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  few  years  is  over  or  not.  Certainly  thousands  of 
liomeseekers  and  land  buyers  have  acquired  the  land  which  they  wanted 
and  will  settle  down  to  the  actual  business  of  producing  wealth  in  the 
form  of  farm  products  and  the  payment  of  mortgages.  We  are  hopeful 
that  both  of  our  life  insurance  companies  will  be  ready  to  accept  new  loans 
soon,  but  would  advise  that  just  at  the  present  time  the  outlet  for  farm 
loans  with  life  insurance  companies  is  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

“There  are  some  prosperous  farmers  who  have  purchased  medium- 
priced  automobiles,  but  it  is  not  the  farmers,  in  our  opinion,  who  have 
been  extravagant  in  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  In  this  county,  with 
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over  60,000  population,  we  do  not  know  of  more  than  live  or  six  automo- 
biles owned  by  farmers;  and  there  are  over  500  automobiles  owned  by 
residents  of  the  city  of  Topeka.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  principal  buyers 
of  automobiles  are  people  who  live  in  cities  and  small  towns.” 

Another  party,  handling  large  sums  for  life  insurance  companies, 
writing  in  June  of  the  stringent  conditions  then  existing,  said: 

“This  middle  West  country  is  in  good  shape  and  is  receiving  just 
exactly  what  is  needed — a lesson  in  more  conservative  methods.  This  lull 
and  the  stringency  has  already  shut  off  the  land  craze;  also  curtailed  the 
sale  of  automobiles;  two  of  the  most  dangerous  lines  have  been  shut  off, 
and  no  real  harm  to  anybody  or  anything.  Had  we  shut  off  our  land  maze 
two  years  ago,  and  prevented  our  values  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma 
from  going  so  high,  these  three  states  would  have  received  as  citizens  the 
more  than  100,000  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa  farmers  who  went  to  Canada 
the  past  year.  Our  high  prices  scared  these  fellows  into  a country  where 
they  did  not  care  to  go,  and  we  were  in  need  of  these  men.  These  100,000 
men  took  with  them  on  an  average  of  $5,000  cash  each.” 

Questions  and  Answers 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  show  the  views  of  local  bankers 
upon  conditions  in  these  states  and  are  selected  as  representative.  The 
table  following  readily  shows  the  states  in  which  the  stringency  has  been 
most  felt.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  stringency  itself  and  the  various 
causes  to  which  it  is  attributed  has  been  decidedly  spotty,  many  localities 
reporting  no  stringency  and  no  abnormal  conditions  of  any  kind.  We 
have  found  it  impracticable,  without  delaying  the  publication,  to  tabulate 
all  the  replies,  but  believe  the  following  fairly  represents  the  full  returns: 
Among  the  questions  asked  in  our  letter  of  inquiry  were  the  following: 
What  particular  influences  have  been  responsible  for  the  stringency 
in  the  spring  of  1910? 

Is  there  a surplus  of  labor  in  your  locality,  or  is  labor  fully  employed? 
How  do  wages  compare  with  last  year  and  before  the  panic?  Are  labor 
conditions  settled  and  satisfactory? 

Do  your  local  contractors  report  an  increase  or  decrease  in  building  over 
last  year?  Is  there  normal  activity  in  this  line? 

On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  the  present  business  situation  and  out- 
look in  your  community  favorable?  If  not,  what  are  the  unfavorable 
conditions? 


Illinois 

Henderson  County.  “Investments  in  land  the  principal  cause  of  the 
stringency.  The  hopeful  and  speculative  spirit  prevalent  in  the  community 
next.  The  investment  in  automobiles  also  being  a factor.  Money  is  getting 
easier  with  us  now.  Customers  marketing  produce.” 

Champaign  County.  “During  the  past  six  months  the  cash  resources 
of  the  banks  in  this  community  have  been  materially  affected  by  the 
holding  of  crops  by  farmers.  Most  of  the  corn  raisers  during  the  past  two 
years  have  sold  at  from  70  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  oats  at  45  cents 
to  47  cents.  This  season,  however,  the  price  has  reached  60  cents  only  at 
infrequent  periods,  and  the  holders  of  corn  were  not  willing  to  sell  at 
anything  less  than  60  cents  and  really  have  not  been  satisfied  with  a 
price  much  under  70  cents.  This  has  resulted  in  a large  percentage  of  the 
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corn,  perhaps  35  per  cent,  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The 
sales  of  corn  have  largely  been  made  to  furnish  funds  for  the  financing  of 
land  purchases  or  for  Jiving  expenses  of  farmers  now  living  in  towns' 
The  surplus  usually  available  for  loaning  purposes  in  the  hands  of  banks 
has  not  been  created  by  the  sale  of  the  crop  as  usual.  The  sending  of 
money  from  this  district  in  settlement  for  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  very  noticeable,  not  only  during  the  past  few  months, 
but  for  more  than  a year.  In  my  judgment,  much  of  this  money  has 
been  invested  in  non-income  producing  lands  in  Canada,  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  also  in  farms  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  which,  while 
yielding  a return,  have  required  the  proceeds  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
farms.  My  estimate  for  the  outgoing  of  money  in  purchase  of  lands  out- 
side of  Illinois  would  be,  approximately,  half  a million  dollars  during  the 
past  year.  There  has  also  been  in  this  city  considerable  building,  which 
has  required  money  and  has  taken  from  the  available  cash  large  sums. 

“Begarding  the  automobiles,  while  probably  twice  as  many  automobiles 
have  been  purchased  this  year  as  any  other  year  and  double  the  number 
are  now  in  use  as  of  a year  ago,  in  my  judgment  the  farmers  in  this  part 
of  the  country  have  not  gone  to  the  extreme.  There  have  been  a number  of 
automobiles  bought  by  farmers,  but  most  of  them  were  able  to  own  and 
pay  for  their  machines.  The  principal  evil  has  been  the  lack  of  attention 
to  farm  duties  on  the  part  of  those  farmers  investing  in  automobiles.  ’ ’ 

Morgan  County.  “We  think  that  there  is  at  least  $300,000  in  automo- 
biles in  the  county.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  who  own  them 
have  paid  for  them  without  having  to  borrow  money.  Great  activity  in 
sale  of  high  priqed  farm  lands  early  this  spring.  Farms  are  fast  becoming- 
owned  by  people  who  will  not  sell  them  for  any  price.’ * 

Green  County.  “Judged  by  what  we  see  here,  it  is  due  to  the  East 
being  scared  by  their  own  shadow.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
part  of  Illinois  to  cause  anyone  to  tighten  up.  Conditions  here  were 
never  better;  wheat  was  short,  but  corn  and  hogs  are  our  main  crop,  and 
they  are  both  in  fine  shape  and  bringing  lots  of  money  in  here.” 

Tazewell  County.  “Farmers  have  bought  lands  in  other  states  and 
paid  some  on  lands  previously  purchased  in  Texas  and  the  West.  But  a 
small  per  cent  has  gone  to  Canada.  About  $100,000  went  from  this  bank, 
most  of  it  to  southeastern  Missouri.  Automobiles  have  been  purchased  by 
the  farmers  and  some  others  to  quite  an  extent;  most  of  them  have  been 
paid  for.  This  has  relieved  us  of  some  money.  Farmers  and  merchants 
here  prepared  during  the  winter  to  pay  for  lands  they  had  bought  in  other 
states,  which  increased  deposits  very  much  during  February.  In  March 
this  money  was  sent  away  and  most  of  these  depositors  became  borrowers. 
They  did  not  leave  here,  but  purchased  the  land  for  investment  and 
speculation.  ’ ’ 

Lee  County.  “In  our  judgment,  the  buying  of  foreign  lands  has  had 
a greater  effect  on  reserves  than  anything  else.  Not  alone  this  spring,  but 
in  former  years  as  well.  The  drain  has  been  constant  for  a number  of 
years  past  and  as  the  return  from  these  investments  is  very  small,  com- 
paratively, we  sooner  or  later  must  experience  a shrinkage  in  reserves,  and 
this  has  been  more  noticeable  this  year  than  formerly.  Another  thing  this 
year  is  that  more  farm  produce  is  being  held  than  usual,  making  necessary 
the  carrying  of  customers  that  otherwise  would  have  been  paying  off  their 
loans  and  also  have  some  surplus  for  deposit.” 

Shrinkage  in  Country  Bank  Deposits 

Peoria  County.  “Some  money  has  gone  for  investment  in  western 
lands.  The  automotile  has  drawn  lots  of  money  from  the  country  banks, 
but  will  not  cripple  seriously,  as  the  average  farmer  pays  for  his  machine 
with  one  season’s  profits  from  160-acre  farm.  Everybody  is  using  his  sur- 
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plus  in  actual  business  or  speculation,  leaving  nothing  for  the  poor  country- 
banker  but  his  own  funds,  and  they  are  too  small  to  cut  any  figure.  ” 

Iroquois  County.  “Largely  affected  by  many  going  to  the  Northwest 
and  Canada.  More  extravagant  standard  of  living.  Large  purchase  of 
automobiles.  Increase  in  rates  on  farm  loans  by  insurance  companies  and 
other  large  concerns  making  a specialty  of  farm  loans.  ” 

Kandolph  County.  “The  American  people  are  money  spenders,  good 
livers,  and  believe  in  having  a good  time,  but  just  where  thejnoney  has 
gone  to  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  will  come  back.” 

Adams  County.  “Farmers  selling  high  priced  land  to  their  neighbors, 
removing  to  states  farther  west,  taking  their  funds  with  them.  Also  some 
considerable  investment  by  middle  West  farmers  in  western  and  Canadian 
lands,  at  values  inflated  as  compared  with  those  prevailing  but  a few  years 
since.  In  many  localities  the  automobile  also  has  been  quite  a factor.” 
Logan  County.  “Money  is  close  on  account  of  land  purchases,  and 
quite  a number  are  holding  old  corn.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  be 
that  people  are  living  better  and  enjoying  more  conveniences  than  for- 
merly and  are  inclined  to  go  in  debt  more  freely,  based  upon  the  prospects 
of  good  crops,  especially  is  this  true  of  the  younger  farmers.” 

Schuyler  County.  “We  know  of  about  $150,000  that  has  gone  to 
Dakotas  and  Texas  for  land.  Only  a few  farmers  have  automobiles.” 

Warren  County.  “Purchase  of  western  and  northern  lands,  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  high  cost  of  livingi  It  takes  twice  as  much  money  to 
buy  corn;  it  takes  25  to  33  1-3  per  cent  more  money  to  buy  stock  cattle 
than  it  did  a few  years  ago.  ’ ’ 

Coles  County.  “We  have  sent  from  here  $200,000  in  Mississippi  lands 
and  some  little  to  Canada  and  Dakotas.  About  fifty  automobiles  in  use 
around  here.  I should  think  about  fifteen  farmers  purchased.  The  most 
of  our  people,  say  90  per  cent,  are  able  to  buy  and  pay  for  machines.” 

Fayette  County.  “High  prices,  high  living  and  overanxiety  to  make 
money  at  any  risk.  I regard  the  past  months  of  prosperity  as  dangerous 
for  the  banker,  as  many  of  our  people  are  money  mad.  They  are  not 
contented  with  the  usual  methods  of  living — talk  flying  machines  and  auto- 
mobiles. Trying  to  bore  with  too  big  an  augur.” 

Stark  County.  “Land  purchases  here  and  in  the  Northwest.  Land 
sold  actively  here  last  fall,  the  deals  being  consummated  March  1st  last, 
and  we  loaned  quite  an  amount  to  customers  at  this  time.  Since  March  1st 
$20,000  to  $30,000  has  gone  into  land  in  South  and  North  Dakota  from  this 
locality.  Automobiles  have  been  bought  freely  by  the  farmers,  fifteen  to 
twenty  being  placed  here  since  March  1st.  This  has  been  a drain  on  deposits 
to  the  extent  of  $20,000  to  $25,000,  as  most  purchases  have  been  for  cash,” 
Kankakee  County.  “With  us  personally  the  low  grain  prices,  espe- 
cially corn,  has  affected  us  more  than  anything  else.  Farmers  in  the  fall 
and  winter  nearly  all  ‘held  over’  for  60  and  65-eent  corn  and  they  are 
still  holding.” 


Iowa 

Henry  County.  “Depositors  have  used  their  money  for  investment  in 
real  estate,  both  here  and  in  land  in  North  Dakota  and  Canada;  have  also 
borrowed  heavily  for  this  purpose.  Times  too  prosperous.  Land  advancing 
rapidly.  People  speculating  in  real  estate,  often  turning  within  a week’s 
time  at  $10  per  acre  profit.  Land  has  doubled  here  within  the  last  eight 
years  and  trebled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  been  too  easy  to  borrow 
money.  Banks  burdened  with  deposits  and  glad  to  get  them  out  at  6 per 
cent  or  even  less,  consequently  when  customers  see  easy  money  to  be  made 
in  real  estate  they  overdo  the  thing.” 
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Pocahontas  County.  “The  local  stringent  condition  was  produced  by 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  did  not  get  their  corn  gathered  at  the  usual  time 
and  marketed  in  the  winter.  There  is  enough  corn  still  in  the  county  to 
materially  ease  our  local  situation.  The  public  and  private  drainage  pro- 
jects have  drawn  heavily  upon  us.  We  have  the  best  prospects  for  crops 
1 have  ever  seen  since  I came  to  the  county  twenty  years  ago.  If  we 
can  mature  the  crops  as  they  now  promise,  we  will  be  in  fine  shape  by  the 
new  year.  We  have  under  construction  and  recently  completed  over 
$3,000,000  worth  of  public  drains.  In  each  case  it  takes  about  as  much 
more  to  do  the  private  work.  Of  course,  not  near  all  of  the  private  work 
has  been  done,  but  a very  large  amount  has.  After  the  public  work  is 
in  it  takes  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre  to  complete  the  private  work.  The 
money  expended  for  labor  very  largely  remains  in  the  country,  but  that- 
paid  out  for  tile  and  coal,  and  the  profit  on  dredging  contracts  goes  out.;J 

Franklin  County.  “Good  prices  have  increased  deposits.  Lands  (out- 
side) and  automobiles  have  decreased  them;  also  brick,  tile  and  cement 
plants  have  sold  stocks  in  this  county  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  or  more. 
Not  much  money  has  gone  from  this  locality  to  Canada;  perhaps  $50,000 
to  Texas  from  banks  here.  Sent  $10,000  (customer)  last  week  to  California. 
Nine  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  one  customer,  March  1,  1910,  to  Idaho,  and 
many  smaller  amounts  to  western  states.  Would  think  we,  as  a bank,  have 
lost  $50,000  within  the  last  year  this  way. 

“Automobiles  have  taken  from  this  section  $125,000  so  far  this  spring. 
Most  are  giving  notes,  but  it  is  the  well-to-do  class,  who  can  easily  pay 
the  notes.  It  reduces  our  present  cash,  also  our  prospective  deposits.  It 
is  from  a class  of  men  who  are  too  good  to  refuse  credit  to,  mostly  well- 
to-do  farmers.  Seventy-five  to  80  per  cent  are  farmers.  Automobiles  and 
farm  speculation  have  taken  lots  of  cash.  Land  mortgages  have  been  slow 
sale  and  Iowa  banks  are  canning  many  of  them.  We  have  about  $25,000, 
which  we  are  slowly  selling.  Other  years  we  have  found  ready  sale  for 
them,  both  with  insurance  companies  and  with  private  parties.  This  year 
private  parties  get  higher  rates  than  we  can  get  them,  also  use  money  in 
land  investments.  The  insurance  companies  are  either  not  loaning  or  get 
higher  rates  elsewhere.  They  are  asking  us  6 per  cent,  while,  so  far,  our 
banks  here  have  probably  put  out  a quarter  of  a millian  dollars  March  1st 
and  since  at  5%  per  cent.  Much  of  this  is  sold  to  private  investors  at 
straight  5 per  cent.  Do  not  know  whether  such  a market  will  continue 
or  not.  ” 

Hancock  County.  “Improvement  on  local  farms,  tiling,  etc.,  have 
affected  deposits  and  loans  this  spring.  No  money  has  gone  from  this 
locality  to  other  states  or  Canada  for  lands.  The  auto  has  taken  some 
money;  in  fact,  thousands  are  bought  by  farmers  in  the  county,  and  the 
farmers  are  better  able  to  own  them  than  the  majority  of  town  people  who 
have  them  out  this  way. 

Mills  County.  “During  the  past  few  years  the  farmers  have  been 
extra  successful.  They  have  accumulated  some  wealth  and  many  are  ten- 
ants. Their  ambition  is  to  own  a piece  of  land  of  their  own.  Lands  in 
our  commuity  are  so  high  that  the  little  farmer  cannot  touch  them.  He 
goes  west,  where  he  can  afford  to  buy,  and  he  takes  every  dollar  away 
to  the  new  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  farmer  who  is  lucky  to 
own  a piece  of  our  land  gets  some  money  ahead  and  naturally  wants  to 
put  it  working.  Farming  and  land  is  his  business.  He  knows  nothing  of 
loans  or  bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  posted  on  land  values,  so  he  invests 
and  probably  borrows  some  besides,  until  a crop  comes.  He  is  good  for 
it,  and  of  course  the  banker  has  to  take  care  of  him  for  limited  amount. 
Another  class  wishing  to  keep  their  children  away  from  the  cities,  and  also 
wishing  a little  recreation,  buy  an  auto.  Also  when  high  priced  hogs, 
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cattle,  etc.,  came  last  year  many  of  them  sold  out  entirely  and  did  not 
raise  the  ordinary  amount  of  stock  this  spring;  therefore,  at  present  he 
has  no  stock  to  sell  as  compared  with  the  past  years.  The  farmer  is  not 
a hard  spender  for  recreation  and  when  he  buys  an  auto  everyone  knows  it. 
But  personally,  I must  say  where  the  case  is  deserving  and  the  farmer 
can  afford  it,  I rather  eneourage  him  to  buy  an  auto,  as  he  certainly 
deserves  it,  both  for  himself  and  his  boys,  whom  he  is  battling  with  to 
keep  from  the  city. 

“I  honestly  believe  that  the  western  banks  as  a class  are  calling 
loans  and  curtailing  to  such  an  extent  that  inside  of  ninety  days  the  bulk 
of  them  will  be  looking  for  loans.  I know  of  a few  country  banks  here 
right  now  that  have  funds,  more  than  they  need,  but  are  afraid  of  the 
‘fall  rush,’  which  is  so  talked  about  that  many  of  them  are  afraid  to  let 
their  funds  out  until  they  see  which  way  the  kite  is  going.  I believe  the 
little  flurry  was  a good  thing,  as  it  put  the  banker  and  business  man  on 
their  watch  and  hinted  to  them  that  they  must  not  get  up  too  much 
momentum.  It  shut  off  the  luxury  buying  for  a period  and  also  put  a 
crimp  in  buying  too  much  land.  Farmers  have  to  be  coached  by  financial 
men,  same  as  a business  man,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bankers  to  help 
him  win  out.  Stand  by  the  farmer  and  he  will  stand  by  you.” 

Webster  County.  “Large  amounts  are  being  spent  for  drainage  locally 
and  for  automobiles.  About  $8,000  is  known  to  have  been  spent  for  Texas, 
Wyoming  and  Canada  land  in  a territory  less  than  six  miles  square.” 

Jasper  County.  “Large  land  deals  and  large  advance  in  land  in  this 
county  has  required  more  money.  About  $20,000  has  gone  to  Canada  for 
lands  and  $100,000  to  Dakota.  Automobiles  have  cost  the  people  of  this 
county  probably  $200,000.  Farmers  are  buying  as  many  as  town  people. 
All  kinds  of  farm  produce  has  been  extraordinarily  high  and  farmers  are 
able  to  pay  for  them.  Our  deposits  have  increased  over  last  year.” 

Cedar  County.  “Our  stringency  is  attributed  to  the  large  purchase 
of  western  land  and  also  to  the  purchase  of  autos.  In  this  locality  most  of 
the  autos  purchased  have  been  by  farmers  who  are  able  to  spend  their 
money.  ’ ’ 

Page  County.  “Purchases  of  lands  and  automobiles  have  affected 
loans  and  deposits.  There  has  been  a large  amount  of  money  borrowed 
on  farm  lands,  more  than  any  preceding  year,  and  the  insurance  companies 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  promptly  and  a large  amount 
has  been  carried  by  banks  until  such  time  as  the  loan  companies  were  in 
funds.  Think  this  condition  has  improved.” 

Calhoun  County.  “In  Calhoun  and  Pocahontas  counties  (we  are  near 
the  line  of  each)  there  are  some  T30  drainage  districts  in  each,  some  of 
them  costing  up  to  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  are  enough 
to  drain  the  country  of  money  entirely,  and  we  can  hardly  understand  why 
it  has  not  done  so,  but  last  winter,  when  money  could  be  borrowed  on  land 
many  farmers  who  had  their  farms  clear  of  debt  for  years  borrowed  heavily 
on  farm  security,  which  relieved  the  home  condition.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $30,000  has  been  invested  in  automobiles  the  past  fifteen  months  in 
this  vicinity.” 

Fremont  County.  “We  can  trace  $120,000  to  $125,000  paid  by  our 
customers  for  land  in  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.” 

Ringgold  County.  “About  $300,000  left  our  county  last  March  to  pay 
for  lands.  About  twenty  automobiles  have  been  bought  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  We  think  our  people  have  contratced  the  contagious  mania  for 
speculation  that  prevails  all  over  our  land.  Values  are  inflated  and  it 
requires  more  money  to  transact  the  business.  This  part  of  Iowa  had 
almost  a crop  failure  last  year  on  account  of  the  excessive  rainfall.” 
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Cherokee  County.  “Real  estate  speculation  and  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles have  affected  deposits  and  loans.  Two-thirds  of  the  loss  in  deposits 
has  gone  into  lands  outside  of  the  state.  Our  farmers  are  buying  a good 
many  automobiles  but  are  not  borrowing  for  this  purpose.  ” 

Benton  County.  “Investments  in  western  lands  have  affected  our 
deposits  and  loans.  We  estimate  that  $100,000  has  gone  from  here. 
Farmers  are  buying  60  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  sold  here.  ” 

Jones  County.  “In  our  case,  think  stringent  conditions  distinctly 
traceable  to  purchase  of  farm  land  here  and  elsewhere  and  the  larger 
amounts  required  because  of  advance  in  price  of  land.  Probably  $200,000 
has  gone  from  this  county.  ” 

Crawford  County.  “Land  speculations,  largely  in  western  land,  which 
has  taken  money  from  this  vicinity,  mainly  to  South  Dakota.  I can  trace 
at  least  $75,000  from  this  vicinity.  There  has  been  sold  in  and  tributary 
to  this  town  of  800  seventeen  autos,  eleven  to  farmers,  six  in  town;  total 
cost  of  $22,350.” 

Sioux  County.  “Payments  now  due  on  land  purchases  at  home  and  in 
Dakotas  for  past  five  years  are  being  met  by  borrowing.  Newspaper  agi- 
tation and  scare  headlines  do  more  damage  than  formerly,  on  account  of 
rural  free  delivery.  We  think  this  an  explanation  of  the  stringent  con- 
ditions prevailing.” 

Clintcn  County.  “A  good  deal  of  money  has  gone  into  automobiles, 
but  if  the  experience  of  our  community  is  a fair  criterion,  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  ‘bunk’  in  the  newspapers  on  this  subject,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  purchases  by  farmers.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
farmers  who  have  bought  automobiles  are  amply  able  to  pay  for  them 
without  drawing  on  any  funds  except  their  own,  and  why  they  should  be 
criticised  for  doing  so  is  something  we  cannot  quite  understand.  This 
bank  has  loans  in  excess  of  $3,300,000,  and  out  of  that  amount  we  have 
just  one  note,  amounting  to  $150,  representing  a partial  payment  for  an 
automobile.  I have  interviewed  the  next  largest  savings  bank,  that  also 
has  a national  bank  in  connection  with  it,  and  they  informed  me  that  the 
bank  did  not  have  a single  loan  where  the  money  was  borrowed,  so  far 
as  they  knew,  to  pay  for  an  automobile. 

“The  talk  that  has  been  freely  indulged  in  by  financial  writers,  to  the 
effect  that  farmers  and  others  are  mortgaging  their  homes  in  order  to 
gratify  their  tastes  for  automobiles,  does  not  apply  to  this  community. 
From  the  fact  that  we  are  an  average  middle  West  community,  we  are 
inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  those  who  have  written  and  spoken 
freely  on  this  subject  have  done  so  without  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  situation.” 

Dallas  County.  “My  opinion  of  the  stringency  now  existing  is  that 
there  has  been  too  much  speculation  in  almost  every  line.  One  of  the 
causes  here,  and  the  greatest  of  any  one  cause,  was  the  speculation  in  land. 
The  purchaser  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  having  to  borrow  from  $5,000  to 
$8,000  for  each  160  acres,  completely  swamping  the  big  companies  who 
handle  farm  loans,  and  as  a consequence  the  local  banks  had  to  advance 
money  on  these  loans  and  wait  for  several  months  before  the  eastern  com- 
panies could  take  them.  In  our  own  case,  we  carried  $40,000  of  loans 
for  two  to  five  months,  all  of  which  had  been  accepted  for  March  1st 
payment  by  three  of  the  largest  insurance  companies  who  make  farm  loans, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  money  received  for  this  land  went  to  other 
states. 

“Another  reason,  and  to  my  mind  the  one  next  important,  is  the 
fact  that  last  year’s  crop  fell  very  far  below  the  average  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  on  account  of  late  rains,  snow  and  early  winter,  fully  4C  per 
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cent  of  the  corn  was  left  in  the  field  over  winter,  so  that,  having  a poor 
crop  to  start  with,  and  the  natural  loss  from  not  being  gathered  until 
spring,  very  little  ever  reached  the  market,  which,  of  course,  means  we 
got  very  little  returns  for  last  year’s  crop.  Then,  the  automobile  craze  and 
other  kinds  of  speculation.” 


Minnesota 

Yellow  Medicine  County.  “Only  a few  farmers  have  bought  automo- 
biles and  they  all  had  the  money.  We  have  not  felt  the  stringency  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  fact  we  have  had  more  money  than  we  could 
loan.” 

Benton  County.  “We  have  had  a banner  year  just  passing.  Good 
crops  and  high  wages.  Some  $5,000  has  gone  to  Canada  from  this  locality. 
The  purchase  of  automobiles  has  increased  the  loans  somewhat  in  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  but  when  the  farmers  buy  they  pay  cash.  We  have  not 
had  stringent  conditions.  B'usiness  has  been  good  in  all  lines.” 

Blue  Barth  County.  “Deposits  have  increased  about  25  per  cent  and 
very  little  money  has  gone  out  to  pay  for  northern  land.  Farmers  are 
buying  a few  automobiles,  but  not  to  any  damaging  extent.  The  city 
people  are  the  ones  who  are  crazy  about  them  and  many  are  hard  up  on 
this  account.” 

Watonwan  County.  “There  are  twenty  machines  in  this  town.  We 
do  not  know  they  are  here  as  far  as  deposits  are  concerned.  We  have  had 
trouble  to  get  our  money  out,  to  earn  something  above  charges.” 

Norman  County.  “No  stringent  conditions  at  this  point.” 

Clay  County.  “No  stringent  conditions  have  prevailed  here  up  to  the 
present  time.  ’ ’ 

Martin  County.  “Farmers  in  better  shape  and  improving  their  farms, 
mostly  by  tiling.  About  $5,000  gone  from  us  to  Florida.  No  stringency  in 
our  locality.” 

Noble  County.  “Probably  affected  more  by  renters  buying  land  for- 
merly held  by  non-residents.  Probably  $4,000  to  Canada  last  year.” 

Wilkin  County.  “Hard  to  place  money  to  local  parties  this  spring. 
Farmers  here  have  learned  to  be  careful  and  conservative  and  are 
prosperous.  ” 


South  Dakota 

Hutchinson  County.  “Our  loans  have  been  mostly  to  farmers  who  are 
using  their  money  to  buy  land  here  at  home.  Very  little  money  has  gone 
to  Canada  or  other  outside  places.  Some  farmers  are  buying  automobiles, 
but  all  can  afford  it  and  are  paying  cash  for  them.  I think  conditions  here 
were  never  better.” 

Brown  County.  “The  stringent  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
locality  are  due  to  heavy  speculations  in  land,  buying  automobiles,  short 
crop,  and  quite  a little  traveling.  The  banks  in  this  locality  had  a very 
good  strong  demand  for  money  the  last  three  months,  but  I think  will  have 
about  enough  money  on  hand  to  move  the  crops,  and  not  very  many  will 
have  to  borrow.” 

Brooking  County.  “Our  heavy  demand  for  money  was,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  estimate,  all  for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  investments  in  the  things 
required  to  conduct  the  farming  business.  The  high  prices  prevailing  for 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses  made  each  farmer’s  requirements  in  money  propor- 
tionately larger.  We  had’ many  newcomers  last  fall  and  this  spriug  who 
had  purchased  homes  here  and  who,  as  a rule,  bought  all  of  their  live  stock 
and  machinery  here,  paying  what  cash  they  had  and  borrowing  the  balance, 


On  the  other  hand,  a large  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  sold  out  their 
stuff  took  the  money  and  went  elsewhere.  The  requirements  of  our  mer- 
chants and  other  customers  have  been  no  larger  than  in  other  years,  except 
in  a few  instances,  where  money  was  borrowed  to  purchase  automobiles. 
Those  were  rare  as  auto  purchases  usually  were  made  with  savings 
deposits.  ’ ’ 

Charles  Mix  County.  “It  appears  that  the  people  have  overborrowed, 
anticipating  the  future,  for  their  regular  lines  of  business  and  on  account 
of  existing  high  prices;  and  with  the  former  liberal  supply  of  money 
bankers  were  very  apt  to  allow  the  increased  line  of  loans  to  their  cus- 
tomers. The  gradual  withdrawal  of  money  from  most  of  the  western  banks 
prior  to  the  time  of  disposing  of  this  year’s  crop  has  forced  the  bankers 
to  begin  to  reduce  their  loan  accounts,  and  we  think  this,  in  connection  with 
the  general  discussion  of  a stringency  by  bankers  throughout  the  country, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  create  the  present  condition.” 

Aurora  County.  “I  believe  that  overspeculation  in  western  lands  and 
the  abuse  of  credits  the  main  reason  for  scarce  money  in  this  section. 
Farmers  are  buying  autos  freely.” 

Brown  County.  “We  can  trace  $20,000  of  our  deposits  drawn  directly 
for  purchase  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  lands,  and  there  has  been  as 
much  more  gone  that  we  should  have  received  as  deposits  otherwise.  This 
represents  only  the  first  payments  in  most  cases  (about  one-fourth),  which 
means  we  shall  lose  from  the  same  source  for  several  years  to  come.  Quite 
a number  of  farmers  have  bought  autos,  but  in  few  cases  where  they 
could  not  afford  them.  We  are  not  carrying  any  loans  made  for  this 
purpose.” 

Lincoln  County.  “A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  invested  in  auto- 
mobiles and  in  cheap  lands  in  the  South  and  West.  The  increase  in  rates 
by  all  insurance  companies  and  all  other  large  loan  companies  has  created 
a strong  demand  for  short  time  loans.  ..Thinking  that  the  larger  loan  com- 
panies will  adopt  their  old  rate  again  soon.” 

Marshall  County.  “Land  purchases  have  affected  the  money  condi- 
tions, also  improvements  on  the  farms.  Higher  living  caused  by  past 
prosperity,  traveling,  automobiles,  etc.” 

McCook  County.  “Quite  a bit  of  land  here  was  owned  by  outsiders 
and  local  men  have  been  buying  it  up.  The  demand  has  let  up  to  quite  an 
extent.” 

Hamlin  County.  “The  principal  influence  affecting  deposits  in  this 
section  was  on  account  of  the  holding  of  grain  until  the  present  time. 
Deposits  went  down  from  fall  until  July  1st.  Since  then  they  have  been 
going  up.” 

Faulk  County.  “The  automobile  business  has  cut  our  deposits  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  over  half  of  which  have  gone  to  farmers.  Land  boom 
checked  for  the  present.  Conditions  good.  ’ ’ 

Douglas  County.  “Our  deposits  and  loans  were  affected  by  crop  failure 
bv  hail  last  year  and  speculation  in  western  land;  $75,000  in  February  and 
March  alone.” 


Nebraska 

Thayer  County.  “Long,  hard  winter.  Disappointmei  t in  last  year’s 
crop,  much  of  which  remained  in  field  all  winter.  Perhaps  $100,000  to 
$200,000  has  gone  from  this  county  alone  for  land  purchases.  Automobiles 
a factor,  but  to  no  great  extent  among  farmers.” 

Dixon  County.  “The  eastern  loan  companies  have  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  and  some  have  quit  loaning.  Land  has  advanced  in  price  very 
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rapidly  and  a great  many  are  speculating  in  land,  either  at  home  or  farther 
west.  Labor  is  all  employed.  Farm  hands  being  paid  thirty  to  thirty-five 
dollars  per  month  with  board.’ ’ 

Cheyenne  County.  “Land  transactions  have  affected  loans.  Farmers 
are  buying  autos,  but  with  their  own  money.  No  serious  stringency  here.” 

Cass  County.  “Purchases  of  real  estate  have  decreased  deposits. 
Probably  $100,000  has  gone  from  banks  in  this  town.  Nearly  all  purchases 
of  automobiles  have  been  made  from  money  on  deposit.” 

Polk  County.  “About  $500,000  has  gone  out  for  land  in  last  two  years. 
Probably  twenty-five  autos  bought  in  last  year  near  here.  Farmers  have 
bought  most  of  them,  but  paid  cash.” 

Otoe  County.  “Large  investments  in  Kansas,  Dakota  and  Canada 
lands;  to  our  knowledge,  in  this  vicinity,  about  $250,000.” 

Hamilton  County.  “About  $500,000  has  gone  from  this  county  for 
land  elsewhere  and  about  $200,000  for  automobiles.” 

Pierce  County.  “A  good  deal  of  money  has  gone  west  as  investment 
in  western  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  The  automobile  business  has  not 
affected  these  parts  to  any  extent.” 

Knox  County.  “Think  scarcity  of  money  due  to  land  purchases.” 

Howard  County.  “Speculation  in  western  lands  and  automobiles.” 

Franklin  County.  “Most  of  the  heavy  use  of  funds  is  certainly  due  to 
the  purchase  of  land.  Two  years  ago  farmers  and  business  men  of  our  state 
in  large  numbers  took  trains  for  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado 
and  bought  land.  They  not  only  used  their  surplus  funds,  but  drew  on  their 
credit  as  well.  Lands  were  advancing  and  practically  every  man  who 
bought  could  soon  sell  at  a profit.  Sales  were  made  again  and  again  of  the 
same  tract,  each  owner  getting  an-  advance.  These  facts  were  known  in 
every  community  of  our  state,  and  almost  every  man  became  interested  and 
at  last  considered  the  question  of  going  out  and  buying  land.  It  was  a 
matter  of  but  three  or  four  days’  absence  from  home,  often  but  two  days, 
and  a few  dollars’  car  fare.  If  the  man  had  no  funds  on  hand  he  could 
readily  borrow  from  the  bank,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  for  he 
expected  to  turn  his  land  in  a short  time. 

“It  turned  practically  every  community  into  a borrowing  community. 
A year  ago  they  were  still  buying  land.  The  fact  that  our  crops  in  the 
West  have  been  only  from  moderate  to  poor  for  the  past  three  years  has 
has  but  little  deterring  effect.  The  feeling  prevailed  that  the  good 
farming  land  in  any  large  quantity  is  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
that  the  investment  was  not  only  safe  but  offered  a reasonably  sure  profit. 
They  expected  the  great  and  profitable  increase  in  values  of  lands  which 
they  had  experienced  in  their  home  communities  of  eastern  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  to  be  duplicated  in  the  regions  a little  farther  west,  with  practically 
the  same  climate,  soil  and  other  conditions.  The  mortgages  then  existing 
on  these  lands,  and  the  payments  on  contracts,  are  now  maturing  and  the 
funds  for  these  payments  are  drawn  from  local  bank  balances  or  secured  on 
loans  from  our  same  local  banks. 

“This  wide  withdrawal  of  bank  balances  and  this  extensive  use  of 
credit  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  through  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  In  the  most  of  the  purchases  the  payments  mature  March  1st 
each  year.  This  has  become  a custom.  In  these  March  settlements,  which 
often,  in  getting  titles  adjusted,  reach  over  into  April,  not  infrequently  the 
amount  involved  in  withdrawal  of  bank  balances  and  in  loans  from  the 
banks  equal  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bank ’s 
deposits. 
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“ Drafts  on  the  banking  resources  will  continue  through  the  summer 
and  next  March  large  sums  will  go  to  the  Panhandle  and  New  Mexico. 
Later  it  will  begin  to  drift  over  into  Old  Mexico. 

Wide  Use  of  Credit 

“Automobiles  are  cutting  a figure.  Men  able  and  men  not  able 
are  even  straining  their  credit  in  making  this  fascinating  investment. 
The  investment  is  permanent  and  the  funds  seldom  go  back  into  the 
lank  deposits  or  to  pay  the  bank's  note.  If  the  machine  is  sold,  it  is 
but  to  buy  a more  expensive  machine.  The  real  and  serious  cause,  however, 
of  the  growing  demand  for  loans  and  the  extensive  use  of  funds,  to  answer 
specifically  your  question,  is,  without  doubt,  the  wide  use  of  credit  to 
which  the  people  have  become  accustomed  and  the  generous  credit  which 
the  banks  have  accorded  them — the  past  few  years.  The  custom  is  run- 
ning riot.  It  is  a common  thing  now  for  men  to  go  out  and  buy  property, 
make  deals  and  draw  heavy  checks,  and  then  go  to  the  bank  and  give 
their  notes — without  even  previously  arranging  for  such  loans.  The  banks 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  these  demands  and  the  custom  has  insidiously 
grown.  With  thus  unlimited  and  unrestrained  credit  you  can  readily  see 
what  volume  of  credit  would  at  times  be  used.  These  borrowers  are  good 
men  and  their  paper  is  choice,  but  it  counts  just  the  same  in  the  volume 
of  demand. 

“I  think  I make  the  point  clear.  Many  men  now  do  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  they  have  the  funds  or  can  spare  the  funds.  The  ques- 
tion is,  rather,  shall  I buy?  Will  it  pay  me  to  buy?  And  now  they  use 
their  credit  rather  than  their  bank  balance,  for  they  may  not  have  a bank 
balance.  The  custom  has  grown  up  innocently  enough,  but  it  has  grown  up. 
It  is  forcing  banks  to  carry  more  loans  than  they  would  otherwise  carry. 
The  banks  have  in  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  lost  the  power  to  control 
and  limit  their  loans.  Further,  this  ability  to  command  credit  at  a mo- 
ment's notice  and  the  growing  habit  of  thus  using  and  depending  upon  it, 
has  resulted  in  men  giving  less  care  to  building  up  and  sustaining  bank 
balances  against  their  needs.  They  are  borrowing  more  and  depositing  less, 
using  their  credit  in  place  of  maintaining  bank  balances  from  which  to 
draw. 

“Therefore,  to  sum  up  I should  say  a number  of  things  combine  to 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  and  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  loans:  First,  the  extensive  investment  in  land;  second,  automobiles  and 

other  growing  expensive  standards  of  living  and  operations;  third,  the 
recently  developed  custom  of  expecting  and  receiving  from  the  banks 
unlimited  credit  and  the  growing  use  of  this  credit;  fourth,  the  feeling  of 
confidence  among  men  that  financial  matters  will  come  out  all  right,  even 
if  there  is  talk  of  stringent  times,  and  their  lack  of  fear  which  they 
formerly  felt  when  clouds  appeared  in  the  financial  sky,  all  this  due  possibly 
to  the  successful  handling  of  the  1907  panic  period;  fifth,  the  strong, 
vigorous  hopefulness  and  energy  of  the  West  that  successfully  testing  its 
strength  the  past  ten  years,  proceeds  to  reach  out  wider  in  its  investments 
and  business  affairs.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  expansion  will 
not  slacken  until  some  more  or  less  serious  thing  occurs,  or  some  positive 
condition  arises  that  will  check  investments  for  a period,  and  also  perhaps 
compel  less  extravagant  expenditures. 

“It  would  hardly  seem  that  there  need  be  alarm  over  this  growing 
demand  that  will  quite  likely  be  checked  only  by  a crisis,  for  it  is  a healthy 
and  wholesole  growth;  also  for  the  further  reason  that  we  have  found 
that  our  people  meet  changed  conditions,  not  only  in  a friendly  mood,  but 
in  a sensible  manner.  There  is  a more  intelligent  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  people  now  than  in  former  times  of  the  causes  of  financial  crises, 
of  the  inter-relation  between  the  people  and  the  banks  and  of  the  wise 
course  to  be  followed  fn  times  of  financial  troubles.  As  the  limit  approaches 
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to  which  city  hanks  can  sustain  withdrawals  and  demands  for  loans  the  fact 
must  be  made  known,  and  I am  sure  the  West,  with  its  now  wonderful 
resources,  will  be  equally  forceful  in  aiding  to  restore  the  financial  status. 
In  the  meantime,  every  country  banker,  tor  the  good  of  his  community, 
for  the  welfare  of  his  depositor  and  borrower,  and  for  the  safety  of  his 
bank,  should  be  gradually  educating  his  constituency  back  into  the  old  way 
of  using  credit  with  care.” 

Missouri 

Monroe  County.  “My  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in 
the  country  to  serve  as  an  adequate  reserve  against  the  credits  made 
necessary  by  the  demands  of  business  under  prevailing  high  prices.  In 
this  western  country,  for  instance,  it  takes  from  $2  to  $10  to  handle  the 
same  land  proposition  that  $1  wTould  have  handled  a few  years  ago,  and 
on  account  of  the  rapid  advance  in  land  values  more  people  are  dealing 
in  lands  than  ever  before.  Thus  not  only  more  money  is  required  for  each 
deal,  but  the  number  of  deals  to  be  financed  is  largely  increased.  What  is 
true  of  the  land  situation  is  more  or  less  true  all  along  the  line.  Prices 
of  all  kinds  have  advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  volume 
of  money.  We  must  have  more  money,  less  business  or  lower  prices. ” 

Scott  County.  “A  large  part  of  this  country  is  new  and  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  money  to  be  used  in  land  improvement;  also  by  farmers 
purchasing  land.  Values  are  steadily  increasing  and  there  is  a disposition 
on  the  part  of  all  farmers  to  acquire  a piece  of  land  of  their  own,  or  to 
increase  their  present  holdings./’ 

Macon  County.  “We  have  about  1,800  farmers  accounts  on  our 
books  and  about  eighty  per  cent  of  them  are  paying  cash  for  all  they  buy 
and  are  reducing  their  bank  balances,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  new 
crop  goes  to  market.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  checked  out  of  country 
banks  and  sent  to  manufacturers  of  farm  i znplements  is  something, 
enormous.  ” 

Carroll  County.  “Every  one  that  has  a deposit  of  any  size  is  wanting 
to  buy  land.  A great  many  are  buying  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Some  are  buying  out  their  neighbors,  using  what  money  they  have  and 
borrowing  the  balance.  Land  values  have  doubled  here  iin  eight  years.  It 
takes  double  the  amount  to  buy  now  that  it  did.  Same  is  true  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  hogs  and  corn.  If  a party  borrows  money,  it  takes  double  the 
amount  to  do  the  same  business  it  did  eight  years  ago.  The  neighbor  takes 
all  the  money  and  goes  West  to  invest.  We  have  good,  conservative  farmers 
here  who  ten  years  ago  wouldn’t  go  in  debt;  had  80  to  160  acres  paid  for 
and  some  money.  Now  they  think  they  have  got  to  buy  more  land  or 
never  get  it.  They  have  jumped  in,  bought  more  land,  and  gone  in  debt  ” 

Saline  County.  “High  prices  of  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  and  corn  and 
real  estate  speculation  in  home  lands.  Farmers  are  very  keen  to  buy  land, 
and  in  some  cases  are  mortgaging  too  heavily.” 

Platte  County.  1 ‘ I believe  the  tendency  of  the  people,  which  has  been 
fostered  by  the  past  years  of  prosperity,  to  live  extravagantly,  is  one  great 
influence  against  the  normal  increase  of  deposits.  Our  people  are  not 
thrifty  enough,  not  saving  enough.  Tliey  buy  too  lavishly.  High  prices 
of  everything,  from  work  stock  down  to  living  necessities,  has  also  had  its 
influence  on  deposits  and  loans.  Work  stock  is  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  expense  of  farming  is  greater.  We  have  not  sent  any  money  to  Canada 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  or  other  lands,  but  we  have  sent  considerable  to 
other  states,  principally  Texas  and  the  Southwest. 

“The  automobile  craze  has  struck  us,  and  our  people  are  buying  very 
liberally,  purchases  being  made,  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases,  by  those 
who  are  able  to  buy.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  buy  ,and  are  as  much 
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interested  in  the  various  makes,  etc.,  ns  any  others,  it  is  taking  si  great 
deal  of  money  away  from  our  banks,  and  has;  of  course,  affected  deposits.” 

Knox  Comity.  “We  think  this  is  due  to  light  crops  the  last  few  sea- 
sons for  one. tiling.  To  the  purchase  of  automobiles  and  other  luxuries  and 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  travel  for  pleasure  more  than  in  the  past. 
Also  the  inclination  to  invest  and  speculate  in  lands  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. ’ ’ 

Laclede  County.  “Except  for  quotations  of  commercial  paper,  we 
would  not  know  there  was  a stringency.  ” 

Osage  County.  “A  good  deal  of  money  is  going  into  Arkansas  and 
Texas  for  lands.  ” 

Chariton  County.  “Not  a dollar  gone  to  Canada  lands.  The  farmers 
in  this  county  not  buying  automobiles.  We  have  had  no  stringency.  ’ ’ 

Pike  County.  “No  trouble  here,  but  too  much  politics.” 


Kansas 

Cowley  County.  “We  only  hear  of  the  stringency  from  our  city  banks. 
There  has  been  quite  a demand  for  money  upon  the  country  banks,  and  this 
has  necessarily  compelled  them  to  withdraw)  or,  rather,  lower  their  balances. 
This  has  put  the  city  banks  on  the  inquiry,  and  they  have  all  been  talking 
stringency  or  close  times.  I think,  however,  the  scare  is  over  and  everybody 
being  ‘ forewarned ’ is  ‘forearmed.”  I think  this  little  stringency  is  a 
good  thing.” 

Johnson  County.  “We  attribute  the  stringent  conditions  here  to  the 
speculation  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  lands.  The  buyer  pays  twice  what  the 
seller  received  and  the  balance  supports  a retinue  of  real  estate  dealers 
and  sub-dealers.  Also,  there  is  an  increased  desire  among  people  to  specu- 
late on  credit — can’t  wTait  till  they  get  the  money.” 

Butler  County.  “Farms  changing  hands  and  parties  buying  them 
have  to  go  in  debt.  As  a rule,  all  of  our  old  settlers  have  their  lands 
clear  and  balances  in  bank,  but  new  arrivals  have  to  place  loans  on  land 
and  chattels,  and  parties  selling  out  have  gone  to  other  counties  and 
states. ’ ’ 

Lincoln  County.  “The  decrease  in  deposits  is  largely  due  to  purchase 
of  land,  some  in  other  states,  mostly  in  western  part  of  this  state.  The 
purchase  of  automobiles  has  been  a factor,  but  not  to  a great  extent.  The 
farmers  who  buy  mostly  have  the  cash  or  can  easily  borrow.” 

Pottawatomie  County.  “I  do  not  consider  business  conditions  are  as 
fast  as  they  appeared  to  be  a year  ago,  and  I think  that  is  more  favorable 
for  the  future.  There  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  every  man  who  had  a 
.few  acres  of  land  to  buy  his  neighbor  out,  and  there  seemingly  cropped  out 
the  fear  that  there  would  not  be  enough  land  to  ‘go  around,’  hence  prices 
were  climbing  in  a steady  stream.  The  land  loan  companies  have  advanced 
the  interest  three-fourths  per  cent,  and  the  land  deals  will  be  checked.  ’ ’ 

Gove  County.  “We  think  the  stringency  comes  largely  from  too  fast 
living  and  too  much  credit.  People’s  credit  is  too  good  in  our  county  and 
state,  and  too  much  money  is  going  out  for  automobiles  in  the  state  of 
Kansas.” 

Dickinson  County.  “Farmers  are  buying  automobiles,  but  we  have 
loaned  now  less  than  $1,000  in  this  manner.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
stringency  has  been  nearly  all  talk,  for  our  business  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. ’ ’ 

Jefferson  County.  “Excessive  buying  of  land  and  stock  and  high 
prices  have  caused  extravagant  habits.” 
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Sedgwick  Comity.  “Purchasing  automobiles  and  land  speculation  has 
tended  to  increase  loans.  We  have  noticed  no  particular  stringency  in  the 
money  market  in  this  county. ” 

Leavenworth.  County.  ‘ ‘ About  $80,000  gone  to  Texas  for  land.  We 
have  had  a greater  demand  for  farm  loans  than  ever  before.  There  has  been 
more  building  done  here,  more  street  paving  and  more  houses  repainted  and 
remodeled  than  for  years.  Our  manufacturers  and  jobber  customers  ’ business 
has  nearly  doubled  and  prices  are  higher.  For  instance,  we  have  one 
customer,  a broom  factory,  usually  carrying  fifty  tons  broom  corn  at  $50 
per  ton — $2,500.  This  year  broom  corn  is  worth  $200;  fifty  tons,  $10,000. 
We  know  the  local  demand  has  increased.  Formerly  one-third  of  our  loans 
were  commercial  paper;  now  have  none.” 

Mitchell  County.  “The  shrinkage  in  deposits  and  increase  in  loans 
with  us  are  due  to  investments  in  land  and  buildings  in  other  localities, 
principally  in  this  state;  improvements  on  farms  in  this  community; 
paying  real  estate  loans  in  the  East,  with  the  expectation  of  accumulating 
the  amount  off  this  year’s  crops;  some  automobiles  and  a few  trips  abroad.” 

Kearney  County.  “In  our  part  of  the  West,  by  the  general  putting 
on  of  brakes,  in  sympathy  with  reports  from  other  sections.  The  general 
conditions  here  are  good.” 

Riley  County.  * ‘ Quite  a few  have  purchased  autos  here,  but  only 
those  who  have  the  ready  money.  Farmers  are  the  only  ones  who  buy 
here.  ’ ’ 

Ellsworth  County.  “The  stringency  locally  has  been  due  to  entirely 
natural  causes.  Our  principal  security  here  for  loans  is  cattle.  Cattle 
men  buy  these  in  the  fall  and  carry  them  over  until  the  next  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall.  Last  fall  the  average  price  of  a steer  was  $7  to  $8  per 
hundred,  and  in  the  number  of  steers  behind  our  loans  this  would  account 
for  a very  large  part  in  the  increase  in  our  loans.  Another  factor  was  the 
early  fall  last  year,  the  long  and  unusually  hard  winter  and  late  spring. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  feed  a large  amount  of  cotton  cake  and  other 
shipped  in  feeds  in  lieu  of  corn  and  other  feed  raised  locally.  This  bank 
paid  about  $40,000  for  cotton  cake  during  the  winter  purchased  by  cattle 
men.  All  this  extra  money  is  now  coming  back  in  the  shipment  of  the 
cattle.  The  average  man  who  rides  in  an  automobile  in  this  county,  in 
my  opinion,  is  as  well  able  to  afford  it  as  the  city  man,  probably  more  so. 
This  has  not  been  a serious  factor  with  us.  We  haven’t  a dollar  of  farmer’s 
or  other  paper  given  in  payment  for  automobiles,  and  no  dealer’s  paper.” 

Pottawatomie  County.  “Everybody  seems  to  wish  to  invest  all  the 
money  he  has,  and  to  invest  all  he  can  borrow.  There  is  a disposition  now, 
however,  to  go  a little  slower. 

“I  judge  that  $25,000  has  gone  into  Texas  undeveloped  lands,  several 
thousands  in  Florida  undeveloped  lands,  and  that  $30,000  will  have  gone 
into  Colorado  before  the  year’s  end.  The  automobile  buying  nuisance 
appeared  a year  ago  in  its  full  fury,  but  has  abated  somewhat  the  past 
year — only  four  to  five  thousand  being  spent  in  this  locality  in  the  past 
year,  except  for  repairs  and  supplies,  which  still  is  a drag  on  our  com- 
munity. We  have  fought  and  discouraged  every  loan  growing  out  of  an 
automobile  deal  from  the  first,  but,  of  course,  are  helpless  when  the 
automobile  agents  will  go  to  our  depositois  and  secure  the  loans  in  an 
indirect  way.  Our  exchange  is  used  up  and  the  result  in  the  end  is  the 
same.  ’ ’ 

Oklahoma 

Woods  County.  “Last  year’s  crop  was  short.  People  are  speculating 
too  much,  have  more  stock  than  they  need,  buying  autos,  building  better 
houses  and  barns,  using  their  surplus,  then  borrowing,  buying  more  land 
and  living  too  high.” 
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Blaine  County.  “It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  average  man  that 
so  long  as  he  has  security  the  banks  should  loan  him  money.  And  this  is 
a young  man’s  country.  That  being  the  case  our  people  are  progressive 
and  want  to  be  doing  something.  And  that  takes  money,  and  if  they  have 
none  they  want  to  borrow  it,  and  do  borrow  it.” 

Okfuskee  County.  “We  think  the  local  stringency  in  money  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  the  country,  as  this  is  a new  country 
and  there  remains  a great  lot  of  land  to  be  put  in  cultivation.  Every 
farmer  who  made  a good  crop  last  year  and  got  a little  surplus  either 
bought  a piece  of  land  or  put  in  a larger  crop  this  year.  I do  not  think 
there  is  a farmer  in  Okfuskee  county  who  owns  an  automobile.  The  local 
stringency  is  due  to  the  people  using  their  money  in  a legitimate  way, 
but  doing  more  developing  than  any  previous  year.  1 look  for  money 
to  be  close  down  here  for  several  years,  as  this  country  will  need  lots  of 
money  to  keep  up  the  work  of  opening  the  land  to  cultivation.” 

Okmulgee  County.  “The  people  as  a whole  are  living  too  fast.  High 
wages,  in  my  opinion,  have  a bad  effect  on  the  middle  classes.  They 
dress  too  well,  spend  too  much  money  on  things  that  are  not  necessary, 
overreach  their  ability  trying  to  keep  up  with  others  who  are  better  fixed.  ’ ’ 
Kay  County.  “Everybody  is  spending  too  much  money.  They  are 
crazy  to  buy  land  and  automobiles.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  borrow  any 
more;  in  fact,  some  of  them  could  not  sleep  unless  they  were  borrowed 
up  clear  to  the  limit.  Our  farmers  are  not  buying  automobiles  to  any  great 
extent.  But  the  rest  of  us  are  buying  them.  There  is  a big  demand 
from  the  farmers  for  loans  to  buy  more  land,  and  he  wants  to  hold  all  of 
his  crops  at  least  a year  after  he  harvests  them.” 

Grady  County.  “Last  year  we  national  bankers  thought  the  guaranty 
law  of  Oklahoma  would  simply  put  us  out  of  business,  but  since  it  has 
been  tried  we  are  satisfied  that  we  will  put  it  out  of  business.  We  have 
noticed  that  quite  a little  demand  comes  for  money  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles, and  I have  cut  that  kind  of  business  out.  Farmers  are  not  buying 
them  very  much,  but  it  will  only  be  a short  time  until  they  will  expect  the 
banks  to  handle  their  paper  for  these  investments,  and  right  now  is  just 
about  as  good  a time  to  put  the  air  on  this  kind  of  business  as  any  I 
know  of.” 

Kingfisher  County.  “Loans  often  made  to  carry  over  last  year’s  crops 
which  are  still  held.  All  who  buy  autos  here  are  able  to  own  them. 
Stringent  conditions  caused  by  improvement  of  properties  and  investments 
in  land  and  cattle.” 

Tillman  County.  “Great  speculation  in  lands  at  constantly  advancing 
figures  has  affected  deposits.  Our  farmers  have  not  bought  automobiles, 
but  others  have  bought  $50,000  worth.  Very  little  money  has  gone  to 
Canada,  not  to  exceed  $25,000.” 

Texas 

Gregg  County.  “We  made  no  feed  crop  last  year,  and  so  much  money 
going  out  of  our  town  and  county  for  feed  has  caused  the  decrease  in 
deposits.  Very  little  gone  out  for  outside  lands  or  automobiles.  No 
farmers  buying  them.  The  only  stringency  we  have  felt  has  been  on 
account  of  so  much  money  leaving  our  section  for  feed  for  our  live  stock.” 
Austin  County.  “No  trouble  here.  We  have  had  to  make  loans  to 
parties  in  other  counties  to  utilize  it  profitably.  On  account  of  a fairly 
good  crop  last  year,  we  have  been  in  good  condition.  This  year  at  present 
our  prospect  for  cotton  is  better  than  for  many  years,  or  at  least  better 
than  since  1906.” 

Houston  County.  “High  prices  for  cotton  the  past  season  caused  a 
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heavy  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  that  chop  this  year.  A large 
number  of  work  mules  were  shipped  in  here  and  sold  this  spring,  thereby 
expanding  the  bank  loans  and  decreasing  deposits.  The  outlook  for  the 
cotton  crop  here  was  never  more  promising,  although  it  is  about  three  weeks 
late  and  it  seems  likely  now  that  the  banks  in  this  locality  will  require 
more  assistance  than  usual  in  moving  it.” 

Jack  County.  ‘ ‘Feed-stuffs  have  affected  loans  and  deposits.  No 
money  has  gone  from  this  locality  to  other  states  for  lands.  People  are  not 
purchasing  automobiles  in  this  vicinity.  Locally  speaking,  short  feed 
crops  are  the  cause  of  any  stringency  felt  here.” 

Grayson  County.  ‘ ‘ Active  business  has  affected  our  loans  and  deposits. 
No  money  gone  from  this  section  to  other  states  for  lands.  No  automobiles 
in  this  section.  Pig  business.  Crop  outlook  promising,  and  the  eastern 
bankers  crying  ‘Wolf!  Wolf!’  ” 

Bunnells  County.  ‘‘New  banks  in  other  sections  of  trade  territory 
reduce  deposits.  Short  feed  crop,  short  grass,  etc.  No  money  gone  to 
other  states  for  lands.  No  purchases  of  automobiles  here.  No  very  apparent 
reason  for  stringency.  We  are  governed  largely  by  local  conditions.  For 
two  years  crops  have  been  short,  accounting  largely  for  present  conditions.” 
to  buy  feed  goes  out  of  the  state,  accounting  largely  for  present  conditions.” 
Live  Oak  County.  ‘‘We  have  had  no  stringency,  but  we  have  used 
some  caution  on  account  of  unsettled  conditions  in  the  East.” 

Blanco  County.  ‘‘No  feed  raised  last  year  has  reduced  deposits  and 
increased  loans.  No  money  has  gone  from  here  to  pay  for  lands  elsewhere.” 
Duval  County.  ‘‘Mainly  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 
In  our  section  conditions  have  been  very  good.  No  great  stringency.” 

Childress  County.  ‘ ‘ Short  feed  crops  last  year  the  main  cause  of 
stringency.  ’ ’ 

La  Grange  County.  “Our  conditions  are  not  stringent  and  will  not  be 
unless  New  York  gets  our  money  and  closes  down  on  us.” 

Lee  County.  ‘ ‘ Speculation  in  lands  and  increased  cost  of  merchandise. 
About  $40,000  to  $50,000  to  Texas  for  lands.  Stringent  conditions  caused 
by  our  ‘national  vice,’  extravagance,  and  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  other 
fellow,  high  cost  of  all  articles  used  and  debts  previously  contracted.” 

Florida 

Escambia  County.  “Real  estate,  farm  lands  and  automobiles.  About 
$20,000  to  western  Canada.  A few  farmers  and  mill  men  buying  autos. 
People  are  living  too  high.  Cost  of  living  is  too  high.  However,  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  better  demand  for  farm  lands. 
Automobiles,  while  a great  convenience,  is  causing  a great  many  people  to 
be  disatisfied  with  the  simple  pleasures  of  former  times  and  they  are  spend- 
ing more  for  pleasure  than  ever  before.” 

Washington 

Spokane  County.  “The  heavy  immigration  into  Canada  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  loss  of  money  from  this  section.  Automobiles  count  for 
perhaps  a small  portion,  but  all  living  is  on  an  extravagant  scale.  Country 
banks  are  in  many  cases  overloaned.  'J  heir  loans,  however,  are  to  absolutely 
solvent  borrowers,  who,  if  given  a little  time  to  readjust  their  indebtedness, 
will  liquidate  their  ioans,  and  the  situation  gradually  be  relieved.” 

Wenatchee,  Chelan  County.  “Apple  raising  has  been  very  profitable 
here  for  several  years  and  a great  many  people  have  bought  raw  lands 
and  commenced  the  pi  ^ting  and  growing  of  orchards.  The  1907  erop  vus 


good  sold  at  high  prices,  and  the  panic  which  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit  hardly  disturbed  us  here  at  all.  Prices  for  1908  were 
good  and  the  yield  heavy,  but  the  crop  of  1909  was  light,  though  the  price 
was  high.  Trade  is  away  above  last  year,  with  collections  slower,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year  merchants  will  have  collected  up  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  money  due  them.  Plenty  of  laborers  at  present,  but  wages  very  high. 
Common  labor  gets  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day.  When  fruit  gathering  com- 
mences there  will  be  a shortage  of  help.  Wages  are  higher  than  before  the 
panic  and  services  rendered  poorer.  Unless  some  unusual  calamity  befalls 
there  will  be  distributed  in  this  county  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  county — men,  women  and  children — does  not 
exceed  15,000  people.  Our  people  are  happy,  contented,  optimistic  and 
extravagant.  ’ ’ 

Walla  Walla  County.  "We  attribute  the  stringency  chiefly  to  the 
holding  over  of  grain.  The  higher  cost  of  everything  purchased  away  from 
home  has  contributed  in  some  degree.’ ’ 
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Virginia  

N.  Carolina.  . . 
S.  Carolina . . . 

Georgia  

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  .... 
Wisconsin  .... 
Minnesota  .... 

Iowa  

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  .... 

Kansas  

Tennessee  .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi  . . . 
Louisiana  .... 

Texas  

Oklahoma  .... 
Arkansas  .... 

Totals  
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General  Business  and  Industrial 
Conditions 


Building  Activity  Almost  Equal  to  Last  Year 

With  last  year’s  building  operations  forty  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1908,  and  the  latter  year  with  hardly  any  diminution  of  the  operations  that 
preceded  the  disturbance  of  the  fall  of  1907,  it  would  be  ultra  optimism 
to  anticipate  a continuance  of  the  high  pressure.  For  ten  years  general 
construction  of  the  country  has  been  constantly  ascending,  and  as  long  as 
five  years  ago  the  conservative  began  to  fear  that  the  supply  had  outran 
the  demand.  Even  now  the  demand  is  acute  for  well  located  business  and 
office  structures  and  unsatisfied  for  apartments  of  the  better  class  and 
for  homes  of  the  working  classes.  The  curtailment  in  operations  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  has  been  almost  entirely,  so  far  as  value  is  con- 
cerned, in  municipal,  public  corporation  structures  and  manufacturing 
plants.  The  office  and  dwelling  construction  -continues  over  last  year’s 
totals. 

Special  causes  operate  in  the  line  of  those  that  are  showing  decreased 
building.  The  slow  demand  for  securities  has  retarded  municipal  work; 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  profitable  margin  in  railroad  operation,  and 
a lower  security  market,  has  operated  in  the  abandonment  of  contemplated 
terminal  improvements  on  the  scale  which  they  have  been  undertaking 
the  past  five  years.  The  manufacturing  interests  follow  the  railroad 
barometer. 

Labor  of  all  kinds  is  well  employed,  and  at  the  highest  wages  of  record, 
demands  better  housing  and  this  line  of  construction  will  run  continuously, 
falling  only  when  curtailment  of  employment  and  reduction  of  wages 
develop. 

While  no  statistics  are  available  for  the  rural  districts  or  the  small 
cities,  the  lumber,  paint,  cement,  stone  and  brick  trades  of  the  country 
reflect  the  continued  activity  of  the  building  operations.  The  smaller  com- 
munities are  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  and  the  average  expen- 
diture of  dwellings  is  on  a high  level,  as  the  apartment  house  is  unknown, 
and  the  comfortable  and  ornate  dwelling  is  in  demand. 

In  the  sixty  principal  cities  of  the  country  the  construction  permits  in 
seven  months  total  $400,00,000,  against  $420,000,000  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  reduction  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  credited  with  a decrease, 
or  to  be  considered  as  pointing  to  any  recession  of  note.  The  building  con- 
tractor regards  the  failure  to  maintain  the  enormous  increase  in  volume 
as  a dubious  factor,  but  the  trade  interests,  the  material  people,  see  in  the 
lapsing  of  the  heavy  strain  an  ease  in  the  labor  market  which  will  react 
upon  the  constructor  and  the  furnisher  by  providing  a better  profit.  The 
halt  in  the  advance  had  a salutary  effect  in  heading  off  a great  deal  of 
anticipated  wage  troubles  at  the  opening  of  spring,  the  labor  leaders  looking 
upon  the  permits  taken  out  as  a menace  to  exorbitant  demands.  Some  of 


the  construction  people  lay  the  curtailment  of  operations  to  the  high  prices 
prevailing  rather  than  to  any  overbuilding  operations,  and  write  that 
upon  any  fair  price  recession  there  will  be  another  increase  in  operations. 

Falling  Off  in  East 

The  statistical  information  on  building  shows  the  changes  from  last 
year  by  sections.  The  largest  falling  off  is  in  the  East,  with  a total  loss 
of  fiften  per  cent,  of  which  Nevf*  York  and  Brooklyn  furnishes  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  important  exceptions,  with 
an  increase  of  two  per  cent.  Newark  loses  twenty  per  cent,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  New  York  influence.  Pittsburg,  where  manufac- 
turing extensions  furnish  a great  part  of  the  building,  has  a decline  of 
sixteen  per  cent.  Fall  Eiver  reports  the  best  six  months  in  its  history; 
New  Haven  a sixty  per  cent  increase;  Hartford  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  Middle  West  shows  a loss  of  eight  per  cent,  Chicago  contributing 
the  better  part  of  this  loss,  and  here  the  permits  for  several  large  railroad 
undertakings  last  year  gave  the  big  volume  of  other  building,  especially 
the  apartment  and  dwelling*types  being  at  a heavy  increase  over  a year  ago. 
There  is  more  work  in  architects’  hands  than  a year  ago,  but  construction 
is  being  withheld  for  a recession  in  cost,  everything  but  lumber  being  at 
the  top. 

Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati  show 
gains  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee 
show  recessions.  Among  the  smaller  cities  in  this  section,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  report  three  times  the  volume  of  construction 
of  last  year. 

Large  Increase  in  South  and  Far  West 

The  South  has  been  forging  ahead  rapidly,  the  increases  in  that 
section  being  twenty-five  per  cent  over  last  year.  Nearly  every  city  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a boom  in  the  building  line.  The  hesitation  in  that 
section  last  summer  and  fall,  on  account  of  the  cotton  shortage,  is  now 
being  made  up.  The  big  price  which  the  crop  brought  has  given  the 
South  investment  funds,  and  the  promise  of  good  crops  this  year  has  been 
an  added  stimulant  to  the  building.  Memphis  leads  with  almost  double  last 
year’s  building.  Jacksonville  is  a close  second,  with  an  increase  of  eighty 
per  cent.  Birmingham  shows  an  increase  of  seventy  per  cent.  Dallas, 
Charleston,  Louisville,  Eichmond,  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  are  above 
the  average  of  the  section.  Chattanooga,  under  Mobile,  shows  only  a very 
slight  gain;  San  Antonio  a slight  loss. 

The  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  districts  continue  to  the  remarkable 
advances  of  the  past  five  years.  Los  Angeles,  that  marvelous  city,  has 
issued  permits  for  more  than  double  the  cost  of  last  year’s,  and  the  dwell-^ 
ing  type  predominates.  The  frontage  of  the  structures  being  erected  in 
that  city  thus  far  this  year  are  equal  to  thirty-eight  miles. 

San  Diego  is  giving  its  neighbor  a close  run,  with  a gain  of  ninety-nine 
per  cent — though  the  actual  volume  of  construction  is  far  below  that  of 
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the  winter  capital  of  wealth  and  fashion.  The  other  big  cities  of  the 
coast  are  moving  rapidly.  Portland  has  a gain  of  fifty  per  cent.  Oakland 
the  same  proportional  increase.  San  Francisco  has  fallen  off  twelve  per 
cent,  but  construction  in  this  city  was  so  enormous  following  the  earth- 
quake that  a recession  of  greater  magnitude  should  have  developed  some 
time  since.  Seattle  has  had  less  permits  than  a year  ago,  and  the  big 
boom  of  last  year  being  due  to  the  exposition  and  it  placed  a premium 
upon  construction  costs. 

Denver  maintains  its  steady  increase.  No  particular  boom  in  opera- 
tions has  been  shown  in  that  city,  but  each  year  the  increase  con- 
stantly advances.  Pueblo  is  another  Mountain  city  to  furnish  its  building 
statistics,  and  with  an  increase. 

On  the  seven  months’  construction  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  ample 
work  in  the  building  line  to  keep  labor  well  employed  until  cold  weather. 
The  year’s  construction  in  reporting  cities  is  not  likely  to  fall  much  below 
the  record  of  $716,000,000  of  last  year,  which  compared  with  $508,000,000  in 
1908. 

Lumber 

The  lumber  manufacturers  make  a moderately  favorable  report  upon 
business  this  year,  comparing  conditions  with  those  of  1908-9.  The  volume 
of  sales  is  large,  taking  the  current  output  of  the  mills,  which  are  generally 
running  well  up  to  capacity,  but  the  demand  is  not  urgent  enough  to  make 
prices  satisfactory.  The  most  common  complaint  is  that  the  railways  are 
curtailing  their  purchases,  which  is  felt  particularly  by  the  yellow  pine 
producers.  These  correspondents  complain  of  the  legislation  adverse  to 
railways.  The  falling  off  in  orders  from  this  source  has  been  noticeable  in 
the  last  two  months. 

On  the  21st  and  22d  of  July  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion held  its  semiannual  meeting  in  Chicago,  on  which  occasion,  statistics 
showing  condition  and  progress  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Industry  were  read.  The 
high  points  made  were  that  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1910  was  greater  chan  for  the  corresponding  period  in  either 
1906  or  07,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  largely  increased  production,  the 
shipments  of  yellow  pine  were  greater  by  a substantial  amount  than  the 
production  over  the  same  period  of  time,  and  in  consequence,  stocks  of  lum- 
ber on  hand  at  producing  points  on  July  1,  1910,  are  materially  less  than  on 
January  1,  1910. 

These  figures  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  voiced  by  nearly 
all  our  correspondents,  the  condition  of  the  lumber  business  does  not  indi- 
cate a condition  of  depression  in  the  country.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  lumber  business  it  is  inherent  in  the  industry  itself. 

A Kansas  City  letter  says: 

“There  appears  to  be  a fairly  good  demand  for  lumber,  although  prices 
are  unsatisfactory;  present  market  barely  allowing  cost  of  production, 
and  $3.00  per  thousand  for  the  timber.  There  has  been  a decline  in  the 
price  of  lumber  since  the  early  part  of  1909,  averaging  $2.00  per  thousand. 
We  expect  a firm  market  at  better  prices  during  the  fall  months  but  do  not 
look  for  a material  advance.” 
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A Seattle  firm  writes: 

“Out  here  the  lumber  business  is  pretty  quiet.  The  trade  with  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro  is  very  badly  demoralized.  The  export  business 
is  quiet.  The  retail  trade  in  the  city  of  Seattle  is  exceedingly  dull  and 
we  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  quiet  for  at  least  a year,  because  there 
are  too  many  vacant  houses  and  apartments. 

“As  regards  the  rail  trade  it  is  only  fair  and  we  believe  will  not 
amount  to  much  until  more  definite  information  can  be  received  in  regard 
to  prospects  throughout  the  middle  west.  About  three  or  four  months  ago, 
prices  had  an  upper  tendency  but  they  are  now  nearly  a dollar  a thousand 
easier  on  the  average,  and  we  do  not  look  for  much  improvement  until  there 
is  a better  demand  all  around.  Labor  is  poor  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  pretty  high.  Common  labor  is  getting,  at  the  present  time,  $2.00  to 
$2.25  a day.” 

A Buffalo  firm  writes: 

“ We  beg  to  advise  that  the  past  six  months  have  been  the  best  six  months 
in  the  history  of  our  business.  Prices  are  some  higher  than  last  year  and  the 
demand  is  healthy.  By  this  we  mean  that  we  have  a good  steady  amount  of 
business  coming  in  and  the  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the  year  is  certainly 
bright.  We  are  runring  our  big  plants  night  and  day  and  are  behind  on 
orders  in  some  things.  ” 

An  Arkansas  firm  writes: 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  employing  our  full  capacity,  which  was  not 
true  during  any  portion  of  1909,  although  the  manufacturing  capacity  was  the 
same  for  each  year.  One  development  is  especially  apparent  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  yellow  pine  industry,  and  that  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  which  is  consuming  more  each  year  of  the  product  of  the 
mills,  making  the  competition  northwest  and  north  of  us  very  much  less 
aggressive  ’ * 


Effect  on  the  Trade  of  Substitutes  for  Lumber 

A Minneapolis  firm  writes: 

“The  changed  uses  of  building  material  have  caused  the  substitutions  for 
lumber  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  same  number  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  building  permits,  or  in  the  same  amount  of  building  done  by  the 
farming  community.  This  is  beginning  to  be  felt  very  severely  in  the  lower 
grades  of  lumber,  as  the  substitutes  for  lumber,  such  as  cement,  steel  and 
fiber  for  making  boxes,  largely  displace  lower  grade  lumber. 

“In  the  past  ten  years  the  cost  of  producing  lumber  has  increased  $5.00 
per  thousand,  $2.00  of  which  is  caused  by  higher  priced  lumber  for  bringing 
the  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  logs  to  the  mill  and  $3.00  for  converting  the 
logs  into  money  in  the  bank.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  is  caused  by  higher  labor 
cost,  the  other  40  per  cent  by  higher  cost  of  supplies,  machinery,  etc.,  used  in 
manufacturing.  Of  course,  $5.00  does  not  apply  all  over  the  country,  but  from 
what  we  know  it  is  a fair  average.  Lumber  has  only  advanced  a small  amount 
over  $5.00,  so  that  the  lumber  business,  generally  speaking,  is  handled  on  a 
very  narrow  margin  compared  with  what  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago — invest- 
ment considered.” 

A Chicago  firm: 

1 1 There  is  no  combination  in  the  lumber  trade  and  never  can  be ; its  mag- 
nitude is  too  great  and  its  commodity  too  bulky;  the  owner  of  timberland  has 
simply  to  hold  it  and  be  assured  in  the  future  of  enormous  returns,  but  the 
operator  who  keeps  the  machinery  running  and  distributes  the  money  is 
dragging  on  the  ground.” 

A St.  Louis  firm : 

“We  are  enjoying  a larger  volume  of  business  thig  year  than  any  year  in 
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our  history,  and  the  demand  continues  up  to  date  better  than  we  anticipated. 
Prices  of  lumber  this  year  have  been  too  low\  The  stumpage  or  raw  material 
cost  is  about  one-third  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  the  finished  product,  and  the 
transportation  cost  on  yellow  pine  is  about  one-half  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  the 
finished  product,  so  that  an  average  thousand  feet  of  lumber  delivered  in 
Chicago  will  cost  $4.00  for  stumpage  or  raw  material,  $8.00  for  labor  and  $6.50 
for  freight.  This  contemplates  dry  and  dressed  lumber.  Should  the  lumber  be 
shipped  rough  and  green,  the  raw  material  would  cost  the  same,  $4.00,  and 
the  labor  cost  would  be  $6.00  per  thousand,  and  the  freight  $10.00  to  $11.00 
per  thousand.  ’ ’ 


Cond  t on  in  the  Soft  Wood  Region* 

A Wisconsin  firm: 

‘ ‘ The  conditions  governing  the  soft  wood  lumber  producing  industry  are 
peculiar.  With  the  possible  supply  of  raw  material  absolutely  limited,  the 
end  being  almost  in  sight,  the  producers  are  still  overstocking  the  markets  and 
selling  their  products  at  prices  which  yield  no  profit  or  which  net  even  a loss. 

‘ ‘ The  causes  which  led  to  this  condition  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two. 
During  the  piping  times  previous  to  the  fall  of  1907  the  saw  mill  development 
in  the  timber  districts  of  the  South  and  West  was  enormous.  Much  of  the 
money  invested  in  this  development  was  borrowed,  usually  through  the  sale 
of  bonds  secured  by  the  standing  timber  and  manufacturing  plants  owned  by 
the  borrowers,  and  when  the  lumber  business  finally  reached  its  level  after 
the  depression  of  1907,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  saw  mill  capacity  was 
fully  double  the  consuming  demand.  Of  course,  the  mortgaged  properties 
must  be  operated  and  the  product  sold  at  what  it  would  bring. 

“ These  conditions  were  aggravated  by  the  action  of  the  distributors  or 
retail  dealers.  Much  of  the  large  territory  which  consumes  this  class  of  lumber 
is  occupied  by  large  retail  yard  concerns,  who  own  or  control  ‘lines’  of  yards, 
and  these  concerns,  working  together  and  through  their  state  associations,  have 
been  able  to  hold  the  prices  of  lumber  to  the  ‘ultimate  consumers’  at  prac- 
tically the  old  1907  high  standard,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turers’ prices  have  been  reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  This  action, 
of  course,  resulted  in  a drastic  curtailment  of  consumption.  The  power  of  the 
retail  dealers’  associations  is  so  great  and  is  used  so  relentlessly  that  they 
can  and  do  practically  dictate  to  whom  the  manufacturers  may  sell  their 
product. 


Sash,  Doors,  Etc. 

A large  manufacturer  of  screen  doors  and  windows  reports  prices  some- 
what lower  than  last  year,  but  business  up  to  capacity,  and  outlook  satisfac- 
tory. “We  have  had,”  the  letter  says,  “a  very  satisfactory  twelve  months 
with  labor.  The  difficulty  being  to  secure  sufficient  help  in  our  factories. 
Wages  have  advanced  with  us  each  year  and  the  past  twelve  months  estab- 
lished a high  record  for  us.  ’ ’ 

A Kansas  City  manufacturer  reports  an  increase  of  factory  output  eight, 
per  cent  over  last  year,  and  labor  costs  seven  per  cent  higher.  Now,  he  says, 
“as  for  several  years  past,  all  of  the  inherent  conditions  that  go  to  make 
prosperity,  are  with  us  in  abundance,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  plan 
cannot  be  agreed  upon  that  will  provide  a circulated  medium  sufficiently  elas- 
tic to  take  care  of  conditions  such  as  exist  at  the  present  time.  ’ ’ 

An  important  middle  west  firm,  which  is  running  at  full  capacity,  writes: 

“With  largely  increased  cost  of  production,  both  in  the  matter  of  raw 
material  and  labor,  we  are  getting  no  better  prices  for  our  goods  than  we 
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were  a year  ago,  this  condition  being  due,  in  our  opinion,  not  to  any  smaller 
demand  or  increased  production  but  rather  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
future  existing  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  generally, 
which  uncertainty  seems  to  arouse  in  them  all  a desire  to  take  on  orders  for 
future  delivery  much  more  freely  than  is  customary  at  this  season.” 

Another  says: 

“Our  capacity  is  fully  employed  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  able  to 
seeure  help.  Labor  has  been  difficult  to  secure  and  there  has  been  increased 
expense  on  account  of  advance  in  wages  in  all  our  departments.  We  consider 
the  business  situation  and  outlook  very  fair.” 

Cement,  Plaster,  Brick  and  Stone 

The  development  of  the  cement  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  ten  years  is  a wonderful  story.  With  the  cheapening  in  price  of  cement 
and  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  there  has  come  an  enormous  expan- 
sion in  consumption,  and  an  era  of  speculative  construction  in  mills.  Not- 
withstanding the  phenomenal  development  of  demand  for  the  product,  the 
output  of  the  mills  has  outrun  it  and  the  business  has  been  badly  demoral- 
ized. Conditions  in  the  West  have  been  better  than  in  the  East,  where  the 
mills  are  crowded  together  in  a comparatively  small  territory  and  competi- 
tion has  been  fierce.  Prices  in  this  eastern  territory  are  said  to  have  been 
only  about  one-half  of  prices  in  Canada.  There  the  industry  has  also  been  de- 
veloping rapidly,  but  where  the  manufacturers  have  an  effective  organization. 

One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  writes : 

‘ ‘ The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
about  62,000,000  barrels,  an  increase  of  11,000,000  barrels  over  1908.  Esti- 
mates for  this  year’s  production  vary  from  70,000,000  to  75,000,000  barrels, 
and  at  present  nearly  all  productive  capacity  is  employed.  The  price  through- 
out the  country  is  somewhat  higher  than  last  year  and  the  year  before,  there 
having  been  a slow  but  steady  rise  in  price  since  the  first  of  the  year,  this 
advance  being  due  entirely  to  the  great  demand.  Collections  are  good  and, 
although  we  notice  a slight  hesitancy  in  railroad  work  and  the  larger  under- 
takings, small  work  and  farm  consumption  of  cement  is  very  large  in  the 
aggregate  and  is  steadily  increasing.  ’ ’ 

A Pacific  coast  manufacturer  writes: 

“The  consumption  of  cement  on  this  Coast  has  been  quite  a little  greater 
than  last  year.  Prices  are  a trifle  better,  owing  to  the  good  demand. 

1 1 The  average  daily  cost  of  labor  is  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  and 
labor  itself  has  been  scarce,  owing  to  the  heavy  crops  in  this  territory.” 

An  eastern  manufacturer  writes: 

“Prices  in  the  West  have  increased  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  a barrel. 
In  the  East  there  has  been  no  increase  until  the  past  few  days,  when  an 
advance  of  10  cents  was  made.  The  increased  demand  for  our  product  has 
been  much  greater  in  the  West  and  I think  we  will  feel  it  more  in  the  East 
from  now  on.  Our  industry  has  been  suffering  the  past  two  or  three  years 
from  a tremendous  increase  in  producing  capacity,  wThich  has  caused  ruinous 
selling  prices.  The  writer  believes  that  during  1911  the  demand  will  catch 
up  with  the  capacity  to  produce.” 

Cost  of  Manufacturing  Cement 

Another  manufacturer  in  the  middle  West  says: 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that  cost  of  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
is  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  in  the  most  favored  localities;  outside  expenses, 
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selling,  etc.,  increase  this  by  10  cents  per  barrel,  and  necessary  betterments 
of  plants  by  16  eenis  more,  making  a total  minimum  selling  price,  to  avoid 
loss,  of  80  cents  to  90  cents.  Eastern  mills  have  sold,  during  the  past  year, 
in  quantity,  as  low  as  50  cents  and  have  certainly  sustained  heavy  loss  at  this 
figure. 1 ’ 

The  manufacturers  of  wall  plasters  are  all  having  a good  year,  with  better 
prices  for  their  products,  which  in  1908-9  were  badly  depressed. 

A large  eastern  dealer  in  cement,  plaster,  brick,  etc.,  reports  a very  heavy 
business  in  first  six  months  of  1910,  but  adds: 

‘ ‘ The  conditions  at  this  time,  looking  six  or  eight  months  ahead,  do  not 
look  quite  so  well  in  our  industry.  The  architects  ’ offices  have  not  so  much 
new  work  coming  forward  as  they  had  this  time  last  year,  and  new  building 
permits  generally  show  a decrease  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year.  Our 
industries  will  not  begin  to  feel  this  let-up  until  next  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring  of  1911.  We  do  not  mean  to  express  any  pessimistic  views,  as  the 
present  decrease  in  new  business  is  very  small  compared  with  similar  conditions 
that  started  in  1907 ; and,  at  the  worst,  we  only  look  for  a moderate  decrease 
in  industrial  and  building  activity.  ” 

The  manager  of  the  largest  quarries  in  the  middle  West  writes: 

“Wish  to  state  that  our  business  is  very  good.  We  have  all  that  we  can 
possibly  get  out  the  coming  year.  Some  contracts  are  being  held  up,  but  most 
of  them  are  going  ahead.  We  are  running  all  our  machinery  and  are  running 
most  of  it  day  and  night.  We  find  the  conditions  of  the  building  business  a 
good  deal  better  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Prices  are  better  than  last 
year,  but  to  offset  this,  labor  is  higher  than  in  the  past  years  and  we  find  less 
efficiency.  We  will  run  our  plant  full  for  the  rest  of  the  season  and  it  looks 
like  we  will  have  a good  business  for  the  next  year.  Conditions  in  the  stone 
business  in  Chicago  have  not  been  as  good  in  the  last  fifteen  years  as  they  are 
at  present.’ ’ 

A brick  manufacturer  writes: 

“We  are  doing  a very  good  business,  some  15  per  cent  better  than  last 
year,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  balance  of  the  year  will  be  fully  as  good, 
if  not  better.  The  prices  are  a little  bit  lower  than  last  year.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  competition  of  hollow  building  tile  and  reinforced  concrete.  We 
are  running  full  capacity,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  over  our 
production  for  the  same  period  last  year.  We  believe  that  the  building  brick 
business  will  improve,  and  that  the  reinforced  concrete  craze  is  already  showing 
signs  of  abatement,  as  our  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  for  building 
purposes  nothing  is  so  substantial,  reliable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  good 
hard  brick.” 

A Chicago  manufacturer  of  enameled  brick  writes: 

‘ 1 The  most  encouraging  condition  from  our  viewpoint  is  the  fact  that 
such  states  as  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  on  the  north  and  down  as  far  as  Texas 
on  the  south  are  beginning  to  build  a class  of  buildings  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  city.  We  might  mention  incidentally  that  a company  with  whom 
we  are  closely  identified  recently  received  a fifty  carload  order  of  facing  brick 
to  be  shipped  into  Saskatchewan,  Canada.” 

Plumbers9  Supplies 

The  plumbing  trade  is  having  a good  year,  profiting  generally  by  the 
activity  in  construction.  A Chicago  firm  writes: 

1 1 Conditions  in  all  departments  of  the  plumbing  and  heating,  and,  I 
might  add,  the  entire  building  industry  of  Chicago,  is  as  it  was  a year  ago. 
Manufacturers  say  business  is  satisfactory  in  the  city,  with  a steady  improve- 
ment throughout  the  Western  States  and  a better  prospect  for  the  East. 
Labor  in  the  building  industry  has  been  at  a premium  for  two  years,  with 
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indications  of  a continuance.  The  smaller  contractors  seem  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  added  expense  of  conducting  business  and  are  consequently  not 
getting  the  compensation  that  conditions  would  seem  to  warrant.” 

A Pittsburg  firm  writes : 

“So  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  this  year,  there  has  been  quite  an 
increase  both  in  the  jobbing  and  the  manufacturing  lines.  While  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  about  bad  business,  the  history  of  our  own  business 
for  the  past  six  months  and  the  conversation  we  have  had  With  other  manu- 
facturers would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  will  be  complaints  on  account  of 
manufacturers  having  increased  their  capacity  to  do  business  so  very  much 
beyond  their  former  capacity,  and  while  the  country  has  taken  as  many  goods 
as  ever,  and  more,  their  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized.  This  is 
our  own  condition.  The  jobbers  in  our  line  have  not  accumulated  stocks  during 
the  year,  and  we  expect  to  have  considerable  of  an  increase  in  our  business 
dnring  the  last  six  months.  Our  prices,  while  low,  are  satisfactory.” 

Another  middle  West  firm  writes: 

‘ 1 There  has  been,  throughout  the  year,  a growing  tendency  toward  low 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  a few  lines  where  trade  organization  has  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  prices  steady.  As  in  the  wrought  pipe  business,  so  in 
plumbers’  enameled  iron  ware.  All  other  lines  have  shared  in  lower  figures. 
On  the  whole,  we  look  for  a continuation  of  safe  business  throughout  the  West.” 

A large  Chicago  manufacturer  writes: 

“Your  letter  very  correctly  states  that  the  year  1910  opened  with  great 
expectations  and  seemingly  has  been  disturbed  by  mental  depressions.  The 
actual  conditions  indicate  that  in  very  many  lines,  ours  included,  sales  are 
materially  in  excess  of  those  made  in  1909.  With  us  the  increase  to  July  1 is 
approximately  15  per  cent,  with  every  indication  that  this  increase  will  con- 
tinue. Prices  are  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  In  our  lines  there  are  no 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors ; on  the  contrary,  every  distributor  has 
reduced  his  stock  to  the  minimum.  As  quickly  as  they  recover  from  their 
mental  depression  there  will  be  a very  heavy  demand  for  our  entire  line  of 
products.  We  are  manufacturing  and  running  100  per  cent  capacity  and  would 
increase  our  product  were  it  possible  to  secure  workmen,  and  it  is  in  such 
lines  as  our  own  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  find  sufficient  workmen  to 
produce  material  we  can  sell.  It  is  a peculiar  condition  that  is  confronting  the 
manufacturer — buyers  are  afraid  to  purchase  in  quantities,  and  yet  the  daily 
demand  takes  his  production.  ’ ’ 

Paints,  Oils  and  Glass 

The  makers  of  paints  are  a class  of  manufacturers,  who,  like  the  makers 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  have  been  struggling  with  adverse  conditions. 
They  generally  report  a good  volume  of  trade,  but  linseed  oil  has  been  cost- 
ing them  about  100  per  cent  above  normal  and  turpentine  and  other  raw 
materials  are  up.  The  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  complain  that  they 
cannot  raise  their  prices  to  correspond  with  these  higher  costs.  General  con- 
fidence in  the  situation  is  expressed.  One  dealer  reporting  sales  fifty  per 
cent  above  last  year  says  that  there  has  been  an  advance  of  twenty  cents 
per  gallon  in  mixed  paints,  and  a proportionate  advance  in  other  lines.  This 
letter  adds: 

“Referring  to  our  capacity  so  far  as  the  men  employed  is  concerned, 
will  say  that  we  are  working  a little  better  than  our  full  foreer  and  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  keeping  men,  which  is  due  (particularly  in  this  city)  to 
the  demand  automobile  manufacturers  make  for  men.  On  account  of  this 
demand  we,  of  course,  are  paying  considerable  more  for  labor  than  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  ’ 1 
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Another  important  manufacturer  writes: 

“ Future  prices  in  our  business  will  be  affected,  probably,  more  by  linseed 
oil  prices  than  by  anything  else,  and  as  you,  of  course,  know,  the  price  at 
which  linseed  oil  will  rule  will  depend  upon  what  sort  of  a flax  crop  we  get 

this  fall.  Reports  on  flax  issued  are  not  encouraging.  The  outlook  from  the 

writer’s  point  of  view  at  this  time  for  our  particular  business  seems  very 
good.  Our  business  so  far  this  year  has  been  the  largest  we  ever  handled.” 

Another  manufacturer  writes: 

“We  have  done  about  28  per  cent  more  than  we  did  last  year.  All  costs 
have  been  very  much  higher  and  we  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 

shabby  treatment  the  manufacturers  are  getting  at  the  hands  of  the  United 

States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  tariffs.  A great 
many  of  the  goods  we  use  are  either  trust  owned  or  trust  controlled,  and  the 
folly  of  our  going  after  any  export  business  is  obvious,  when  raw  materials 
are  protected  to  such  an  extent  that  it  practically  becomes  a robbery.” 

A leading  manufacturer  of  varnishes  writes: 

“The  varnish  business  is  one  which  has  to  do  with  luxuries.  People  buy 
varnished  things  when  they  have  money  and  they  have  varnish  used  on  their 
houses,  carriages,  furniture,  etc.,  when  they  feel  they  can  afford  it.  We 
therefore  feel  rather  quickly  a sentiment  which  is  fearful  of  the  future,  and 
with  all  the  current  rumors  about  approaching  hard  times  we  have  not  felt  a 
decrease  to  an  important  extent.  Therefore,  while  we  are  watchful  of  the 
future  we  are  not  apprehensive  and  we  think  that,  as  a general  thing,  our 
customers  feel  that  business  is  going  to  proceed  normally,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.” 

A leading  manufacturer  of  glass  writes: 

“Prices  are  rather  lower  than  last  year,  caused  by  increased  competition 
and  a scramble  for  business.  All  of  our  capacity  is  employed  to  its  fullest 
extent  and  it  is  now  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  owing  to  new 
plants  we  have  recently  put  in  operation.  Prom  our  point  of  view,  the  only 
danger,  aside  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  crops,  is  that  due  to  political  agita- 
tion and  uncertainty  as  to  future  legislation.  ’ ’ 

A Chicago  jobber  in  paints  and  glass  writes: 

“There  has  never  been  so  much  building  in  Chicago,  nor  have  we  ever 
had  so  many  orders  on  our  books  for  work  of  this  class  during  our  business 
experience,  except  during  the  World ’s  Fair  time,  which  was  purely  abnormal.  ’ ’ 

Electrical  Supplies 

The  Western  Electric  Company  reports  sales  in  June  fifty  per  cent  over 
June  of  last  year,  and  a probable  total  of  $60,000,000  for  the  year.  Tele- 
phone apparatus  and  cable  sales  show  very  large  increases  over  1909.  This 
company  has  4,000  more  employes  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
reports  from  other  companies  generally  harmonize  with  the  foregoing.  All 
concerns  are  running  close  to  capacity  and  manufacturers  say  they  have  been 
compelled  to  increase  wages  materially  in  order  to  hold  help.  Raw  mate- 
rials are  showing  a slight  tendency  to  reduction. 

One  firm  in  the  middle  west  writes: 

“In  our  judgment  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  a very  large  volume 
of  business  this  year,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  pesr 
simistic  talk.  This  feeling  is  encouraged  largely  by  the  big  railroads  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  bankers  and  large  manufacturing  concerns.  As  a net  result, 
of  this  talk,  a feeling  of  caution  and  fear  has  arisen  among  smaller  manu- 
facturers and  trades  people,  with  the  result  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
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largely  a “hand  to  mouth”  buying.  The  crop  outlook  is  fairly  favorable  in 
this  section,  and,  in  our  judgment,  if  the  large  business  interests,  and  par- 
ticularly the  banks,  change  their  policy  and  talk  and  act  optimistic  we  will 
see  a revival  in  trade  such  as  we  have  not  had  since  1906.” 

Coal 

The  business  of  producing  coal  has  been  paralyzed  since  April  1st  in 
Illinois  by  the  miners’  strike.  The  operators  of  other  states  have  protited 
by  the  situation  and  been  able  to  supply  the  consumption. 

We  have  the  following  interesting  communication  upon  traffic  conditions 
last  winter  and  present  conditions  in  the  trade: 

“Our  business  is  largely  bituminous  coal  and  the  entire  year  has  been 
an  exceptionally  bad  one  for  the  trade.  As  winter  came  on  in  1909  a con- 
gestion of  traffic  placed  the  great  handicap  upon  shipments,  and  as  our  busi- 
ness, besides  being  local,  reaches  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  even  beyond  the 
Missouri  river,  the  congested  conditions  of  traffic  on  the  roads  reaching  into 
that  region  was  a severe  handicap.  It  often  required  through  the  entire  winter 
up  to  March,  1910,  six  weeks  to  get  a car  of  coal  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri 
river  points.  The  railroad  companies  issued  frantic  circulars  during  the 
summer  months  to  the  trade  to  provide  itself  with  coal  while  they  had  the 
cars  and  the  motive  power  to  handle  it.  The  advice  was  good,  but  they  did 
not  follow  it  themselves,  for  during  this  period  which  they  named  congestion 
they  confiscated  dozens  of  our  cars  destined  for  western  points,  when,  if  they 
had  followed  their  own  advice  and  provided  themselves  with  coal  along  their 
roads  while  they  could  get  cars  and  motive  power  all  this  need  not  have 
happened  to  annoy  their  patrons. 

1 1 The  contracts  with  the  miners  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  expired  on  April  1.  After  a very  short  time  the  differences  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners  seemed  to  be  adjusted  in  all  the  states  shipping  coal 
to  Chicago  excepting  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  where  non-union  coal  is 
largely  produced.  The  normal  annual  product  of  Illinois  is  approximately 
12,000,000  tons.  Not  a mine  has  been  in  operation  in  Illinois  since  April  1, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  at  least  2,000,000  tons  have  been  cut  out  of  the  normal 
supply.  Heretofore  Chicago  has  depended  largely  for  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries on  the  Illinois  mines.  But  the  Indiana  operators,  resuming  work  after 
a very  s'hort  delay,  have  seemed  to  fill  this  gap  without  trouble,  and  Ohio  has 
been  largely  left  out,  owing  to  its  larger  haul  and  higher  rate,  until  the  deficit 
of  at  least  2,000,000  tons,  which  should  have  come  from  Illinois  mines,  has  been 
supplied  by  other  districts  and  apparently  can  get  on  without  any  Illinois 
coal — if  need  be.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  prospect  is  good  for  a good  year’s 
trade,  as  we  know  positively  that  about  so  many  millions  of  tons  of  coal  wilL 
be  demanded  and  will  be  used,  and  what  is  not  ordered  on  Monday  will  be 
certainly  called  for  on  Saturday.  ’ ’ 

Iron  and  Steel 

There  is  not  the  life  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  that  there  wav  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time  the  country  was  just  coming  out  of  the  depression 
and  by  August  1st,  1909,  confidence  was  wrell  established  and  orders  were 
rushing.  This  condition  continued  until  about  the  first  of  the  year,  but  early 
in  1910  adverse  influences  appeared,  and  with  a slowing  up  of  orders  came 
a disposition  on  all  sides  to  hold  off  for  a possible  decline  in  prices.  .Never- 
theless, whole  in  a degree  disappointing,  the  year  promises  to  make  a good 
average  showing. 
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A large  warehouse  firm  in  iron  and  steel  writes: 

“The  volume  of  business  begun  in  June,  1909,  continued  to  a remarkable 
degree  up  to  and  into  the  year  1910,  the  first  four  months  of  the  latter  year 
representing  the  heaviest  warehouse  business  in  our  experience.  The  months 
of  May,  June  and  July  developed  fairly  well,  but  not  quite  to  the  degree  we 
anticipated,  and  yet,  taking  all  of  the  various  conditions  into  consideration, 
we  are  doing  all  that  we  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  The  demand, 
while  perhaps  not  so  great  in  volume,  represents  quite  an  active  condition, 
with  every  indication  of  a reasonable  business  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and 
the  operations  of  this  year  will  in  amount  and  volume  perhaps  exceed  that  of 
1909  on  account  of  the  very  dull  period  in  the  early  months  of  1909.  The  low 
prices  existing  early  last  year  caused  rather  heavy  buying,  but  these  stocks 
are  being  pretty  well  exhausted;  as  a consequence  warehouse  shipments  are 
going  along  in  a gratifying  manner.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  year  1910  will  be  very  satisfactory,  with  every  indication  of  a very  large 
volume  of  business  during  1911.’’ 

An  important  independent  producer  writes: 

“We  are  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  pipe  for  gas  and  water  mains,  and 
have  not  found  our  business  to  be  what  we  expected  in  the  early  spring. 
While  we  are  running  practically  full  capacity,  the  buying  movement  is  slow, 
and  in  small  quantities,  mostly  for  extensions.  We  have  also  found  the  bond 
market  slow,  which  has  retarded  the  placing  of  contracts  that  were  outlined 
for  the  summer,  and  the  larger  cities  have  reduced  their  tonnage  materially, 
only  ordering  such  material  as  they  will  need  for  immediate  requirements. 
The  continued  agitation  regarding  advance  in  freight  rates,  etc.,  has  stopped 
improvements  outlined  throughout  the  South,  and  the  railroads  are  not  making 
the  purchases  that  they  generally  do.  ’ ’ 

A manufacturer  of  pig  iron  writes: 

“Iron  ores  are  50  cents  a ton  higher  than  they  were  last  year.  This 
affects  the  price  of  pig  iron  fully  $1.00  a ton.  Labor  has  also  advanced  about 
6 per  cent  over  last  year.  The  selling  price  of  pig  iron,  however,  is  lower 
than  it  was  a year  ago.  We  do  not  consider  the  outlook  for  the  next  six 
months  as  at  all  promising  in  our  line  of  business.  This  may  be  due,  however, 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  generally  and  the  reduction 
on  the  import  duty  on  pig  iron  and  iron  and  steel  scrap. ’ ’ 

A Pittsburg  manufacturer  of  wrought  iron  pipe  writes: 

“Generally  speaking,  business  has  been  quite  unsatisfactory  and  collec- 
tions slow.  Jobbers  not  carrying  the  stocks  which  they  formerly  did,  excepting 
those  who  loaded  up  in  the  latter  part  of  1909,  anticipating  big  business  this 
year.  These  people  have  been  lightening  their  loads  in  order  to  pay  their 
debts  and  are  not  doing  the  volume  of  business,  while  their  expenses  are  still 
about  as  heavy  as  formerly.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  the  “pig  iron  blast 
furnace’ ’ business  has  been  still  more  unsatisfactory,  prices  having  declined  to 
about  cost  of  manufacture,  with  furnace  men  carrying  very  large  stocks  of 
pig  iron.  Speaking  of  wr ought  iron  pipe,  of  which  we  make  a specialty,  this 
branch  has  been  better  than  some  others,  capacity  being  employed  to  about 
normal,  output  curtailed  by  labor  troubles,  with  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  with  demands  of  employees  for  more  money  and  less  work,  increased 
expenses  in  every  department,  and  in  addition  federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal  taxes  largely  increased,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  are  slowly 
but  surely  being  obliterated.  To  meet  these  increased  charges  the  manufac- 
turer must  raise  prices,  which  cannot  always  be  done,  or,  as  most  of  them  are 
doing,  make  large  expenditures  of  fresh  capital  in  the  purchase  of  new  and 
improved  machinery  and  equipment  in  order  to  cheapen  cost  of  output  by 
eliminating  high  labor  charges  and  making  increased  output.  This  method 
cannot  continue,  however,  forever.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  we  had  a 
more  simple  and  economical  government  in  every  department,  with  fewer 
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lawyers,  law-makers  and  non-producing  officials,  that  we  might  begin  to  look 
forward  to  substantial  prosperity. 1 ’ 

Malleable  Castings  and  Iron  Pipe 

A manufacturer  of  malleable  castings  writes: 

* ‘ The  volume  of  our  business  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  by  railroad  companies.  Any  developing  conditions  or  uncer- 
tainties which  delay  such  purchases  react  upon  us.  Uncertainty  as  to  legisla- 
tion, judicial  decisions  and  crop  conditions  stands  in  the  way  of  a normal  and 
profitable  business  at  the  present  time.  Orders  from  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers  are  in  good  volume. 1 } 

A manufacturer  of  malleable  iron  writes: 

“We  first  established  this  business  in  1880,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a decrease  of  about  $28.00  a ton  in  pig  iron  and  of  $65.00  to  $70.00  a ton  in 
the  price  of  malleable  castings  from  what  they  brought  in  1880,  so  that 
malleable  castings  are  one  of  the  things  that  are  selling  much  closer  than  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  wages  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  Our  business,  as  a whole,  is  larger  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1909.  We  have  materially  increased  our  plant,  so  expect  the  last 
half  of  the  year  to  show  a large  gain  in  output.  ” 

Another  firm  writes: 

“We  are  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  pipe  for  water  and  gas  mains,  and 
chilled  plows  and  plow  castings.  In  both  lines  there  is  an  improvement  over 
last  year,  the  orders  for  pipe  on  our  books  being  about  20  per  cent  greater 
than  this  time  last  year,  and  orders  for  plows  being  fully  50  per  cent  greater. 
Prices  are  practically  the  same  as  a year  ago.  We  are  running  to  our  full 
capacity  in  all  departments,  and  are  now  making  arrangements  to  increase  our 
facilities  in  our  plow  department  in  order  to  turn  out  100  per  cent  more  plows 
than  our  present  capacity.  The  high  price  of  farm  products  has  given  a 
stimulus  to  agriculture  which  is  bringing  about  a big  demand  for  farming 
implements.  ’ 1 

A large  cast  iron  pipe  manufacturer  writes: 

‘ 1 The  cast  iron  pipe  companies  emerged  from  the  acute  depression  of 
the  fall  of  1907  and  the  early  part  of  1908  with  a large  accumulation  of  unsold 
stock.  Notwithstanding  this  burden  they  have  been  able  to  run  almost  the 
full  capacity  of  their  plants,  but  this  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  prices 
and  profits.  This  condition  seems  to  characterize  a very  large  percentage  of 
the  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  cement  industry.  Consequently, 
the  prices  are  lower  than  last  year  and  I do  not  see  any  reason  to  expect 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  My  judgment  of  the  present  situation  is 
summed  up  in  the  story,  if  you  will  pardon  its  intrusion  in  such  a letter  as 
this,  of  the  old  sow  who  gave  birth  to  nine  active  and  hungry  pigs,  while  she 
had  only  six  teats.  We  have  increased  our  production  in  most  lines  beyond 
the  consumptive  capacity  of  the  country,  and  until  the  country  has  had  a 
chance  to  catch  up  business  is  going  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  prices.  ” 

One  of  the  largest  producers  of  steel  writes: 

“For  the  past  two  months  sales  have  been  very  slow,  as  there  is  a hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  buyers  to  purchase  anything  more  than  their  current 
requirements.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  last  year  at  this  time, 
although  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year  prices  were  about  $2.00  per  ton 
higher  than  they  are  at  present.  About  50  per  cent  of  our  production  is 
consumed  by  the  railroads,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  curtailing  their  pur- 
chases, giving  the  excuse  of  adverse  legislation,  but  we  think  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  bad  crop  reports.  Our  capacity  is  50  per  cent  above  that  of  a year  ago, 
and  we  will  probably  run  about  80  per  cent  of  full  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
We  are  able  to  do  this  on  account  of  heavy  sales  made  during  the  latter  part 
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of  last  year  and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  For  the  past  two  months  we 
have  not  been  selling  more  than  40  to  45  per  cent  of  our  production,  the  bal- 
ance of  our  tonnage  being  taken  out  on  contract  obligations.  We  feel  that 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  we  will  have  a good,  fair  tonnage  at  about  present 
prices.  * 1 


Heavy  Machinery 

One  important  dealer  writes: 

1 1 The  machinery  business  presents  some  very  unusual  conditions.  Some  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  sell  are  extremely  busy,  while  other  people  in  their  line, 
and  even  some  of  their  neighbors,  are  only  moderately  busy.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  people  who  manufacture  the  goods  we  sell.  Some  of  them  are  working 
nights  and  quoting  long  deliveries,  while  others  who  make  just  as  excellent 
goods  are  only  normally  busy.  Business  -was  better  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1910  than  it  was  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1909,  but  not  as  much 
better  as  we  expected  it  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  There  have 
been  some  raises  in  prices  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  used  by 
the  manufacturers  and  also  due  to  the  increased  wages  and  salaries  that  must 
be  paid.  The  fact  that  automobile  factories  have  taken  certain  lines  of  the 
tools  we  sell  has  caused  some  of  the  manufacturers  to  raise  their  prices  and 
in  a way  make  people  pay  a premium  to  get  certain  machines.  ” 

Another  large  manufacturer  in  an  Indiana  city,  whose  goods  go  into  all 
classes  of  machine  shops,  writes: 

“Our  business  is  exceeding  by  about  15  per  cent  the  business  of  1907, 
which  was  the.  most  active  year  we  have  experienced.  Selling  prices  are  good 
and  dealers  are  maintaining  average  stocks  in  our  line.  In  general  mechanical 
lines,  however,  we  find  a tendency  to  reduce  stocks.  Labor  and  some  materials 
are  higher  than  for  some  time  past.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  a very 
active  bidder  for  mechanics  and  certain  kinds  of  supply  materials  that  has 
tended  to  raise  such  prices  all  along  the  line  and  defer  deliveries.  Common 
labor  is  very  scarce  in  this  vicinity.  Our  capacity  is  being  materially  increased 
in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  departments,  yet  we  are  farther  behind  in 
orders  and  in  volume  than  at  any  time  in  our  history;  and  these  orders  come 
from  all  classes  of  manufacturers.  Our  line  of  business  brings  us  in  contact 
with  a wide  range  of  manufacturers  and  we  find  no  material  dullness,  excepting 
possibly  in  Southern  lumber  and  some  branches  of  the  textile  industry.” 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country,  building  power  plants  and 
heavy  machinery,  writes: 

“The  volume  of  orders  and  the  character  of  the  business  being  booked 
are  about  as  favorable  at  present  as  they  were  a year  ago.  The  business  tone 
was  then  more  hopeful  than  now,  but  we  think  the  present  tone  will  shortly 
improve.  Our  capacity  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  our  facilities  are  at 
present  fully  employed.  The  economic  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  our 
product  justify  higher  prices  than  we  are  receiving.  Competition  is  the  chief 
cause  of  prices  being  too  low.  The  country’s  production  facilities  in  power 
plant  machinery  are  probably  more  than  equal  to  the  normal  demand  for  same. 

“Our  business  naturally  grows  with  the  extended  and  diversified  uses  of 
power,  chiefly  through  new  applications  of  electricity,  perhaps  the  largest  single 
development  being  the  electrification  of  steam  railroads.  A very  large  incre- 
ment of  our  business  for  the  past  year  has  come  through  the  utilization  of 
electrical  power  in  industrial  plants.  Manufacturing  establishments,  in  order 
to  increase  output  and  reduce  cost  of  production,  have  spent  large  sums,  and 
will  continue  such  expenditures  in  modernizing  their  power  plants,  all  of  which 
brings  much  business  to  us  for  power  plant  machinery.  Labor  cost  tends  to 
increase.  Skilled  labor  is  hard  to  get,  and  -we  believe  the  largest  single  factor 
has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  business,  which  greatly  depleted 
the  labor  market  for  the  older  lines  of  trade.  Raw  material  has  certainly  not 
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lowered  in  cost.  Tn  fact,  in  the  machinery  business  it  has  always  seemed  that 
finished  product,  unless  protected  by  patent  control  or  good  regulation  of 
prices,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  prices  of  raw  material,  nor 
partake  of  the  stability  of  raw  material  prices,  so  that  profits  have  only  been 
achieved  in  satisfactory  degree  by  mechanical  progress  and  improvements  in 
design  which  would  make  the  cost  commensurate  with  the  obtainable  market 
prices.  * 1 


Increase  in  Manufacturing  Capacity 

Another  important  firm,  constructors  of  power  plants,  writes: 

“The  year  1907  was  the  largest  in  point  of  sales  in  the  history  of  our 
company.  Actual  sales  for  the  first  half  of  1910  are  fully  33%%  higher  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1909,  and  are  almost  equal  to  the  sales  of  the 
first  half  of  1907.  The  value  of  unfilled  orders  which  we  had  on  our  books  on 
July  1 of  this  year  exceeds  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1909  by  fully 
$500,000  and  is  practically  equal  to  the  amount  of  business  on  hand  July  1, 
1907.  Our  contract  business  particularly  has  shown  a very  gratifying  increase, 
and  is  fully  equal  at  this  time  to  that  of  1907,  both  at  our  Chicago  and  our 
Philadelphia  plants.  This  business  depends  altogether  on  extensions  to  present 
industries,  or  development  of  new  industries,  and  indicates,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  a very  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Pig  iron,  bar  steel  and  structural 
steel,  which  enter  largely  into  our  product,  are  lower  than  they  were  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1907.  Wages  range  a little  higher,  and  prices  for  our 
material  are  still  affected  disadvantageously  by  exceedingly  keen  competition. 
Our  operating  expenses,  however,  have  been  considerably  reduced  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1907,  and  profits  show  about  as  large  as  they  did 
during  that  prosperous  period.  Our  purchasing  department  reports  a great 
number  of  complaints  from  visiting  salesmen  concerning  the  material  abatement 
in  business  which  the  supply  houses  have  experienced  in  recent  months.  But 
if  such  reduction  has  set  in,  we  have  not  yet  experienced  it,  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  this  wave  will  reach  us  in  the  near  future.  Our  Estimating 
Department  is  busier  than  ever  in  our  history  and  the  prospects  of  a continua- 
tion of  present  conditions  seem  excellent  for  the  next  few  months.  ’ 1 

One  of  the  leading  firms  of  New  England  manufacturing  machines  and 
tools  writes: 

“While  the  volume  of  new  business  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  great  as 
it  was  a year  ago,  our  works  are  exceedingly  busy  filling  orders  placed  in  the 
past  months ; much  more  so  than  they  were  a year  ago.  We  have  in  our  employ 
the  largest  force  in  our  history  and  are  months  behind  in  making  deliveries  of 
machine  tools,  which  is  a large  item  of  our  total  product.  This  condition  is 
generally  due  to  the  tremendous  demand  on  the  part  of  the  automobile  trade 
for  machines  and  supplies  in  connection  with  that  industry.  ’ ’ 

One  of  the  large  Chicago  houses  writes: 

“The  situation  is  good,  that  is  to  say,  the  large  majority  of  business  men 
feel  that  times  should  be  prosperous,  and  they  are  inclined,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  govern  their  affairs  accordingly.  We  notice  an  increasing  disposition  among 
the  small  and  medium  sized  enterprises  to  make  additions  to  plants,  and  place 
their  equipment  in  order  for  prospective  business.  We  do  not  find  quite  as 
much  optimism  among  the  larger  enterprises.  There  is,  however,  an  under- 
current of  apprehension  and  unrest  due  to  fear  of  crop  failure,  and  unexpected 
adverse  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  administration  in  its  policy  towards 
corporations,  and  particularly  the  railroads.  We  think  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  business  men  are  changing  their  attitude  somewhat  towards  the  attempted 
increases  in  freight  rates,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  bring  about  these  increases  without  the  active  opposition  that  was  tpani- 
fested  when  the  attempt  was  first  made. 
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“ Price  conditions  in  most  manufacturing  lines  are  not  good.  On  account 
of  the  government ’s  energetic  enforcement  of  the  so-called  Sherman  bill  and 
other  similar  acts,  manufacturers  are  afraid  to  make  any  attempt  to  sustain 
even  ordinarily  fair  prices  by  an  understanding  among  themselves.  The  unre- 
strained competition  that  has  ensued  has  brought  prices  so  low  that  our  im- 
pression is  that  margins  in  most  manufacturing  lines  are  very  much  closer  than 
they  were  during  the  hard  times  that  we  have  just  left  behind  us.  ” 

Another  Chicago  firm  writes: 

“Comparing  the  first  six  months  of  1910  to  1909,  we  are  about  25%  ahead 
of  1909  and  up  to  date  have  had  the  biggest  six  months’  business  we  have 
ever  had. 

“Regarding  labor  costs,  we  have  slightly  increased  our  wages,  but  as  an 
offset  we  have  installed  additional  labor-saving  machinery,  so  that  additional 
labor  cost  has  been  more  than  offset  by  such  machinery. 

Causes  for  Feeling  of  Uncertainty 

“Regarding  the  general  business  situation,  my  opinion  is  that  everybody 
is  more  or  less  guessing  as  to  what  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  will  bring 
forth.  As  before  stated,  our  business  has  been  the  best  we  have  ever  had  and 
I believe  that  the  last  six  months  will  be  fully  as  good,  if  not  better.  I base 
my  belief  on  the  fact  that  f think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  decision  on 
the  American  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases  will  be  in  favor  of  these  cor- 
porations. I believe  also  that  the  new  Commerce  Commission,  especially  in 
view  of  some  of  their  late  decisions  maintaining  increased  rates,  cannot  but 
have  an  assuring  influence  on  the  general  railway  situation.  The  tendency  is 
to  too  much  legislation,  and  particularly  too  much  corporation  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  discourage 
combinations  of  capital,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
develop  the  country  to  its  full  extent.  By  these  tactics  we  are  making  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  in  the  world 
markets,  whereas  the  other  countries  are,  on  the  contrary,  through  their  laws, 
encouraging  their  manufacturers,  by  legislation  and  consular  organization,  to 
spread  out  and  compete  with  the  world’s  export  business. 

“'Another  element  which  might  very  seriously  interfere  with  a prosperous 
future  is  the  question  of  labor.  We  are  today  paying  average  skilled  labor 
more  than  we  are  paying  college  graduates,  which  surely  cannot  be  right  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  no  matter  from  what  angle  this  matter  is  viewed.  ’ ’ 


Hardware,  ''toves,  Tinware 

The  hardware  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  little  complaint  to  make 
with  conditions  in  their  line  and  are  cheerful  as  to  the  future.  A Chicago 
jobbing  house,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  writes : 

* ‘ Replying  to  what  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to  the  1 cross  currents 
and  counter  influences,  ’ they  have  not  so  seriously  affected  merchandising  as 
they  have  some  other  branches  of  business.  Up  to  the  first  of  July  the  trade 
in  our  particular  line  has  been  handsomely  larger  than  it  was  last  year.  Prices 
have  not  materially  changed,  and  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  retailers.  We  have  been  somewhat  optimistic  regarding  the 
future,  and  that  optimism  has  only  been  tempered  by  the  recent  weather  and 
consequent  crop  conditions.  With  anything  like  fair  returns  from  the  soil  we 
anticipate  a healthy  business  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  country  is 
full  of  money  and  consumers  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  less  reluctant  to 
expend  their  money  for  the  necessities  and  even  luxuries  of  life.  This  lack 
of  reluctance  is  perhaps  an  unwholesome  feature,  so  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  assists  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  the  present  time.’’ 


Another  large  house,  located  in  St.  Louis,  reviews  the  general  situation  as 
follows: 

1 1 Conditions  as  a whole  are  better  than  last  year.  There  has  been  further 
recovery  from  the  panic  of  1908,  and  the  outlook  in  general  is  favorable.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  express  any  more  definite  opinion  than  this,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  crops,  and  upon  the  outcome  of  these  crops,  in  our  opinion, 
the  future  business  depend  sentirely.  There  is  no  great  difference  between 
prices  now  and  at  this  time  last  year  as  to  their  general  level,  but  the  outlook 
is  for  rather  lower  prices  at  least  for  the  near  future  in  steel  and  iron  products, 
because  of  over-production  in  this  line.  Our  information  is  that  retailers  are 
buying  only  for  their  wants,  and  are  not  accumulating  heavy  stocks.  This  is 
a general  situation  which  has  helped,  since  it  denotes  the  absence  of  speculation. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a good  deal  of  land  speculation  going  on,  although  it  has 
not  as  yet  reached  a serious  stage.*  A great  deal  of  money  is  being  spent  for 
automobiles,  wddch  is  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  diminution  in  this  direction.  There  appears  to  be  widespread  unrest, 
largely  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  also  because  of  the  fear  of 
political  complications.  It  is  now  the  most  critical  time  of  the  year,  for  the 
next  thirty  days  will  practically  determine  the  outcome  of  the  crops,  and  the 
crops  in  turn  depend  upon  the  weather,  and  it  must  necessarily  remain  a period 
of  uncertainty  until  about  the  middle  of  August.  I believe  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  with  good  crops  there  will  be  a good  business  during  the  coming  six 
months.  ’ ’ 


Varying  Views  from  Different  Lines 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  manufacturing  builders’  hard- 
ware writes: 

“Business  in  all  our  various  lines  is  most  excellent;  in  fact,  our  business 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  been  a record  and  is  larger  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1907.  Prices  are  lower — retailers  and  jobbers  have 
very  small  stocks.  Our  factories  are  employed  to  their  fullest  capacity.  In 
our  judgment  the  present  condition  of  business  is  good.” 

A manufacturer  of  saws  writes: 

“Kaw  material  is  costing  more,  labor  is  costing  more,  and  mechanical 
progress  is  not  keeping  up  to  hold  first  cost  of  the  goods  which  wre  manufacture 
down;  therefore  they  are  yielding  a lower  margin  of  profit.  In  general,  we 
do  not  look  on  the  business  situation  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  lumber 
business  is  quiet  and  prices  are  not  good.  This,  of  course,  affects  our  product.  ’ ’ 

A large  manufacturer  of  enameled  ware  writes: 

“Our  factory  is  well  employed,  and  we  could  easily  use  anywhere  from 
100  to  150  more  people  if  we  could  secure  them.  The  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles has  affected  our  business  seriously,  considering  the  fact  that  these 
manufacturers  seem  to  be  able  to  outbid  all  others  for  labor,  since  price  does 
not  seem  to  cut  any  figure  with  the  ultimate  consumer  when  it  comes  to 
buying  a machine. 1 ’ 

A large  stove  manufacturer  writes: 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  rumors  of  crop  disasters  we  should  look  forward 
to  the  heaviest  fall  business  we  have  had  in  several  years,  and  if  there  is  a 
change  in  these  conditions  soon  we  shall  probably  have  difficulty  in  manufac- 
turing goods  fast  enough  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  ’ ’ 

A manufacturer  of  scales  writes: 

“Keplying  to  your  favor  of  July  5,  relative  to  records  of  our  business  at 
this  time,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  show  an  approxi- 
mate increase  of  40  per  cent  over  1909.  Our  orders  as  for  June  were  about 
25  per  cent  greater  than  June,  1909,  although  considerable  amount  of  this  was 
export  business.  There  has  been  a noticeable  lessening  of  inquiries  during 
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the  last  sixty  days,  but  at  this  time  our  business  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a 
year  ago.  ” 

Another  manufacturer  of  stoves  writes: 

“If  the  railroad  presidents  will  take  in  their  1 scarecrows’  and  build 
rolling  stock  with  which  to  move  the  crops  and  the  bankers  furnish  money 
for  the  same  purpose,  1910  will  turn  out  to  be  a year  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity. ’ * 

Still  another  manufacturer  of  stoves  writes: 

1 1 We  are  working  a full  force  when  we  can  get  it ; the  trouble  is  a 
scarcity  of  men,  caused  by  the  large  demand  from  the  automobile  concerns 
here.  We  have  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  extreme  hot  weather,  but  wre 
work  every  day  we  can  to  our  capacity.  We  have  produced  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  more  stoves  and  more  tonnage  than  last  year.  There  is 
nothing  affecting  our  business  except  the  shortage  of  labor.” 

One  of  the  large  manufactures  of  tin  cans  writes: 

1 1 The  canned  goods  industry,  with  which  w7e  are  so  closely  affiliated, 
inasmuch  as  we  depend  upon  this  industry  to  consume  our  entire  production 
each  year,  is  in  a better  position  today  than  it  has  been  for  several  years. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  the  leading  articles  or  staples  in  the  canned 
goods  business,  such  as  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas,  have  been  more  or  less 
depressed,  owing  largely  to  over-production  and  the  indisposition  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers  and  other  distributing  factors  to  buy,  except  as  the  goods  were 
absolutely  required,  and  not  as  formerly,  with  a view  of  anticipating  future 
requirements ; in  other  words,  the  1 hand  to  mouth 1 policy  of  the  buyer, 
coupled  with  the  over-production  on  the  part  of  the  packer,  has  caused  a weak 
market,  consequently  low  prices  and  unprofitable  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority  of  canned  goods  packers.  A general  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  been  noticed  within  the  last  six  months.  We  will  this  year  produce, 
perhaps,  one-quarter  to  one-third  more  cans  than  we  ever  have  before.  Prices 
for  the  cans,  however,  are  still  low,  lower  this  year,  indeed,  than  any  year 
since  any  of  us  have  been  in  the  can  business,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  raw  materials;  our  principal  raw  materials  are  tin  plate,  pig  iron  and 
pig  lead.  Each  of  these  commodities  is  higher  this  year  than  last  year.” 


Railroads 

Larger  Earnings  Absorbed  by  Advancing  Cost  of  Operation 

Last  fall’s  predictions  of  a record-breaking  year  in  railroad  earnings 
were  fulfilled.  The  fiscal  period  ending  with  June  reveals  a gross  income 
of  the  roads  within  the  borders  of  the  country  upwards  of  $2,700,000,000, 
eclipsing  the  previous  year  by  $300,000,000.  The  tremendous  business 
volume  in  the  late  fall  of  1907  was  running  at  a tide  as  heavy  as  consum- 
mated in  the  1909-10  period.  Yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  phenomenal 
business  the  railway  managements  are  not  elated  in  correspondence  with  the 
marvelous  income  of  their  properties.  The  rising  tide  of  traffic  was 
accompanied  by  as  sharp  an  advance  in  the  costs  of  operation  as  marked 
the  heavy  rush  of  business  in  the  great  burst  of  1907.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  year  the  costs  of  operation  have  mounted  more  sharply  than  the 
income.  While  the  first  half  of  the  year  showed  a fair  margin  of  profit, 
equaling  that  of  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  latter  half  has  been  a 
gradual  dwindling  of  profit,  related  to  gross,  and  the  net  results  of  the  six 
months  period  is  a net  gain  of  eight  per  cent,  compared  with  a net  gain 
of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  percentage  of 
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operation  to  gross  income  in  the  year  ending  June,  1908,  was  seventy; 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  contraction  in  many  directions  and  forced 
economy  in  maintenance  charges,  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a whole 
reduced  the  percentage  to  sixty-seven.  The  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  with  December,  1909,  the  percentage  was  reduced  to  sixty-four,  the 
last  half,  ending  June,  1910,  it  had  mounted  to  seventy,  and  the  latter 
months  reveal  a percentage  of  seventy-two.  The  high  costs  have  been 
general  in  character,  wages,  material  and  the  usual  lessened  efficiency 
from  the  wage  earner. 

In  the  year  ending  with  June  the  railroads  saved  $100,000,000  of  the 
$300,000,000  gain  in  gross  income.  They  are  entering  the  new  fiscal  period 
with  a proportion  half  as  much.  The  amount  which  has  been  added  to  the 
net  earnings  does  not  cover  the  increased  charges  arising  from  the  capital 
issued  the  past  two  years  to  provide  the  improvements,  the  extensions, 
and  the  betterments  required  for  handling  the  huge  traffic.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  railroad  business  that  gives  more  concern  to  the  directory 
and  the  active  managements  than  any  other  affecting  the  business  of  the 
properties. 

During  the  year  of  contraction,  the  year  of  comparatively  unchanged 
earnings,  the  railroad  properties  of  the  country  issued  for  actual  improve- 
ments extensions  and  betterments  $313,000,000  of  stocks,  $407,000,000  of 
bonds,  a total  of  $720,000,000,  or  five  per  cent  of  the  capitalization.  The 
interest  requirement  on  the  bonds  added  $20,000,000  to  the  charges,  the  new 
stock  issued  by  dividend  paying  roads  added  $15,000,000.  In  the  past  year 
the  new  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  aggregated  $600,000,000,  and  an  added 
charge  of  $30,000,000.  The  charges  are  ascending  constantly,  whether  traffic 
increases  or  not,  for  the  future  must  be  discounted  by  the  railroad.  With 
an  increase  of  $65,000,000  direct  charges  to  the  annual  charge  in  two  years 
and  the  net  income  now  running  at  a rate  under  this  charge,  the  railroad 

official  takes  rather  a pessimistic  view  of  his  business  outlook. 

The  burden  of  the  letters  from  the  officials  for  their  review  is  the 
fear  of  inability  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  future.  Diminishing 
revenue  for  securities  reacts  upon  the  marketing  of  new  issues  to  provide 
for  further  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the  country.  The  effort  of  the 
railroads  to  secure  a part  of  the  general  price  advance  for  their  traffic 

was  set  aside  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  hence  the  fear  of 

being  unable  to  further  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  nation. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  noted  the  rapid  expansion  of  earnings,  the 
healthy  tone  pervading  the  traffic,  the  brilliant  prospect  and  the  large 
expenditures  being  made  by  the  properties  for  up-keep  and  betterments. 
This  year  there  is  little  of  that  to  note.  There  is  still  a great  deal  of  work 
under  way,  work  which  was  contracted  in  advance,  but  nothing  of 
importance  is  being  laid  out  for  the  future.  The  surplus  over  dividends  of 
$120,000,000,  which  the  railroads  showed  the  previous  two  years,  was  all 
utilized  in  betterments.  The  work  now  being  pushed  to  completion  on  last 
year’s  surplus  will  equal  that  of  the  previous  two  seasons,  but  there  is 
no  such  prospect  in  store  for  the  coming  year. 
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Advance  in  Wages 

Wages  have  teen  advanced  more  rapidly  among  railroad  employes  than 
among  any  other  class,  and  there  appears  to  be  more  dissatisfaction  and 
more  unrest  among  this  labor  than  among  any  other  kind.  The  insistent 
demand  for  increases  to  keep  pace  with  the  higher  cost  of  living  can 
not  be  met  by  the  railroad  managements  out  of  current  income  without 
menacing  development,  maintenance  or  security  values.  To  meet  the  cost 
of  operation,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  business,  is  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  officials.  Reliance  is  upon  the  assent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  an  increase  in  the  rate.  Until  that  is  settled 
the  railroads  will  contribute  les3  to  the  continuation  of  the  general  pros- 
perity than  in  any  other  period — and  their  contributions  have  invariably 
been  the  largest. 

The  summer  traffic  shows  a slight  falling  off  in  volume,  but  not  any 
more  than  usual,  if  indeed  as  much.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  idle 
cars  is  the  barometer  of  business,  but  that  barometer  is  misleading.  The 
total  number  on  the  last  report  was  133,000  cars,  but  that  was  110,000  cars 
less  than  this  time  last  year,  however;  the  tendency  was  then  towards  a 
reduction  in  the  total  number.  In  the  year  there  has  been  a notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars,  as  the  plants  were  unusually  active  in 
construction. 

The  spring  business  was  phenomenal,  despite  the  general  complaint  of 
curtailment  and  contraction  in  many  lines,  despite  the  strike  and  idleness 
of  a very  large  district  of  coal  mining  in  the  western  states. 

The  railroad  problem  of  financing  indirectly  affects  volume  of  traffic 
in  lessening  the  expenditures  of  the  companies  themselves,  but  the  volume 
will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country. 
The  wheat  crop  will  be  less  in  volume,  oats  is  larger,  the  corn  output  will 
be  as  large.  The  cotton  larger,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  appears  to 
be  a fairly  good  volume  of  business  in  store  for  the  traffic  of  the  coming 
year.  The  forecasts  of  the  leading  roads  are  hopeful,  hardly  exultant,  but 
conservatively  optimistic. 

The  normal  growth  of  the  country  makes  a definite  traffic  for  the 
carriers,  and  the  reactions  in  business  that  occur  spasmodically  over  the 
country  rarely  reflect  any  lessened  gross  income  in  the  earnings.  The 
fact  that  the  year  following  the  disturbance  of  1907  did  not  show  any 
contraction  in  the  volume  of  receipts  is  the  proof  positive  of  a definite 
volume.  The  ability  to  contract  costs  of  operation  when  a normal  or 
unchanged  volume  of  business  takes  place  rescued  the  railroads  from  serious 
trouble  three  years  ago,  and  the  present  tendency  will  be  attended  with  a 
stoppage  of  the  increase  in  conducting  traffic  which  now  threatens  to 
impair  proper  maintenance. 

Increased  Tonnage  in  South  and  West 

Like  all  periods  of  declining  trade,  or  fear  of  decline,  the  loss  is  not 
general.  The  southern  states  will  be  in  far  better  shape  for  traffic  than 
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for  some  years,  and  the  lines  in  that  territory  are  looking  forward  to 
increased  tonnage.  The  diversification  of  crops,  and  especially  the  turning 
to  corn  by  the  farming  community,  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  corn 
yield  for  the  entire  South,  which  means  a greater  activity  in  general  busi- 
ness than  if  the  same  acreage  had  been  placed  in  cotton.  The  cotton  crop 
will  be  larger  than  a year  ago  by  ten  per  cent  at  least.  It  was  the  southern 
section  which  last  year  was  taking  a gloomy  view  of  traffic  prospects,  and 
yet  the  high  price  which  was  made  for  cotton,  by  the  shortage  in  the 
crop,  resulted  in  a business  activity  that  gave  the  railroads  almost  as  large 
a gain  as  those  in  the  North  and  West.  Texas  last  year  fared  poorly  in 
crops  of  all  kinds,  save  cotton,  and  that  was  forty  per  cent  below  the 
average.  This  year  the  state  has  made  a wheat  crop  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year,  an  oat  crop  of  phenomenal  size;  it  has  had  a good  hay 
crop  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  farm  animals  that  had  run  down  for 
two  years  is  indicated  by  an  average  corn  yield.  Cotton  may  fall  to  a 
low  average  again,  but  the  other  agricultural  yields  are  so  large  that  all 
of  the  railroads  in  that  section  are  already  feeling  the  effect  of  a good 
movement,  of  an  increase  over  a year  ago,  when  other  sections  are  com- 
plaining of  decreasing  volume  of  traffic.  The  Southwest,  along  with  the 
South,  will  have  a tonnage  larger  than  a year  ago,  and  the  exchange  of 
business  with  the  North  and  West  will  moderate  the  smaller  volume  which 
some  of  the  lines  in  the  central  section  of  the  country  anticipate. 

Far  westward  there  is  a constant  increase  in  population,  a steady 
reclamation  of  lands  which  in  the  worst  of  periods  have  given  the  railroads 
traversing  the  mountains  and  Pacific  slope  an  annual  increase  in  tonnage. 
The  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest  and  the  mountain  regions  has  been 
reduced  slightly,  but  there  has  been  a good  increase  in  the  vegetables 
and  fruits,  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  of  the  cereals.  The  presi- 
dent of  a transcontinental  road  writes:  “Except  as  to  the  Eocky  Mountain 

states,  a feeling  prevails  that  business  conditions  this  fall  will  show  con- 
siderable improvement,  this  .feeling  no  doubt  being  the  result  of  the 
favorable  agricultural  prospects  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  sections 
served  by  our  lines  depends  almost  entirely.  ” 

Traffic  conditions  in  the  great  agricultural  West  is  excellent.  The 
smaller  wheat  outturn,  in  sections  where  much  of  the  acreage  was  winter 
killed,  has  been  overcome  by  the  larger  yields  in  oats  and  the  expectations 
of  a moderate  corn  crop.  The  hay  supply  has  been  short,  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  traffic  as  the  supply  of  this  feed  from  former  years  is  very 
large.  There  has  been  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  farm  animals 
this  summer.  The  president  of  one  of  the  important  granger  lines  sums 
up  the  situation  as  follows:  “Lately  there  was  a falling  off  in  coal  and 

other  coarse  freight,  as  compared  with  a year  ago,  but  there  was  a large 
increase  in  merchandise  and  other  high-class  freight,  and,  taking  it  all 
together,  our  business  will  show  a substantial  increase  over  last  year.  Our 
business  for  the  next  few  months  will  depend  largely  on  crops.  In  the 
territory  traversed  by  our  lines  the  prospect  is  generally  good. M 

The  Minnesota-Dakota  territory  is  the  only  section  of  the  country 
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that  has  really  been  hurt  in  its  agricultural  production  this  year.  The  long 
continued  drouth  covered  practically  all  of  North  Dakota,  a third  of  South 
Dakota  and  a third  of  Minnesota.  In  the  dry  section  the  average  yield  of 
crops  will  be  less  than  half.  But  even  in  this  section  the  railroad  officials 
point  out  that  a similar  disaster  in  1900  did  not  seriously  impair  any  of 
the  properties,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  roads  being  unchanged  from  the 
previous  year.  The  population  is  now  much  larger,  the  accumulated 
wealth  very  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  roads  that 
cover  the  dry  area  also  run  through  the  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
sections  that  were  favored  with  seasonable  rains,  and  which  will  make 
crops  larger  than  a year  ago,  and  the  average  traffic  will  hardly  show  any 
impairment  in  the  year. 

The  Central  West  is  in  excellent  shape.  The  manufacturing  industries 
are  slowing  up,  but  not  shutting  down.  The  traffic  volume  continues  large. 
Coal  has  suffered  a decrease,  but  the  fuel  demand  is  more  or  less  constant 
and  the  latter  months  will  be  with  heavier  movement.  The  curtailment  of 
pig  iron  production  and  the  smaller  outturn  of  finished  material  is  showing 
in  the  traffic  at  present,  and  this  lighter  movement  is  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time,  until  the  railroads  themselves  can  see  a fair  return  on  their 
business,  sufficient  to  inspire  the  undertaking  of  contemplated  improvements. 

The  president  of  a Chicago-New  York  trunk  line  says:  “The  wheat 

crop  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  short,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1909,  but 
from  present  indications  the  corn  crop  this  year  will  exceed  the  corn  crop 
of  last  year.  The  general  agricultural  outlook  seems  to  be  favorable,  and 
the  underlying  conditions  of  trade  are  generally  not  such  as  to  cause  alarm, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a widespread  pessimistic  feeling  as  to  the  future. 
While  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  reasons  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it 
is  due  to  the  fear  of  possible  unfavorable  effect  on  business  generally  of 
recent  national  legislation  pertaining  to  railroads,  and  the  fear  that  the 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  secure  increased  revenue,  notwithstanding  their 
greatly  increased  expenses,  will  retard  purchases  by  them  of  material  and 
supplies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  all  branches  of  trade.  If  the  tariffs 
submitted  by  the  railroads  are  approved,  conditions  should  be  as  highly 
prosperous  as  those  prevailing  prior  to  last  December.  ’ ’ 

The  eastern  section  dependent  upon  manufacturing  for  high-class  freight 
is  not  so  confident  of  the  volume  of  traffic  as  the  West  and  South.  The 
managers  of  the  properties  anticipate  a heavier  movement  from  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  West  and  South,  and,  on  the  whole,  anticipate  a 
maintenance  of  present  volume  of  business,  but  are  not  enthusiastic  over 
the  outlook  for  increase  in  the  profits  on  the  business.  The  labor  issue  is 
not  troublesome,  but  the  wage  paid  is  above  the  proper  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  properties,  and  all  supplies  have  been  ranging  higher. 

The  railroad  situation  for  the  immediate  future  promises  a large  volume 
of  business — up  to  last  year’s  total.  The  cost  of  handling,  now  at  the 
maximum,  precludes  any  large  expenditure  for  improvements,  and  possibly 
curtailment  in  necessary  maintenance. 
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Railway  Equipment  and  Supplies 

The  companies  manufacturing  railway  equipment  and  supplies  are  gen- 
erally busy,  but  somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  the  future,  as  the  present 
policy  of  the  railroads  is  to  curtail  purchases  to  immediate  needs. 

One  of  the  companies  writes  as  follows: 

“ Since  last  October  business  in  the  car  building  industry  has  been 
exceedingly  active  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  running  up  to  full  capacity, 
with  a large  amount  of  orders  in  hand  for  future  delivery  which  will  keep 
us  running  at  maximum  capacity  for  several  months.  The  prospect  for  new 
business  in  our  line,  however,  will  be  governed  by  the  attitude  taken  in  the 
railroad  rate  matter.  If  the  carriers  are  treated  fairly  in  this  question  there 
will  be  a great  demand  for  new  equipment,  but  under  reverse  conditions  there 
will  be,  of  necessity,  a general  curtailment  in  all  railroad  improvements  and,  as 
a consequence,  business  in  our  line  will  suffer.  We  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  the  country  today,  as  vast  industrial  interests 
are  dependent  upon  the  railroads  for  business.  In  July,  1909  we  were 
employing  1,425  men.  In  July,  1910,  we  are  employing  3,200  men.” 

Another  concern  writes: 

‘ ‘ The  business  of  this  company  is  confined  to  building  and  repairing 
freight  cars.  At  the  present  time  our  shop  is  fairly  well  filled  with  orders, 
whereas  at  this  time  last  year  the  shop  was  practically  closed,  but  the  orders 
we  now  have  on  the  books  were  taken  very  close  to  cost,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  competitors  were  also  trying  to  get  orders  to  start  up  their 
shops,  and  the  car  building  capacity  of  the  various  concerns  in  this  business 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  The  demand  so  far  has  not 
given  the  car  building  companies  sufficient  business  to  reduce  the  very  keen 
competition  for  orders,  which  means  little  or  no  profit  to  the  car  builders. 
During  1908  and  1909  there  were  comparatively  few  cars  built  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  line  of  wrork  drifted  into  other 
lines  and  since  the  resumption  of  business  there  has  been  a scarcity  in  the 
labor  market,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a considerable  increase  in  wages. 

“It  is  difficult  to  forecast  prospects  for  business  during  the  latter  half 
of  1910.  This  industry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  in  nearly  all  cases  are  only  buying 
the  equipment  they  absolutely  need  for  the  immediate  future  and  are  waiting 
to  see  if  they  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  increase  their  freight  rates  before 
investing  any  large  sums  in  new  equipment.” 

Another  writes: 

“The  largest  railroads,  car  building  concerns,  locomotive  builders,  rail 
and  steel  product  manufacturers  generally,  are  enjoying  the  largest  volume 
of  business  in  their  history.  This,  however,  pertains  only  to  new  products 
and  new  material,  so  it  is  certain  that  we  have  reached  a steady,  healthy 
business  condition  among  all  the  largest  substantial  concerns.  As  an  example 
of  this  condition  we  are  now  booking  orders  for  delivery  as  far  away  as  next 
December,  January  and  February. 

“The  large  industrial  concerns  are  accepting  and  keeping  the  bonds  and 
notes  of  other  large  concerns  in  full  payment  for  goods  and  this  same  con- 
dition also  applies  to  purchases  of  the  railroads,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
large  concerns  are  watching  for  a favorable  opportunity  to  market  their 
securities  which  they  are  now  carrying  and  accumulating. 

1 1 Therefore,  as  there  is  little  or  no  cash  available  for  the  railroads  and 
others  to  spend  for  needed  improvements  so  long  delayed,  the  middle  class 
of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  with  limited  capital,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
multitude  of  the  small  merchants  who  must  necessarily  sell  for  cash,  need  not 
expect  or  look  for  any  change  until  the  large  aggregations  of  capital  have 
first  straightened  themselves  out  and  have  all  the  business  in  sight  that  they 
even  care  to  consider. 
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“in  other  words,  nothing  of  importance  is  being  done  o’utside  the  largest 
concerns  and  the  sooner  they  get  all  they  are  after,  both  in  business  and 
legislation,  the  better  it  will  be  and  result  for  the  next  larger  concerns,  then 
the  smaller  merchants  and  individuals  as  a whole.  ” 

Farm  Implements,  Wagons  and  Buggies 

There  are  few  complaints  from  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  about 
existing  conditions.  All  of  the  people  making  established  lines  have  had 
the  heaviest  business  in  their  history,  and  report  very  prosperous  conditions 
among  the  purchasers  of  their  goods.  Generally  they  are  getting  a little 
more  for  their  goods  and  paying  a little  more  for  labor  and  a shade  more 
fot1  raw  material.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  reports  is  the  com- 
mon statement  that  the  farm  1 1 tractor,  ’ ’ or  steam  engine,  is  coming  rap- 
idly into  general  use. 

One  firm  says: 

“Fiscal  years  for  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  usually  end  in 
July  and  August.  The  year  just  closing  is  the  best  by  far  that  implement 
manufacturers  have  ever  had.  Prices  are  better  and  as  a rule  the  entire 
agricultural  implement  business  is  in  a healthy  condition.  While  retail  stocks 
may  be  a little  heavier  than  during  the  panic,  they  have  not  accumulated  as 
heavy  stock  as  they  were  carrying  previous  to  the  panic.  ’ * 

Another  writes: 

“We  have  made  some  increase  in  our  line,  particularly  in  wood  beam 
plows,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  inability  to  get  timber.  In  addition  to  the 
general  increase  of  steel,  labor  is  more  costly  and  overhead  expenses  are 
greater,  so  that  the  profit  in  our  line  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  but  we  have 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  increase  prices  generally"' just  now.  Eetailers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  not  accumulated  heavy  stocks.  As  to  our  capacity,  it  is  not 
only  running  full,  but  is  insufficient  for  our  needs,  although  we  increased  the 
number  of  men  from  30  to  40  per  cent  during  the  last  twelve  months.  We 
are  spending  one  million  dollars  to  enlarge  our  works.  ’ ’ 

A manufacturer  of  metal  wheels  says: 

‘ 1 Comparing  business  in  our  line  at  this  time  with  the  same  time  last 
year,  we  can  state  that  it  is  about  30  per  cent  better.  We  are  also  charging 
at  this  time,  compared  to  same  time  a year  ago,  $5  to  $6  per  ton  more  for 
metal  wheels,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  steel.  The  difference  being 
entirely  in  the  cost  of  steel,  as  stated ; although  in  some  cases  we  are  paying 
more  for  common  and  skilled  labor.  We  are  now  increasing  our  capacity  and 
are  prepared  to  handle  20  per  cent  more  business  for  the  coming  season.  ’ ’ 

Another  plow  manufacturer: 

“So  far  we  have  not  seen  any  let-up  in  the  increasing  demand,  as  we 
have  just  closed  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  our  business  and  prices 
were  wrell  maintained  during  the  year.  Material  and  labor  prices  will  be 
higher  the  coming  year  than  they  were  the  past  twelve  months,  which  will 
necessitate  an  advance  in  price  on  our  finished  product,  but  with  a fair  crop 
and  favorable  money  conditions  we  believe  the  present  volume  of  business 
in  our  line  can  be  maintained.  We  do  not  look  for  much  or  any  increase, 
however,  our  judgment  being  that  we  have  reached  the  crest  of  the  long 
continued  period  of  prosperity,  which  has  been  continued,  with  only  one  or 
tv7o  interruptions,  since  1896  or  1897,  and  that  in  the  near  future — it  may  be 
within  the  year  or  possibly  a little  later — material  values  will  have  to  be 
brought  down  to  lower  levels.  ’ ’ 

A manufacturer  of  farm  and  garden  tools  says: 

1 1 Our  sales  for  the  past  year  have  slightly  exceeded  those  of  the  record 
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year  of  1907.  Our  prices  have  been  the  same  as  last  year  and  a little  less 
than  the  year  1907.  Our  customers  hg,ve  apparently  sold  out  their  purchases 
from  us  quite  closely.  It  is  a little  early  in  the  season  for  retailers  to 
have  disposed  of  all  their  purchases.  Our  capacity  is  a little  larger  than  any 
previous  year.  We  are  spending  $100,000  on  improving  our  factories  this 
season.  Our  steel  and  iron  have  cost  us  about  the  same  as  the  year  previous. 
Our  handles  have  cost  us  about  10  per  cent  more.  Timber  for  handles  is 
continuously  growing  more  scarce.  Labor  is  from  5 to  10  per  cent  higher  on 
account  of  the  higher  cost  of  living.  ’ ’ 


Cost  of  Skilled  Labor  and  Some  Materials  Increased  by  Demand  of 
Automobile  Industry 

A manufacturer  of  buggies: 

‘ ‘ The  only  new  developing  condition  that  is  affecting  our  line  of  business 
by  influencing  prices  on  our  raw  material  is  where  we  use  the  same  materials 
as  are  used  by  the  automobile  people;  for  example,  leather.  This  competition 
has  also  increased  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  somewhat.  The  automobile  people 
seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  provided  prompt  delivery  of 
material  is  assured,  and  this  is  naturally  a disadvantage  to  the  buggy  end  of 
our  business.  ’ ’ 

Another  manufacturer  of  buggies: 

‘ ‘ The  manufacturers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  have  had  to  face  entirely 
new  conditions  than  that  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past  on  account  of  the 
automobile,  both  from  a manufacturing  as  well  as  a sales  standpoint,  that  is 
bound  to  reflect  itself  in  the  profits. 

‘ 1 In  the  manufacture : Many  of  the  accessory  people  have  turned  their 

attention  to  auto  parts  in  a way  curtailing  our  ability  to  obtain  necessary 
parts  quickly  and  at  reasonable  prices,  they  claiming  auto  builders’  willing- 
ness to  pay  longer  prices  for  their  supplies.  Also  the  auto  builders  have 
caused  a shortage  of  skilled  labor,  they  using  the  same  class,  particularly  trim- 
mers, painters,  varnishers,  etc;  they  being  willing  to  pay,  in  many  instances, 
wages  that  a carriage  manufacturer  could  not  meet. 

“From  a selling  point:  Many  of  the  dealers  have  turned  their  energy  to 

the  sale  of  autos,  making  secondary  the  vehicle  end  of  it.  In  fact,  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sale  of  vehicles  by  the  dealer  that  there  is  little  life  to 
it,  although  there  remains  a good  strong  demand.  Such  a condition  makes 
it  hard  to  induce  the  dealer  to  keep  up  his  stock. 

‘ 1 As  relates  to  prices : There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  price, 

notwithstanding  the  continued  increase  in  cost  of  material  and  labor.  It 
appears  that  the  auto  craze  has  scared  the  manufacturer  of  vehicles  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  afraid  to  ask  even  a fair  price  for  his  product  for  fear  that 
he  may  lose  out  entirely,  preferring  to  sacrifice  his  profits  to  maintain  the  old 
level  of  prices.  ’ 1 

A firm  making  a general  line  of  farm  machinery  says: 

“Our  fiscal  year  begins  November  1 and  for  the  first  eight  months 
ending  June  30  we  show  an  increase  of  27%  per  cent  over  corresponding 

period  of  1909  and  20  per  cent  over  that  of  1906  and  1907,  which  up  to 

that  time  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  today  in  the  implement  trade  no  such  over-extension  of  credit  as 
existed  in  1906  and  1907,  our  notes  receivable  for  time  sales  being  less  than 

50  per  cent  of  what  they  then  were,  and  daily  reports  received  by  our  sales 

department  show  that  dealers’  and  jobbers’  stocks  of  our  goods  are  prac- 
tically bare.  You  will  appreciate  the  main  difference  between  the  two  periods 
when  we  state  that  upon  a volume  of  business  20  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1907  our  indebtedness  July  1 was  75  per  cent  less  than  on  corresponding  date 
of  last  year.  We  have  entire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  underlying  con 
dilions  and  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  a.  resumption  of  prosperity  in  prac 


tically  all  lines  this  fall.  Wages  are  showing  a constantly  increasing  tendency, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  the  actual  ratio  of  labor  cost  to  material  has  greatly 
increased,  as  it  has  been  possible  up  to  this  time,  in  a large  measure,  to  offset 
the  increase  by  improved  machinery,  equipment  and  methods.  ’’ 

Another  firm  says: 

“Our  sales  are  50  per  cent  over  last  year’s,  and  we  are  about  to  erect 
new  factory  building,  with  expectation  of  adding  50  per  cent  more  next 
year.  ’ 5 

Another  says: 

“Material  has  increased  in  cost  considerable,  and  on  account  of  high 
cost  of  living  demands  on  the  part  of  employes  for  increase  in  compensation 
has  been  often  complied  with,  but  by  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  cost  advances  and  still  reach  the  trade  on 
an  average  of  prices  for  three  years. 

“In  the  discussion  of  ‘high  cost  of  living,’  for  which  ‘cost  of  high 
living’  is  a factor,  I do  not  observe  proper  consideration  given  to  economies 
in  cost  of  operating  by  consolidation  and  legitimate  combination,  for  could 
not  the  necessities  of  living,  such  as  groceries,  provisions  and  butchers’  meats 
be  distributed  quite  as  well  by  one-fourth  the  present  number  of  grocers  and 
butchers'?  The  tide  of  emigration  to  cities  must  turn  to  the  farm  to  counter- 
act the  deficiency  in  production. 

‘ ‘ Dealers  in  our  line  of  goods  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  during  the  past  year,  losing  sales  through  inability  to  obtain  goods 
as  required,  and  so  have  not  accumulated  larger  stocks  than  usual. 

‘ ‘ As  manufacturers  we  have  outgrown  our  facilities,  our  output  the  past 
year  being  double  what  it  was  in  1904.  We  are  enlarging  and  extending  our 
plant  so  as  to  double  its  capacity  within  one  year.  ’ ’ 

Traction  Engines  Displacing  Horses 

One  implement  manufacturer  writes: 

‘ ‘ As  to  new  developments  in  our  line  of  business,  will  say  that  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  has  been  a disturbing  factor  by  way  of  their  sending 
representatives  to  our  city  and  offering  extravagant  prices  for  mechanics, 
thereby  taking  from  us  some  of  our  best  men  and  leaving  behind  a disturbed 
feeling  among  those  who  are  left.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plowing  by  steam 
and  gasoline  power  has  introduced  into  our  business  a larger  demand  for 
engines  of  a stronger  make  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

‘ ‘ To  illustrate : The  writer  was  on  one  farm  near  Winnipeg  last  fall  where 
they  were  plowing  fifty  acres  per  day  with  two  engines  and  in  soil  that  was  so 
dry  and  hard  that  three  horses  could  scarcely  handle  a single  plow  with  any 
satisfactory  results,  and  we  have  recently  received  a letter  from  one  of  our 
experts  in  Russia  wdiere  they  are  plowing  fifty  acres  per  day  with  one  engine 
drawing  twenty-one  plows  and  plowing  8 inches  deep.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  more  good  farming  being  done  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  Northwest  than  ever  before.  This,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  in  better  shape  financially,  becoming  better  educated  as  to  the 
manner  of  handling  their  farms  and  are  able  to  buy  more  improved  machinery 
by  way  of  agricultural  implements  and  are  also  becoming  better  educated  in 
the  selection  of  seeds,  and  the  breeding  and  care  of  live  stock,  and  the  fact 
that  farmers  generally  are  in  much  better  condition  financially,  in  our  judgment 
serves  as  one  of  our  best  foundations  for  business  prosperity  than  almost  any 
otner  feature  we  have  in  mind.  ” 

Another  implement  firm  says: 

“The  farmer  has  been  disposed  to  spread  out  a little  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  extended  his  holdings  by  buying  out  his  neighbor, 
or  buying  some  cheaper  land  in  the  West,  etc.  I am  sure  there  should  be  no 
great  complaint  about  this. 
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‘ ‘ The  farmer  has  been  very  prosperous  and,  in  a pinch,  could  come  as  near 
paying  what  he  owes  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  this  country.  He  may  have 
bought  an  automobile  here  and  there,  but,  as  a rule,  he  has  bought  a car  that 
cost  him  from  $800  to  $1,400,  while  the  city  chap  has  paid  from  $3,000  to 
$6,000. 

“We  are  not  much  in  harmony  with  some  people,  who,  apparently,  have 
their  Spine  disturbed  because  some  farmers  have  seen  fit  to  invest  about  $800 
or  $1,500  here  and  there  in  an  automobile.  If  it  be  a luxury  fo  them,  it  is 
about  the  first  one  they  have  indulged  in  during  my  long  acquaintance  with 
them.  We  yet  maintain  that  the  farmer  is  as  able  to  pay  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  this  country,  except  the  citizen  not 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  business,  and,  as  a rule,  who  has  no  liabilities.  ’ ’ 

Another  buggy  manufacturer  says: 

1 1 This  has  been  our  1 banner  ’ year.  Our  sales  show  an  increase  of  from 
25  to  30%  over  1909,  or  over  the  best  year  we  have  had.  The  prices  made  in 
1910  were  about  the  same  as  in  1909.  As  near  as  we  can  tell  at  this  time, 
there  will  be  a slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  for  1911. 

1 1 The  automobile  business  has  not  affected  our  trade,  as  we  build  a cheap 
and  medium  price  line  of  vehicles  which  go  to  people  who  are  not  interested 
particularly  in  automobiles.  ’ ’ 

The  wagon  manufacturers  report  a dull  demand  and  few  are  running  at 
more  than  50%  of  capacity.  The  business  has  not  been  good  since  the  panic. 
One  firm  says  that  there  are  too  many  manufacturers  and  jobbers  soliciting 
the  trade  of  too  few  merchants. 

Influence  of  Modern  Farm  Conveniences 

One  of  the  leading  firms  says: 

“The  interurban  railroads,  rural  free  mail  delivery,  manure  spreaders, 
telephones  and  automobiles  have  each  contributed  to  the  dullness  in  the  farm 
wagon  trade.  Wood  stock  is  constantly  becoming  scarcer  and  higher  priced. 
We  have  always  used  poplar  for  wagon  boxes  and  are  still  doing  so,  but  the 
price  of  wide  poplar  has  been  so  advanced  owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
automobile  bodies,  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  demand  in  this  and  most 
northern  sections  for  labor  by  the  automobile  factories,  and  the  enormous 
prices  they  pay,  have  seriously  hurt  us.  The  wagon  business  will  not  stand 
any  such  prices  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  get  any  new  men  or  to  pay  our 
old  men  prices  that  will  hold  them.  A decreased  output  always  increases  cost 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  additional  prices  that 
cannot  very  well  be  explained  to  either  the  dealer  or  consumer.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  we  will  never  see  as  good  times  in  the  farm  wagon  line  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  before.  Wagons  are  better  made,  although 
there  has  been  some  depreciation  in  quality  of  material,  owing  to  the  very  great 
scarcity  and  high  prices  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  good  material.  The  im- 
provements of  roads  over  a large  portion  of  the  country  is  adding  to  the  life 
of  a wagon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  does  not  use  his  wagon  to 
anything  like  the  extent  he  formerly  did. 

“While  it  is  not  true  of  all  farmers  or  all  sections,  the  following  facts 
are  true  in  a large  part  of  the  country : The  increase  in  railroads  has  shortened 
the  haul.  The  telephones  and  interurban  cars  have  enabled  the  farmers  to  order 
supplies  by  telephone  sent  out  on  the  cars  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  going 
to  town.  As  already  stated,  manure  spreaders  are  now  used  where  formerly 
farm  wagons  were  used,  and  a cheap  farm  truck  is  also  used  a good  many 
places  on  the  farm  where  the  farm  wagon  was  formeriy  used.  Automobiles  are 
used  for  going  to  town  where  formerly  the  farm  wagon  was  used.  Mail  is 
delivered  by  carrier,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending  to  town  for  mail, 
so  that,  all  things  considered,  a farm  wragon  has  less  constant  service  and  should 
last  twice  as  long  as  in  former  years.  ’ ’ 
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Automobiles 

The  automobile  business  lias  had  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  past  year, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  reporting  an  increase  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  Tiic  rapid  development  of  the  demand  has  up  to  this  time 
safeguarded  the  industry,  for  sales  have  been  so  easily  made  that  profits 
have  been  large  and  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  insist  upon  cash  pay- 
ments. If  automobiles  are  sold  to  any  great  extent  upon  credit,  the  burden 
is  widely  distributed,  for  the  makers  are  not  carrying  it.  It  is  not  believed 
that  banks  anywhere  are  carrying  much  automobile  paper.  Stocks  of  ma- 
chines in  dealers’  hands,  while  larger  than  heretofore,  are  said  to  be  not 
larger  than  required  to  handle  the  increased  business. 

There  are  signs  that  the  factories  have  finally  overtaken  the  demand, 
and  that  competition  may  have  more  influence  upon  prices  and  terms  in  the 
future. 

A leading  concern  reports: 

1 1 At  the  present  time  most  automobile  concerns  are  restricting  output  and 
operations  to  a somewhat  greater  extent  than  usual  at  the  same  period  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Our  plants  are  running  to  about  75%  of  their  ten-hour-per-day 
capacity  at  the  present  time,  whereas  they  have  been  running  for  at  least  five 
out  of  the  past  twelve  months  twenty-two  hours  per  day. 

1 1 The  general  situation  in  regard  to  raw  materials  required  in  the  conduct 
of  this  business  seems  to  be  a settling  back  to  normal  conditions  from  the 
abnormal  of  about  eight  months  ago.  At  the  present  time  we  are  buying 
conservatively,  and  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  on  our  regular  opera- 
tions, and  are  attempting  to  somewhat  reduce  rather  than  increase  fixed  stocks 
of  merchandise.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  goods  in  our  line  are  being 
moved  with  a great  deal  more  effort  and  that  customers  are  harder  to  find  than 
they  were  a year  ago.  The  unfair,  and,  at  times,  severe,  comment  passed  of 
late  by  some  of  the  banking  fraternity  regarding  our  industry  has  had  a 
somewffiat  detrimental  effect  on  the  sales  of  our  product.  We  are  planning  on 
an  output  the  coming  season  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  present  one. 
Our  accounts  are  w7ell  collected,  and  we  have  practically  no  outstanding  credits 
at  this  time.  ’ ’ 

Rapid  Growth  of  the  Industry — Scarcity  of  Skilled  Labor 

A letter  from  Detroit  says: 

“From  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  is  now  being  expended  in  new  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  their  accessories.  On  this  account  labor 
is  scarce,  and  being  better  paid  than  ever  before;  in  fact,  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  automobile  business  has  affected  manufacturers  in  other  lines, 
having  taken  from  them  many  of  their  employees  and  compelled  them  to 
increase  their  wages  all  around.  ” 

Another  manufacturer  says: 

“As  far  as  the  automobile  industry  is  concerned,  the  year  of  1910  has  been 
one  of  prosperity  in  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned,  but  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  state  that  in  our  judgment  the  enormous  number  of  irresponsible 
concerns  starting  in  the  business  during  the  last  eighteen  months  may  in  a 
year  or  two  have  a considerable  weakening  effect  upon  the  general  industry. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  our  factory  June  30,  1910,  was  1,985,  as  com- 
pared with  June  30,  1909,  835.  This  covers  only  the  automobile  end  of  our 
business,  but  our  wagon  plant  also  shows  a healthy  increase,  June  30,  this  year, 
457  men,  as  against  365  June  30,  1909. 

“Tendency  on  labor  costs  is  downward.  This  is  accounted  for  more  espe- 
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daily  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  labor  prices  with  us  in  this  line  have  been 
somewrhat  exorbitant  for  the  past  eighteen  months.” 

The  manager  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Manufacturers  estimates  the 
sales  of  machines  this  year  at  $200,000,000,  and  says: 

1 1 The  automobile  is  a modern  convenience  and  necessity  on  a par  with  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph  and  the  railroads,  with  just  as  bright  a prospect  for 
increased  trade.  It  may  have  a storm  or  two,  and  one  or  two  of  the  sailors 
manning  the  industry,  but  who  are  unskilled  or  financially  weak,  may  fall  from 
the  rigging,  but  the  ship  itself  will  continue  and  the  major  portion  of  its  crew 
find  smooth  sailing.” 

Dry  Goods 

The  trade  in  dry  goods  has  been  generally  affected  by  the  high  price 
of  raw  cotton.  Retail  merchants  have  been  unwilling  to  buy  goods  based 
on  the  current  cost  of  manufacture,  and  this  has  made  trade  rather  dis- 
appointing. However,  the  dry  goods  jobbers  generally  report  prosperous  con- 
ditions and  are  looking  for  a satisfactory  fall  trade.  The  factories  making 
shirts,  pants,  overalls,  and  ladies’  ready-to-wear  goods  all  are  very  busy  and 
as  a rule  enlarging  their  capacity. 

A large  St.  Louis  house  writes: 

“To  sum  up  the  situation,  I would  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  evident 
undercurrent  of  fear  or  anticipation  of  a stringency  in  finances,  that  our  busi- 
ness at  present  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  was  encouraging,  and, 
generally  speaking,  satisfactory.” 

A Wichita  firm  writes: 

“We  do  not  look  for  this  year’s  business  to  exceed  last,  but  we  do  think 
it  will  end  satisfactorily  with  stocks  leveled,  and  the  country  merchants  in 
better  financial  condition,  with  prices  for  merchandise  more  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer.” 

A jobber  in  the  middle  South  writes: 

1 1 Trade  has  been  more  or  less  depressed,  forced  and  unsatisfactory  ever 
since  the  panic.  The  writer  believes  that  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble  is,  too 
many  people*  drifting  towards  the  city  and  not  enough  farmers.  The  only 
encouraging  feature  of  our  experience  is  that  we  believe  our  country  trade  is  in 
a good,  healthy  condition,  not  overstocked,  and  our  collections  have  been 
satisfactory.  ’ ’ 

A Pittsburg  department  store  writes: 

“While  we  hear  a great  deal  of  apprehensive  talk,  nothing  in  our  own 
business  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  either  justified  past  talk  of  this  nature, 
or  indicated  as  yet  a reason  for  its  being  proven  correct  in  the  future.  Every 
month  of  the  present  year  has  shown  a decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  we  have  been  doing,  and  the  prices  have  been  in  the  main  satis- 
factory. ’ ’ 

Cotton  Goods 

The  cotton  mills  all  over  the  world  have  been  in  a trying  situation  for 
the  past  ten  months  as  result  of  the  short  cotton  crop  last  year.  This  sent 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  soaring,  but  merchants  have  regarded  the  advance 
as  temporary,  and  instead  of  buying  freely  have  been  taking  care  of  their 
trade  by  reducing  their  stocks.  This  has  made  the  demand  upon  the  mills 
very  light,  and  many  of  them  are  curtailing  production.  A South  Carolina 
manufacturer  writes: 

“In  my  long  business  career  I have  never  seen  more  difficult  conditions 
for  manufacturing  cotton  or  wool  than  wTe  have  had  during  the  past  year,  and 
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the  only  encouraging  factor  which  I see  is  the  fact  that  manufacturers  have 
finally  stopped  talking  about  curtailing  and  are  actually  doing  it.  For  our- 
selves, we  determined,  months  ago,  that  we  would  not  manufacture  goods  for 
stock,  and  we  have  had  full  half  of  our  machines  stopped  for  months.” 

A New  Orleans  manufacturer  wrrites: 

‘ 1 The  cotton  mill  business  is  in  an  extremely  demoralized  condition. 
Middling  cotton  is  selling,  and  has  been  selling  for  some  time,  around  15  cents, 
while  manufactured  goods,  especially  the  kinds  made  in  the  South — such  as  we 
are  making — have  been  selling  on  the  basis  of  11  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw 
material.  We  believe  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  25  to  30%  of 
the  spindles  running  in  the  South,  and  we  do  not  think  that  conditions  will 
change  before  about  October  1,  1910.  We  also  believe  that  the  stock  of  cotton 
goods  carried  by  the  jobbers  and  retailers  is  smaller  than  at  any  time  within 
the  last  ten  years.  ” 

A large  jobbing  house  in  the  middle  West  writes: 

“We  felt  last  September  that  the  general  condition  warranted  the  expecta- 
tion of  a very  large  year  for  1910  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade.  It  seemed 
an  established  fact  that  cotton  goods  would  rule  on  a higher  basis  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  country  seemed  to  be  fully  recovered  from  the  setback  of 
1907  and  the  local  conditions  here  were  excellent.  We  prepared  liberally  for  a 
large  business  this  year.  Advance  orders  for  January  and  February  delivery 
were  larger  than  ever  before.  The  first  six  months  of  1910,  however,  did  not 
come  up  to  our  expectations,  although  our  business  showed  a healthy  increase 
each  month.  Notwithstanding  the  very  high  prices  of  the  raw  materials  basic 
to  the  dry  goods  business,  the  retail  trade  generally  refused  to  buy  staples 
freely,  even  though  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  were  low  compared  with 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materials.  The  small  merchants  seemed  indisposed  to 
make  speculative  purchases  even  to  a small  degree.  They  declined  to  take 
seriously  any  talk  as  to  higher  prices  on  dry  goods.  The  season  has  proved 
that  the  retailer  was  correct.  His  general  declination  to  buy  goods  for  future 
delivery  and  in  anticipation  of  his  wants  forced  somewhat  lower  prices  on 
staples  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  ” 

Disparity  in  Prices  of  Raw  Material  and  Manufactured  Goods 

Another  middle  West  jobbing  house  writes: 

“The  year  1910  opened  with  great  promise  of  being  a profitable  one  in 
the  dry  goods  line,  and  it  should  have  been,  as  the  price  of  cotton  has  aver- 
aged very  high  for  the  whole  season.  However,  around  March  21  there  was  a 
cut  made  of  1 cent  per  yard  in  the  price  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom  bleached 
cotton,  and  of  course  the  manufacturers  of  all  the  other  leading  brands  had 
to  meet  this  cut,  and  ever  since  that  time  business  has  been  of  a very  unsatis- 
factory and  hand  to  mouth  character  When  the  price  of  cotton  was  11  cents, 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  was  selling  at  10  cents.  Then  cotton  went  to  14  y2  cents, 
and  Fruit  of  the  Loom  was  reduced  to  9 cents,  and  wFen  cotton  went  to 
15  uents,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  was  reduced  to  8%  cents.  This  caused  merchants 
to  think  that  the  higher  the  price  of  cotton  went  the  cheaper  the  price  of 
goods  should  be,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  such  a great  disparity 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  that  it 
is  hard  to  interest  merchants  in  making  any  purchases  beyond  their  immediate 
requirements,  and  as  hand  to  mouth  purchasing  has  been  going  on  now  ever 
since  about  March  21,  the  stocks  of  dry  goods  through  our  territory  are  rather 
low.  We  have  two  cotton  mills  in  this  city,  and  both  of  them  have  closed 
down,  because  they  can  not  sell  their  products  for  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
them. 1 * 

A Georgia  manufacturer  writes: 

‘ 1 This  is  a cotton  mill.  The  writer  is  also  interested  in  two  hosiery  mills. 
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In  all  of  them  business  is  dull.  It  is  dull  because  the  demand  for  goods  is 
light,  and  the  demand  is  light  because  everybody  thinks  that  there  will  be  a 
large  cotton  crop  this  year,  with  much  lower  prices  next  year  for  manufactured 
goods  than  now  prevail. 

“But  the  fact  is  that  goods  are  now  being  offered  by  manufacturers  on 
basis  of  about  12  cents  for  cotton,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  I can  see  that 
cotton  will  sell  for  much  less  than  12  cents;  hence,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  purchase  of  dry  goods  now  for  future  requirements  would 
be  wise.  ” 

A South  Carolina  manufacturer  writes: 

“We  feel  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  more  justified  this  year 
than  ever  before,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  crop.  Buyers  of  goods  gen- 
erally seem  to  have  been  accepting  this  fact  in  the  earlier  part  of  January  up 
to  the  time  of  the  bear  raid  on  the  market.  Since  this  time  there  has  been 
no  confidence  displayed  by  any  purchaser  of  cotton  piece  goods;  and  these 
purchasers  seem  now  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  growing  crop  will  be 
very  large  and  justify  as  low  a price  as  10  cents  for  the  cotton.  The  crop 
conditions  as  they  appear  to  us  are  not  flattering,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
again  confronted  with  a crop  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world, 
especially  as  these  demands  will  be  augmented,  due  to  the  small  amount  of 
business  put  through  this  year.  ’ ’ 

Manufacturers  Selling  Cotton 

The  abnormal  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry  are  emphasized  by  the 
action  of  the  mills  in  New  England  and  the  south  which  within  the  last  month 
have  been  reselling  raw  cotton  for  shipment  to  the  New  York  market.  The  , 
Boston  News  Bureau  says: 

“As  far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  shipments  to  Newr  York  during 
the  past  week  have  been  made  mostly  from  Fall  River,  and  have  amounted  in 

the  aggregate  to  about  5,000  bales.  This  cotton,  sold  at  around  16%  cents  I 

per  pound,  is  believed  to  have  yielded  the  mills  an  average  profit  of  around 

3 to  4 cents,  or  $15  to  $20  per  bale.  We  hear  of  one  Fall  River  mill  which  \ 

sold  800  bales,  making  a profit  on  the  transaction  of  $16,000  to  $18,000.  With  < 
cotton  goods  practically  without  a market,  mills  figure  that  they  can  more  1 
profitably  sell  their  present  supplies  of  cotton  at  16%  cents,  and  repurchase 
October  cotton  at  12%,  to  13  cents,  which  in  any  case  will  perhaps  be  as  early 
as  the  cotton  will  be  required.  ’ ’ 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  temporarily  unfavorable,  the  construction  ; 
of  cotton  mills,  particularly  in  New  England  for  the  higher  grades  of  cot-  , 
ton  goods,  has  been  upon  a large  scale  during  the  past  year.  It  is  under-  j 
stood  that  the  higher  rates  upon  this  class  of  cotton  goods  were  imposed  by  I 
the  Aldrich-Payne  act.  The  center  of  this  development  is  New  Bedford,  I 
Mass.  A circular  issued  July  1,  1910,  by  Sanford  & Kelly,  of  that  city,  says: 

‘ 1 The  outlook  for  cotton  manufacturing  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1910  is  not  as  good  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  New  Bedford  mills 
have  had  to  curtail  production,  though  none  closed  down  nor  reduced  wages  as 
yet.  The  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  goods  product. .£  c > considerably 
lower  now  than  they  were  last  year  during  the  same  period,  wi  ,n  cotton  itself 
5 to  10  cents  per  pound  higher. 

1 1 Any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  cannot  be  said  to  have 
advanced  the  price  thereof,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  price 
of  the  cloth  is  less  than  before  the  tariff  was  revised. 

“In  the  year  1909  there  was  $9,137,500  invested  in  new  capital  in  New 
Bedford  cotton  mills.  The  general  business  of  the  city  has  as  a whole  been 
satisfactory,  and  mechanics  and  laborers  have  been  well  employed  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  AVhen  the  new  cotton  mills  in  process  of  construction 
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are  in  operation,  New  Bedford  will  have  installed  2,933,356  spindles,  an  increase 
of  285,513;  looms  increased  1,810;  employes  increased  2,668,  and  number  of 
mills  5.  This  mostly  through  the  forming  during  the  first  six  months  of  1910 
of  new  corporations  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles.  The  new  capital, 
including  bonds,  required  for  the  new  mills  and  additions  to  the  old,  amounts 
to  $5,540,000 — over  $900,000  a month  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  in  New  Bedford  cotton  mills.” 

Wools,  Woolen  Goods  and  Carpets 

The  wool  market  is  badly  demoralized,  putting  all  prophets  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  Aldrich-Payne  lav/  has  been  vigorously  attacked  for  maintaining 
the  Dingley  duties  on  wool,  but  the  duties  are  having  very  little  influence 
on  the  price  at  present,  wool  being  practically  as  cheap  in  the  American 
market  as  in  London.  The  situation  seems  to  have  resulted  from  over- 
speculation following  the  panic.  With  old  duties  retained  and  the  return 
of  prosperity,  the  manufacturers  ran  their  works  to  the  limit  of  their  ca- 
pacity and  unduly  expanded  the  latter.  They  over-stimulated  the  market 
for  wool  and  overloaded  the  market  for  woolen  goods,  and  the  latter  broke 
down,  a large  percentage  of  the  machinery  being  now  idle.  Prices  are  ten 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  under  last  year’s. 

A Philadelphia  manufacturer  says: 

1 1 Much  of  the  present  stagnation  and  halt  in  business  we  feel  is  due  to 
the  continued  agitation  by  sensational  newspapers  and  magazines  over  sub- 
jects they  often  understand  little  regarding,  such  as  freight  rates,  high  cost  of 
living,  and  particularly  the  late  tariff  bill  and  its  schedule  K.  This  agitation, 
often  misquoting  facts  and  frequently  arguing  to  a clientage  not  posted  on 
the  subject,  keeps  up  a strained  condition  among  the  general  public,  indi- 
cating to  them  that  all  railroads,  corporations,  manufacturers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  financing  the  general  business  of  the  country  are  in  a grand  scheme 
to  so  manage  affairs  that  the  sole  object  will  be  to  gouge  their  fellow  country- 
men. With  the  general  conditions  as  good  as  they  were  a year  ago  we 
believe  that  much  can  be  laid  to  this  indiscriminate  croaking,  leading  up  to 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  and  the  slackness  of  general  business.  These 
things,  we  think,  are  worth  the  attention  of  everyone,  particularly  those  who 
by  their  erratic  actions,  careless  criticisms  and  general  ignorance  believe  that 
restlessness  and  various  other  disturbing  features  can  ever  possibly  make  for 
either  success  or  prosperity.” 

A leading  carpet  manufacturer  says: 

“Our  spring  trade  was  generally  disappointing.  Very  few  goods  have 
been  sold  since  January  1 at  regular  prices.  Our  fall  season  has  opened  under 
the  same  conditions.  Our  jobbers  have  purchased  but  a small  percentage  of 
their  usual  specifications  on  our  goods.  The  retailers  have  been  buying  lightly. 
Our  general  reports  indicate  a belief  in  lower  prices,  due  to  over-production 
and  lower  cost  of  raw  materials.  Our  regular  stocks  move  slowly  for  this 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  our  higher  price  fabrics  are  well  sold. 
These  are  against  contracts  and  for  special  orders,  due,  in  our  judgment  to 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  age,  fostered  perhaps  by  the  automobile 
business,  which  has  brought  about  a demand  for  better  furnishings  of  hos- 
telries  throughout  the  country.” 

Stagnation  in  Wool  Trade 

The  wool  crop  of  1910  is  moving  very  slowly,  producers  being  unwilling 
to  accept  the  lower  prices.  A leading  firm  of  wool  merchants  in  Denver 
describes  the  situation  as  follows: 
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11  The  wool  market,  as  we  look  at  it,  has  been  in  a very  unsettled  con- 
dition. It  has  been  a waiting  one  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  and  a stub- 
born one  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  together 
on  prices  and  the  result  is,  while  usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  75  per  cent 
of  the  wool  has  been  sold,  the  real  condition  is  that  not  over  10  per  cent  of 
it  has  changed  hands.  A large  part  has  been  consigned,  but  a great  deal  is 
being  held  by  the  growers  at  home.  The  year’s  business  has  been  a slow  one 
so  far  and  very  unsatisfactory.  The  prices  on  the  average  are  from  3 to  7 
cents  less  per  pound  than  they  were  last  year  for  the  same  kind  of  wool. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
business,  but  with  not  over  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  mills  running  the  demand 
for  wool  is  slow.  ’ ’ 

A leading  New  York  house  writes  under  date  of  July  14: 

“In  the  woolen  industry  about  two-tliirds  of  the  mills  are  shut  down  at 
this  moment.  ’ ’ 

A leading  New  York  State  manufacturer  of  worsteds  writes: 

‘ ‘ The  present  condition  of  the  worsted  manufacturing  business  is  far 
below  normal.  We  have  increased  our  capacity  fully  15  per  cent  during  the 
past  year,  while  business  has  fallen  off  until  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  our 
machinery  is  occupied.  This  is  a period  of  readjustment  of  values.  Our  raw 
material,  especially  wool,  has  been  too  high  and  has  declined  about  30  per  cent 
in  the  past  four  months.  If  the  bottom  has  been  reached  in  price  of  wool, 
we  look  for  an  excellent  business  this  fall.” 

Clothing 

The  leading  clothing  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  make 
a good  report  upon  conditions  in  their  line.  All  have  been  doing  a larger 
business  than  in  1909,  and  are  running  at  practically  full  capacity  and 
pronounce  the  outlook  good.  The  prices  of  materials  are  somewhat  lower 
than  a year  ago,  which  will  be  felt  in  goods  made  for  next  spring’s  con- 
sumption. Some  manufacturers  report,  however,  that  advancing  wages  are 
offsetting  this  gain.  There  is  no  change  in  the  methods  of  manufacture.  Col- 
lections are  good  and  the  tone  of  replies  is  generally  optimistic.  A large 
Chicago  firm  writes: 

“As  we  touch  almost  every  corner  of  the  United  States,  we  feel  that  the 
pessimism  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  certain  quarters  is  manufactured  and 
has  very  little,  if  any,  cause  for  existence.” 

The  general  opinion  is  that  retailers  have  been  conservative  and  are  not 
overstocked.  One  firm  writes: 

1 1 The  average  retailer  received  such  a jar  in  1908  that  we  think  he  has 
not  accumulated  any  overstock  since  that  time;  in  fact,  is  carrying  a stock 
perhaps  somewhat  under  his  business  needs.  His  attitude  of  mind  was  made 
very  strongly  evident  during  the  spring  by  a general  effort  from  all  over  the 
country  to  return  goods  just  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  weather 
conditions  wrere  unfavorable  for  retail  trade.” 

Fur  Goods 

The  fur  business  has  been  good  and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
looking  for  a prosperous  trade  this  fall.  All  report  prices  much  higher  than 
last  year.  A manufacturer  writes: 

“Record  high  prices  are  now  prevailing;  never  in  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness have  they  ranged  so  high  as  this  year.  This  is  brought  about  by  increased 
demand  and  decrease  in  supply.  The  catches  of  the  various  skins  are  steadily 
growing  smaller  each  year,  whereas  furs  were  never  in  such  high  fashion  and 
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the  demand  is  greater  than  it  ever  has  been.  Another  reason  for  high  prices 
is  the  fact  that  the  last  Congress  passed  laws  for  closed  seasons  on  all  fur- 
bearing animals  in  the  Alaska  territory  and  nearly  all  of  the  various  states 
have  passed  similar  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  animals.  This  of  course  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  catch  and  drive  up  prices.  The  prevailing  idea  that  prices 
will  continue  to  advance  is  responsible  in  a large  measure,  we  think,  for  the 
increasing  business  that  we  have  done  during  the  past  six  months.  ” 

Another  explains  the  high  prices  as  follows: 

1 1 The  extreme  prices  for  goods  in  our  line  are  the  result  of  the  prosperity 
prevailing  for  the  past  few  years,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  also  in 
Europe,  causing  an  increase  in  demand  without  the  possibility  of  an  increase 
in  supply.  In  addition  thereto,  under  the  new  tariff,  most  of  our  imported 
goods  have  had  an  increase  of  15%  in  the  duty.  We  believe,  however,  that 
there  will  be  some  recession  in  prices  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  but 
do  not  look  forward  to  a decline  to  old  values.  ” 


Gloves 

A large  manufacturer  of  cotton  gloves  says: 

li  While  the  results  so  far  this  year  are  not  what  we  had  expected,  in 
volume  of  sales  we  are  slightly  ahead  of  1909.  It  does  not  take,  however,  the 
same  number  of  units  of  merchandise  on  account  of  the  increase  in  price  of 
our  raw  material,  which  is  approximately  20%.  Our  prices  depend  mostly 
upon  cotton  conditions,  and  the  abnormal  price  has  not  only  raised  our  prices 
about  20%,  but  has  curtailed  the  buying.  We  believe  that  with  only  a 
10,000,000  bale  crop  for  1909-10  the  high  price  of,  say,  15  cents  is  not  purely 
speculative,  but  there  is  actually,  and  has  been  for  a year,  a scarcity  of  cotton. 
We  believe  that  most  of  the  jobbing  and  retail  stocks  are  hardly  an  average 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  stocks  are  some  larger  possibly  than  in  1908  and 
1909,  but  not  as  large  as  1906  and  1907.  We  believe  that  the  end  of  1910 
will  prove  fairly  satisfactory  to  everyone.” 

Another,  reporting  business  22  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  says: 

“We  have  not,  of  course,  as  large  a manufacturing  force  as  we  would 
like,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  help.  In  our  line  we  consider 
that  the  advancement  in  modern  machinery  has  about  offset  the  advance  in 
labor,  therefore  our  product  can  be  produced  at  relatively  the  same  price  as 
formerly.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  our  section  has  made  him 
a liberal  purchaser.  In  our  line  of  business  the  retailers  cleaned  out  better 
last  year  than  they  have  for  a number  of  seasons  and  stocks  were  very  low. 
We  are  running  our  factory  to  the  full  capacity  and  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  get  out  the  merchandise  sold.  Within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks 
there  has  been  a decided  tendency  to  put  off  ordering  until  later.” 

Leather  and  Shoes 

The  leather  business  has  been  in  an  unsettled  condition  since  the  new 
tariff  law  went  into  effect  last  summer.  Contrary  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  effect,  hides  advanced  immediately  after  the  duty  on  them 
had  been  removed,  and  the  price  of  leather  followed.  This  condition  did  not 
seem  a stable  one  to  the  trade  and  tanners  bought  raw  material  sparingly, 
shoe  manufacturers  would  not  place  future  orders  with  tanners  and  the  deal- 
ers regarded  the  shoe  prices  as  too  high.  A reaction  followed,  hide  prices 
began  to  decline,  with  which  decline  shoe  manufacturers  tightened  up  their 
purchases  still  further,  making  the  leather  business  very  dull,  which  is  the 
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condition  at  present.  When  shoe  manufacturers  feel  that  the  bottom  is 
reached,  doubtless  things  will  improve  with  a rush  and  there  will  be  another 
upward  tendency  in  price. 

A shoe  manufacturer  writes : 

‘ 1 Manufacturers  generally  have  been  working  on  short  time,  but  look  for 
a return  to  full  time  during  the  early  fall.  Improved  devices  in  machinery 
have  practically  offset  the  increased  cost  of  labor  to  the  end  that  the  net  cost 
to  manufacture  is  about  the  same  as  a year  ago. 

‘ 1 The  year  thus  far  has  been  practically  one  of  liquidation  in  raw  material 
and  manufactured  product  and  the  exercise  of  conservative  policies  in  every 
branch  of  the  business,  from  the  raw  stock  to  the  retailer.” 

One  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  writes: 

“Our  merchandise  is  being  marketed  at  an  approximate  advance  of  15 
cents  per  pair  (for  same  quality),  for  the  fall  of  1910,  over  a year  ago,  same 
season,  due  to  increased  cost  of  materials,  labor  and  operating  expense.  Prices 
of  materials  the  past  two  months  have  shown  a tendency  to  decline  slightly. 
Upper  leather  is  off  from  half  a cent  to  a cent  a foot,  sole  leather  say  half  a 
cent  a pair,  although  there  is  apparently  no  large  supply  on  the  market.  Other 
accessories  are  also  showing  a softening  tendency.  The  price  of  labor  is  con- 
tinually increasing  and  is  higher  than  a year  ago.  We  are  operating  about 
four-fifths  of  our  capacity,  full  time,  largely  accounted  for  by  new  additions 
completed  within  the  last  year,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  volume 
of  business  to  operate  to  full  capacity  as  yet. 

“We  are  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  We  believe  merchants,  as  a rule, 
show  a continually  increasing  tendency  toward  concentrating  their  purchases 
in  the  hands  of  fewer  people,  which  is  a good,  healthy  sign  as  applied  to  the 
shoe  business,  and  if  we  could  have  a little  less  politics,  not  so  much  agitation, 
and  a little  more  cheerful  and  not  quite  so  much  pessimistic  feeling,  things 
would  work  around  all  O.  K.  ’ ’ 

Effect  of  Tariff  Reductions 

A tanner  describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

“The  great  agitation  which  occurred  not  long  ago  in  behalf  of  free  hides 
kept  the  buyers  of  leather  out  of  the  market  for  a long  time  in  expectation 
of  buying  at  lower  prices  upon  the  advent  of  free  hides.  In  this  they  were 
ultimately  successful,  but  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tanner.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  industry  in  general  is  on  a healthier  basis,  because  the  tanner 
has  the  world ’s  hide  market  to  draw  from.  As  a consequence,  raw  material 
is  lower  by  about  30%  than  a year  ago,  but  is  somewhat  nearer  to  leather 
prices  than  it  was  then.  At  the  present  time,  everyone  is  in  a waiting  mood, 
until  there  is  some  assurance  as  to  crop  conditions.  If  these  conditions  will 
be  reasonably  good,  we  believe  that  the  tanning  industry  will  adjust  itself 
properly.  ” • 

A shoe  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  middle  West  writes : 

“Our  trouble  this  season  has  not  been  to  get  business,  but  to  get  help. 
The  cause  of  this  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  a strike  of  our  cutters  early  in 
.Tune,  but  girl  help  for  our  stitching  room  has  always  been  short  supply.  Each 
season  it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  that  class  of  help.  We  could 
secure  quite  a little  more  business  were  we  in  position  to  take  care  of  it. 

“Prices  are  on  the  level  with  last  year.  Only  by  increasing  the  output 
can  the  shoe  factory  make  any  kind  of  a showing  in  these  times.  We  are  open 
to  all  sorts  of  competition.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  regulate  prices  or 
terms  by  shoe  manufacturers.” 

A St.  Louis  shoe  manufacturer  writes: 

“The  prices  of  hides  have  declined  about  25  per  cent,  the  price  of  sole 
leather  about  20  per  cent  and  the  price  of  upper  leather  about  5 per  cent. 


This  is  one  thing  that  has  had  a tendency  to  reduce  the  volume  of  business 
that  is  very  hard  to  explain  to  the  retailer,  but  while  hides  show  a marked 
decline  the  prices  of  shoes  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  last  year  at 
this  time.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  increased  demand  for  money  does  not 
come  from  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  but  largely  from  the  underwriting 
schemes  of  the  various  public  corporations,  more  especially  railroad  and  irri- 
gating schemes.  We  believe  that  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  are  not 
borrowing  as  heavily  as  they  did  last  year.  ” 


Rubber 

The  demand  for  automobile  tires  is,  of  course,  the  disturbing  factor  in 
the  rubber  market  and  has  forced  the  price  of  crude  rubber  up  for  all  purposes 
of  consumption.  One  firm  making  tires  writes : 

1 1 Our  business  is  rubber  tires  and  as  the  auto  business  has  expanded  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  year  our  business  has  likewise  expanded  and  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Prices  have  advanced  during  the  past 
year  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  This  is  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  crude 
rubber,  which  has  advanced  50  to  75  per  cent.  Other  materials  and  labor 
have  also  advanced.” 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  manufacturing  rubber  goods  writes: 

“Betailers’  stocks  in  our  line,  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  rubber 
footwear  during  the  past  winter,  were  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the 
advance  sale  has,  as  stated,  been  quite  satisfactory.  From  a manufacturing 
standpoint  we  find  it  impossible  to  get  sufficient  help.  We  have  at  some  of 
our  factories  as  much  as  six  months’  work  ahead  and  the  general  conditions 
are  all  that  we  might  expect.  We  look  for  an  adjustment  of  prices  so  far  as 
crude  rubber  is  concerned,  as  large  quantities  are  being  brought  in  from 
Ceylon  and  increased  quantities  from  South  American  ports.  In  general, 
business  with  our  jobbers  throughout  the  entire  country  is  on  a satisfactory 
basis. J ’ 

Another  manufacturer  writes: 

“ Nearly  nine-tenths  of  our  business  is  manufactured  rubber  footwear 
and  the  rest  of  it  woolen  footwear,  so  you  will  see  we  are  largely  dependent 
upon  crude  rubber  for  our  prices,  and  this  article  has  increased  in  price  in 
the  last  year  or  so  in  unheard  of  proportions,  owing  to  the  enormous  con- 
sumption in  the  automobile  tire  business.  There  has  already  been  an  increase 
of  over  20  per  cent  in  prices  to  the  consumer  of  rubber  footwear  such  as  we 
make,  and  if  crude  rubber  stays  where  it  is,  it  will  necessitate  another  very 
material  increase  the  first  of  the  year.  ” 

One  of  the  leading  houses  importing  crude  rubber  writes: 

1 1 The  demand  at  this  time  last  year  was  large  owing  to  the  low  prices 
then  ruling  ($1.60  per  pound  for  Upriver  fine  para).  Manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile tires  made  their  contracts  for  the  season  and  bought  rubber  to  cover. 
The  large  buying  had  the  usual  effect  upon  prices,  which  had  a steady  advance 
until  the  record  price  of  $2.89  per  pound  was  reached  in  April.  Since  April 
the  demand  has  been  light  and  prices  have  steadily  declined  to  $2.35  per 
pound  at  present. 

* 1 Manufacturers  are  holding  out  of  market  because  of  the  general  belief 
that  values  will  be  lower,  and  at  the  present  time  trade  is  light. 

1 1 The  receipts  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  East  are  increasing  largely 
and  Brazil  has  sent  up  river  this  year  a larger  number  of  laborers  and  larger 
food  supplies  than  ever  before,  insuring  the  largest  crop  ever  before  gathered. 

“ Manufacturers  in  all  lines  of  rubber  are  busy  and  are  looking  forward 
to  a larger  business  than  ever  before,  but  they  are  resisting  the  high  prices 
for  crude  rubber,  which  are  caused  at  present  by  the  world ’s  stock  being  held 
in  England,  which  has  been  expecting  that  America  would  be  forced  into 
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buying  and  would  take  their  high  cost  holdings.  We  only  sell  to  manufac- 
turers but  we  understand  stocks  in  hands  of  retailers  and  jobbers  are  moderate. 

“Prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  exceedingly  bright  and  a large  busi- 
ness will  undoubtedly  be  done  if  financial  conditions  of  the  country  do  not 
interfere.  ’ ’ 

Furniture,  Pianos,  Etc. 

A w?ell  known  Grand  Eapids  firm  writes: 

“For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1910,  the  first  six  months  were  better 
than  the  last  six.  Since  February  last  there  has  been  a noticeable  slacking 
up  of  orders,  but  on  the  wThole  business  has  been  about  10  per  cent  larger  than 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Prices  and  cost  of  production  have  remained  about 
the  same  for  the  past  two  years.  We  are  at  present  erecting  an  addition  to 
our  plant  which  will  add  20  per  cent  to  our  capacity. 

‘ ‘ There  is  a marked  tendency  towards  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  material 
in  the  furniture  industry  which,  if  it  continues,  will  necessitate  corresponding 
increases  in  the  selling  prices.  The  selling  price  of  furniture  has  increased 
approximately  10  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years;  material  and  labor  cost  have 
increased  30  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  That  the  selling  price  of  fur- 
niture has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  material  and  labor  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  increased  production  and  more  economical  methods  have  offset  the  differ- 
ence in  part.” 

A Philadelphia  manufacturer  says:  * 

“Comparing  this  year  with  last,  wre  are  doing  a larger  volume  of  business, 
70  per  cent  capacity  for  1909  and  80  per  cent  for  this  year,  wuth  prospects 
of  bringing  this  year’s  business  up  to  our  full  capacity.  The  general  retail 
trade  is  and  has  been  quiet,  though  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  will 
be  a good  fall  business. 

1 1 Prices  compared  with  last  year  are  practically  the  same,  with  a tendency 
to  an  increase  on  certain  articles,  brought  about  by  a still  further  advance  in 
the  raw  materials,  such  as  lumber  of  all  descriptions,  and  hair,  on  account  of 
its  demand  by  the  automobile  industry  and  scarcity.  Mirrors  and  plate  glass 
and  glue  have  been  advanced,  and  everything  in  the  hardware  line,  such  as 
locks,  screws,  brass  trimmings,  etc.  Wages  have  been  advancing,  especially 
expert  hands,  this  modified  by  installing  new  labor-saving  machinery.” 

Advancing  Cost  of  Material  and  Labor 

Another  Grand  Eapids  house  writes: 

‘ 1 There  is  an  evident  hesitation  accompanied  by  diminishing  orders  as 
compared  with  last  year,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  disappointing  trade  of  the 
last  three  months.  Business  within  our  experience  and  generally  with  the 
Grand  Eapids  furniture  manufacturers  was  excellent  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  then  a very  sharp  decline  appeared,  which  continued  during  the  quarter 
following.  This  has  been  almost  universal  in  our  industry,  was  noted  at  the 
annual  convention  in  May  and  no  attempt  whatever  made  to  advance  prices, 
although  our  costs  in  both  material  and  labor  have  advanced  considerably 
since  the  same  period  last  year.  In  labor  it  has  been  an  almost  constant 
demand  from  employes  in  substantially  all  the  larger  cities.  Manufacturers 
in  the  smaller  towns  reported  but  moderate  increase  in  wage;  they  evidently 
have  not  suffered  as  we  of  the  larger  cities.  The  writer  has  very  little 
additional  comment  to  make  other  than  personally  he  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
trustful of  the  rapid  prosperity  which  appeared  the  latter  part  of  1908  and  the 
whole  of  1909.  It  was  too  rapid  to  be  natural.” 

One  of  the  Chicago  piano  manufacturers  says: 

‘ 1 Were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  reports  coming  from  our  agricultural 
centers,  coupled  with  the  political  situation,  which  is  yet  unsatisfactory,  we 
could  not  see  a cloud  on  the  business  horizon.  The  coming  of  the  hoped  for 


rains  and  adroit  political  adjustments  may  materially  change  the  aspect  of  the 
present  outlook  for  the  better.  In  so  far  as  we  are  directly  concerned,  we 
cannot  perceive  the  slightest  abatement  in  our  manufacturing  business.  The 
cost  of  production,  influenced  by  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials,  together 
with  changes  in  the  wage  scale,  has  increased,  but  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
this  increase  at  a minimum  by  the  introduction  of  every  available  labor 
saving.  ’ ’ 

The  report  from  the  piano  trade  is  uniformly  good,  although  there  is  com- 
plaint that  dealers  want  larger  credits. 

These  correspondents  all  express  satisfaction  with  the  first  six  months 
of  1910  and  with  the  outlook.  A Grand  Eapids  firm  whose  business  is  ex- 
clusively with  retail  merchants,  outfitting  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  ccantry, 
says : 

“ January  and  February  indicated  a most  optimistic  feeling,  which  seemed 
to  decrease  during  March  apd  April.  June,  however,  showed  an  improvement, 
and  the  July  outlook  is  encouraging.  Our  volume  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
1909;  collections  are  fair,  and  there  are  very  few  failures.” 

A Chicago  firm,  makers  of  file  cabinets,  card  systems,  etc.,  reports  that 
it  has  increased  its  capacity  25  per  cent  in  the  last  year,  and  that  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  new  business: 

‘‘Business  at  this  time  seems  to  be  rather  unsettled,  customers  being 
impressed  with  the  fear  that  good  times  will  not  continue.  They  are  not 
buying  so  far  ahead  as  they  did.  We  ourselves  look  for  a good  year  and  are 
planning  to  increase  our  stocks  during  the  summer  to  take  care  of  the  fall 
trade  we  expect.  ’ ’ 

Paper  and  Printing 

The  paper  makers  and  dealers  generally  make  a favorable  report.  The 
volume  of  business  is  greater  than  in  1908  or  1909.  Prices  of  print  paper 
are  higher  and  mills  are  being  run  to  their  full  capacity,  except  where  low 
water  necessitates  a shutdown.  The  rainfall  has  been  short  and  there  is 
complaint  on  this  account. 

A manufacturer  whose  reply  is  typical  of  others  says: 

“Our  demand  this  year  has  been  far  better  than  last.  This  time  last  year 
we  were  taking  any  kind  of  orders  that  came  along  to  keep  our  plant  running, 
some  of  them  at  quite  a loss,  while  this  year  we  are  running  full  without 
shading  our  prices,  and  are  not  accumulating  an  undue  amount  of  stock.  ’ ’ 

A paper  dealer  says: 

‘ ‘ If  our  business  is  representative  of  others  in  competition  to  us  it  would 
appear  that  advertisers  are  either  publishing  fewer  catalogs  or  cutting  down 
the  size  of  them.  Collections  are  satisfactory  and  we  see  no  fundamental  con- 
ditions adverse  to  good  business  this  fall.  ’ ’ 

Job  printing  establishments  are  well  employed.  Chicago  firms  report- 
ing business  15  to  25  per  cent  better  than  last  year. 

Many  refer  to  the  pressure  of  wage-earners  for  higher  wages  occasioned 
by  higher  living  costs,  and  a school  book  publisher  says: 

‘ ‘ The  increased  cost  of  living  is  making  a constant  demand  upon  us  for 
larger  commissions,  while  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  our  books 
is  also  making  necessary  the  advance  of  the  list  prices  of  our  new  publica- 
tions, so  that  it  now  appears  that  we  shall  in  the  near  future  be  compelled  to 
retail  our  books  at  a higher  price  than  in  former  years.  ’ ’ 

A publisher  of  subscription  books  reports  business  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  better  than  last  year,  and  costs  of  manufacture  higher  by  about  15 


per  cent.  Collections  were  never  better.  He  says  that  70  per  cent  of  sub- 
scription books  are  sold  to  farmers  and  adds: 

tl  A very  great  demand  exists  for  books  relating  to  moral  uplift.  Not  only 
do  the  people  seem  desirous  of  becoming  informed  on  the  moral  conditions  of 
the  nation,  but  the  demand  for  books  which  spread  the  light  of  truth  and 
correct  living  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  public  as  a whole 
wants  to  lead  a better  life.  The  sale  of  Bibles,  testaments  and  books  on 
biblical  lore  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  for  many  years  the 
scriptures  have  been  so  freely  circulated.  ’ ’ 

Crockery  and  Glassware 

une  of  the  largest  Chicago  houses  replies  to  our  inquiries  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ Starting  with  the  first  of  the  }’ear  the  general  jobbing  business  over  the 
sections  we  visit  has  appeared  to  lack  the  snap  that  was  shown  in  1909.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  our  shipments  to  July  1 were  approximately  the  same 
as  for  1909.  Our  ‘future  shipments,’  that  is,  goods  sold  but  not  delivered, 
are  40  per  cent  more  than  during  1909.  These  figures  are  compared  with 
the  largest  year ’s  business  we  have  ever  done. 

‘ ‘ Prices  have  been  stiffening  all  this  year  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production  at  the  factories. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  our  line  of 
business  in  Germany  and  France,  and  1 find  business  with  the  States  has  not 
been  as  good  as  in  former  years,  but  the  business  conditions  in  most  European 
manufacturing  centers  is  quite  satisfactory  owing  to  the  large  home  demand, 
as  well  as  increased  demand  from  Canada  and  the  South  American  countries.  ’ ’ 

Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  watch  factories  report  trade  about  as 
a year  ago.  Prices  generally  are  about  the  same,  although  in  some  lines, 
for  instance,  pearls,  they  are  higher.  The  outlook  is  considered  good  for 
business. 

One  of  the  largest  houses  manufacturing  silverware  and  ornamental 
goods  writes: 

“Our  year  is  now  nearly  half  completed  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it 
shows  a gratifying  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year  or  that  of  any 
previous  year.  While  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  results  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  outlook  is  very  promising.  Retailers  are  not  overstocked  and 
they  are  buying  fairly  well.  One  encouraging  feature  is  that  they  buy  better 
and  more  expensive  goods  than  in  previous  years.  Our  principal  item  of  raw 
material  is  silver  bullion.  The  price,  as  you  are  aware,  has  advanced  a frac- 
tion of  a cent,  but  this  is  taken  care  of  in  the  figuring  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  Our  contract  for  silver  this  year  is  3,000,000  ounces.  One  branch  of 
our  manufacture  which  has  increased  materially  wdthin  the  last  year  is  that  of 
bronze  statuary  and  construction.  Our  orders  in  that  department  are  many 
months  ahead  of  us,  as  is  also  the  case  with  stained  glass  windows. 

“We  are  running  nearly  to  our  full  capacity;  more  so  than  in  former 
years,  and  between  100  and  200  more  hands  than  a year  ago.” 

Groceries,  Sugars,  Coffee,  Fruit,  Etc 

Wholesale  grocers  generally  report  a good  volume  of  business  and  in  the 
middle  west  a general  increase  over  last  year,  and  an  optimistic  feeling, 
[n  some  commodities  prices  are  normal,  others  scarce  and  high,  due  largely 
to  the  extreme  hot  and  unseasonable  weather  during  the  month  of  March, 
which  brought  on  early  fruits  and  vegetables  too  rapidly  and  were  after- 
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wards  cut  down  by  freezing  weather.  This  followed  by  drought  in  the  can- 
ning district  during  June  and  July,  has  cut  the  pack  down  to  30  and  50 
per  cent,  according  to  locality.  This  is  especially  true  to  canned  peas.  New 
pack  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  called  for  early. 

One  correspondent  says: 

‘ 1 The  larger  cities,  especially  those  where  manufacturing  predominates, 
have  shown  less  trade  than  normal.  The  high  cost  of  living  in  the  larger 
cities  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the  smaller  places  has,  in  our 
judgment,  made  a great  difference  in  the  consumptive  ability  of  the  average 
person,  from  a financial  standpoint.  ’ ’ 

A correspondent  in  Oklahoma  City  reports  volume  of  grocery  trade  about 
ten  per  cent  over  last  year,  percentage  of  profit  remaining  about  the  same 
and  no  material  change  in  prices.  He  says: 

"We  are  sure  that  retailers  have  not  accumulated  heavier  stocks  since  the 
panic  of  1907 ; as  a rule,  in  our  line,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  stocks 
are  lighter,  and  that  they  are  a little  more  conservative  about  their  buying. 
The  retail  merchant  has  also  been  able  so  far  this  year,  that  is,  up  to  June  1, 
to  pay  his  bills  more  promptly  and  has  asked  for  less  extensions  in  our  line 
than  usual,  but  within  the  last  thirty  days  there  seems  to  be  a scarcity  of 
money. 

‘ ‘ This  is  caused,  we  think,  by  the  country  banker  having  loaned  up  to  his 
limit,  and  on  account  of  this  refused  to  make  further  loans  to  the  retail  mer- 
chant, so  they  are  now  coming  to  the  jobber  for  assistance  through  the  months 
of  July  and  August.” 

A leading  candy  manufacturer  in  Iowa  says: 

“For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  our  business  has  shown  a very 
creditable  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last  year  and  is  today  our  best 
record  for  that  period.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  prices  of  our 
commodities  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a prevailing  upward  tendency 
on  the  prices  of  sugar  and  glucose.  This  increase  is  just  enough  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  our  net  profits,  but  not  sufficient  to  advance  our  prices  on  the 
regular  goods.” 


Buyers  Cautious 

A leading  house  in  California,  preservers  of  fruit  and  refiners  of  syrups, 
reports  all  merchants  buying  cautiously,  purchasing  only  enough  to  tide 
them  over  for  their  immediate  requirements.  General  opinion  seems  to 
discourage  the  purchasing  of  “futures.”  This,  they  say,  “is  not  a favor- 
able condition  for  the  manufacturer,  as  we  are  forced  to  pack  our  require- 
ments for  the  coming  year,  taking  a gamble  as  to  the  amount  that  will  be 
needed.  We  figure  the  fruit  crop  in  general  will  be  large  enough  to  meet 
all  requirements,  but  there  will  not  be  any  surplus. 1 ’ 

A letter  from  Galveston  says: 

“Business  this  spring  is  fully  up  to  what  it  was  a year  ago;  in  fact,  it 
shows  considerable  increase.  The  prices  on  leading  staples,  such  as  hog  and 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  meats  of  all  ‘kinds,  are  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher 
than  a year  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sale  of  such  goods  have  fallen 
off  fully  that  much.  The  retailers  all  carry  good  deal  smaller  stocks  in  the 
lines  above  mentioned  than  they  formerly  did. 

‘ ‘ The  outlook  for  business  in  this  state  is  very  favorable,  but  real  estate 
and  lands  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  a reaction  may  set  in  any 
time,  which  naturally  would  work  to  the  detriment.  ’ ’ 

A St.  Louis  candy  manufacturer  says: 

“We  are  manufacturing  to  our  full  capacity  and  have  increased  our  faeili- 


ties  considerably  this  year.  The  cost  of  our  principal  raw  materials,  namely, 
sugar  and  chocolate,  are  higher  than  last  year.  Labor  is  scarce  and  from  20 
to  30  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  year  1909.  The  general  conditions,  as 
we  view  them,  are  beneficial  to  our  particular  industry,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  very  poor  fruit  crops,  which  generally  affects  our  business 
favorably.  The  railroad  situation  we  think  needs  a clear  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  shippers.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  railroads  actually  need,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  an  increase 
in  freight  rates,  proportionate  to  their  needs,  of  course.  The  shipper  would 
resent  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  when  his  cost  of  raw 
materials  were  increasing.  We  have  every  reason  to  look  for  a prosperous 
year,  though  there  seems  to  be  something  mysterious  in  the  situation  which  we 
have  not  been  able  from  our  own  experience  to  ascertain  what  it  is.” 

Prices  and  Profits 

A New  Orleans  correspondent  says: 

“This  season  ending  June  30  does  not  compare  favorably  to  the  year 
ending  June,  1909.  The  aggregate  sales  were  larger  in  1910  than  1909,  but  the 
margin  of  profit  was  shortened  by  the  high  value  of  merchandise.  As  a general 
thing  the  margin  remains  the  same  whether  merchandise  is  high  or  low  value, 
and  I think  it  is  more  favorable  to  obtain  a better  margin  on  low  value  of 
merchandise.  The  high  price  of  merchandise  has  reduced  the  general  holding 
of  merchandise  by  the  retailer.  The  grocery  jobber  in  the  city  has  been 
restricted  to  a great  extent  from  extending  his  trade  by  the  numerous  interior 
jobbers  established,  you  may  say,  every  100  miles  apart  besides  by  the  packing 
houses,  who  establish  branches  in  most  every  village  and,  not  satisfied  of 
handling  their  own  production,  but  handling  most  all  leading  articles  of  the 
grocery  trade,  which  they  do  at  a nominal  expense,  as  it  is  done  through  a 
clerical  force.  I predict  that  it  will  be  most  impossible  for  the  future  gen- 
eration to  embark  in  the  jobbing  grocery  business,  as  the  meat  packers  will 
have  such  a powerful  control  that  they  will  wipe  out  any  man  with  limited 
means.  The  prospect  of  this  year’s  crop  in  this  state  is  very  promising,  par- 
ticularly sugar,  rice  and  corn,  with  the  exception  of  cotton.  There  is  a fear 
of  boll  weevil,  which  have  made  their  appearance  during  the  last  few  days, 
as  we  had  many  rains.  This  state  will  raise  a good  deal  of  corn,  which  was 
not  known  to  be  profitable  until  last  year.” 

From  Kansas  City  we  have  this  report: 

“The  condition  of  business  for  the  past  six  months  of  this  year  is  better 
than  for  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year.  Our  sales  are  better  and  our 
collections  also.  Prices  have  been  about  the  same  until  now.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a general  advance  all  along  the  line,  particularly  in  canned  goods, 
owing  to  the  weather  prospects  in  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Unless  the  bankers  get  into  another  panic  as  they  did  in  1907,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  a very  satisfactory  year,  but  we  think  we  can  thank  them  for 
bringing  the  business  world  to  a conservative  view.” 

Flour,  Rice  and  Cereal  Products 

One  of  the  largest  milling  firms  of  Kansas  writes: 

“Conditions  have  been  very  peculiar  this  season.  We  had  much  heavier 
demand  for  flour  during  the  month  of  June  than  any  season  in  our  milling 
experience,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  went  into  the  new  wheat  crop  with 
less  flour  sold  for  the  month  of  July  than  any  other  year  in  our  experience 
and  the  price  of  old  and  new  wheat  is  practically  on  a parity.  The  state  of 
Kansas  will  produce  possibly  65,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and,  with  the 
shortage  now  developing  in  the  Northwest,  on  account  of  dry  weather,  bids 
fair  to  make  a very  satisfactory  milling  in  the  Southwest  during  the  coming 
season,  as  soon  as  the  markets  will  get  down  to  a level  or  in  line  with  the 
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flour  buyers’  ideas.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  ideas  will  have  to 
advance  very  materially,  as  the  farmers  are  disposed  to  hold  on  to  their  wheat. 
We  are  out  of  line  for  export  business  nearly  10  cents  per  bushel.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  our  prices  are  15  to  18  cents  less.  Conditions,  however, 
last  year  at  this  time  were  abnormal.  There  have  been  recent  general  rains 
over  the  states,  putting  the  growing  corn  crop  in  splendid  condition,  and  if 
this  crop  is  matured  the  general  prospects  for  business  in  Kansas,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  good.  ’ ’ 

One  of  the  leading  milling  firms  of  Kentucky  writes: 

1 1 There  is  no  appreciable  change  in  our  business  this  season,  at  this  time, 
from  what  it  was  last  year,  at  the  same  time,  other  than  the  fact  that  there 
appears  to  be  a general  feeling  of  unrest  and  uneasiness  that  seems  to  pervade 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  further  feeling  that  the  governmental  tariff 
problem  has  not  yet  been  permanently  settled.  The  anti-administration  press 
has  created  such  a furore  against  the  present  tariff  bill  that  many  people  not 
informed  are  accepting  those  positive  statements  as  gospel  truth,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a general  feeling  that  the  tariff  bill,  as  passed,  is  not  permanent, 
but  will  have  to  be  further  revised.  Prices  of  our  finished  products  are  cheaper 
this  year  than  last,  because  raw  materials  are  cheaper.  We  do  not  see  that 
dealers  have  accumulated  any  heavier  stocks  than  they  did  last  year  at  this 
time,  although  during  last  fall  they  did  buy  and  stock  up  much  heavier  than 
usual.  Our  capacity  has  not  increased,  although  it  is  fully  employed,  not  just 
at  the  moment,  because  of  weather  conditions  preventing  the  arrival  of  new 
wheat;  but  these  conditions  are,  at  most,  only  temporary.  The  almost  daily 
rains  in  this  entire  section,  going  as  far  south  as  Tennessee,  and  down  to  the 
western  limits  of  Kentucky,  have  very  materially  retarded  the  deliveries  of 
new  crop  wheat.  Mills  are  all  anxious  to  start  up  on  new  crop  and  are,  there- 
fore, quite  anxious  bidders,  although  not  as  free,  nor  as  high  bidders  as  at  this 
time  last  year.  In  our  business  of  last  year,  aggregating  total  sales  slightly 
in  excess  of  four  million  dollars,  our  raw  material  cost  us  almost  exactly  five- 
sixths  of  what  our  products  sold  for.” 

Low  Stocks  will  Stimulate  Buying 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  cereal  products  says: 

1 ‘ The  business  of  our  company  for  the  year  ending  July  1 compares  favor- 
ably with  the  business  done  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
expenses  of  operation  and  wages  are  also  about  the  same.  Our  prices  vary 
according  to  the  cost  of  grain,  and  as  there  have  been  wide  fluctuations  in  both 
years  we  can  hardly  make  a comparison  that  is  of  any  value.  Our  reports  all 
indicate  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  are  much  smaller 
than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Our  information  is  all  to  the  effect  that 
buying  will  commence  early  and  be  of  good  character.” 

Advices  from  Beaumont,  Texas,  pronounce  the  present  crop  of  rice  fully 
15  per  cent  poorer  than  the  crop  of  the  same  time  last  year,  and  prices  20 
per  cent  higher. 

A leading  house  in  the  rice  trade  at  New  Orleans  writes: 

"From  a manufacturing  standpoint  our  output  has  been  too  great  for 
the  demand.  Our  government  reports  of  the  rice  crops  were  six  and  a half 
millions;  our  consumption  in  the  past  was  never  over  five  millions.  The  mer- 
chants all  over  the  country,  knowing  this  fact,  purchased  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  carried  very  little  stock.  The  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to 
manufacture  in  larger  quantities,  as  some  large  corporations  stated  that  they 
had  a certain  fixed  expense,  whether  they  would  run  or  close  down,  and  if  they 
would  run  their  plants  and  make  this  fixed  expense  it  was  that  much  made. 
The  result  was  that  they  had  to  purchase  their  raw  material  in  advance  and 
force  more  of  the  manufactured  goods  on  the  market  than  the  demand 
required,  and  by  so  doing  they  reduced  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article 
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and  sold  at  a loss.  Our  opinion  is  they  lost  more  than  their  fixed  expense  and 
would  have  done  much  better  had  they  closed  and  run  only  when  the  demand 
required  same,  maintaining  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article;  they  would 
then  make  a manufacturer’s  profit.  As  it  is,  it  made  it  a speculation  pure  and 
simple  in  an  over-productive  season.  The  result  was  the  business  has  been 
very  unfavorable,  both  from  a manufacturing  and  producing  standpoint. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars 

A leading  manufacturer  writes: 

‘‘'In  our  line,  that  of  tobacco  manufacturing,  business  has  been  heavier 
than  ever  this  year,  and  it  is  our  impression  that  manufacturers  in  our  line 
have  had  a busy  and  profitable  year,  the  one  discouraging  feature  being  the 
existence  of  the  tobacco  pool  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  We  are  in  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  this  pool  will  be  declared  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act. 
The  tobacco  tax  was  increased  2 cents  a pound  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  that 
will  unsettle  business  for  a matter  of  two  or  three  months.  No  trouble  with 
collections.  ’ ’ 

A large  Chicago  house  writes: 

“Our  opinion  is  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  by  the  people 
was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  Prices  to  the  consumer  have  not 
changed  any  during  the  past  ten  years.  If  any  change  is  noticeable,  the 
people  are  getting  better  value  for  a given  price  than  ever  before.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  increased  cost  of  production  has  been  taken  from  the  profits  of 
manufacturer  and  dealer.” 

Distilleries  and  Breweries 

The  distillers  and  brewers  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  demand 
for  their  goods  and  the  prospects  for  their  business.  Increased  production 
is  reported  from  all  sources.  “Our  Business,”  says  one  distiller,  “depends 
largely  on  conditions  of  the  country,  such  as  good  crops,  good  wages  and 
contentment  of  the  people.” 

The  following  letter  from  an  important  Kentucky  house  reviews  the 
situation  quite  fully  and  is  supported  by  the  general  report: 

“Business  in  our  line  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  was  decidedly 
better  than  the  previous  year;  our  withdrawals  for  whiskey  for  tax  payment 
have  been  fully  20  per  cent  larger;  there  has  been  practically  no  buying  for 
speculative  purposes,  all  the  goods  being  bought  by  dealers  who  will  use  them 
in  their  own  trade.  In  fact,  buying  of  whiskey  for  speculative  purposes  has 
practically  ceased  for  the  last  few  years;  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  are 
very  small,  as  in  recent  years  they  have  been  buying  from  ‘ 1 hand  to  mouth,  ’ ’ 
and  the  jobber  who  supplies  the  retailer  has  bought  only  what  he  knows  his 
trade  will  require,  and  now  he  frequently  has  trouble  to  get  the  goods  when 
his  customer  wants  more  goods.  The  consumption  of  whiskey  has  increased 
materially  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  prohibition  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  can  be  easily  proven 
by  examining  the  government  records  of  whiskey  tax  paid  by  distilleries,  not 
only  in  Kentucky  but  also  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  other 
whiskey-producing  states.  The  whiskey  market  is  firm  and  it  looks  to  the  trade 
generally  as  though  there  would  be  quite  a little  upturn  in  prices  during  the 
next  six  or  eight  months. 

“Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  white  oak  timber  for  making  barrels  the 
price  of  barrels  has  also  increased,  and  where  we  used  to  get  good  barrels  for 
$2.25  and  $2.50  they  now  cost  us  about  $3.25.  This,  added  to  the  high  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  labor  and  the  additional  cost  of  grain,  of  course  requires 
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more  money  to  manufacture  and  barrel  whiskey.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  our  prices  enough  to  take  care  of  the  additional  cost.  ’ 1 

A New  York  state  brewer  writes: 

“All  indications  point  to  improvement.  We  consider  the  consumption  of 
beer  a splendid  barometer  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  people.  The  increase 
or  decrease  in  employment  of  labor  regulates  the  consumption  of  beer.  There 
are  no  new  developments  in  conditions  of  our  line  of  business  except  that  the 
prohibition  wave  is  receding  fast.  ” 

A Pacific  coast  brewer  says  that  wages  have  been  forced  up  fifteen  per 
cent  over  last  year  by  the  unions  and  are  now  $3  to  $4  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  Labor-saving  machinery  and  closer  supervision  have  held  profits  about 
the  same.  California  has  a bumper  crop  of  barley  and  the  price  of  malting 
barley  has  dropped  from  $29  to  $23  per  ton. 

One  of  the  leading  Chicago  brewers  reviews  the  situation  as  follows: 

“The  United  States  government  revenue  reports  state  a general  increase 
in  beer  sales  of  about  15  per  cent  over  last  year,  with  a somewhat  larger 
increase  in  the  district  surrounding  Chicago.  This  is  due  to  two  causes: 
(a)  The  people  appear  to  be  drifting  away  from  absolute  prohibition,  and 
there  are  more  “wet”  districts  now  than  there  were  formerly,  (b)  General 
prosperity. 

Live  Stock  Industry 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Clay  for  the  following  review  of  condi- 
tions in  this  important  industry: 

* 1 Since  we  wrote  last  year  we  have  had  a period  of  high  prices  in  the 
live  stock  trade.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  about  record  prices,  and 
the  producers  have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Cattle  and  hog  feeders  especially 
have  made  handsome  profits. 

1 1 The  only  drawback  was  the  hard  winter.  It  was  of  unusual  severity, 
more  especially  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  Eange  cattle  and  sheep  under- 
went great  privation;  while  provision  for  winter  is  fairly  good  nowadays,  still 
in  some  cases  losses  were  heavy.  This  applies  especially  to  sheep  in  Wyoming, 
Idaho  and  parts  of  Montana.  Our  government  returns  show  a scarcity  of 
cattle,  but  receipts  at  our  central  markets  do  not  show  any  decline  this  year. 

“Conditions  are  not  as  favorable  as  a year  ago.  At  this  writing  (1st 
August)  the  drouth  in  the  West  still  continues.  The  hay  crop  has  been  cut  in 
two.  Grazing  is  poor  and  notwithstanding  some  rains  in  the  past  two  weeks 
the  prospect  for  winter  feed  is  far  from  good.  In  the  corn  states  conditions 
are  uncertain;  pastures  are  dry,  and  corn  will  need  rain.  With  a fair  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  next  ten  days  things  will  improve,  and  prices  of  both  feed- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  will  rise.  In  other  words,  a good  corn  crop  would  absorb 
the  extra  amount  of  stock  that  must  find  an  outlet.  We  give  some  figures 
and  statistics  which  should  be  useful : 

“Beceipts  of  cattle  at  the  ten  leading  markets  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  totaled  4,316,048,  compared  with  4,281,579  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  This  was  a net  increase  of  34,469  over  like  period  of  last  year. 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth,  and  Sioux  City  were  the  only  markets  to  show 
decreases. 

Marketing  of  hogs  at  the  ten  leading  markets  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  totaled  9,019,492,  against  11,635,521  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  There  was  a net  decrease  of  2,716,029  from  the  like  period  of  last  year. 
Denver  was  the  only  market  to  show  an  increase. 

Drouth  on  Ranges  Forcing  Liquidation 

“Supply  of  sheep  at  the  ten  leading  markets  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  totaled  4,745,174,  compared  with  5,075,478  the  like  period  of  last 
year.  There  was  a net  decrease  of  330,304  from  the  like  period  of  last  year. 
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South  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  South  St.  Paul  and  Denver  were  the  only  markets 
to  show  an  increase. 

“During  the  next  two  months  or  so  it  is  expected  that  receipts  of  cattle 
will  continue  to  show  an  increase  over  last  year,  due  to  the  forced  liquidation 
from  the  Middle  West  and  western  ranges  because  of  drouth. 

1 1 Eeceipts  of  hogs  are  now  running  pretty  close  to  those  of  one  year  ago. 
It  now  looks  as  though  this  will  continue  the  balance  of  the  summer,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  brood  sows  that  were  held  back  for  breeding  purposes. 

“Total  marketing  of  sheep  is  nowT  larger  than  one  year  ago  and  this  is 
expected  to  continue  the  balance  of  this  summer  and  through  the  early  fall 
months,  owing  to  the  heavier  crop  of  natives  and  to  the  enforced  marketing 
from  the  western  rangers. 

1 1 Top  cattle  last  week  at  $8.35,  compared  with  $7.45  a year  ago,  and 
bulk  of  sales  at  $5.60@7.50,  against  $6.00@7.00  a year  ago.  Top  for  cattle 
There  was  a net  decrease  of  2,716,029  from  the  like  period  of  last  year, 
thus  far  this  year  $8.85,  paid  in  March,  being  the  highest  since  December, 
1909,  latter  price  being  a record  by  20  cents  per  cwt. 

“At  the  close  of  last  week  the  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  was 
$8.14,  the  lowest  since  December,  1909.  The  average  for  the  corresponding 
Saturday  from  1902  to  1909,  inclusive,  was  $6.35,  against  $8.14  last  Saturday. 
Top  hogs  for  the  year  thus  far  sold  at  $11.20,  in  March,  the  highest  since 
1865,  when  $12.75  was  paid. 

“Prime  sheep  went  at  $4.35  late  last  week  at  Chicago,  against  $5.25  one 
year  ago,  and  fancy  lambs  at  $6.75,  against  $7.75  one  year  ago.  Top  sheep 
for  the  year  thus  far  went  at  $9.30,  in  March,  the  highest  on  record.  Top 
lambs  for  the  year  thus  far  sold  at  $10.60,  in  March,  the  highest  on  record. 

“Bulk  of  stocker  cattle  last  week  sold  at  $3.50@4.35  at  Chicago,  about 
the  same  as  one  year  ago.  Most  of  the  feeder  cattle  sold  at  $4.25@5.25,  the 
lower  costing  kinds  being  about  steady  with  a year  ago  and  the  heavy  fleshy 
steers  25  cents  higher. 

1 1 Last  week  most  of  the  feeder  sheep  sold  at  $3.00@4.15  at  Chicago,  being 
about  50  cents  lower  than  one  year  ago.  Bulk  of  the  feeding  lambs  went  at 
$6.25@6.50,  being  around  25  cents  lower  than  one  year  ago. 

Another  well  informed  stock  yards  house  writes: 

‘ 1 The  market  was  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season  than 
it  had  been  during  the  history  of  the  trade  for  grass  cattle,  an  even  basis  of 
values  being  maintained  until  between  the  20tji  and  25th  of  June,  when  the 
annual  break  in  prices  took  place,  owing  to  abnormally  heavy  receipts  of 
cattle.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  simply  a case  of  supply  and  demand, 
heavy  receipts  bringing  lower  prices. 

“Native  cattle  receipts  are  as  heavy  as  in  former  years,  but  the  supply 
of  choice  cattle  is  lighter,  probably  owing  to  the  high  prices  feeders  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  corn  and  other  fat  producing  feeds.  Best  steers  are 
fully  10  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  with  a good  demand  prevailing  for 
this  class,  and  present  prospects  indicating  a continuance  of  high  values. 

“For  the  past  six  months  the  hog  market  has  been  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  prices  during  the  month  of  March  going  to  $11.15  per 
hundred.  These  values  called  out  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hog 
producers,  with  the  result  that  what  seemed  to  be  a scarcity  of  hogs  has  been 
changed  to  a fair  supply  throughout  the  country,  receipts  during  the  past 
month  being  evidence  of  this,  and  a consequent  reduction  in  prices,  until  today 
best  hogs  are  selling  on  the  markets  around  $9.50  per  hundred.  This  is  still 
very  high,  and  while  we  do  not  expect  these  values  to  be  maintained  beyond 
the  maturity  of  the  new  corn  crop,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  hog  values  will 
continue  above  $7  per  hundred  indefinitely.  ’ ’ 

Dairy  Products 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  creamery  butter  trade  writes: 

“Owing  to  the  drouth  in  the  central  West  the  make  of  butter  is  going  to 
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be  short.  At  the  first  of  July  there  were  ten  million  pounds  more  butter  in 
storage  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  This,  however,  was  due  largely  to 
the  season  being  earlier.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  warm  weather  has  set 
in  quite  early  this  year,  indications  are  that  the  make  is  going  to  be  short 
and  prices  are  going  to  be  extremely  high.  Butter  has  gone  into  storage  this 
year  2 to  3 cents  higher  than  a year  ago,  or  possibly  higher  than  any  time  in 
our  history.  Indications  are  also  that  the  hay  crop  will  be  short  this  year. 
This  will  mean  high  products  during  the  coming  year.  ’ ’ 

Another  important  manufacturer  of  butter  and  dealer  in  eggs  writes: 

1 ‘ The  prices  that  we  are  paying  for  butterfat  in  cream  and  for  eggs  are 
fully  10  per  cent  larger  this  year  than  last,  and  the  prices  we  are  paying  for 
poultry  are  18  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  influence  causing  these 
prices  is  simply  that  there  is  a larger  demand  than  there  is  supply,  hence  every 
dealer  is  bidding  sharply,  for  he  has  a place  to  put  the  goods. 

“The  only  new  and  developing  condition  that  we  are  aware  of  is  that  we 
believe  the  farmer  is  realizing  that  butterfat,  eggs  and  poultry  are  sources  of 
great  profit  to  him,  and  that  they  can  turn  their  money  quickly,  which  we  think 
will  result  in  larger  production  and  consequently  lower  pices. 

‘ ‘ Speaking  generally,  we  deplore  the  constant  hammering  of  business 
interests  by  politicians  and  by  those  in  charge  of  governmental  matters.  We 
think  it  is  time  that  business  interests  should  have  a rest.  We  believe  that 
business  men  are  quite  as  honest  as  politicians,  either  taken  as  a class  or  by 
being  selected  from  both  classes.  We  believe  that  we  have  more  prosperity  on 
our  hands  than  our  public  men  interested  in  politics  and  governmental  matters 
are  able  to  handle.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  ‘ ‘ patient  ’ ’ can  stand 
severe  and  drastic  treatment  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  for  if  it  hadn’t 
been  in  a healthy  condition  we  should  have  had  a vigorous  panic.  What  we 
need  all  through  this  country  in  all  lines  is  ‘ level  headedness’  and  ‘judgment,’ 
for  there  is  too  much  ‘ yellow  ’ in  all  our  discussion  of  business  methods. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals 

One  of  the  principal  Chicago  houses  sums  up  the  situation  briefly  as 
follows : 

‘ ‘ The  wholesale  drug  trade  is  in  very  good  condition.  Sales  for  first  six 
months  of  present  year  show  an  increase  over  corresponding  period  in  1909, 
and  we  consider  the  outlook  as  favorable.  The  drug  trade  is  not  greatly 
influenced  by  crop  conditions.  Collections  have  been  remarkably  good  during 
the  past  six  months.  There  has  been  no  unusual  change  in  prices.  ’ ’ 

One  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  middle  West  writes  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ Our  business  as  manufacturers  brings  us  into  personal  contact  with  the 
jobbing  drug  trade  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  New  England,  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  extreme  South,  as  well  as  the  Northwest. 

‘ ‘ Our  volume  of  business  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  prior  to  the  panic  of 
1907,  but  beginning  with  the  opening  of  1908  there  has  been  a gradual 
monthly  increase,  indicating,  we  think,  a gradual  growth  in  confidence  and  a 
disposition  to  look  upon  existing  conditions  as  improving,  and  with  this 
improvement  there  is  a feeling  that  it  is  of  a substantial  and  permanent 
character.  With  it  all,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  a disposition  to  postpone 
engagements  beyond  immediate  requirements  and  this  ‘hand  to  mouth’  policy 
of  buying  in  the  jobbing  trade  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  in  the  retail 
drug  trade.  The  latter  is  confronted  with  a phase  of  competition  known  as 
the  ‘chain  store  system,’  of  which  ‘The  United  Cigars  Company’ — in  the 
tobacco  business — is  a striking  example.  While  economically  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, so  far  as  the  expense  of  doing  business  is  concerned,  it  naturally  inter- 
feres with  the  profits  of  the  smaller  corner  stores,  depending  solely  upon  local 
support. 

“The  outlook  in  the  drug  trade — as  the  writer  sees  it — is  not  encouraging 
to  new  enterprises,  but  to  those  large  concerns,  both  in  the  strictly  chemical 
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line  as  well  as  the  pharmaceutical  line — concerns  of  long  standing  and  estab- 
lished reputation — we  can  see  nothing  ahead  but  continued  success,  for  it  makes 
it  much  harder  for  competition  to  get  a foothold  with  the  trade,  both  wholesale 
and  retail. 

“In  the  jobbing  drug  line,  however,  with  the  manufacturing  advantages 
eliminated  and  confronted — as  they  are  with  an  element  of  competition  of 
which  the  “chain  store  system” — referred  to  above — is  a type,  the  writer 
cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  whole  problem  of  distribution  mustjae  rear- 
ranged to  overcome  new  phases  of  competition,  resulting  in  reduced  gross 
profits,  while  the  enormous  selling  expense  remains  the  same  with  a tendency 
to  increase.” 


The  German  Potash  Situation 

One  of  our  correspondents  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  German 
situation  in  potash  as  follows: 

“In  regard  to  circumstances  that  are  affecting  business  now,  would  say 
that  the  worst  thing  at  present  is  the  condition  of  the  potash  business.  You 
are  possibly  aware  that  the  German  government  has  made  a monopoly  of  potash 
mining  and  so  arranged  it  that  no  mine  can  ship  more  than  its  proportin.  This 
was  done  for  a direct  blow  against  the  Sollstedt  interests.  The  owners  of  the 
Sollstedt  mines  made  contracts  with  the  American  manufacturers  to  deliver 
them  potash  at  a considerably  less  price  than  the  former  syndicate  and  at  a 
price  that  was  going  to  be  a saving  to  the  users  of  potash  in  this  country  of 
anywhere  from  $5  up  per  ton.  The  government  tax  is  so  arranged  that  if  any 
one  mine  ships  more  than  their  allotment  they  are  taxed,  and  the  tax  amounts 
to  from  $2.70  to  $19.50  per  ton.  This  operates  in  this  way:  If  we  purchase 
of  the  Sollstedt  mines  on  a basis  that  would  deliver  potash  here  at,  we  will 
say,  $30,  the  tax  would  make  it  cost  $46.50,  providing  Sollstedt  ships  more  than 
his  allotted  amount,  w?hich  he  is  bound  to  do  because  he  secured  a large  part 
of  the  American  fertilizer  business.  In  other  words,  there  is  a premium  put  on 
trying  to  increase  business.  Those  manufacturers  who  bought  of  Sollstedt  on 
account  of  his  being  willing  to  sell  at  a less  price  are  now  having  to  pay  about 
$3  a ton  more  than  they  can  buy  of  any  of  the  other  mines  of  the  German 
Kali  Works,  which  is  the  American  branch  of  the  potash  syndicate. 

“This  is  a matter  that  every  interest  connected  with  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  ought  to  take  up  with  the  Department  in  Washing- 
ton and  see  if  there  cannot  be  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  that  will  cause 
the  German  government  to  annul  this  special  tax.  If  the  other  interests  in  Ger- 
many are  affected  by  the  people  here  letting  German  goods  alone  the  pressure 
will  soon  be  brought  to  bear  to  make  the  government  change  their  class  and 
trust  legislation. 

“'In  this  country  the  government  is  trying  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  trusts,  but  in  Germany  they  are  doing  the  very 
opposite,  passhig  laws  to  form  trusts  and  protect  those  who  belong  to  the 
trusts  against  those  who  prefer  to  shift  for  themselves  and  depend  on  their 
own  business  sagacity  to  get  business.” 
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Chicago 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  advancement  for  Chicago  to  a 
stronger  position  as  the  capital  of  the  great  Middle  West,  and  as  the  most 
important  manufacturing  and  commercial  center  of  the  country.  It  has 
occupied  in  the  last  few  months  a middle  position  between  the  pessimistic 
East,  which,  influenced  by  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  stock  market 
depression  and  extravagant  reports  about  speeulation  in  the  West,  has  been 
living  in  a blue  haze,  and  the  aggressive  and  enthusiastic  West,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a wonderful  prosperity,  has  been  oblivious  to  all  signs  of  danger. 
It  has  been  the  task  of  Chicago  to  cheer  the  one  and  caution  the  other,  and 
its  influence  has  been  felt  in  both  directions.  During  the  last  year  Chicago 
business  houses  have  had  a splendid  trade,  and  at  the  present  time,  while  you 
will  find  a business  man  here  and  there  who  shows  some  disappointment  at 
the  returns,  you  also  will  find  that,  compared  with  former  years  and  despite 
the  recent  relaxation  and  curtailment  of  credit,  business  is  still  about  normal 
in  volume  and  aside  from  a few  lines  of  trade  is  showing  a return  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Chicago  business  men, 
like  those  elsewhere,  expected  too  much  of  1910,  failing  to  realize  a year 
ago  that  we  were  practically  back  to  normal.  Because  we  have  not  broken 
all  previous  records  daily  or  weekly,  the  disposition  seemed  to  be  to  conclude 
that  business  is  bad.  The  reports  from  various  lines  of  trade  at  this  center 
fails  to  sustain  any  such  disappointing  conditions,  although  the  percentage 
of  gain  is  probably  lower  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Great  Central  Market 

After  all,  it  is  the  geographical  position  of  Chicago  and  the  resources 
of  the  territory  tributary  to  this  city,  together  with  the  transportation 
facilities  between  the  two  that  really  makes  Chicago  “the  Great  Central 
Market,’ ’ and  is  adding  to  her  position  as  a financial  and  banking  center. 
Lord  Bacon  aptly  said:  “There  are  three  things  which  make  a nation  great 
and  prosperous:  a fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy  transportation  for 
men  and  goods  from  place  to  place.”  This  is  equally  true  of  a section  as  it 
is  of  a nation,  and  the  development  of  the  great  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies  has  contributed  much  material  evi- 
dence to  prove  Lord  Bacon’s  declaration  and  to  sustain  Chicago’s  modest 
claim  that  she  has  held  her  own  as  an  industrial  center  and  is  forging  ahead 
as  a banking  center. 

That  Chicago  has  been  able  to  do  this  is  attributed  by  Industrial  Com- 
missioner W.  R.  Humphrey,  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  “to 
several  dominant  factors,  the  first  of  which  is  the  westward  movement  of 
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population;  second,  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  and,  third,  the  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  from  place  to  place.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  points  out  that  between  1880  and  1905  the  increase  in 
manufacturing  in  the  country  at  large  was  1.75  per  cent,  while  during  that 
period  the  gain  in  Illinois  was  293  per  cent,  and  in  Chicago  300  per  cent. 
This  is  a remarkable  record.  He  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
between  1900  and  1905  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  in 
Chicago  was  6.4  per  cent;  in  capital  24.7  per  cent,  and  in  manufactured 
products  19.7  per  cent.  With  these  figures  before  him  and  with  other 
reliable  statistical  information  at  hand,  Mr.  Humphrey  concludes  that 
1 ‘ notwithstanding  the  temporary  quietus  put  upon  the  business  expansion 
by  the  financial  depression  in  1907,  it  is  believed  that  Chicago’s  industrial 
advancement  per  annum  has  been  more  marked  in  the  last  year  than  in 
any  one  of  the  preceding  three  or  even  five  years.’ ’ 

Expansion  in  Manufactures 

In  support  of  this  he  gives  some  data.  The  statistical  records  of  the 
Civic  Industrial  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  show 
a most  surprising  growth  of  the  city  along  industrial  lines  in  the  twelve 
months  preceding  July  15,  1910.  This  data  shows  that  there  has  been 
expended  during  that  period  for  construction  of  new  manufacturing  plants 
or  for  the  enlargement  of  those  already  built,  the  sum  of  $76,694,000.  This 
does  not  include  several  millions  expended  in  the  erection  or  the  remodeling 
of  mercantile,  public  or  office  buildings,  nor  for  improvements  in  the  rapidly 
growing  suburban  cities  and  towns  like  Joliet,  Elgin  and  Chicago  Heights, 
which  are  not  a part  of  Chicago,  of  course,  but  are  closely  allied  to  this 
city  as  an  industrial  center. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  the  building  department  of  the  city,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  permits  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1910, 
for  buildings  of  all  classes  within  the  city  limits,  was  11,045,  covering  a 
frontage  of  213,187  feet  and  an  aggregate  cost  for  construction  of 
$86,393,000.  During  the  corresponding  period  ended  June  30,  1909,  the  num- 
ber of  permits  issued  was  11,481,  the  total  frontage  317,773  feet  and  the 
aggregate  cost  of  construction  $98,804,380.  That  the  prolonged  winter  of 
1909-10  had  something  to  do  with  this  reduction  in  building  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease  was  during  the  winter 
months,  November  showing  a decrease  of  $4,000,000  in  round  numbers  in  cost 
under  the  1908  total.  In  March,  however,  building  became  more  active, 
and  the  cost  estimate  ran  up  to  $10,002,900,  compared  with  $8,145,800  for 
the  previous  March.  During  subsequent  months,  however,  there  is  some 
recession  in  the  amount  of  money  represented  in  new  building. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  estimated  cost  of  new  construction  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  calendar  year  1909  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  aggregating  $90,559,580,  or  42.6  per  cent  greater  than  that  during 
the  year  preceding  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  boom  year  of  the  nineties.  But  that  Chicago  during  the  last  year 
or  two  has  not  indulged  in  anything  like  a boom  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
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steady  growth  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  constructed.  As  is  indi- 
cated in  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Humphrey,  some  $76,695,000  of 
money  has  gone  into  manufacturing  plants  in  and  about  Chicago.  During 
the  calendar  year  1908  Chicago  invested  $68,204,808  in  buildings  and  the 
year  preceding  that  $59,065,080;  in  1906,  $64,298,335;  1905,  $63,455,020, 
while  the  total  for  1892,  the  year  preceding  the  World’s  Fair,  was 
$63,463,400. 

A visit  to  the  downtown  district  of  the  city  clearly  s*hows  where  this 
increased  investment  has  gone,  for  during  the  last  three  years  old  struc- 
tures constructed  immediately  after  the  Chicago  fire  have  given  way  to 
modern  structures.  The  number  of  permits  issued  in  1892  still  holds  the 
record,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  number  of  feet  frontage  involved. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  during  the  year  on  such  public 
buildings  as  the  Chicago  & North-Western  station,  the  city  hall,  and  plans 
were  submitted  and  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  a new  home  for  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Salle  street,  to  cost  $4,900,000.  Whether  these  plans 
will  be  realized  with  the  members  themselves,  and  they  will  render  their 
decision  in  the  near  future,  as  to  whether  the  necessary  lease  of  the 
ground  to  the  building  company  shall  be  ratified. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  the  downtown  district  has  been  improved 
through  the  reconstruction  of  the  street  paving.  A large  part  of  the 
business  streets  have  been  relaid  with  creosoted  blocks,  which  deadens  the 
noise  and  gives  to  the  street  a smooth  surface. 

Chicago  as  a Banking  Center 

But  while  Chicago  has  developed  rapidly  as  a city  and  in  importance  as 
a manufacturing  and  industrial  center,  it  has  also  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress as  a banking  center.  The  growth  of  the  banking  power  of  the  West, 
and  more  especially  the  Middle  West,  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  wonderful  and  explains  in  a great  measure  the  increase  in  the 
banking  power  and  prestige  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Again  Chicago’s  geo- 
graphical position  makes  its  banks  the  natural  repository  for  the  reserves 
of  the  country  banks  and  the  recent  consolidations  of  banking  interests 
will  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  reserve  banking  done  by 
the  country  banks  here,  because  some  of  our  banks  are  now  on  a parity 
with  New  York,  so  far  as  size  and  influence  are  concerned. 

In  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  Continental  National,  which  a year 
ago  absorbed,  through  its  stockholders,  the  stock  of  the  American  Trust 
and  Savings  B'ank,  with  the  Commercial  National,  which,  within  a year, 
had  absorbed  the  business  of  the  Bankers’  National,  giving  the  city  in  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  an  institution  under  a federal 
charter  with  a capital  of  $20,000,000  and  a surplus  of  $10,000,000,  with 
aggregate  deposits  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  approximately 
$168,000,000,  and  acting  as  reserve  agent  for  some  1,700  national  and 
3,400  state  and  private  banking  houses,  or  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  representing  all  states  and  nearly  all  com- 
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munities  of  any  commercial  importance  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  The  influence  which  an  institution  with  such  ramifica- 
tions will  wield  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  great  agricultural 
section  of  this  country  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Add  to  this  the  influence 
which  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  which 
represents  the  consolidation  of  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  you  have  a banking 
capital  of  $33,000,000,  total  resources  of  $000,000,000,  and  aggregate 
deposits  of  $000,000,000.  The  aggregate  resources  of  the  national  banks  of 
Chicago,  according  to  the  June  30,  1910  statement  of  the  banks  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  was  $498,694,879,  while  the  aggregate  deposits 
of  these  institutions  was  $'326,240,018,  of  which  $199,183,678  were  individual 
deposits,  demand  and  time  certificates  of  deposit. 

The  aggregate  resources  on  July  1,  1910,  of  the  state  banking  institu- 
tions of  Chicago  was  $490,514,021,  while  the  total  deposits  reached  $415,- 
899,872,  of  which  $183,583,439  were  savings,  $194,994,061  individual  and 
$37,522,372  bank  deposits.  The  combined  capital  of  the  state  banking 
institutions  of  Chicago  was  $35,225,000,  the  surplus  fund  $24,405,000,  and 
undivided  profits  $5,565,385.  This  gives  to  Chicago  $742,139,890  aggregate 
deposits  in  both  classes  of  banking  institutions. 

Reverting  to  the  banking  power  of  the  states  tributary  to  Chicago, 
the  comptroller’s  abstract  of  the  national  banks  as  of  June  30  show  net 
deposits  subject  to  reserve  requirements  of  $863,349,827 ; capital,  $268,- 
413,700;  surplus,  $128,999,173;  undivided  profits,  $45,032,593;  deposits, 
$303,866,701;  notes  outstanding,  $190,345,650  for  the  middle  western  states; 
capital  of  $65,234,700;  surplus,  $26,842,726;  undivided  profits,  $12,541,113, 
and  circulation,  $47,031,860,  for  the  western  states,  while  the  Pacific  states 
show  deposits  of  $181,284,400;  capital,  $71,711,300;  surplus,  $36,797,587; 
undivided  profits,  $18,554,745,  and  circulation,  $52,740,595.  Add  to  this 
from  the  southern  group  of  states  $476,711,801  deposits;  $52,232,985  capital; 
$72,621,306  surplus;  $24,925,884  undivided  profits,  and  $115,151,490  of  cir- 
culation, and  you  have  a banking  power  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Chi- 
cago of  approximately  $3,054,389,936. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  “Crop  Report”  some  important  changes 
have  taken  place  among  the  Chicago  banks.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  was  taken  over  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  Continental  National  and  was  operated  as  an  affiliated  institution  until 
the  merger  with  the  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  The  consolidated 
state  institution  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  National  Bank,  through  a trusteeship,  and  is 
operated  as  an  affiliated  institution,  occupying  the  handsome  building  built 
a few  years  ago  by  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Monroe  and  Clark  streets.  The  Commercial  National  Bank  last 
September  took  over  the  Bankers  National,  and  on  August  1,  as  a result  of 
the  action  of  the  stockholders  of  both  banks,  merged  with  the  Continental 
National  into  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  and  occupies 
the  handsome  banking  quarters  in  the  building  built  for  the  Commercial 
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National  a short  time  ago,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Adams 
streets.  During  the  year  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago  absorbed 
the  Hamilton  National  Bank.  Several  Chicago  banks  have  increased  their 
capital  and  surplus,  thus  adding  to  the  banking  power  of  this  city,  among 
them  the  Continental  National  and  the  Commercial  National.  Last  fall, 
when  they  combined,  there  was  a further  increase  in  both  capital  and 
surplus.  The  First  National  also  increased  its  capital  and  surplus,  as  did 
the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Increase  in  Bank  Clearings  During  Past  Year 

During  the  last  year  exchanges  of  checks  at  the  Chicago  Clearing  House 
continued  to  show  an  increase  until  June,  which  reflected  a relaxation  in 
certain  classes  of  business.  The  June  clearings  were  .29  of  1 per  cent 
less  than  those  for  June  of  1909,  while  those  for  July  reflected  a lossi 
from  the  record  of  the  previous  July  of  2.9  per  cent.  The  clearings  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1910  aggregated  $7,130,326,001,  against  $6,778,818,494 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1909,  an  increase  of  5.2  per  cent.  Clearings 
for  the  last  half  of  1909  aggregated  $7,003,016,113,  making  the  total  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  $14,133,342,114,  compared  with  $12,889,577,420 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909. 

The  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Chicago  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  amounted  to  $9,163,931.54,  and  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  the  duties  collected  amounted  to  $10,486,122.97,  a difference 
in  favor  of  1910  of  $1,322,191.43. 

The  increase  in  1910  over  1909  is  attributed  to  there  being  an  increased 
number  of  importers,  rather  than  to  an  extra  demand.  The  variety  of 
goods  imported  in  the  year  1910  does  not  differ  materially  from  those 
imported  in  1909. 

A leading  firm  of  customs  brokers  writes: 

“A  statement  of  duties  collected  at  this  port  is  not  much  of  a 
barometer  as  to  business  conditions,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
gradual  inclination  on  the  part  of  Chicago  merchants  to  purchase  direct 
from  European  manufacturers  rather  than  through  New  York  commission 
houses,  which  for  many  years  have  controlled  the  outputs  of  a large 
number  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  they,  the  New  York  commission 
houses,  have  preferred  to  land  the  goods  themselves  and  bill  them  out  to 
their  customers  at  the  United  States  currency  price.  If  duties  on  all  of 
the  imported  goods  used  by  Chicago  merchants  are  paid  at  this  port,  our 
judgment  is  that  the  collection  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $30,000,000 
per  annum.  Gradually  the  port  of  Chicago  is  coming  into  her  own,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  business  career  the  collections  of  imports  at  this  port 
grow  from  under  $500,000  per  annum  to  the  present  proportions.” 
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Summary  by  Sections 


The  East 

New  England 

A well  informed  Boston  correspondent  writes: 

1 1 New  England,  as  you  know,  is  interested  largely  in  textile  manufacturing. 
In  cotton  goods  particularly  the  past  year  has  not  been  altogether  prosperous, 
because  of  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  corre- 
sponding advances  in  the  product  of  the  mills.  To  some  extent  the  high  price 
of  raw  material  in  other  lines  of  industry  has  affected  business  unfavorably. 
On  the  whole,  however,  business  conditions  are  sound.  For  a permanently 
prosperous  business,  I think  some  readjustment  of  prices  is  necessary,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  take  place.  Whether  it  will  be  brought 
about  by  a severe  crisis  or  by  a gradual  process,  I cannot  say,  but  at  all  events 
no  immediate  trouble  is  apprehended.  Much  depends  upon  the  result  of  the 
crops,  cereals  and  cotton. 

1 1 There  have  been  some  enlargements  in  manufacturing  plants  since  the 
panic,  and  in  particular  two  or  three  of  the  large  cotton  manufacturers  have 
increased  their  productive  capacity.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  however,  fhere 
has  been  no  general  increase. 

1 1 If  the  crops  should  turn  out  well,  we  anticipate  quite  an  active  demand 
for  money  this  fall,  especially  as  an  unusually  large  number  of  banking  insti- 
tutions are  borrowing  from  us  at  present.  The  anticipation  of  increased 
firmness,  however,  is  so  general  that  the  consequent  preparations  for  it  will 
doubtless  prevent  any  severe  stringency,  although  an  active  6 per  cent  money 
market  is  not  improbable. J ’ 

New  York 

A Buffalo  jobber  of  dry  goods  writes: 

“The  outlook  for  fall  seems  to  us  to  be  very  good.  We  have  had  an 
exceptionally  good  advance  business,  and  with  good  crops  this  fall  we  see  no 
reason  why  things  should  not  be  very  prosperous  and  merchants  generally  have 
good  business.  All  through  this  section  of  the  country  labor  is  fully  employed 
at  good  prices,  and  the  only  cloud  in  the  sky  is  the  fact  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  affects  the  laboring  people,  and  the  recent  depression  in  stocks  affects 
those  with  money.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  fear  for  the  future,  as 
conditions  generally  look  good  to  us.  ” 

A New  York  correspondent  writes: 

1 1 There  has  undoubtedly  been  a great  deal  of  expansion  and  some  over- 
expansion of  business  since  the  panic  of  1907.  One  unusual  feature  of  that 
panic  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  great  liquidation  following  it.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  a great  many  people  who  had  been  saved  endeavored  to  go 
right  on  pushing  their  business  and  increasing  their  indebtedness  as  though 
nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred,  which  in  many  instances  was  a mistake. 

“Many  mercantile  jobbers  report  that  their  sales  are  upon  an  average 
about  equal  to  a year  ago,  and  that  with  fair  crops  assured  they  expect  to 
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make  their  i'all  collections  with  reasonable  promptness.  We  arc  anticipating 
an  increased  local  demand  for  money — in  fact,  it  lias  already  begun — and  from 
present  indications  the  demand  for  bank  discounts  here  will  be  much  larger 
than  last  year.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
the  New  York  banks  are  in  shape  to  purchase  commercial  paper,  and  the  inte- 
rior banks  are  buying  so  sparingly  that  merchants  who  usually  rely  largely 
upon  the  open  market  for  selling  their  paper  are  now  applying  direct  to  their 
depositary  banks.  Rates  for  gilt-edged  commercial  paper  here  are  and  6 
per  cent,  and  the  demand  at  those  rates  seems  to  be  fully  up  to  the  supply. 

“As  you  have  doubtless  observed  from  the  weekly  bank  statements  of  the 
Associated  Banks  of  this  city,  the  surplus  reserve  is  mostly  held  by  a few 
banks  whose  deposits  come  largely  from  out-of-town  institutions.  Those  banks 
are  not  usually  large  buyers  or  discounters  of  commercial  paper,  but  prefer  to 
make  their  loans  against  securities,  and  in  present  conditions  to  loan  upon  call 
or  very  short  time.  Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  is  very  quiet,  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  additional  call  money;  hence  the  quoted  rates  are  abnormally 
low  and  really  have  very  little,  if  any,  bearing  upon  the  relations  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  their  depositors.  The  disparity  between  the  rates  for  call 
loans  and  time  loans  against  collateral  is  a good  indication  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  in  the  stock  exchange  money  market.  ” 

“Opinions  differ  considerably  here  among  men  usually  counted  good 
judges  of  the  future  of  the  money  market.  Some  of  them  believe  that  the 
present  heavy  demand  for  funds  will  be  followed  by  easier  conditions,  as  they 
look  for  a recession  in  business,  and  also  expect  imports  of  gold  from  Europe 
if  the  present  money  rates  continue;  while  others  believe  that  as  the  crop 
moving  season  approaches  increased  demands  will  be  made  upon  New  York 
banks  by  the  banks  of  the  interior  for  loans  and  currency,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  become  a matter  of  supply  rather  than  of  rate,  although  they  do  not  expect 
a serious  stringency.  It  is  our  opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty  which  undoubtedly  prevails,  the  crop  returns  this  year  will  be 
fairly  good,  and  that  taking  the  country  as  a whole  a v£ty  fair  volume  of 
business  will  be  transacted,  but  that  profits  will  be  moderate  save  in  excep- 
tional cases. 


Pennsylvania 

A well  informed  correspondent  in  Pittsburg  w7rites: 

‘ 1 As  compared  with  a year  ago,  our  leading  industries  are  in  an  improved 
condition,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  dividend  record  of  a number  of 
diversified  industries:  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  now  paying  114 

per  cent  on  the  common  stock  quarterly,  a year  ago  it  was  paying  % of  1 per 
cent.  The  Crucible  Steel  Company  is  now  paying  regular  quarterly  dividends 
of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  has  just  paid  on  the  deferred  and 
accumulated  dividends  a cash  dividend  of  % of  1 per  cent  and  a scrip  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.  The  company  suspended  dividends  in  December,  1907,  and 
resumed  in  March,  1909,  with  1 per  cent  quarterly.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  suspended  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  in  April,  1905,  has  this 
year  been  paying  quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  which  ceased  paying  dividends  in  October,  1907,  is  now 
paying  the  full  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock;  a 
year  ago  it  was  paying  nothing.  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  which, 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  paid  10  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  has  paid  20  per  cent,  the  dividend  for  the  June  quarter  being  6 per 
cent.  The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  which  suspended  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock  April  15,  1908,  this  year  has  paid  1 per  cent  quarterly. 
The  Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company,  which  paid  one  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  Vs  of  1 per  cent  on  the  common  stock  in  October,  1907,  and  then 
stopped,  this  year  has  paid  that  amount  regularly  as  a quarterly  distribution. 
Earnings  of  all  these  companies,  and  of  others  whose  dividends  have  not 
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changed,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  are  usually  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Exchanges  at  the  Clearing  House  were  more 
than  $200,000,000  larger  in  1910  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1909.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  expect  a continuation  of  good  business  this  fall  and 
winter,  barring  unexpected  calamity. 

“ There  has  been  no  important  expansion  in  productive  capacity  in  this 
district  since  the  panic,  save  by  the  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel  Company,  which 
has  increased  its  capacity  probably  30  per  cent.  The  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company  has  carried  out  expansion  plans  of  some  importance  held  m abeyance 
by  the  panic.’ ’ 

A Philadelphia  correspondent  answers  as  follows: 

“Generally  speaking  the  present  condition  of  our  leading  industries  com- 
pared with  a year  ago  is  that  they  are  not  so  active  now  as  then.  The  report 
from  most  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  is  to  the  effect  that  business 
is  dull.  A few  lines  are  quite  busy,  although  there  is  some  complaint  in 
connection  with  collections.  As  to  prospects  for  this  fall,  the  disposition  seems 
to  be  to  keep  matters  well  in  hand,  but  there  is  a pessimistic  feeling  as  to  next 
year.  There  seems  to  be  a waiting  attitude.  The  returns  from  the  crops  are 
desired  before  making  more  than  a moderate  engagement  for  the  future. 
There  has  not  been  any  important  expansion  in  the  capacity  of  any  of  our 
industries  since  1907.  The  local  demand  for  money  for  some  months  past  has 
been  fairly  active,  and  we  look  for  a continuance  until  fall. ’ ’ 

A Pittsburg  correspondent  writes: 

“The  volume  of  trade,  and  of  operations  in  manufacturing  in  this  section, 
now  averages  about  the  same  as  a year  ago.  There  is,  however,  an  apprehension 
as  to  future  business.  In  lines  depending  upon  the  railroads  for  orders  there 
seems  to  be  a dearth  of  new  business,  with  seemingly  no  prospect  of  revival 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  all  of  the  lines  depending 
upon  the  railroads  #are  working  off  orders  and  not  obtaining  new  business 
This  is  particularly  true  also  of  the  equipment  companies.  In  lines  depending 
upon  building,  on  construction  generally,  the  outlook  appears  to  be  very  fair 
with  current  operations  up  to  capacity.” 

The  South 

Louisiana 

A New  Orleans  mercantile  house  writes: 

‘ ‘ We  need  big,  bumper  crops  to  materially  lower  the  price  of  food  stuffs. 
As  crops  do  not  appear  to  be  large  this  year,  we  don’t  for  that  reason  look  for 
a great  reduction  in  prices  in  the  immediate  future.  As  to  the  crops  of  this 
section,  the  cotton  crop  now  enters  very  largely,  by  reason  of  its  cotton  seed, 
in  the  food  stuffs,  and  that  crop  was  very  short  last  year.  The  prospects  now 
seem  to  be  that  we  have  nothing  more  than  a moderate  crop  growing.  Food 
products  identified  with  cotton  seed  are  not  liable  to  decline  in  value.  We  look 
for  no  near  at  hand  decline  in  the  rice  and  sugar  lines. 

“In  a general  way  will  say  that  in  spite  of  the  boll  weevil  and  moderate 
growing  cotton  crop,  the  South  is  in  a flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 
There  has  been  a vast  amount  of  new  capital  invested  here  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  this  is  being  continually  added  to.  The  investments  in  lumber  and  oil,  manu- 
facturing, railroad  building,  etc.,  are  increasing  all  the  time;  our  rich  lands 
are  being  developed  at  a rapid  rate,  and  the  rural  conditions  of  life  are  being 
continually  improved  upon;  our  towns  and  cities  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  success  and  prosperity  in  view  for  the  South.” 

A New  Orleans  writer  says: 

“While  our  crops  last  year  were  not  large,  yet  prices  both  for  sugar  and 
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cotton  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  offset  this  crop  shortage,  and  our  people 
have  substantially  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of  diversification  of  crops,  with 
results  that  many  of  our  farmers  now  have  corn,  hogs  and  hay  to  sell,  whereas 
in  former  years  we  produced  none  of  these,  but  drew  our  supplies  from  your 
section.  Our  Southern  people  are  working  hard  along  sound  lines,  and  with 
the  continued  influx  of  farmers  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  our  com- 
merce must  increase  as  our  lands  are  tenanted.  ’ ’ 

Arkansas 

A Fort  Smith  correspondent  writes: 

“The  retail  trade  is  very  depressed,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living 
without  a corresponding  increase  in  wages,  rents  and  other  sources  of  income. 
Also  the  prevailing  strike  or  suspension  of  coal  mining  has  a very  depressing 
local  effect.  It  is  an  effacement  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  over  $2,000,000.00  a 
year  in  our  immediate  district,  which  is  a material  factor  in  a community  like 
ours,  and  its  most  direct  and  marked  effect  is  upon  the  retail  trade. 

“The  jobbing  trade  about  holds  its  own,  as  it  reaches  out  over  a wider 
range  of  country  than  the  retail  trade  does;  and  its  gains  in  some  sections 
offset  its  restrictions  in  others. 

“The  manufacturers  cover  a still  wider  range,  and  they  have  increased 
their  output  and  also  have  had  some  additions  of  new  lines  and  plants.  Our 
principal  wagon  plant  is  making  at  the  rate  of  say  10,000  wagons  this  year 
to  7,000  or  8,000  last  year;  and  this  summer  they  are  increasing  their  facilities 
for  a 12,000  or  14,000  output.  The  furniture  men  report  an  increase,  with  one 
or  two  new  plants,  while  in  stoves  and  caskets  there  are  new  and  successful 
plants.  Others  have  done  well;  and  there  is  a discernable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  start  plants  in  this  district,  the  center  of  the  coal, 
timber,  etc.,  of  the  Southwest — a vast  and  now  a populous  region  which  has 
heretofore  brought  in  its  manufactures,  but  now  needs  more  and  more  to  make 
them  nearer  home. ; ’ 

A Little  Rock  correspondent  writes : 

“We  believe  that  our  leading  industries  are  in  very  good  condition  and 
have  largely  increased  their  business  over  last  year.  The  merchants  are 
handling  a larger  volume  of  business  than  they  did  last  year.  The  manufac- 
turers are  doing  well,  but  in  the  wood  working  line  there  has  been  some  dis- 
turbance because  of  strikes.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  being  settled  and  the 
conditions  will  soon  be  normal.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  estimates 
that  the  expansion  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  industries  since  the  panic 
has  been  at  least  40  per  cent.” 

A Little  Rock  (Ark.)  house  writes: 

‘ 1 The  lumber  business  in  Arkansas  (which  is  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
tries) has  never  recovered  from  the  panic  of  1907.  The  mills  have  all  been 
operating  since  then,  barely  making  their  interest  charges — perhaps  not  that. 
The  coal  business  seems  to  have  suffered  a permanent  setback;  whether  it  is 
because  of  the  production  of  gas  and  oil  we  cannot  say.  The  corn  and  grain 
crop,  which  is  not  a very  large  part  of  the  farm  products,  seems  to  be  assured 
for  this  year,  and  above  the  average.  The  cotton  crop  had  a fair  start,  but  the 
recent  excessive  rains  seem  to  make  that  somewhat  doubtful.  We  anticipate 
just  about  the  same  business  as  we  had  last  year.” 

Texas 

A San  Antonio  correspondent  writes: 

“A  fair  cotton  crop  is  already  assured,  and  we  will  possibly  have  a better 
one  if  a few  more  rains  fall  in  the  next  thirty  days.  The  price  of  that 
product  is  good  and  will  pay  our  farmers  handsomely  for  raising  the  com- 
modity. Our  ranches  are  in  good  condition,  grass  having  matured  since  the 
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spring  rains,  and  while  we  do  not  expect  to  market  many  cattle  here  this  fall 
(our  season  for  selling  cattle  being  in  the  spring),  still  they  are  in  very  fair 
condition  and  will  probably  go  into  the  winter  in  satisfactory  shape.  Sheep 
are  doing  well  and  were  it  not  for  the  low  price  of  mutton  at  present,  many 
of  our  ranchmen  would  ship  many  muttons;  however,  as  they  were  not  in 
condition  in  early  spring  (our  market  time),  they  will  have  to  be  held  over 
until  the  coming  spring,  but  the  age  and  additional  clip  of  wool  will  pay  well 
for  their  being  held  over.  Our  spring  clip  of  wool  is  now  ready,  but  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  low  price  in  the  market  for  same,  none  has  been 
sold  yet.  In  fact,  the  buyers  are  not  even  making  offers  at  all  now,  which 
indicates,  we  think,  that  its  value  will  be  obtained  later  on  when  the  market 
opens.  Conditions  of  labor  are  good  here  and  there  is  a demand  at  present  for 
mechanics,  that  cannot  be  filled.7 7 

A correspondent  at  Dallas  writes: 

“The  most  disappointing  feature  with  reference  to  farm  products  in  the 
state  is  the  rice  condition.  The  southern  counties  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  as 
you  know,  produce  large  crops  of  this  cereal.  The  crop  has  been  increasing 
for  a number  of  years  and  it  has  now  spread  until  it  reaches  as  far  north  as 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  in  the 
world  to  overproduce,  and  as  a rule  rice  is  not  used  except  for  delicacies, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  foods  that  is  grown.  The  overpro- 
duction and  consequent  low  price  has  placed  merchants  and  farmers  of  this 
rice  producing  community  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be  cannot  be  foretold,  but  it  looks  as  though,  at  the  present 
time,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  exploiting  merchandise  in  that  section 
of  the  state. 

Canneries  Needed  for  Surplus  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

“There  has  never  been  as  large  a yield  of  peaches  as  the  present  crop 
has  made  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  nearly  all  peach  markets  are 
glutted  and  the  price  is,  consequently,  about  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
production.  Of  course,  the  early  shippers  secured  a very  satisfactory  return. 
Then — to  make  matters  worse  for  the  peach  growers — the  railroads  are  not  able 
to  supply  equipment  sufficient  to  move  the  crop.  This,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
does  not  make  a great  deal  of  difference  because  it  is  overstocked  any  way 
and  any  further  shipments  might  put  the  producers  in  worse  shape  than  if 
they  were  to  lose  their  crop  for  "want  of  sufficient  cars  in  which  to  ship.  This 
condition  of  the  peach  crop,  in  our  opinion,  confronts  growers  with  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  canneries  so  that  they  can  take  care  of  the  surplus  and 
dispose  of  it  in  the  "winter  when  there  is  no  fruit.  There  is  evidently  a large 
and  prosperous  opening  for  this  disposition  of  not  only  peaches  but  also  all 
surplus  of  vegetable  crops  which  are  largely  grown  in  some  sections  of  this 
state. 7 7 

A correspondent  at  Abilene  says: 

“The  price  of  live  stock  is  on  a satisfactory  basis  to  the  producer,  as 
compared  with  the  recent  past,  and  the  outlook  is  apparently  good  for  the 
future.  Our  grain  crops,  although  good  in  most  sections  of  the  state,  were 
light  with  us  on  account  of  deficient  rain  fall.  Our  cotton  crop,  which  is  the 
main  crop,  while  not  up  to  normal  standards,  is  much  better  than  last  year  at 
this  time,  and  will  be  on  a fairly  satisfactory  basis  if  we  have  rain  by  August 
15th.  A great  deal  of  improvement  is  in  progress  in  our  city.  The  census 
returns  as  published  by  the  bureau  at  Washington  show  the  largest  increase 
of  population  and  development  in  the  state  to  have  been  in  central  west 
Texas.  The  returns  from  various  counties  so  far  have  shown  increases  of  from 
100  per  cent  to  400  per  cent. 77 

A letter  from  Houston  says: 

“The  most  important  development  ahead  of  us  is  the  deepening  of  the 
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Houston  Ship  Channel  from  our  Turning  Basin  two  miles  below  the  city  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  now  18  feet,  which  depth  is  to  be  increased  to  25  feet. 
Fur  this  purpose  the  United  States  Government  has  appropriated  $1,250,000 
upon  condition  that  Harris  Co.  will  provide  a similar  amount.  A vote  on  a bond 
issue  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  had  this  fall.  This  will  give  us  $2,500,000,  which 
competent  engineers  tell  us  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  When  it  is  done, 
the  United  States  Government  will  take  charge  of  and  maintain  the  Channel 
without  further  expense  to  this  community  hereafter.  It  is,  in  the  writer’s 
judgment,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  that  will  accrue,  not  only  to 
Houston  and  Southeastern  Texas,  but  to  the  entire  state  and  the  Southwest 
from  this  great  improvement,  which  will  give  us  a*  land-locked  harbor  fifty 
miles  inland,- where  seventeen  railroads  meet.” 

We  may  be  too  optimistic,  but  Texas  with  her  cattle,  her  cotton,  her 
lumber,  her  rice,  her  oil  and  gas  fields,  her  wonderful  agricultural  resources, 
if  properly  financed  and  intelligently  handled,  has  a remarkably  bright  future 
before  her. 


Kentucky 


A Louisville  letter  says: 

1 1 In  Kentucky  general  business  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Kentucky,  as  most 
people  know,  always  has  special  troubles  of  her  own.  Tobacco  at  the  present 
time  is  a source  of  very  serious  trouble.  In  the  burley  district  of  Kentucky 
alone  there  are  sixteen  to  eighteen  million  dollars  of  tobacco  paper  in  the 
local  banks  and  there  is  no  telling  when  the  tobacco  may  be  sold  and  this 
money  turned  loose  for  general  business  purposes.  Sad  to  relate,  there  are  a 
few  people  at  the  head  of  this  burley  society  which  controls  the  1909  pooled 
tobacco  who  are  drawing  fat  salaries  and  manipulating  the  pool  generally  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  as  they  have  had  absolute  control  up  to  date  there  is  no 
telling  when  they  will  decide  to  sell  this  tobacco;  certainly  not  as  long  as  they 
can  hang  on  and  milk  the  grower,  but  when  this  tobacco  is  sold  conditions  will 
be  decidedly  better  in  Kentucky.  ’ ’ 

A large  Louisville  jobbing  house  writes: 

“Our  fall  trade  commences  in  a large  way  about  July  15th  and  runs 
through  to  December  15th,  and  the  territory  we  cover  is  from  Delaware  to 
Arizona,  and  all  the  territories  south  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  two-thirds 
of  Illinois,  part  of  Missouri  and  south  of  Kansas,  and  in  that  territory  we 
consider  conditions  sufficiently  favorable  to  justify  us  in  expecting  an  average 
business.  ’ ’ 


Mississippi 

A Natchez  correspondent  writes: 

1 ‘ Trade  conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year,  but 
show  a material  falling  off  as  compared  with  former  years,  owing  to  the 
damage  caused  in  this  section  by  the  boll  weevil.  But  we  are  making  rapid 
strides  towards  overcoming  this  difficulty  by  diversifying  crops;  a large  acreage 
formerly  in  cotton  is  now  in  rice  and  grain;  in  fact,  the  planters  have  discov- 
ered that  they  can  raise  almost  anything  as  easily  as  they  formerly  raised 
cotton.  There  is  also  a great  deal  of  attention  being  paid  to  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  which  have  been  neglected  entirely.  An  up-to-date  packing  house 
to  cost  $60,000.00  is  now  under  construction  at  Natchez,  which  will  be  about 
the  only  packing  house  south  of  Cairo.  If  it  proves  a success  it  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  future  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  country.  All 
crops  with  the  exception  of  cotton  are  promising,  rice,  corn  and  oats.  In 
cotton  the  acreage  is  small  and  the  outcome  on  account  of  excessive  rains  very 
problematical.  * ’ 
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Georgia 

A Georgia  correspondent  says: 

“Taken  as  a whole,  the  South  has  had,  during  the  past  few  years,  more 
money  and  general  prosperity  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  rapidly  becoming  independent  financially,  and  I believe  is  on  the  eve  of 
tremendous  growth  and  expansion  in  all  lines.” 

Alabama 

A Birmingham  correspondent  writes: 

“There  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  largest 
industries  during  the  last  eighteen  months  and  the  iron  companies  especially 
have  a large  stock  of  iron  on  their  yards,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  present 
low  price  of  pig  iron.  During  the  past  year  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Company  has  completed  additional  furnaces  and  added  to  their  steel 
making  department.  They  are  at  the  present  time  erecting  a by-products 
coking  plant  which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000  when  com- 
pleted. The  American  Steel  & Wire  Company  are  at  the  present  time  con- 
structing a $5,000,000  plant  near  the  city,  and  expect  to  be  in  operation  by 
this  time  next  year.  ’ ’ 

A Birmingham,  Ala.,  dry  goods  firm  writes: 

“We  are  pleased  to  say  that  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  we  have 
materially  increased  it  over  last  year,  and  our  collections  have  kept  a pace 
with  our  sales.  The  coal  operators  in  this  district  have  had  a splendid  business 
during  this  year,  and  are  having  some  trouble  in  filling  their  orders;  however, 
the  furnaces  and  iron  industries  have  not  done  so  well. 

‘ ‘ The  crops  throughout  the  South  are  very  much  later  than  last  year.  The 
writer  has  recently  been  over  Alabama,  a part  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
and  finds  the  present  condition  of  the  corn  crop  to  be  better  than  he  remembers 
to  have  ever  seen  before,  and  the  cotton,  while  late,  looks  healthy,  and  we 
believe  the  prospects  for  a good  fall  business  is  fine.” 


South  Carolina 


A Charleston  letter  says: 

1 1 This  section  has  an  abundant  peach  crop,  the  largest  it  has  enjoyed 
for  years,  while  prices  received  by  the  growers  are  not  what  they  were  expect- 
ing, but  the  yield  being  large,  they  wall  realize  good  profits  from  the  crop. 
Naval  stores  are  bringing  good  prices  and  production  is  about  equal  to  last 
year  up  to  the  present.  There  will  be  a good  deal  of  peaches  canned  in  Georgia 
this  year  on  account  of  the  large  crop,  and  the  canneries  are  expecting  to 
receive  somewhat  lower  prices  than  they  got  last  year.  There  has  been  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  more  fertilizer  sold  in  this  section  than  last  year.  Corn 
crop  is  exceedingly  good  and  in  most  sections  the  yield  is  promising.” 


The  Middle  West  and  West 

Indiana 

A correspondent  at  Richmond  writes: 

‘ 1 The  crop  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  up  to  the  average,  with  a 
very  flattering  prospect  for  corn  and  oats.  The  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  almost  without  exception  are  increasing  the  size  of  their  plants  in 
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order  to  increase  the  output.  Agricultural  implement  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers are  well  cleaned  up  in  stock  and  are  carrying  over  but  very  little  stock.’ ’ 

A Southern  Indiana  correspondent  writes: 

1 1 The  wheat  crop  through  our  entire  territory  is  about  65  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop.  Ever  since  the  wheat  was  cut  we  have  had  rain  almost  every 
day,  and  the  farmers  cannot  get  a chance  to  thresh,  as  the  wheat  has  not  been 
fully  dry  at  any  time  since  harvesting.  We  have  had  eight  inches  of  rain 
since  July  1st,  and  quite  a little  wheat  has  been  damaged  and  is  sprouting  on 
account  of  the  extremely  wet  season.  A large  corn  crop  planted  was  doing 
fairly  well  until  the  excessive  wet  wmather  set  in,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
suffered  for  lack  of  cultivation,  as  the  ground  has  been  so  wet  it  couldn’t  be 
worked,  and  quite  a good  deal  of  it  has  been  drowned  out,  and  of  course  will 
not  make  anything.  I estimate  that  fully  10  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  in  our 
section  has  been  ruined  in  the  low  grounds  by  the  excessive  rains  and  overflow, 
but  with  favorable  weather  from  now  on  we  should  have  about  90  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop.  ’ ’ 

A South  Bend  manufacturer  writes: 

‘ 1 This  is  a large  manufacturing  district  and  for  the  past  two  years  labor 
has  been  exceedingly  well  employed  here,  and  at  very  good  wages,  so  that 
locally  conditions  in  this  territory,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer,  farmer, 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  we  consider  to  be  excellent.  ’ ’ 

Michigan 

A letter  from  Calumet  says: 

“The  local  business  situation  in  this  section  depends  entirely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  copper  industry  and  the  price  of  copper  mining  shares.  At 
the  present  time  both  are  unreasonably  depressed.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  a prospect  that  some  sort  of  an  arrangement  will  be  made  among  the  large 
producers  by  which  the  output  will  be  curtailed.  At  the  present  price  of  copper 
only  a few  of  the  larger  and  better  equipped  properties  in  this  section  can  get 
a new  dollar  for  an  old  one  by  the  operation  of  their  mines.  These  unfavor- 
able conditions  have  obtained  since  the  spring  of  1907.  The  copper  business 
did  not  rally  in  1908  and  1909  as  did  other  lines  of  trade. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  very  little  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction and  I cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  marked  amount  of  accumulation 
in  Lake  Superior  copper.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  of  the  metal  on 
the  docks  of  the  different  smelters,  but  I am  advised  that  it  has  already  been 
sold  and  is  awaiting  shipment.  Miners’  wages  have  not  been  increased  to  the 
same  level  as  prevailed  before  1907,  but  the  reduction  at  that  time  was  not  a 
drastic  one.  ’ ’ 

A Grand  Rapids  correspondent  says: 

1 1 Our  Furniture  Exhibition  is  nearing  its  close.  At  this  time  the  manu- 
facturers of  furniture  make  the  sales  for  the  coming  season  and  we  gauge  the 
prosperity  of  this  industry,  which  is  our  largest,  almost  entirely  by  the  results 
of  this  exposition. 

‘ 1 The  responses  to  my  inquiries  would  indicate  the  sales  #s  being  satisfac- 
tory. Not  startlingly  large,  but  even  better  than  many  had  feared,  and  enough 
to  keep  their  regular  force  busy.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  extremely 
expensive  sale  is  not  as  heavy  as  the  medium,  but  take  it  all  together  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  sales  as  they  are  coming  in.” 

Another  correspondent  writes: 

‘ 1 Regarding  new  or  developing  causes  affecting  the  state  of  trade,  would 
say  that,  in  a local  way,  the  labor  market  has  been  disturbed  by  the  unnatural 
activity  of  the  automobile  trade  in  this  district  and,  as  a result,  general 
manufacturing  costs  have  been  slightly  increased.  This  has  been  counteracted 
by  an  influx  of  labor  and,  in  addition,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  line 
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of  manufacture  in  question  will  shortly  settle  down  to  normal  conditions  by 
the  elimination  of  the  companies  now  attempting  to  do  business  without  capital 
and  by  the  establishment  of  lower  selling  prices,  which  will  come  about  as  the 
demand  slackens. 

“In  a general  way  cost  of  materials  and  labor  is  high.  In  ship  building 
efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  savings  in  the  latter  item  by  mechanical  means. 
The  cost  of  both,  however,  in  the  general  market  must  be  lowered. ” 

One  of  our  Detroit  correspondents  says: 

“We  are  largely  a manufacturers’  bank,  and  our  manufacturers,  gen- 
erally, are  very  busy,  and  report  prospects  for  a good  fall  trade.  The  mer- 
chants, generally,  are  doing  better.  There  has  been  a large  extension  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  automobile  business  here,  and  temporarily  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  active  demand  for  machines.  This  we  are  glad  to  see,  as  it  will 
stop  a number  of  new  concerns  that  are  springing  up,  and  give  assured  business 
to  the  older  and  larger  companies.” 


Wisconsin 

A manufacturer  in  Milwaukee  writes: 

“All  manufacturers  in  this  city  seem  to  be  short  of  help  and  large  ads. 
are  appearing  in  the  daily  papers,  with  the  result  that  wages  for  the  young 
people  of  say  17  to  24  years,  are  very  high,  and,  due  to  the  large  amount  bf 
earnings  made,  this  class  of  help  seems  to  have  become  very  unsteady,  and  is 
roaming  from  one  factory  to  another,  knowing  full  well  that  when  they  quit 
one  manufacturer  they  can  easily  obtain  a job  elsewhere.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  vexing  questions  we  have  before  us,  as  it  is,  indeed,  annoying  to  have  to 
make  everlasting  changes  in  order  to  keep  full  quota  of  help.” 

Iowa 

A letter  from  a lumber  firm  in  midwestern  Iowa  says: 

1 1 Two  factors  have  contributed  chiefly  to  this  faltering  in  business  in 
this  section.  One  was  the  excessive,  and  consequently  partially  unsatisfactory 
demand  for  money;  the  other  was  the  jeopardy  to  crops  from  the  phenom- 
enally light  rainfall  this  year.  The  first  condition  still  prevails  in  a large 
degree;  the  other  has  been  substantially  discounted,  at  least  temporarily.  The 
extraordinary  surplus  of  moisture  from  last  fall  and  winter  has  given  us  at 
least  an  average  small  grain  crop  of  excellent  quality  and  a good  prospect  for 
corn.  So  our  only  present  loss  is  in  the  hay  crop  and  pastures.  We  will  have 
more  small  grain  and  the  prospect  is  for  as  much  corn  as  in  1909.  While  the 
price  of  grain  is  about  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1909,  the  price  of  live  stock  is 
about  25  per  cent  higher,  so  there  is  no  loss  yet  in  sight  from  that  source.  In 
short,  the  general  business  situation  in  this  section  is  up  to  normal  and  prac- 
tically as  good  as  1909;  and  it  is  certainly  not  more  than  a remote  possibility 
that  we  should  meet  with  such  a disastrous  corn  harvest  as  in  1909.  The  ranking 
ailment  of  the  business  world  is  an  illogical,  insufficient,  and  foolhardy  financial 
system.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  too  proud  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  older  nations.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  given  us  a place  to  put  money, 
when  what  we  needed  was  a place  to  get  money.  Relieved  from  the  dread  of 
money  famine  and  yellow  legislation,  and  under  the  restraint  of  a little  more 
conservatism  in  expense,  the  natural  resources  of  our  soil  apd  our  people  would 
give  this  section  steady  and  prosperous  growth  under  present  conditions. 

A southwest  Iowa  merchant  writes: 

“There  is  no  gainsaying  that  we  have  sent  our  due  proportion  of  surplus 
funds  into  other  fields  of  investment,  but  it  was  the  farmers’  own  money, 
largely,  and  if  otherwise  then  he  will  be  fully  able  to  pay  any  obligation  he 
may  have  contracted. 


No  Cause  for  Alarm 


“ Every  borrower  should  and  does  listen  to  his  banker,  but  in  this  terri- 
tory I am  sure  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  such  as  the  bankers  hint  at.  A trip 
through  this  diversified  crop  country,  where  one  can  see  the  farmer  busy  har- 
vesting his  hay  and  wheat,  already  made,  see  the  maturing  full  headed  oats 
and  the  deep,  rich  green  on  the  corn  fields  now  being  plowed  for  the  last  time, 
where  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  young  stock  growing  into  dollars  without 
effort  on  his  part  and  where  one  can  talk  to  the  farmer  first  hand  and  learn 
of  his  contented  attitude  of  mind,  a trip  into  Southwest  Iowa  would  certainly 
buoy  any  one  up  and  convince  him  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  in  any  circle, 
over  his  ultimate  ability  or  for  the  farmer  not  meeting  his  obligations. 

“ There  is  always  a disposition  for  one  to  think  that,  because  his  locality 
is  right,  that  the  whole  country  should  be  so,  and  so,  noting  this  point,  and 
speaking  locally,  I have  to  say  that  I believe  that  our  crops  are  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  years,  possibly  a little  late  only;  that  business,  generally,  is  quite 
as  good  as  at  the  same  time  a year  ago  and  the  prospects  for  a good  fall  trade 
are  as  good  as  we  could  have  reason  to  expect.’ ’ 

A Sioux  City  letter  says: 

1 1 There  is  probably  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  last  year ’s  crop  to  be  mar- 
keted and  some  of  it  is  commencing  to  move.  We  are  hopeful  that  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  marketing  of  it  and  the  marketing  of  the  small  grain  of  this  year 
as  soon  as  it  is  harvested  (which  we  anticipate  will  be  done)  the  situation  will 
be  somewhat  changed  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  me  to  find  funds  easier 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  than  is  usual  at  that  period  of  the  year,  although 
everyone  is  looking  for  an  unusually  stringent  condition  in  financial  matters. 

“Locally,  business  is  active  and  the  volume  is  ahead  of  previous  years. 
There  is  every  promise  for  an  active  fall  business.  ’ ’ 

A Sioux  City  dealer  writes : 

“Regarding  conditions  now,  I do  not  know  as  there  is  anything  I can  say 
any  further,  but  we  cover  quite  a territory  in  northeastern  Nebraska  and  have 
been  located  in  this  section  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  we  consider 
the  conditions  now  fully  an  average  of  what  they  have  been  since  we  have  been 
here;  that  is,  as  regards  the  crop  prospects;  and  if  the  East  would  settle  down 
and  not  be  a disturber  in  its  way,  everything  would  go  along  smoothly  outside 
of  certain  things  which  might  be  spoken  of  in  the  Middle  West  in  the  way  of 
American  extravagance,  which  is  needless  to  mention.” 

A Sac  County  correspondent  writes: 

“The  crops  in  this  locality  arc  very  good,  although  pastures  are  dry. 
I have  looked  the  matter  of  autos  up  carefully  and  find  there  have  been  sixty 
sold  in  1910  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that 
two-thirds  are  bought  by  farmers.  I will  estimate  that  there  has  been  double 
the  number  which  I report  bought  in  the  county,  and  I believe  there  have 
been  double  the  amount  sent  out  of  this  county  for  land  in  other  states  and 
Canada.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor,  there  is  some 
building,  and  I believe  the  average  will  be  above  1909.  The  general  outlook 
for  this  county  is  favorable,  as  1 believe  that  the  drouth  in  the  Northwest 
will  check  speculation  in  land.  There  is  some  old  corn  to  be  marketed,  prob- 
ably 10  per  cent  of  the  last  year’s  crop.  There  is  one  affair  which  has  taken 
a larger  amount  of  money  from  this  section,  which  is  the  drainage.  ’ ’ 

A Dubuque  writer  says : 

“There  has  been  a good  healthy  expansion  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  industries  since  the  panic  of  1907  and  of  course  the  local  demand  has 
increased  with  that  growth. 

“Business  here  is  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition.  All  that  is  required  is 
money  to  handle  it.” 
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An  elevator  company  at  Fort  Dodge  writes: 

‘ ‘ There  has  been  a great  deal  of  tiling  done  on  the  flat  lands  and  a great 
deal  more  is  under  project,  or  will  be  tiled  in  the  near  future.  The  short  crops 
in  the  Northwest  have  influenced  the  prices  and  tend  to  keep  them  high.  Our 
pastures  are  the  poorest  in  years  and  also  the  hay  crop.  We  do  not  look  for 
over  50  to  60  per  cent  of  a hay  crop;  hence  expect  there  will  be  a good  deal 
of  corn  cut  for  feed.  The  farmers  are  prosperous  and  hence  the  community, 
so  we  look  for  continued  prosperity.  ’ ’ 

A Council  Bluffs  firm  writes: 

‘ 1 There  is  no  question  but  that  the  farming  community  has  lost  some  of 
its  usual  conservatism,  in  fact,  many  of  them  have  become  speculators,  many 
of  them  buying  adjoining  farms  and  some  of  them  buying  lands  in  Canada, 
the  Dakotas  and  other  Western  States.  If  the  facts  were  known  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  Iowa  has  lost  $100,000,000  taken  away  by  land  purchases 
in  other  sections. 

“Much  land  in  western  Iowa  is  selling  from  $100  to  $165  per  acre.  In 
the  transfer  of  this  land  many  purchasers  would  like  to  get  loans  from  60  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value.  Eastern  loan  companies  refuse  as  a rule  to 
go  beyond  $40,  even  on  land  worth  three  or  four  times  this  amount.  The  result 
is  that  many  purchasers  have  borrowed  money  from  home  banks,  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  western  Iow^a  and  eastern  Nebraska  banks  are  carrying  enor- 
mous loans  of  this  class.  ” 


Kansas 

A Kansas  City  grain  house  writes: 

“In  our  opinion,  Kansas  will  raise  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  instead  of 
67,000,000  that  was  estimated  thirty  days  ago.  The  threshing  returns  are 
showing  a yield  of  from  5 to  8 bushels  per  acre  more  than  expected.  The 
quality  is  the  best  in  ten  years.  ” 

A Kansas  City  correspondent  says: 

“We  do  not  anticipate  any  greater  demand  for  money  during  this  fall 
than  we  have  at  present.  There  is  a general  disposition  to  liquidate.  The 
land  speculation  has  been  checked  and  the  sales  of  automobiles  has  had  a large 
decrease.  Country  bank  borrowers  in  w^heat  districts  are  paying  up  in  a very 
satisfactory  way  and  with  promises  in  the  next  thirty  days  of  quite  a large 
liquidation.  In  cotton  territory  the  liquidation  will  begin  in  October  and 
November.  While  the  grain  merchants  in  this  city  are  calling  for  considerable 
money  to  handle  the  crops,  yet  the  money  goes  back  to  the  country  to  liquidate 
the  indebtedness  there,  so  it  does  not  seem  as  if  we  would  have  a very  great 
expansion  of  loans,  although  a continuous  demand  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  ’ ’ 

A banker  at  Greenleaf,  Kansas,  whites: 

“Here  is  the  condition  around  Greenleaf:  While  many  of  our  prosperous 

farmers  have  bought  autos  they  are  the  kind  who  can  afford  the  same  and 
such  that  put  them  into  every  day  use  on  the  farm  and  make  them  pay  their 
own  way  in  time  saved  over  the  old  way.  I do  not  know  of  a single  farmer, 
or,  in  fact,  a single  party,  that  has  bought  an  auto  around  Greenleaf  this  spring 
that  has  not  had  the  cash  in  the  bank  to  pay  for  the  same,  or  a bunch  of 
cattle  and  hogs  near  enough  ready  to  pay  for  the  same  in  thirty  days.  Good 
old  cattle  and  hogs  are  sure  the  stuff.  Our  deposits  this  morning  only  500 
below  the  100,000  mark  and  largely  built  out  of  cattle  and  hogs  sold.’’ 

Change  in  Banking  Conditions 

A banker  at  St.  Joseph  writes: 

“I  would  state  that  in  my  opinion  there  will  be  a very  heavy  call  for 
money  this  fall.  Conditions  in  this  territory  at  the  present  time  are  very 
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peculiar.  In  1907,  before  the  panic,  the  banks  in  our  territory  all  had  a 
plethora  of  money  and  were  buyers  of  commercial  paper.  In  the  last  year  this 
condition  has  taken  an  absolute  about-face.  I have  never  known  the  country 
banks  to  be  as  heavy  borrowers  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  and  very  few  of -them  have  as  yet  begun  to  reduce  their  borrowings, 
and  in  many  instances  cannot  do  so  until  returns  are  received  from  the  corn 
crop,  which  cannot  be  before  January  next.  It  means  that  we  are  going  into 
the  fall  with  depleted  reserves  just  at  the  time  when  a severe  strain  will  be 
placed  upon  the  banks  to  handle  the  fall  crop.  I have  been  in  touch  with  a 
great  many  country  bankers  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  it’s  very  encouraging 
to  know  that  they  appreciate  the  position  and  that  they  are  carefully  hoarding 
their  resources.  This,  of  course,  will  have  a tendency  to  bring  conditions  to  a 
normal  basis  and  check  the  outflow  of  money  which  has  been  leaving  this  section 
in  large  volumes  through  outside  speculations,  but,  of  course,  this  being  an 
agricultural  country,  it  must  have  time  to  harvest  another  crop,  and  a good 
one,  to  give  the  country  much  ready  money.  I capnot  but  think  that  we  will 
have  very  close  money  this  fall.  General  crop  conditions  as  they  exist  at  this 
time  are  extremely  good.  The  wheat  has  gone  beyond  expectation,  and  the 
oats  crop  is  the  best  one  in  years,  and  corn — wffiile  it  is  backward  on  account 
of  the  late  and  wet  spring,  yet  with  favorable  weather  from  this  time  on  will 
make  a large  crop.  The  hog  crop  which  is  coming  on  will  be  a large  one,  but 
it  will  take  a longer  time  to  supply  the  shortage  in  cattle.” 


The  Northwest 

Minnesota 

One  of  the  most  important  mercantile  houses  of  St.  Paul  writes: 

“ Prices  in  some  lines  of  merchandise  are  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
wrhile  in  other  lines  they  are  lower.  Retailers  have  accumulated  heavier  stocks 
during  the  past  year — heavier  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic  in  1907.  This 
is  the  greatest  evil  and  bane  of  nearly  all  merchandising.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  towards  smaller  and  smaller  profits  among  both  jobbers  and  retailers, 
and  constantly  increasing  expenses.  Salaries,  wages,  taxes,  rents  and  other 
expenses  are  out  of  line  with  gross  profits. 

“ Among  the  greatest  evils  affecting  general  business  are  inexcusable  and 
useless  extravagance — the  automobile  craze  being  worse  than  any  or  all  other; 
thousands  of  people  mortgaging  homes  and  lands  to  buy  automobiles  and  other 
unnecessary  things.  Land  speculations  and  1 overbuilding’  in  cities. 

1 1 As  an  illustration,  194  new  stores  were  built  in  this  city  in  the  first  half 
of  1910  against  42  new  shops  and  factory  buildings.  But  of  all  evils  at 
present  affecting  and  now  confronting  legitimate  business,  politics  is,  without 
doubt,  the  worst.  (Note  Mr.  James  J.  Hill’s  remarks  in  New  York  on  July 
12th,  wherein  he  stated : 1 There  are  some  honest,  intelligent  men  in  this 

country  who  want  to  do  business  the  right  way,  but  they  can’t  do  it  as  long 
as  they  are  hampered  with  politics — just  let  the  politicians  let  us  alone.’) 
The  constant  increase  of  the  number  of  office  holders  in  government,  state, 
county  and  city  employ,  is  a great  and  growing  evil;  if,  indeed,  it,  is  not  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  now  affecting  the  people.  ’ ’ 

One  of  the  largest  jobbing  houses  in  St.  Paul  writes: 

“Northwestern  farmers  have  enjoyed  favorable  times  for  several  years 
past,  which  wall  very  materially  change  the  situation  from  what  it  would  have 
been  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Farmers  will  prepare  the  ground  in  better 
condition  than  ever  for  the  next  year’s  crop  and  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage 
wili  be  large.  The  Northwest  has  shown  remarkable  power  to  withstand  long 
continued  dry  weather  and  the  most  surprising  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
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under  such  conditions  as  have  existed  so  much  of  a crop  has  been  raised. 
Those  sections  that  have  been  visited  by  only  two  or  three  showers  during  the 
season  are  maturing  fairly  good  crops.  Better  farming  will  prevail  and  in 
the  end  the  results  will  probably  be  good. 

‘ ‘ Replying  to  your  inquiry,  stocks  of  hardware  in  hands  of  retailers  are 
not  large  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  market  buying  for  current  wants. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  conditions  very  fair  and  that  business  pros- 
pects may  fairly  be  classed  as  about  normal.  ” 

Unexampled  Prosperity  in  Northwest  Halted  by  Drouth 

A leading  jobbing  house  of  St.  Paul  writes: 

‘‘The  first  five  months  of  1910  have  been  a period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity in  the  Northwest.  Every  jobbing  house  and  manufacturer  has  been 
crowded  with  business.  I think  that  the  volume  of  business  has  been  at  least 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 

“The  month  of  June,  however,  has  proved  disastrous  to  our  hopes.  The 
continued  drouth,  culminating  in  a long  period  of  excessively  high  temperature, 
has  played  havoc  with  all  of  the  growing  crops  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  you  understand  how  little  moisture  there  has  been  in  the  wheat 
growing  states  since  the  passing  of  winter.  A few  showers  at  long  intervals 
here  and  there  have  staved  off  a general  calamity,  but  there  has  not  been  one 
single  general  period  of  rain  this  spring. 

“The  spring  wheat  crop  will  be  materially  shortened;  perhaps  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.  The  hay  crop  and  pasturage  is  practically  spoiled.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  are  in  poor  condition.  Some  of  the  other  small  grains  are  doing 
fairly  as  compared  with  wheat.  Corn  up  to  the  present  time  seems  to  be  doing 
very  well. 


Mountain  States 

Stock  Growing  and  Mining 

Wyoming 

A correspondent  at  Cheyenne  writes: 

“Nearly  all  our  industries  seem  to  be  prospering  with  the  exception  of 
stock  growing.  Stock  growers  will  probably  have  to  chronicle  a very  unprofit- 
able year.  Last  winter  was  particularly  severe  and  the  losses  among  live 
stock  were  consequently  heavy.  Sheep  suffered  perhaps  more  than  cattle.  As 
a further  consequence  of  the  hard  winter  a very  short  crop  of  lambs  was 
raised.  The  wool  market  went  to  pieces  and  the  mutton  market  has  done  about 
the  same.  The  range  condition  is  at  present  in  harmony  with  all  these  things. 
Very  little  rain  has  fallen  this  season  and  the  scant  growth  of  grass  quickly 
dried  up  and  the  prospect  at  present  for  enough  forage  to  carry  Wyoming's 
stock  through  the  coming  winter  is  poor  indeed.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  ranges 
to  improve.  A few  good  rains  during  August  or  early  September  would,  no 
doubt,  revive  the  herbage  of  the  ranges  and  give  us  our  accustomed  quantity 
of  feed.  In  default  of  such  rains  a great  proportion  of  live  stock  of  Wyoming 
must  be  shipped  to  market  or  to  the  corn  belts.  This  seems  deplorable,  as 
the  ranges  next  season  will,  doubtless,  be  capable  of  carrying  all  the  stock 
which  now  burdens  them,  and  it  will  be  a problem  for  stockmen  to  restock 
their  ranges  next  spring  if  they  are  obliged  to  ship  their  stuff  out  this  fall. 
Sheepmen  have  made  almost  undue  profits  the  past  five  years  and  it  may  be 
that  they  can  expect  to  suffer  the  reverses  they  are  meeting  this  season,  and 
I believe  most  of  them  can  pull  through  and  not  go  bankrupt.  Water  in  the 
streams  is  very  low  and  irrigated  regions  are  suffering  somewhat.  Labor  is 
well  employed  and  at  remunerative  prices." 
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Drouth  Tests  Dry  Farming* 

A wholesale  house  at  Cheyenne  writes: 

‘ 1 This  season  will  surely  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  along  dry  farm 
lines.  The  State  Experimental  Farm,  located  near  this  city,  has  made  a fine 
showing  so  far  this  season,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  crops  and  know  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  raised,  are  very  enthusiastic.  We  believe 
the  result  of  this  season’s  experiments  will  absolutely  prove  that  dry  farming 
can  be  made  profitable,  and  that  before  many  seasons  pass  the  stockmen  will 
be  taking  this  matter  up  as  a protection.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they 
can  raise  considerable  winter  feed,  and  thereby  insure  themselves  against  such 
losses  as  they  had  last  winter  in  portions  of  this  state.” 

A correspondent  at  Greybull  writes: 

“Cattle  and  sheep  in  this  locality  are  doing  fine,  having  excellent  range 
in  the  mountains  and  no  question  about  plenty  of  hay  for  this  coming  winter. 
All  stockmen  are  looking  for  unsatisfactory  market  this  fall,  owing  to  reports 
being  received  of  poor  hay  crops  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  including  parts 
of  Nebraska  and  Montana.  This  locality  is  developing  into  quite  an  oil  and 
gas  field  and  some  very  good  wells  have  been  struck.  We  have  some  eight 
excellent  gas  wells  which  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  this  section  with 
gas  for  years  to  come.  Labor  conditions  are  very  favorable,  being  plenty  work 
for  all  at  very  good  prices.  Common  laborers  are  getting  $3.50  per  day; 
carpenters,  50  cents  per  hour;  plasterers,  60  cents  per  hour;  clerks,  $75.00 
to  $125.00  per  month.” 


Montana 

Ranges  Giving  way  to  Farms 

A correspondent  at  Moore,  Montana  (Judith  Basin),  writes: 

‘ 1 This  country  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  was  a splendid  stock  country, 
but  the  farmers  commenced  to  come  in  here  and  found  it  an  exceptionally  good 
country  for  raising  wheat,  especially  the  winter  variety,  ‘ 1 Turkey  Red.  ’ ; We 
are  glad  to  report  that  we  have  probably  85  per  cent  of  a full  crop  of  winter 
wheat,  taking  the  crop  of  1909  as  a basis,  as  it  was  probably  in  that  year  that 
we  raised  the  best  crop  ever  grown.  The  winter  wheat  in  the  Judith  Basin 
will  average  probably  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  farmers  will  get 
possibly  20  to  30  cents  more  per  bushel  than  last  year.  The  spring  crops, 
especially  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  a full  crop. 
Flax,  from  the  present  outlook,  will  be  a splendid  crop.  This  year  there  were 
a great  many  acres  sown  and  the  prospects  for  a good  crop  are  very  good. 
All  grains  and  produce  grown  by  the  farmer,  including  live  stock,  are  high 
and  the  farmers  are  making  money.  Labor  is  somewhat  scarce  and  brings 
good  wages.  Farm  hands  get  about  $45  per  month  here  and  carpenters  and 
other  laborers  get  from  50  to  65  cents  an  hour.  The  panic  of  1907  did  not 
seriously  affect  this  locality  and  we  feel  that  we  fully  recovered  from  same  by 
January  1,  1908.  In  conclusion  would  say  that  business  is  very  good  and 
prospects  are  flattering  for  all  classes  of  people.” 

A letter  from  Great  Falls  says: 

“Winter  wheat  has  been  very  successful,  with  probably  75  per  cent  average 
yield.  Spring  wheat  will  be  very  light  yield,  as  well  as  oats  and  other  spring 
planted  crops.  The  yield  of  cereals  is  estimated  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent.  Grass  is  short  on  the  range,  which  will  result  in  close  shipments  of  cattle. 

“Our  country  is  fast  settling  up  by  the  farmer  and  open  range  is  almost 
a thing  of  the  past.  Our  banks  are  practically  free  of  loans  made  to  farmers 
for  new  purchases  of  land.  Our  merchants  all  report  a splendid  season ’s 
business,  with  collections  good.” 
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Utah 


A Salt  Lake  jobber  writes: 

“The  development  of  irrigated  projects  has  not  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  the  irrigated  lands  are  actually  producing,  and  most  of  the  money 
invested  in  such  lands  has  come  from  the  Middle  West.  The  disposition  to 
make  such  investments  is  not  very  conspicuous  just  now.  ” 

Nevada 

A Reno  correspondent  says: 

“The  mining  industry  has  shown  a wonderful  increase,  the  principal 
productions  being  gold,  silver  and  copper.  There  is  more  real  active  mining 
going  on  within  this  state  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before  in  its 
history,  and  it  looks  like  there  will  be  more  next  year.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  some  very  large  dividends  have  been  paid  by  the  mines  operating 
in  this  state  lately.  The  price  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year  and  the  production  has  increased  a great  deal.  The  price 
of  copper  is  rather  low,  but  the  production  shows  a tremendous  increase. 
There  are  several  new  mining  camps  in  the  state  which  appear  to  be 
making  good.  ’ ’ 


Colorado 

A letter  from  Colorado  Springs  says: 

“This  section  of  the  state  is  different  from  most  of  the  other  part,  as 
we  are  so  close  to  Cripple  Creek  we  receive  the  full  benefit  from  that  camp. 
Mining  in  that  district  has  been  greatly  revived  recently,  as  the  near  comple- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  tunnel,  which  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  will  unwater  many  of  the  large  mines  at  a considerable  depth,  which 
ought  to  increase  the  output  of  all  these  mines  to  a great  extent. 

“Recently  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company  has  completed  a mill  in 
Cripple  Creek,  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  treat  ores  that  do  not  run  over 
$3.00  per  ton.  This  will  add  many  years  to  the  camp,  and  revive  mining  in 
this  section.  While  mining  in  most  portions  of  the  state  has  been  dull  for 
some  time,  recently  there  seems  to  have  been  a revival  of  interest  in  most  of 
the  camps.  Cripple  Creek  continues  to  add  to  the  gold  output  of  the  world 
about  one  and  one-quarter  million  a month. 

* 1 Owing  to  the  continuous  dry  weather,  the  dry-farming  portion  of  our 
state  has  suffered  to  some  extent,  and  will  not  be  up  to  the  average.  But  the 
irrigated  portion  is  fully  up  to  or  above  the  average. 

“A  large  section  of  the  country  that  has  recently  been  opened  up  in 
Grand  Junction  and  Canon  City  by  the  new  irrigation  companies  has  added 
largely  to  agriculture  and  fruit  raising  in  those  sections,  which  will  run  the 
average  of  our  state  considerably  higher  than  previous  years. 

‘ 1 Sheep  raising  and  cattle  will  not  be  quite  up  to  the  average  in  most 
portions  of  our  state,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  but  the  western  portion  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  average  of  former  years. 

“Our  products  are  bringing  very  good  prices,  and  fully  up  to  the  prices 
prevailing  before  the  panic.  Labor  is  well  employed  and  in  demand  and 
receiving  very  full  wages.  There  is  general  prosperity  in  all  portions  of  the 
state. ’ 1 

One  of  the  largest  retail  establishments  of  Denver  reports  as  follows: 

“Local  conditions  in  Colorado  are  favorable.  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  state  has  more  than  offset  the  decreased  interests  of  the  mining 
industry.  This  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  large  increase  in  our  wholesale  busi- 
ness during  the  past  few  years.  The  gold  camps  are  all  in  excellent  condition, 
Cripple  Creek  especially.  The  output  of  this  camp  will  greatly  increase  during 
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the  years  to  come,  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  silver  will  reawaken 
interest  in  the  silver  camps.  Weather  conditions  have  not  been  altogether 
favorable  for  the  farmers.  The  beet  sugar  people  look  for  a light  crop.  I 
mention  beet  sugar  because  during  the  past  few  years  this  has  become  one  of 
the  big  industries  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Denver  writes  this  comprehensive 
review  of  general  conditions  in  the  mountain  region: 

“It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  your  inquiries  this  season  than  at  any  time 
for  several  years  past,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing.  The 
Western  country  tributary  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  was  formerly  considered 
an  exclusive  mining  country  and  we  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  production 
of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  other  metals,  also  on  the  production  of  coal,  oil, 
etc.  But  in  the  past  twenty  years  these  conditions  have  changed  and  agricul- 
ture is  now  the  most  important  industry.  It  is  true  the  mines  are  still 
producing  large  quantities  of  precious  metals,  but  the  operation  of  the  mines 
is  not  as  beneficial  to  the  surrounding  country  as  formerly;  first,  because  not 
anywhere  near  as  many  men  are  actually  employed  in  operating  the  mines  and 
in  transporting  material  and  supplies  to  and  the  ore  from  the  mines  as  formerly, 
because  the  railroad  companies  are  now  running  their  cars  right  up  to  the 
mouth  of  every  mine  and  the  coal  necessary  to  operate  the  mines  is  dropped 
down  in  chutes.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ore  taken  from  the  mines  is 
shot  into  the  cars  instead  of  being  hauled  by  teams,  as  formerly,  and  so  the 
country  has  learned  to  depend  to  a much  greater  extent  than  formerly  on  its 
agricultural  resources. 

“Up  to  one  year  ago  land  had  continued  to  increase  in  price,  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  population  in  the  cities  of  the 
country  created  a wonderful  demand,  and  consequently  higher  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  soil,  than  has  previously  prevailed,  and  our  country  was  blest 
with  good  crops  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  so  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  every  acre  of  land  cultivated  justified  an  increased  price  in  the  value  of 
the  land.  This  resulted  in  making  our  farmers  and  land  holders  extravagant 
and  the  community  went  to  an  extreme  in  the  building  of  reservoirs  in  which 
to  store  water  to  help  out  the  crops  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  This  season, 
however,  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  one  throughout  the  entire  West.  The 
sheepmen  and  cattlemen  have  suffered  for  the  want  of  an  abundance  of  grass 
and  hay.  Last  winter  hay  was  worth  $20  a ton  out  in  Idaho,  owing  to  the 
extreme  cold  winter.  The  price  of  all  kinds  of  farm  products  was  exceedingly 
high  early  in  the  season  and  the  merchants  all  laid  in  big  stocks  of  flour.  The 
price  of  wheat,  and  in  fact,  for  that  matter,  all  grain  was  kept  above  its  export 
value,  so  that  instead  of  exporting  large  quantities  of  wheat  in  the  early  fall 
but  very  little  was  exported,  and  as  a result  the  price  began  to  tumble  in 
December  and  January  and  kept  going  down  until  about  the  middle  of  June, 
when  crop  scares  all  over  the  country  had  their  effect  and  prices  began  going 
up  and  have  gone  up  ever  since. 

“Here  in  Colorado  we  are  going  to  have  a good  crop  of  wheat  in  the 
irrigated  belt,  but  a light  crop  of  wheat  in  what  is  known  as  the  “dry” 
farming  section.  But  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  The  people — men,  women  and  children — have  been  living 
too  extravagantly.  They  have  been  living  beyond  their  income  and  there  must 
come,  in  the  near  future,  a day  of  settlement  and  for  a while  they  will  have  to 
live  on  less  than  their  income  until  they  catch  up  again.  In  our  opinion  there 
is  now  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  live  more  within  their 
income.  In  other  words,  the  people  as  a whole  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  have  been  too  extravagant  in  their  expenditures.  Many  of  the  country 
banks  have  advanced  money  to  farmers  and  the  merchants  until  their  deposits 
have  run  down  to  very  much  less  than  they  were  a year  ago,  and  the  same  is 
also  true  in  the  cities,  but  not  to  such  a great  extent.  There  has  been 

a large  amount  of  building  going  on.  We  think  the  people  are 
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now  less  disposed  to  engage  in  building  than  formerly  and  we  look  for  a 
quiet  time  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  country  is  very  prosperous  indeed  and  capital  has  been  seeking  employment 
to  even  a greater  extent  than  labor,  because  labor  has  been  employed  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  to  a greater  extent  than  capital.  Many  of  the  Western 
states  have  passed  laws  that  enable  farming  communities,  by  a majority  vote 
of  the  owners  of  the  land,  to  form  irrigation  districts  and  these  districts  have 
been  given  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  canals  and 
reservoirs.  This  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  and  although  the  development 
of  the  country  has  progressed  wonderfully,  yet  we  look  for  a setback  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  country  will  soon  recover  again  and  without  doubt  within 
the  next  four  or  five  years  streams  flowing  dowq  our  mountain  sides  will  be 
diverted  into  new  channels  and  vast  water  powers  developed,  and  this  power 
will  be  carried  on  wires  to  every  city  and  hamlet  and  even  out  on  the  farms, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  operating  pumps  to  drain  the  low 
land  that  has  excess  water  and  raise  it  to  the  high,  arid  land,  so  that  both 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  will  be  cultivated  to  a much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  This  will  give  remunerative  employment  in  the  near  future  to  both 
capital  and  labor  and  will  no  doubt  assist  materially  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Western  country.  So  we  look  forward,  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  to  renewed  activity  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  West, 
including  the  irrigable  country  in  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado,  as  well  as  the 
vast  farming  country  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  will  give  employment  to  addi- 
tional thousands  of  families  who  will  establish  homes  and  create  a market  for 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  East  and  in  turn  supply  them  with  food 
products  from  the  West. 

1 1 We  are  bound  to  have  periods  when  labor  is  actively  employed  and  when 
capital  is  amply  rewarded  for  the  investments  made,  and  these  periods  will, 
in  turn,  be  followed  by  periods  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and  idleness.  Our 
agricultural  colleges,  especially  in  the  West,  are  teaching  the  people  how  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  soil  and  the  tendency  is  to  intensive  instead 
of  extensive  farming.  We  have  no  doubt  or  fear  but  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  whole  country  will,  within  a few  months,  take  new  life  and 
energy  and  the  country  will  certainly  prosper.  In  our  opinion  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  conservative  administration  that  is  given  them  by  President 
Taft,  and  we  believe  that  the  grumbler  and  the  growler  and  the  pessimist 
should  move  out  of  this  country  into  some  other  clime,  because  there  is  no 
room  for  him  here,  and  the  optimist,  who  has  confidence  in  the  future  growth 
and  development  and  increased  wealth  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  is 
the  man  who  will  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  heap.” 

New  Mexico 

A correspondent  at  Eoswell  writes: 

‘ 1 The  prices  for  cattle  are  good,  but  the  industry  itself  is  suffering  because 
of  a prolonged  drouth.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  sheep  industry.  The  prices 
for  sheep  are  above  the  average,  but  the  price  of  wool  is  very  low  and  the 
whole  clip  in  this  section,  amounting  to  some  five  million  pounds,  remains 
unsold  on  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

‘ 1 Our  irrigated  sections  are  prosperous.  Our  fruit  crop  is  about  a 60 
per  cent  crop.  The  price  for  our  hay  is  about  an  average,  it  selling  at  $11.00 
per  ton.” 

A correspondent  at  Albuquerque  writes: 

“The  past  season  was  very  favorable  for  lambing  and  the  lamb  crop  was 
far  above  the  average.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  wool,  very  few  sheep 
men  have  disposed  qf  their  fleeces  and  are  holding  for  better  prices.  Most  of 
our  saw  mills  are  having  a good  business  and  are  running  on  full  time.  In 
some  sections,  drouth  is  prevailing  and  cattle  are  not  doing  as  well  as  could 
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be  desired.  The  cow  men  find  it  hard  to  dispose  of  their  cattle  at  a favorable 
price.  Mining  is  good  in  all  sections  of  New  Mexico.  Sierra,  Socorro  and 
Grant  counties  have  had  some  very  rich  strikes  in  new  mines  and  there  has 
been  re-opening  and  working  of  old  mines  during  the  past  six  months.  Condi- 
tions in  New  Mexico  are  far  more  favorable  than  they  were  a year  ago.  ” 

Pacific  Coast 

California 

A San  Francisco  letter  says: 

“ Replying  to  your  favor  of  July  18:  The  crop  prospects  in  our  immediate 

vicinity  this  year  are  almost  uniformly  good.  Of  the  cereals  we  shall  have  a 
much  larger  product  than  usual,  the  estimate  now  being  250,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  700,000  tons  of  barley.  Prunes  and  raisins  will  both  be  short — the  former 
about  half  a normal  crop,  say  85,000,000  to  90,000,000  pounds ; and  the  latter 
about  20  per  cent  short,  say  60,000  to  65,000  tons.  Pears  will  also  be  rather 
short,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a large  crop  of  apricots  and 
peaches. 

‘ 1 The  country  district  of  California,  north  of  Tehachapi,  has  felt  pros- 
perous all  during  the  spring,  looking  forward  to  these  crop  conditions,  and  the 
outlook  there  seems  altogether  satisfactory. 

1 ‘ In  San  Francisco,  business  has  been  slow  all  this  year,  due  doubtless 
to  some  over-expansion  in  building.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
great  amount  of  speculation  in  this  vicinity.  The  activity  in  oil  has  tended 
in  this  direction,  but  oil  is  a commodity  which  is  ready  for  market  in  relatively 
so  short  a time  after  the  investment  of  capital  that  no  apprehension  has  been 
felt.  At  present  there  is  some  over-production,  mainly  due  to  the  opening  up 
of  several  gushing  wells  of  extraordinary  output.  Financially,  this  section 
seems  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  country  banks  generally  rely  on  San 
Francisco  for  crop-moving  funds  and  look  to  the  East  only  to  a limited  extent. 
We  see  no  reason  at  present  for  anything  different  this  season.  ” 

“The  prospects  are  considered  very  bright,  owing  to  the  good  Cali- 
fornia crops.  Considerable  money  has  come  into  the  state  from  eastern 
sources  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land  for  colonization  purposes.  The 
influx  of  homeseekers  has  been  unusually  large  and  seems  to  increase  yearly. 
Considerable  English  money  has  been  invested  in  gold  dredging  lands  and 
reclamation  projects.” 

Scarcity  of  Labor 

A San  Francisco  fruit  house  writes: 

“Judging  from  the  early  applications,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
packing  house  help  the  coming  season,  but  help  in  the  field  has  every  indication 
of  being  extremely  scarce,  and  already  some  losses  of  the  apricot  crop  are 
reported.  The  lack  of  male  help  for  orchards  and  farms  in  this  state  is 
becoming  a very  serious  matter  and  unless  some  relief  is  afforded  through 
more  liberal  immigration  laws  affecting  Oriental  help  or  desirable  help  is 
obtained  from  Europe,  the  handling  of  our  crops  each  year  will  become  more 
difficult. 

‘ 1 The  asparagus  business,  which  has  become  an  important  industry, 
suffered  very  seriously  last  season  on  account  of  there  not  being  sufficient 
help  in  the  field  to  cut  the  asparagus.  For  a great  number  of  years  this  par- 
ticular industry  has  depended  largely  upon  Chinese  help,  they  being  the  only 
help  who  desired  employment  of  that  kind.  The  Chinese  which  are  left  are 
now  old  and  inefficient,  and,  for  the  first  time,  some  white  help  was  employed 
this  season  in  the  fields,  which  was  most  unsatisfactory,  the  work  apparently 
only  attracting  a very  undesirable  class. 
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“ Referring  to  the  outlook  as  it  affects  our  own  business,  would  say  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  season  of  1910  with  a great  deal  of  confidence.  The 
Eastern  and  European  crop  situation  is  such  that  our  products  will  probably 
he  all  consumed  at  good  prices  and  the  large  orders  filed  by  the  jobbing  trade, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  based  on  actual  business  done  with  retailers, 
would  indicate  that  we  can  expect  a steady  trade  throughout  the  fall.” 

A Los  Angeles  letter  says: 

“The  general  volume  of  our  business  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910 
was  greater  than  any  year  in  our  history,  but  the  last  month  of  the  middle 
quarter  showed  a material  easing  off  as  compared  with  the  previous  months 
and  July  is  opening  no  better.  Crop  conditions  in  this  section  are  excellent; 
we  have  had  a good  grain  yield,  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  will  harvest  by 
far  the  largest  citrus  fruit  crop  in  our  history,  also  nuts,  beans  and  vegetables 
are  looking  well,  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  will  have  a good  season  on 
these  commodities.  ’ ; 


Washington  and  Oregon 

Wheat  Crop  Shortened  by  Drouth — Fruit  Crop  Large 

A correspondent  at  Spokane  summarizes  the  situation  there  as  follows: 

“The  mining  industry  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Spokane  is  quite  as 
prosperous  as  last  year  in  silver,  lead  and  zinc;  the  copper  outlook,  owing  to 
lower  prices,  is  not  so  prosperous. 

“The  lumber  business  was  good  up  to  about  the  1st  of  June,  after  which 
time  there  Avas  a decided  slackening,  owing  to  cancellation  of  orders  from 
those  sections  of  the  Middle  West  affected  by  unfavorable  crop  conditions. 
The  local  demand  continues  equal  to  last  year,  as  there  has  been  a large 
amount  of  building  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

1 1 The  agricultural  outlook  is  about  as  follows : 

“Grain — The  wheat,  oats  and  barley  crop,  in  most  of  the  territory  of 
Eastern  Washington,  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  a normal  crop.  In  the  Idaho 
country  tributary  to  Spokane,  notably  the  Camas  Prairie  and  Nez  Perce  country, 
adjacent  to  Lewiston,  the  outlook  seems  to  be  fully  up  to  normal,  or  better. 
Farther  south,  in  Umatilla,  Gilliam,  Morrow  and  Grant  counties,  Oregon,  the 
prospect  seems  to  be  nearly  normal. 

“Hogs — Hogs  have  been  selling  continuously,  for  nearly  a year,  at  record 
breaking  prices,  and  are  now  worth  about  ten  cents  on  foot  to  the  farmer. 
The  continuous  high  prices  have  resulted  in  the  farmers  reducing  their  breeding 
stock,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  normal  number  of  hogs  in  the 
country  can  be  restored. 

“Cattle — Cattle  are  selling  at  high  prices,  and  there  seems  to  be  a normal 
supply. 

“Sheep — Sheep  are  selling  at  a very  remunerative  price,  but  not  as  high 
in  comparison  with  other  live  stock. 

“Horses — Despite  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  horses  seem  to  be  in  great 
demand,  and  at  very  high  prices.  Good  teams  of  heavy  work  horses  bring 
from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  those  adapted  to  heavy  draught  work, 
such  as  logging,  frequently  bring  higher  prices.  The  slackening  in  the  lumber 
industry  will,  however,  reduce  the  demand,  and  prices  are  likely  to  fall. 

“Fruit — The  fruit  industry  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  district  tribu- 
tary to  Spokane,  and  the  prospects  from  every  district  are  the  most  favorable 
in  the  history  of  this  industry.  Railroad  officials  have  recently  been  over  the 
territory,  and  are  preparing  to  run  special  trains  on  fast  passenger  schedule 
to  get  this  crop  into  the  Eastern  markets  promptly,  and  in  good  condition.  The 
apple  crop  in  every  district  is  so  heavy  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
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fruit  has  been  taken  from  the  trees,  in  order  to  save  the  trees  and  make  the 
matured  fruit  more  perfect.  There  is  a large  demand  for  apples,  and  buyers 
from  foreign  and  Eastern  markets  are  already  in  the  field,  endeavoring  to 
contract  crops. 

‘ ‘ Manufacturers  and  merchants  anticipate  a slackening  demand  in  all 
lines  this  fall.  There  has  been  an  important  expansion  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  lumber  mills,  due  to  new  mills  being  built  and  old  mills  improved. 

“There  will  be  a very  heavy  demand  for  funds  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  the  wheat  and  fruit  crops.  Country  banks  are  well  loaned  up, 
and  it  will  require  considerable  financiering  to  turn  this  crop  into  money. 
Banks  are  declining  absolutely  to  advance  any  funds  for  real  estate  speculation, 
and  are  urging  the  holders  of  wheat,  of  which  there  is  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  old  crop  on  hand,  to  sell.  ” 

One  of  our  correspondents  at  Portland  supplies  this  comprehensive  review: 

“Portland  and  the  surrounding  country  are  in  a more  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  a year  ago.  Many  of  our  sawmills  are  running  day  and  night  and 
the  price  of  the  finished  product  shows  a satisfactory  profit.  The  grain  now 
being  harvested  in  the  three  Northwestern  states,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  is  of  good  quality,  but  the  total  crop  will  probably  be  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year.  The  yield  south  of  Snake  River  and  extending  westward 
as  far  as  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  better  than  usual,  but  north  of  the  Snake 
River,  in  the  Palouse  country,  and  especially  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  it  is 
poor  from  wTant.  of  rain,  and  in  some  places  the  grain  has  had  to  be  cut  for 


Farmers  Holding  Grain 

hay.  This  is  especially  true  of  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Bend  country  north  of 
Spokane.  The  feature  most  to  be  deplored  about  the  harvest  this  year  is  the 
fact  that  generally  the  farmers  feel  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  hold  the 
grain;  consequently  it  will  not  be  marketed  rapidly.  The  banks  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  urge  the  farmers  to  sell  quickly. 

1 1 The  wool  crop  was  good,  but  prices  being  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
lower  than  last  year,  has  induced  many  of  the  growers  to  forward  their  clips 
on  consignment  and  consequently  the  usual  amount  of  money  from  this  source 
has  not  come  into  the  country  as  yet. 

“The  fruit  crop  bids  fair  to  bring  excellent  returns  to  the  growers,  as  it 
never  was  better  in  the  Northwest  than  this  year. 

“Our  wholesale  merchants  report  excellent  business  during  the  past  six 
months  and  in  some  cases  advise  the  writer  that  never  before  in  their  lives  has 
it  been  better  or  collections  been  more  prompt.  All  have  ordered  pretty 
heavily,  requiring  a considerable  amount  of  money  to  settle  for  purchases  in 
the  fall  months. 

“With  the  hardening  of  rates  for  commercial  paper  in  the  East,  it  looks  as 
if  our  local  demand  for  money  would  be  strong  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  merchants,  many  of  whom  have  been  floating  their  paper  East, 
and  now,  owing  to  the  higher  rates,  are  calling  on  their  local  banks. 

1 1 Locally  money  is  in  good  demand  in  Portland,  and  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses there  are  sufficient  funds.  The  banks  have  steadily  discouraged  real 
estate  speculation,  with  the  effect  that  the  real  estate  market  is  somewhat 
quiet,  and  as  a result  they  are  able  to  better  care  for  the  legitimate  needs  of 
business. 

“Should  there  be  no  financial  disturbance  in  the  East  this  fall,  there  will 
be  ample  funds  in  this  section  to  carry  the  harvest  and  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  business.  The  writer,  however,  has  never  seen  in  the  years  he  has  been  in 
the  banking  business  a stronger  call  from  the  local  interior  banks  for  money 
to  help  finance  the  harvest  that  is  now  upon  us.  This  situation  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  would  indicate  that  our  local  interior  banks  are  straining  under 
a pretty  heavy  load  of  bills  receivable  and  would  not  be  in  a position  to  with- 
stand any  universal  financial  stringency.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a condition 
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usually  causes  the  banks  to  compel  the  farmers  to  settle  their  indebtedness  and 
not  hold  the  gram.” 

The  editor  of  the  Commercial  Review,  Portland,  writes: 

‘ ‘ In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  this  state, 
can  say  that  Oregon  will  produce  a crop  of  wheat  larger  than  for  the  past 
four  years.  Harvesting  operations  have  just  begun,  and  I think  that  the 
outturn  will  be  between  18,000,000  and  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  As  to 
the  oat  crop  this  year  the  same  will  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  10,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

‘ 1 The  state  of  Washington,  I deeply  regret  to  report  to  you,  that  the  crop 
will  show  a deterioration  of  fully  33%  per  cent  from  1909,  and  I doubt  seri- 
ously whether  the  crop  will  reach  26,000,000  bushels.  The  oat  crop  of  that 
state  last  year  was  14,000,000,  and  I do  not  think  the  same  will  reach  8,000,000 
this  year.  As  to  barley  that  state  harvested  last  year  7,000,000  bushels  and 
5,000,000  bushels  this  year  will  be  nearer  the  mark.” 

A Portland  manufacturer  writes: 

“ The  only  new  developing  conditions  are  the  improved  transportation 
facilities  which  are  developing  Eastern  Oregon — a country  containing  over 

50.000  square  miles  and  which  has  been  uninhabited,  generally  speaking,  having 
only  one  person  to  the  square  mile,  and  into  which  country  two  railroads  are 
pushing  as  fast  as  money  and  men  can  put  them  through.  In  our  opinion, 

250.000  people  will  be  in  that  section  of  country  within  three  years. 

“As  a manufacturer,  would  further  state  that  as  far  as  raw  material  is 
concerned,  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  one  year  ago;  lard  being  a little  higher 
in  our  line;  labor  also  about  10  per  cent  higher. 

“In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  we  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  hard  times  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  believe  that  the  Middle  West 
and  the  East  is  looking  to  the  West.  There  is  so  much  country  to  be  devel- 
oped and  so  many  new  resources  that  it  would  seem  that,  unless  there  were  a 
panic  in  the  East,  that  the  Pacific  Coast  will  continue  to  prosper.” 

Another  correspondent  says: 

“Spokane,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  has  been  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  quite  a concession  as  to  freight  rates,  putting 
us  on  a par  now  with  the  coast  cities.  These  rates  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  first  of  October,  but  when  they  do  go  into  effect  it  is  going  to 
increase  the  jobbing  business  of  this  city  to  a great  extent  and  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  all  merchants.” 
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The  Crops 


General  Review  of  the  Condition  of  the  Principal  Crops — 
Large  Yield  of  Winter  Wheat — Spring  Wheat  Crop 
Shortened  by  Drouth — Prospect  for  Large 
Corn  Crop — Fair  Outlook  for  Cotton 

Wheat 

Almost  to  the  harvest  day  the  fear  was  uppermost  that  the  country 
was  going  into  a poor  wheat  yield;  that  there  would  be  barely  enough  of 
the  grain  to  supply  the  country,  along  with  the  large  surplus  left  over  from 
last  year.  The  loss  of  over  5,000,000  acres  of  last  fall’s  sowings,  through 
smothering  of  the  plants  by  ice  and  water  during  the  winter  months,  was 
the  first  setback.  The  magnificent  growth  made  early  in  the  spring  under 
a genial  sunshine  was  endangered  by  a cold  spell  at  the  opening  of  summer, 
but  it  was  just  such  weather  that  made  the  remarkable  yield;  the  plant 
became  stronger  and  went  to  blossom  with  the  passing  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  and  reached  fruition  under  the  most  perfect  condition.  The  yields 
were  above  the  average,  the  second  largest  per  acre  on  record,  and  the  total 
crop  of  winter  wheat  is  larger  than  last  year’s  446,000,000  bushels. 

The  heavy  crop  was  in  the  Southwest.  Texas  and  Oklahoma  made  their 
best,  as  against  their  poorest  the  previous  year.  Kansas,  with  a third  less 
acreage  than  usual,  falls  only  slightly  behind  former  years.  Nebraska  had 
an  average  production  on  its  remaining  acreage,  and  Missouri  likewise. 
The  Ohio  valley  had  a promise  of  a marvelous  yield,  but  rains  around  and 
after  harvest  time  cut  down  the  outturn,  and  a portion  of  the  district  was 
hurt  by  insect  depredations.  The  large  acreages  gave  the  valley  states  the 
largest  yield  in  years.  The  southern  states  lost  considerable  wheat  by 
floods  and  harvest  rains,  but  the  yield  totaled  over  previous  crops.  The 
Pacific  coast  on  the  whole  equaled  a good  crop;  losses  were  heavy  in  Wash- 
ington through  douth,  normal  in  Oregon,  and  the  greatest  yield  in  its  history 
was  made  by  California’s  acreage.  The  mountain  states  lacked  sufficient 
water  in  the  irrigation  districts  and  some  acreage  was  abandoned  on  this 
account. 

Spring  wheat  is  the  smallest  crop  in  some  years.  The  acreage  was 
he  largest  ever  returned,  the  early  condition  exceptionally  favorable,  but 
the  cold  weather  hurt  the  plants,  set  them  back,  and  then  followed,  until 
long  after  the  harvest  period,  a drouth  that  covered  almost  the  entire  state 
of  North  Dakota,  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  the  northwestern  section 
of  South  Dakota,  and  extended  southwest,  taking  in  the  spring  wheat  sec- 
tions of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  banner  spring  wheat  state — North 
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Dakota — is  almost  a failure,  bread  and  seed  being  the  crop.  Half  yields  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  and  60  per  cent  in  Washington  are 
the  substance  of  our  reports.  The  central  and  southern  portions  of  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  like  some  sections  of  the  winter  wheat  area,  were 
fortunate  in  excellent  rains,  and  the  yields  in  these  two  states  largely  offset 
the  losses  in  the  dry  areas  within  their  borders. 

Drouth  Will  Teach  More  Careful  Farming 

From  the  spring  wheat  region  we  have  many  reports  of  fair  yields 
in  the  worst  sections,  where  good  farming  methods  were  adopted.  The 
fact  becomes  impressive,  in  perusing  the  reports  of  crops,  that  yields  are 
not  altogether  the  caprice  of  weather,  but  more  largely  the  result  of  care 
and  culture  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Wherever  wheat  lands  were  plowed 
and  kept  mellow  in  North  Dakota  the  farmer  got  a good  return  for  his 
labor,  while  his  neighbors  who  clung  to  discing  and  trying  to  farm  too 
much  lost  all. 

In  the  winter  killing  region  of  the  winter  belt  the  same  reports  reach 
us.  Rotation  of  crops  saved  the  wheat  sowings  in  counties  where  almost 
everything  was  lost.  Where  rolling  of  the  land  after  sowing  was  prac- 
ticed there  was  no  winter  killing. 


Corn 

Corn  planting  was  early  and  under  most  favorable  conditions,  the 
advanced  season,  which  should  have  developed  caution,  was  so  prolonged 
that  recurrence  of  cold  weather  was  not  considered  probable  and  the  acre- 
age, at  a good  increase,  was  all  planted  before  the  change  came.  The 
plant  in  many  sections  was  either  nipped  by  the  cold  or  the  seed  perished 
in  the  ground,  and  there  was  more  than  usual  replanting.  The  summer 
found  the  entire  corn  belt  from  two  to  four  weeks  late.  Magnificent 
progress  was  made  in  the  South,  but  in  the  big  area  the  advancement  was 
less,  and  in  the  trans-Missouri  region  drouth  added  to  the  uncertainty.  An 
unseasonable  hot  wave  in  July  over  the  dry  area  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  corn,  but  the  lateness  of  the  plant 
was  its  protection  against  great  injury.  In  some  localities,  where  the 
corn  had  tasseled,  there  was  some  firing  and  a great  deal  of  pollen  destroyed. 
The  dry  weather  threatened  failure  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but 
the  condition  has  been  partially  relieved  by  rains,  and  in  the  heavy  portion 
of  that  end  of  the  belt  rains  have  been  sufficient  to  provide  the  plant  with 
moisture  for  a month.  The  damage  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
extensive,  and  with  favorable  weather  a good  crop  can  be  made.  The 
promise  on  August  first  on  our  reports  was  for  a crop  totaling  3,000,000,000 
bushels. 

The  two  factors  that  remain  to  impair  the  crop  promise  are  general 
moisture  deficiency  and  the  lateness  of  growth.  The  latter  may  keep  the 
prospect  of  a dry  corn  crop  in  doubt.  In  view  of  last  year’s  experience,  a 
crop  with  high  moisture  content  is  not  a serious  disadvantage,  as  the  crop 
is  largely  fed  on  the  farm. 
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East  of  the  Missouri  river  the  best  condition  prevails.  Iowa  is  in 
excellent  shape,  barring  lack  of  moisture,  but  there  have  been  frequent 
showers,  keeping  the  fields  in  good  condition. 

Eastward  the  prospect  is  excellent.  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
had  a fair  supply  of  moisture  on  the  whole,  and  the  crop  in  these  three 
states  is  expected  to  be  large.  Missouri  has  had  too  much  rain  south  and 
not  enough  north,  but  the  condition  (the  plant  being  later  than  elsewhere), 
on  account  of  early  rains,  is  good.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  both  back- 
ward and  hurt  slightly  by  dry  weather.  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  corn 
sections  are  reported  to  be  ideal.  The  crop  in  the  South  is  now  made  at 
good  averages  in  the  Southwest  and  exceptionally  good  averages  over  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  states. 

Oats 

An  oat  production  of  large  quantity,  exceeding  last  year,  is  harvested. 
The  drouth  in  the  Northwest  cut  down  a possible  crop  of  1,200,000,000 
bushels  to  slightly  under  1,100,000,000.  Everywhere  else,  as  a rule,  the  crop 
was  good  in  quantity  and  quality  and  final  figures  may  show  in  excess  of 
our  indication.  The  Southwest  made  a record  in  oats,  as  in  wheat.  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  on  account  of  wheat  abandonment,  went  heavily  into  this 
grain  and  the  reward  was  beyond  any  previous  crop,  which  will  stimulate 
the  raising  of  the  grain  on  a larger  scale  in  these  states,  and  especially 
in  sections  that  have  been  overcropped  for  wheat.  Again  the  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  is  the  lesson  that  this  year’s  oat  output  has  taught  a people 
who  have  long  needed  some  practical  education  in  rotation  and  improved 
farming  methods. 

Barley 

North  Dakota’s  drouth  reduced  the  entire  barley  crop  25  per  cent 
from  last  year,  and  a smaller  production  is  indicated  in  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The  outlook  is  for  a higher  price,  but  as  the 
quality  is  good  and  the  malting  trade  will  have  an  adequate  supply,  the 
excellent  production  of  other  coarse  grains  in  the  barley  sections  will 
lessen  the  demand  upon  this  grain  for  feeding  purposes. 

Rye 

There  is  an  increase  of  over  a million  bushels  in  rye.  The  acreage  of 
this  grain  is  small  and  the  yield  will  be  about  30,00,000  bushels.  There 
has  been  a lessened  return  in  the  dry  sections,  but  the  larger  area  in  which 
the  grain  is  planted,  coextensive  with  winter  and  spring  wheat,  4 made  a 
higher  yield  generally  and  gave  the  good  crop. 

Hay 

A shortage  in  hay  is  never  regarded  as  troublesome,  as  the  farm 
reserves  are  always  large.  The  good  crops  the  past  three  years  have  stocked 
the  country  with  a big  reserve.  The  output  of  this  forage  crop  is  cut 
about  10  per  cent  on  the  average,  the  losses  being  heaviest  in  the  dry  area, 
but  general  reductions  from  the  normal  are  reported  from  Iowa  and  Ne- 
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braska.  Combined  with  the  shortage  in  pasture  there  has  teen  a heavy 
feeding  from  old  stock  in  these  ^sections.  Missouri  and  the  South  had  a big 
crop,  Oklahoma  unchanged  and  Kansas  only  a small  decline.  The  alfalfa 
region  shows  a gain,  with  conditions  just  as  unfavorable  as  elsewhere. 
The  ability  of  alfalfa  to  stand  considerable  dry  weather  has  endeared  it  to 
the  western  farmer  and  the  culture  is  growing  eastward  and  ultimately  it 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  other  forms  of  hay.  The  yield  being  so  large 
makes  it  the  most  profitable  crop  on  the  farm  in  sections  where  it  succeeds. 

Tobacco 

The  southern  types  of  tobacco  promise  as  large  a yield  as  last  year. 
The  northern  types  are  fair  as  a whole.  Wisconsin  has  lost  against  a year 
ago,  but  the  eastern  cigar  type  of  the  plant  is  up  to  the  average. 

Fruits 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  fruit  crop  in  the  central  West  has 
been  injured  by  too  early  blossoming.  West  of  Pennsylvania  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  a crop  of  apples  is  assured,  except  in  the  northern  prairie 
region  from  Illinois  west  to  Nebraska  and  ^Kansas,  where  all  tree  fruits 
are  almost  an  entire  failure.  The  East  has  a general  promise  of  slightly 
over  half  a crop.  In  the  Southwest  the  Ozark  region  is  again  badly  hurt, 
with  only  about  half  a crop.  The  Northwest — Washington,  Idaho  and 
Oregon — will  have  a good  yield,  and  possibly  a bumper  crop.  Colorado 
will  have  a fair  production.  The  apple  crop  of  the  country  as  a whole 
indicates  about  the  average  of  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

Peanuts 

The  peanut  regions  of  Virginia  have  a fair  prospect.  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  promise  good-  yields. 

Cotton 

The  great  staple,  cotton,  will  fall  short  of  a big  production.  There 
will  be  a fair  increase  over  a year  ago,  but  not  a great  one.  The  Southwest 
had  an  early  promise  of  a big  crop,  but  dry  weather  has  held  back  the 
plant  and  at  the  best  only  a fair  yield  is  now  expected.  East  of  the 
Mississippi  almost  continuous  rains  since  planting  made  a heavy  reduction 
in  the  prospects,  and  it  was  this  section  which  last  year  made  the  best 
crop.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  poor  outlook.  The  rains  have  made 
working  of  the  fields  in  many  localities  impracticable;  the  weeds  have 
taken  the  fertilizer  and  weakened  the  plant.  A long  dry  season  now  on, 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  plant,  may  exceed  the  present  indication. 

Texas  has  had  some  showers,  but  hardly  enough  rainfall  to  promise 
a good  fruitage.  The  midsummer  condition  of  the  plant  does  not  give  a 
better  prospect  for  the  South  than  a year  ago. 

The  shortage  in  supplies  from  last  year’s  small  crop,  and  the  world’s 
requirements  above  the  promise,  seems  to  assure  an  unusually  high  price 
for  the  commodity,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is  shipped  abroad. 
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Production  and  Farm  Value  of  Principle  Crops  Compiled  from  Report  of 

Department  of  Agriculture 
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$3,214,961,000  $4,237,449,000  $3,978,490,000  $3,524,518,000 

for  8 years  only,  | Av.  for  7 years  only. 


The  Continental  and  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CaPital  - $3,000,000 

Surplus 500,000 

TRUST,  SAVINGS  AND  BOND  DEPARTMENTS 

OFFICERS 


E.  A.  POTTER, 

W.  IRVING  OSBORNE, 
JOHN  J.  ABBOT, 
CHARLES  C.  WILLSON, 
FRANK  H.  JONES, 

WM.  P.  KOPF, 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 
Secretary 
Asst.  Secretary 


The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Bank  is  owned  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  JULY  1,  1910 

RESOURCES 

Time  Loans  (Secured  by  Collateral)  • - $4,894,536.87 

Demand  Loans  (Secured  by  Collateral)  - $3,995,034.92 

Bonds  and  Stocks  5,253,798.90 

Due  from  Banks  2,207,954.55 

Cash  on  Hand 1,847,248.16 

Demand  Resources  1 3,304,036.53 

$18,198,573.40 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Paid  in  ------  $3,000,000.00 

Reserved  For  (Taxes  and  Interest)  - - 72,598.42 

Undivided  Profits 392,618.42  $ 3,465,216.84 

Demand  Deposits  - 7,752,567  22 

Time  Deposits  - --  --  --  --  $6,980,7  89.34 1 4,733,356.56 

$18,198,573.40 


This  Bank  was  merged  August  1, 1910,  with  the  newly  organized 
Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the  business  continuing  under 
the  name  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

The  Continental  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  JUNE  30,  1910 


RESOURCES 


Loans  and  Discounts  -------  $63,731,283.14 

Bonds,  Securities,  Etci  ------  5,785,494.27 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 

Overdrafts  ---------------- 

Due  from  Banks  and  U.  S.  Treasurer  - 15,589,640.52 

Cash  - - - - 23,898,108.24 

Total  - - 


$69,516,777.41 

4,999,718.75 

11,431.72 

<*■  1 

39,487,748.76 

$114,015,676.64 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Paid  in  - ■ 

Surplus  Fund 

Undivided  Profits 

Reserved  for  Taxes 

Circulation  

Deposits 

Total 


$9,000,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
709,551.02 
f 80,257.36 
4,814,997.50 
94,910,870.76 
$114,015,676.64 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

The  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  JUNE  30,  1910 

RESOURCES 


Time  Loans $42,353,659.97 

Demand  Loans 7,403,560.74 

Overdrafts  - - - - . _ - - ~T 

Real  Estate 

U.  S.  Bonds  at  Par 

Other  Bonds  - --  --  - 

Stock  Commercial  Natl.  Safe  Deposit 

Co.  (Bank  Building)  at  Par 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  -----  799,750.00 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House  ...  2,685,983.18 

Due  from  Banks  9,408,859.40 

Cash - 13,595,676.84 


$49,757,220.71 

884.77 

41,535.29 

3,765,000.00 

5,388,168.86 

1,597,500.00 


26,490,269.42 


Total  - - $87,040,579,05 


Capital  Stock  Paid  in 
Surplus  Fund  - - - 

Undivided  Profits 
Circulating  Notes 
Deposits  - - - - - 


LIABILITIES 


-----$  8,000,000.00 
- - - - - 2,200,000.00 

1,533,972.11 

3,515,000.00 

- - - - - 71,791,606.94 

Total  - - $87,040,579.05 


The  above  two  banks  were  merged  on  August  1,  1910,  into 
The  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 


ROBERT  O.  LAW  CO 
CHICAGO 


